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A.D.  1604.— A.  D.  1660. 

I'rcsbyterj,  the  faTourite  form  of  religion  in  Scotland  ivith  the  people,  opposed  by 
James  VI^^At  first  opposed  afterwards  sanctioned  by  Charles  I.«*«,Solemn  League 
and  CoTenaat...^Confe8aion  of  Faith.„^Defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  death 
of  Char1eflL.^tate  of  the  ChurchM^^Charles  II.  crowned,.^Di visions  among  the 
Presbytcrian8«.«.Re8olationers«.^Remonstratonu«^ProtcctoratoofCromwe11«.«...State 
of  religion  during  that  period^^^Restoration^^Sharpe  sent  to  London.,,^ReligioiiB 
psrties  in  Scotland«M.Sharpe*s  double  dealing^^JSudden  change  of  manncr&,««.Re- 
joidngi.M»Fear8  of  .the  Remonstrator8.^DifFerence  with  the  Resolationcr&.^First 
measares  of  the  King.«.^Promotc8  the  enemies  and  persecutes  the  friends  of  the 
CoTenant..^Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  urged  on  by  Sharpe..^King''B 
Utter  to  the  Edinburgh  mini6ters..M»Kxultation  of  the  Resolutioners«i.«.PerBecutc 
timr  l»ethrea.^Committee  of  Estates  order  Lex  Rex,  &c.  to  be  bumcd^^Pro- 
clamaUon  agtfnst  the  Remonstrant8..^Interference  with  regard  to  elections^^^Pro^ 
dtmation  for  a  meeting  of  Parliament. 

£vBR  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  Scotland  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  attachment  of  her  inhabitants  to  simplicity  in 
uie  forms  of  their  religious  worship,  and  a  dislike  to  pomp  or 
lordlj  power  in  their  ministers.  Presbytery,  of  which  these  arc 
tbe  prominent  features,  has  in  consequence  always  been  the 
^voured  mode  of  ecclesiastical  polity  with  the  people ;  unfortu- 
nately her  monarchs,  previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  were  as 
decidedly  averse  to  it ;  and  their  tyrannical  attempts  to  substitute 
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a  hated  hierarchy  in  its  place,  involved  the  country,  for  three  gen- 
erations, in  contention  and  bloodshed,  persecution  and  distress, 
till  the  struggle  issued  in  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  fix)m 
the  throne. 

James  VI.,  after  having  given  the  Presbyterian  church  the 
royal  sanction,  and  paid  it  the  highest  encomiums  as  the  ^'  purest 
kirk  upon  earth,"*"*  and  having  repeatedly  promised  and  vowed  "  to 
support  it  against  all  deadly,"*^  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
endeavours  to  overturn  it.  He  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  an  un- 
willing people  a  kind  of  mongrel  prelacy,  and  left  to  his  son  the 
hazardous  task  of  finishing  his  designed  uniformity  in  religious 
worship  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Charles  proceeded  with  more  violence ;  and,  by  attempting  to 
obtrude  a  detested  liturgy,  he  destroyed  the  fabric  it  had  cost  his 
father  so  much  king-craft  to  rear,  and  led  to  the  remarkable  re- 
newing of  the  National  Covenant,  which,  early  in  the  year  1638, 
was  subscribed  with  enthusiastic  fervour  by  all  ranks  through- 
out the  land.  A  free  General  Assembly,  convened  at  Glasgow  in 
that  year,  November  21,  accomplished  what  has  usually  been 
termed  the  second  glorious  Reformation,  by  restoring  Presbytery 
to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  sweeping  away  all  the  innovations 
against  which  they  had  so  long  struggled.  The  proceedings  of 
this  assembly  were  afterwards  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  estates ; 
and  Scotland  for  a  short  period  enjoyed  a  hollow  peace,  while  the 
king  was  contesting  with  his  English  parliament.  Afraid,  how- 
ever, if  the  king  overcame  in  the  contest,  that  they  would  hold 
their  own  liberties  by  a  very  feeble  tenure,  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  with  the  parliament  for  the  mutual 
preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberty,  for  promoting  uniformity 
in  worship  and  doctrine  between  the  two  nations,  and  for  exter- 
minating popery,  prelacy,  and  schism  :  their  weight  decided  the 
fate  of  the  war. 

When  the  English  hierarchy  had  fallen,  and  the  king's  power 
was  reduced,  an  assembly  of  the  most  learned  divines  that  perhaps 
ever  met  in  Britain,  was  called  by  authority  of  the  English  par- 
liament. Assisted  bv  commissioners  from  Scotland,  thev  drew 
up  the  admirable  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
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Catechisms,  still  the  standards  of  our  national  church ;  but  they 
differed  on  the  Directory  for  Worship,  against  which  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  Independents  dissented — a  prelude  to  more 
serious  differences. 

After  Cliarles  had  been  beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  was  in- 
triguing in  a  variety  of  ways  with  the  army  and  with  the  English 
parliament,  a  majority  in  the  Scottish  estates,  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  rashly  "  engaged ""  by  a  secret  treaty  to  attempt  his 
rescne.    The  church  opposed  war  with  England,  as  Charles  would 
give  only  an  equivocal  pledge  for  supporting  the  establishment  of 
Presbytery  in  that  country ;  and  they  feared  his  duplicity  in  case 
he  regained  unrestricted  power ;  and  the  minority  in  the  estates 
also  "  protested"  against  it.     The  engagers  being  defeated  at 
Preston,  the  protesters,  whose  leader  was  the  Marquis  of  A  rgyle, 
came  into  power,  and  Scotland  separated  into  two  parties.    Shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Scots,  the  king  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances,  which,  now  that  they 
were  divided  among  themselves  and  had  no  army  to  back  them, 
were  little  regarded. 

At  this  time  the  church  of  Scotland  reached  her  greatest  pitch 
of  splendour.  "  For  though,"  says  a  contemporary  historian, 
^'  alwayes  since  the  assembly  at  Glasgow  the  work  of  the  gospel 
hade  prospered,  judicatories  being  reformed,  godly  ministers 
entered,  and  holy  constitutions  and  rules  daily  brought  into  the 
church ;  yet  now,  after  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  and  in  the  inter- 
val betwixt  the  two  kings,  religion  advanced  the  greatest  step  it 
had  made  for  many  years :  now  the  ministrie  was  notably  purified, 
the  magistracy  altered,  and  the  people  strangly  refined.  It  js 
true,  at  this  time  hardly  the  fifth  part  of  the  lords  of  Scotland  were 
admitted  to  sit  in  parliament ;  but  those  that  did  sitt  were  esteem- 
ed truly  godly  men ;  so  were  all  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  in 
parliament  elected  of  the  most  pious  of  every  corporation.  Also 
godly  men  were  employed  in  all  offices,  both  civil  and  military  ; 
and  about  this  time  the  General  Assembly,  by  sending  abro;ul 
visiters  into  the  country,  made  almost  ane  entire  change  upon  the 
ministry  in  several  places  of  the  nation,  purgeing  out  the  scandal- 
ous and  insuflficient,  and  planting  in  their  place  a  sort  of  godly 
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consented  to  take  the  oaths  and  become  the  covenanted  king  of 
Scotland. 

His  arrival,  however,  instead  of  uniting,  occasioned  deep  and 
irreconcilable  dissensions  among  the  Scots — between  those  who 
distrusted,  and  those  who  affected  to  believe,  his  professions  ;  yet 
as  the  church  continued  to  maintain  the  ascendancy,  they  were 
kept  within  bounds  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar.  But 
vfhfin  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  that 
disaster,  they  became  apparent.  The  king  required  that  all  those 
v?ho  had  hitherto  been  excluded  as  malignants,  who  had  favoured 
the  engagement,  and  were  understood*  to  be  friendly  to  his  un- 
limited power,  should  be  restored  to  offices  of  trust  both  in  the 
army  and  state :  this  was  resisted  by  the  strictest  and  most  devout 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  considering  them  as  enemies  to  the 
church,  dreaded  their  admission  into  the  king'*s  councils,  while  he 
himself  was  suspected.  The  virtues  of  the  king,  and  his  inimit- 
able improvement  in  adversity,  were  deemed  sufficient  answer,  and 
resolutions  favourable  to  their  claims  having  been  obtained  by 
surprise  from  the  major  part  of  the  commission,  a  schism  took 
place  by  the  minority  protesting  against  the  concession. 

From  this  date  the  Presbyterians  separated  into  two  parties, 
who  distracted  the  country  for  several  years  by  their  violent  con- 
tentions ;  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  praise  of  liber- 
ality and  loyalty — their  superior  regard  for  the  decrees  of  the 
church  and  the  letter  of  the  covenant — ranging  under  the  name  of 
resolutioners  ;  while  those  esteemed  the  most  holy,  indefatigable, 
and  laborious  ministers,  who  preferred  the  spirit  to  the  form  of 
their  religious  constitution,  were  numbered  among  the  protesters. 
They  were  likewise  called  remonstrators,  from  having  followed 
up  their  protest  by  a  remonstrance.  Meanwhile  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Scone  with  great  solemnity,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  was  attached  to  the  resolutioners,  putting  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  but  the  divisions  continued  till  Cromwell  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  who  granted  free  toleration  to  all  sects,  and  liberty 
to  the  Presbyterians  in  every  thing,  except  permitting  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet,  which  some  of  the  more  pious  considered  no 
bad  service. 
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young  men,  whose  ministry  the  Lord  sealed  with  ane  eminent 
blessing  of  success,  as  they  themselves  sealed  it  with  a  seal  of 
heavy  sufferings ;  but  so  they  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry. 
"  Scotland  hath  been  even  by  emulous  foreigners  called  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  flower.  Every  minis- 
ter was  to  be  tried  five  times  a- year,  both  for  his  personal  and 
ministerial  behaviour ;  every  congregation  was  to  be  visited  by 
the  presbytery,  that  they  might  see  how  the  vine  flowrished  and 
the  pomegranate  budded.  And  there  was  no  case  nor  question 
in  the  meanest  family  in  Scotland  but  it  might  become  the  object 
'  of  the  deliberation  of  the  General  Assembly ;  for  the  congrega- 
tional session's  book  was  tried  by  the  presbytery,  the  presbytery's 
by  the  synod,  and  the  synod's  by  the  General  Assembly.  Like- 
ways,  as  the  bands  of  the  Scottish  church  were  strong,  so  her 
beauty  was  bright ;  no  error  so  much  as  named ;  the  people  were 
not  only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  innocently  ignorant  of  unsound 
doctrine ;  no  scandalous  person  could  live ;  no  scandal  could  be 
concealed  in  all  Scotland,  so  strict  a  correspondence  there  was 
between  ministers  and  congregations.  The  General  Assembly 
seemed  to  be  the  priest  with  Urim  and  Thumim ;  and  there  were 
not  ane  hundreth  persons  in  all  Scotland  to  oppose  their  conclu- 
sions :  all  submitted,  all  learned,  all  prayed ;  most  part  were  really 
godly,  or  at  least  counterfeited  themselves  Jews.  Than  was  Scot- 
land a  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lillies,  uniform,  or  a  palace 
of  silver  beautifully  proportioned ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  Scotland's  high  noon.  The  only  complaint  of  profane 
people  was,  that  the  government  was  so  strict  they  hade  not 
liberty  enough  to  sin. 

"  But  this  season  lasted  not  long."  The  Presbyterians,  who 
were  averse  to  the  ruling  party  in  England,  as  sectarians  in  reli- 
gion and  republicans  in  politics,  immediately  proclaimed  Charles 
IL ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  his  sister,  to  invite  him  upon  condi- 
tions to  assume  the  government.  During  the  negotiations,  while 
the  terms  were  discussing,  he  authorized  Montrose,  already  too 
well  known  for  his  cruelties,  to  attempt  his  unconditional  restora- 
tion by  force ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  heard  of  his  failure,  that  he 
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consented  to  take  the  oaths  and  become  the  covenanted  king  of 
Scotland. 

His  arrival,  however,  instead  of  uniting,  occasioned  deep  and 
irreconcilable  dissensions  among  the  Scots — between  those  who 
distrusted,  and  those  who  affected  to  believe,  his  professions  ;  yet 
as  the  church  continued  to  maintain  the  ascendancy,  they  were 
kept  within  bounds  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar.  But 
wh^en  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  that 
disaster,  they  became  apparent.  The  king  required  that  all  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  as  malignants,  who  had  favoured 
the  engagement,  and  were  understood'  to  be  friendly  to  his  un- 
limited power,  should  be  restored  to  offices  of  trust  both  in  the 
army  and  state :  this  was  resisted  by  the  strictest  and  most  devout 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  considering  them  as  enemies  to  the 
church,  dreaded  their  admission  into  the  king"'s  councils,  while  he 
himself  was  suspected.  The  virtues  of  the  king,  and  his  inimit- 
able improvement  in  adversity,  were  deemed  sufficient  answer,  and 
resolutions  favourable  to  their  claims  having  been  obtained  by 
surprise  from  the  major  part  of  the  commission,  a  schism  took 
place  by  the  minority  protesting  against  the  concession. 

From  this  date  the  Presbyterians  separated  into  two  parties, 
who  distracted  the  country  for  several  years  by  their  violent  con- 
tentions ;  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  praise  of  liber- 
ality and  loyalty — their  superior  regard  for  the  decrees  of  the 
church  and  the  letter  of  the  covenant — ranging  under  the  name  of 
resolutioners  ;  while  those  esteemed  the  most  holy,  indefatigable, 
and  laborious  ministers,  who  preferred  the  spirit  to  the  form  of 
their  religious  constitution,  were  numbered  among  the  protesters. 
They  were  likewise  called  remonstrators,  from  having  followed 
up  their  protest  by  a  remonstrance.  Meanwhile  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Scone  with  great  solemnity,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  was  attached  to  the  resolutioners,  putting  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  but  the  divisions  continued  till  Cromwell  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  who  granted  free  toleration  to  all  sects,  and  liberty 
to  the  Presbyterians  in  every  thing,  except  permitting  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet,  which  some  of  the  more  pious  considered  no 
bad  service. 
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young  men,  whose  ministry  the  Lord  sealed  with  ane  eminent 
blessing  of  success,  as  they  themselves  sealed  it  with  a  seal  of 
heavy  sufferings ;  but  so  they  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry. 
"  Scotland  hath  been  even  by  emulous  foreigners  called  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  flower.  Every  minis- 
ter  was  to  be  tried  five  times  a- year,  both  for  his  personal  and 
ministerial  behaviour ;  every  congregation  was  to  be  visited  by 
the  presbytery,  that  they  might  see  how  the  vine  flowrished  and 
the  pomegranate  budded.  And  there  was  no  case  nor  question 
in  the  meanest  family  in  Scotland  but  it  might  become  the  object 
'  of  the  deliberation  of  the  General  Assembly ;  for  the  congrega- 
tional session's  book  was  tried  by  the  presbytery,  the  presbytery's 
by  the  synod,  and  the  synod'^s  by  the  General  Assembly.  Like- 
ways,  as  the  bands  of  the  Scottish  church  were  strong,  so  her 
beauty  was  bright ;  no  error  so  much  as  named ;  the  people  were 
not  only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  innocently  ignorant  of  unsound 
doctrine ;  no  scandalous  person  could  live ;  no  scandal  could  be 
concealed  in  all  Scotland,  so  strict  a  correspondence  there  was 
between  ministers  and  congregations.  The  General  Assembly 
seemed  to  be  the  priest  with  Urim  and  Thumim  ;  and  there  were 
not  ane  hundreth  persons  in  all  Scotland  to  oppose  their  conclu- 
sions :  all  submitted,  all  learned,  all  prayed  ;  most  part  were  really 
godly,  or  at  least  counterfeited  themselves  Jews.  Than  was  Scot- 
land a  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lillies,  uniform,  or  a  palace 
of  silver  beautifully  proportioned ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  Scotland's  high  noon.  The  only  complaint  of  profane 
people  was,  that  the  government  was  so  strict  they  hade  not 
liberty  enough  to  sin. 

"  But  this  season  lasted  not  long."  The  Presbyterians,  who 
were  averse  to  the  ruling  party  in  England,  as  sectarians  in  reli- 
gion and  republicans  in  politics,  immediately  proclaimed  Charles 
II. ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  his  sister,  to  invite  him  upon  condi- 
tions to  assume  the  government.  During  the  negotiations,  while 
the  terms  were  discussing,  he  authorized  Montrose,  already  too 
well  known  for  his  cruelties,  to  attempt  his  unconditional  restora- 
tion by  force ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  heard  of  his  failure,  that  he 


•  * 
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consented  to  take  the  oaths  and  become  the  covenanted  king  of 
Scotland. 

His  arrival,  however,  instead  of  uniting,  occasioned  deep  and 
irreconcilable  dissensions  among  the  Scots — between  those  who 
distrusted,  and  those  who  affected  to  believe,  his  professions  ;  yet 
as  the  church  continued  to  maintain  the  ascendancy,  they  were 
kept  within  bounds  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar.  But 
wlxen  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  that 
disaster,  they  became  apparent.  The  king  required  that  all  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  as  malignants,  who  had  favoured 
the  engagement,  and  were  understood'  to  be  friendly  to  his  un- 
limited power,  should  be  restored  to  offices  of  trust  both  in  the 
army  and  state :  this  was  resisted  by  the  strictest  and  most  devout 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  considering  them  as  enemies  to  the 
church,  dreaded  their  admission  into  the  king''s  councils,  while  he 
himself  was  suspected.  The  virtues  of  the  king,  and  his  inimit- 
able improvement  in  adversity,  were  deemed  sufficient  answer,  and 
resolutions  favourable  to  their  claims  having  been  obtained  by 
surprise  from  the  major  part  of  the  commission,  a  schism  took 
place  by  the  minority  protesting  against  the  concession. 

From  this  date  the  Presbyterians  separated  into  two  parties, 
who  distracted  the  country  for  several  years  by  their  violent  con- 
tentions ;  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  praise  of  liber- 
ality and  loyalty — their  superior  regard  for  the  decrees  of  the 
church  and  the  letter  of  the  covenant — ranging  under  the  name  of 
resolutioners  ;  while  those  esteemed  the  most  holy,  indefatigable, 
and  laborious  ministers,  who  preferred  the  spirit  to  the  form  of 
their  religious  constitution,  were  numbered  among  the  protesters. 
They  were  likewise  called  remonstrators,  from  having  followed 
up  their  protest  by  a  remonstrance.  Meanwhile  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Scone  with  great  solemnity,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  was  attached  to  the  resolutioners,  putting  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  but  the  divisions  continued  till  Cromwell  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  who  granted  free  toleration  to  all  sects,  and  liberty 
to  the  Presbyterians  in  every  thing,  except  permitting  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet,  which  some  of  the  more  pious  considered  no 
bad  service. 
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young  men,  whose  ministry  the  Lord  sealed  with  ane  eminent 
blessing  of  success,  as  they  themselves  sealed  it  with  a  seal  of 
heavy  sufferings ;  but  so  they  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry. 

"  Scotland  hath  been  even  by  emulous  foreigners  called  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  flower.  Every  minis- 
ter was  to  be  tried  five  times  a- year,  both  for  his  personal  and 
ministerial  behaviour ;  every  congregation  was  to  be  visited  by 
the  presbytery,  that  they  might  see  how  the  vine  flowrished  and 
the  pomegranate  budded.  And  there  was  no  case  nor  question 
in  the  meanest  family  in  Scotland  but  it  might  become  the  object 
'  of  the  deliberation  of  the  General  Assembly ;  for  the  congrega- 
tional session's  book  was  tried  by  the  presbytery,  the  presbytery''s 
by  the  synod,  and  the  synod'^s  by  the  General  Assembly.  Like- 
ways,  as  the  bands  of  the  Scottish  church  were  strong,  so  Ler 
beauty  was  bright ;  no  error  so  much  as  named ;  the  people  were 
not  only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  innocently  ignorant  of  unsound 
doctrine ;  no  scandalous  person  could  live ;  no  scandal  could  be 
concealed  in  all  Scotland,  so  strict  a  correspondence  there  was 
between  ministers  and  congregations.  The  General  Assembly 
seemed  to  be  the  priest  with  Urim  and  Thumim ;  and  there  were 
not  ane  hundreth  persons  in  all  Scotland  to  oppose  their  conclu- 
sions :  all  submitted,  all  learned,  all  prayed ;  most  part  were  really 
godly,  or  at  least  counterfeited  themselves  Jews.  Than  was  Scot- 
land a  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lillies,  uniform,  or  a  palace 
of  silver  beautifully  proportioned  ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  Scotland's  high  noon.  The  only  complaint  of  profane 
people  was,  that  the  government  was  so  strict  they  hade  not 
liberty  enough  to  sin. 

"  But  this  season  lasted  not  long.'"'  The  Presbyterians,  who 
were  averse  to  the  ruling  party  in  England,  as  sectarians  in  reli- 
gion and  republicans  in  politics,  immediately  proclaimed  Charles 
II. ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  his  sister,  to  invite  him  upon  condi- 
tions to  assume  the  government.  During  the  negotiations,  while 
the  terms  were  discussing,  he  authorized  Montrose,  already  too 
well  known  for  his  cruelties,  to  attempt  his  unconditional  restora- 
tion by  force ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  heard  of  his  failure,  that  he 
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consented  to  take  the  oaths  and  become  the  covenanted  king  of 
Scotland. 

His  arrival,  however,  instead  of  uniting,  occasioned  deep  and 
irreconcilable  dissensions  among  the  Scots — between  those  who 
distrusted,  and  those  who  affected  to  believe,  his  professions ;  yet 
as  the  church  continued  to  maintain  the  ascendancy,  they  were 
kept  within  bounds  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar.  But 
wlxen  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  that 
disaster,  they  became  apparent.  The  king  required  that  all  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  as  malignants,  who  had  favoured 
the  engagement,  and  were  understood'  to  be  friendly  to  his  un- 
limited power,  should  be  restored  to  offices  of  trust  both  in  the 
army  and  state :  this  was  resisted  by  the  strictest  and  most  devout 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  considering  them  as  enemies  to  the 
church,  dreaded  their  admission  into  the  king'^s  councils,  while  he 
himself  was  suspected.  The  virtues  of  the  king,  and  his  inimit- 
able improvement  in  adversity,  were  deemed  sufficient  answer,  and 
resolutions  favourable  to  their  claims  having  been  obtained  by 
surprise  from  the  major  part  of  the  commission,  a  schism  took 
place  by  the  minority  protesting  against  the  concession. 

From  this  date  the  Presbyterians  separated  into  two  parties, 
who  distracted  the  country  for  several  years  by  their  violent  con- 
tentions ;  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  praise  of  liber- 
ality and  loyalty — their  superior  regard  for  the  decrees  of  the 
church  and  the  letter  of  the  covenant — ranging  under  the  name  of 
resolutioncrs  ;  while  those  esteemed  the  most  holy,  indefatigable, 
and  laborious  ministers,  who  preferred  the  spirit  to  the  form  of 
their  religious  constitution,  were  numbered  among  the  protesters. 
They  were  likewise  called  remonstrators,  from  having  followed 
up  their  protest  by  a  remonstrance.  Meanwhile  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Scone  with  great  solemnity,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  was  attached  to  the  resolutioncrs,  putting  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  but  the  divisions  continued  till  Cromwell  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  who  granted  free  toleration  to  all  sects,  and  liberty 
to  the  Presbyterians  in  every  thing,  except  permitting  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet,  which  some  of  the  more  pious  considered  no 
bad  service. 
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young  men,  whose  ministry  the  Lord  sealed  with  ane  eminent 
blessing  of  success,  as  they  themselves  sealed  it  with  a  seal  of 
heavy  sufferings ;  but  so  they  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry. 

"  Scotland  hath  been  even  by  emulous  foreigners  called  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  flower.  Every  minis- 
ter was  to  be  tried  five  times  a- year,  both  for  his  personal  and 
ministerial  behaviour ;  every  congregation  was  to  be  visited  by 
the  presbytery,  that  they  might  see  how  the  vine  flowrished  and 
the  pomegranate  budded.  And  there  was  no  case  nor  question 
in  the  meanest  family  in  Scotland  but  it  might  become  the  object 
'  of  the  deliberation  of  the  General  Assembly ;  for  the  congrega- 
tional session**s  book  was  tried  by  the  presbytery,  the  presbytery^s 
by  the  synod,  and  the  synod^s  by  the  General  Assembly.  Like- 
ways,  as  the  bands  of  the  Scottish  church  were  strong,  so  her 
beauty  was  bright ;  no  error  so  much  as  named ;  the  people  were 
not  only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  innocently  ignorant  of  unsound 
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seemed  to  be  the  priest  with  Urim  and  Thumim  ;  and  there  were 
not  ane  hundreth  persons  in  all  Scotland  to  oppose  their  conclu- 
sions :  all  submitted,  all  learned,  all  prayed ;  most  part  were  really 
godly,  or  at  least  counterfeited  themselves  Jews.  Than  was  Scot- 
land a  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lillies,  uniform,  or  a  palace 
of  silver  beautifully  proportioned;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  Scotland'^s  high  noon.  The  only  complaint  of  profane 
people  was,  that  the  government  was  so  strict  they  hade  not 
liberty  enough  to  sin. 

"  But  this  season  lasted  not  long.**'  The  Presbyterians,  who 
were  averse  to  the  ruling  party  in  England,  as  sectarians  in  reli- 
gion and  republicans  in  politics,  immediately  proclaimed  Charles 
II. ;  and  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was 
subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  his  sister,  to  invite  him  upon  condi- 
tions to  assume  the  government.  During  the  negotiations,  while 
the  terms  were  discussing,  he  authorized  Montrose,  already  too 
well  known  for  his  cruelties,  to  attempt  his  unconditional  restora- 
tion by  force ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  heard  of  his  failure,  that  he 
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consented  to  take  the  oaths  and  become  the  covenanted  king  of 
Scotland. 

His  arrival,  however,  instead  of  uniting,  occasioned  deep  and 
irreconcilable  dissensions  among  the  Scots — between  those  who 
distrusted,  and  those  who  affected  to  believe,  his  professions ;  yet 
as  the  church  continued  to  maintain  the  ascendancy,  they  were 
kept  within  bounds  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar.  But 
wl^en  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  occasioned  by  that 
disaster,  they  became  apparent.  The  king  required  that  all  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  as  malignants,  who  had  favoured 
the  engagement,  and  were  understood*  to  be  friendly  to  his  un- 
limited power,  should  be  restored  to  offices  of  trust  both  in  the 
army  and  state :  this  was  resisted  by  the  strictest  and  most  devout 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who,  considering  them  as  enemies  to  the 
church,  dreaded  their  admission  into  the  king"*s  councils,  while  he 
himself  was  suspected.  The  virtues  of  the  king,  and  his  inimit- 
able improvement  in  adversity,  were  deemed  sufficient  answer,  and 
resolutions  favourable  to  their  claims  having  been  obtained  by 
surprise  from  the  major  part  of  the  commission,  a  schism  took 
place  by  the  minority  protesting  against  the  concession. 

From  this  date  the  Presbyterians  separated  into  two  parties, 
who  distracted  the  country  for  several  years  by  their  violent  con- 
tentions ;  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  praise  of  liber- 
ality and  loyalty — their  superior  regard  for  the  decrees  of  the 
church  and  the  letter  of  the  covenant — ranging  under  the  name  of 
resolutioners  ;  while  those  esteemed  the  most  holy,  indefatigable, 
and  laborious  ministers,  who  preferred  the  spirit  to  the  form  of 
their  religious  constitution,  were  numbered  among  the  protesters. 
They  were  likewise  called  remonstrators,  from  having  followed 
up  their  protest  by  a  remonstrance.  Meanwhile  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Scone  with  great  solemnity,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  was  attached  to  the  resolutioners,  putting  the  crown  upon  his 
head ;  but  the  divisions  continued  till  Cromwell  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  who  granted  free  toleration  to  all  sects,  and  liberty 
to  the  Presbyterians  in  every  thing,  except  permitting  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet,  which  some  of  the  more  pious  considered  no 
bad  service. 
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This  period,  down  to  the  Restoration,  has  ever  been  considered 
as  that  in  the  Scottish  church  most  remarkably  distinguished  for 
the  prevalence  of  real  personal  religion ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
God  was  preparing  a  people  in  this  land  for  a  day  of  hot  and  fiery 
trial.  "  I  verily  believe,"  says  Kirk  ton,  "  there  were  more  souls 
converted  to  Christ  in  that  short  period  of  time  than  in  any  sea- 
son since  the  Reformation,  though  of  treeple  its  duration.  Nor 
was  there  ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  grace 
than  was  in  their  time.  Ministers  were  painful,  people  were  dili- 
gent ;  and  if  a  man  hade  seen  one  of  their  solemn  communions, 
where  many  congregations  mett  in  great  multitudes — some  dozens 
of  ministers  used  to  preach,  and  the  people  continued  as  it  were 
in  a  sort  of  trance  (so  serious  were  they  in  spiritual  exercises) 
for  three  dayes  at  least — ^he  would  have  thought  it  a  solemnity 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Besides,  the  ministers,  after 
some  years,  began  to  look  at  the  questions  about  which  they  had 
divided,  as  inconsiderable :  also  it  was  found  error  made  no  great 
progress,  the  genius  of  the  people  being  neither  very  curious  nor 
easily  changed." 

The  numbers  who  stood  the  test  and  suffered  to  the  death,  bear 
witness  that  the  religious  state  of  the  country  at  the  Restoration, 
as  given  by  him,  must  be  substantially  true ;  as  the  numbers  who 
apostatized  make  it  evident  that  many  must  have  dissembled. 
"  There  be  in  all  Scotland  some  nine  hundred  paroches."*  "  At 
the  king'^s  return  every  paroch  had  a  minister,  every  village  had  a 
school,  every  family  almost  had  a  Bible  ;  yea,  in  most  of  the 
country,  all  the  children  of  age  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  provided  of  Bibles  either  by  the  parents  or  their  ministers. 
Every  minister  was  a  very  full  professor  of  the  reformed  religion, 
according  to  the  large  Confession  of  Faith,  framed  at  Westmin- 
ster by  the  divines  of  both  nations.  Every  minister  was  obliged 
to  preach  thrice  a-week,  to  lecture  and  catechise  once,  besides 
other  private  duties,  wherein  they  abounded  according  to  their 


*  ThcBO  were  divided  into  sixty-eight  presbyteries,  "which  were  again  cantoned  into 
fourteen  synods,  out  of  all  which,  by  a  solemn  legation  of  commissioners  from  every 
presbytery,  they  used  to  constitute  a  national  assembly. 
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proportion  of  fidthfulness  and  abilities.  None  of  them  might  be 
scandalous  in  their  conversation  or  negligent  in  their  office,  so 
long  as  a  presbyterie  stood ;  and  among  them  were  many  holy  in 
conyersation  and  eminent  in  gifts.  The  dispensation  of  the  minis- 
try being  &llen  from  the  noise  of  waters  and  sound  of  trumpets, 
to  the  melody  of  harpers,  which  is  alace  the  last  messe  in  the 
banquet.  Nor  did  a  minister  satisfy  himself  except  his  ministry 
had  the  seal  of  a  divine  approbation,  as  might  witness  him  to  be 
really  sent  from  God." 

**  Indeed,  in  many  places  the  spirit  seemed  to  be  poured  out 
with  the  word,  both  by  the  multitudes  of  sincere  converts,  and 
also  by  the  common  work  of  reformation  upon  many  who  never 
came  the  length  of  a  communion ;  there  were  no  fewer  than  sixty 
j^cd  people,  men  and  women,  who  went  to  school,  that  even  then 
they  might  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  their  own  eyes. 
I  have  lived  many  years  in  a  paroch  where  I  never  heard  an  oath ; 
and  you  might  have  ridde  many  miles  before  you  heard  any  :  also, 
you  could  not  for  a  great  part  of  the  country  have  lodged  in  a 
&m]]y  where  the  Lord  was  not  worshipped  by  reading,  singing, 
and  public  prayer.  Nobody  complained  more  of  our  church- 
government  than  our  tavemers,  whose  ordinary  lamentation  was, 
their  trade  was  broke,  people  were  become  so  sober.'*'* 

Such  was  the  delightful  picture  drawn  by  an  eye-witness ;  and 
to  render  it  perfect  and  permanent,  the  Presbyterians  longed  with 

*  Kirkton  mentions  that  the  English  often  ofTercd  the  protesters  the  government  of 
the  nation,  Mrhich  they  refused,  till  Cromwell,  '*  weary  with  their  scrupolosity,  and  being 
highly  caressed  by  Mr  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Sliarpe,  his  lai^e  proffers  in  behalf  of  the 
rcaolntioners,  was  forced  to  allow  them  equal  liberty,  and  so  they  continued  in  a  balance 
till  after  his  death,— J^ts/.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  pp.  48 — 56. — Law,  in  his  Me- 
morials, has  a  similar  statement.  '*  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  from  the  year  1652 
to  the  year  1660,  there  was  great  good  done  by  the  preach iug  of  the  gospel  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  more  than  was  observed  to  have  been  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  before ; 
a  great  many  brought  into  Chiist  Jesus  by  a  saving  work  of  conversion,  which  was 
occasioned  through  ministers  preaching  nothing  all  that  tymo  but  the  gospcU,  and 
bad  left  off  to  preach  up  |)arliaments,  armies,  le:^ucs,  resolutions,  and  rcmonstitmcc, 
which  was  much  in  use  before,  from  the  year  1G38  till  that  time  52,  which  occa- 
uoacd  a  great  number  of  hypocrytes  in  the  church,  who,  out  of  hope  of  ]ircfcmieiit, 
honour,  riches,  and  worldly  credit,  tookc  on  the  form  of  godliness  but  wanted  the  power 
of  it.'*    P.  7. 
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desire  for  the  restoration  of  their  king,  'whose  presence  alone  they 
believed  would  remove  the  only  spots  that  in  their  ^yes  dimmed  its 
lustre — th£  suspension  of  their  General  Assemblies,  and  the  late 
sinful  toleration.  As  soon  as  there  was  the  le^ast  prospect  of  the 
desirable  event,  several  ministers  in  Edinburgh — resolutioners — 
dispatched  Mr  James  Sharpe  to  London,  with  instructions  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  church,  particularly  of  their  own  party ; 
and  as  they  knew  that  the  king  had  a  strong  antipathy  against  the 
remonstrants,  who,  during  his  stay  in  Scotland,  had  been  assidu- 
ous in  their  upright  though  ungrateful  endeavours  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  incurred  his  displeasure  and  that  of  his  confidants  by 
their  uncourtly  reproofs  and  uncompromising  adherence  to  their 
principles,  they  were  anxious  to  separate  themselves  from  this  the 
honestest  portion  of  their  brethren,  and  directed  their  agent  care- 
fully to  remind  his  majesty  of  the  difference  between  them  and 
their  more  uncomplying  opponents. 

During  the  protectorate,  as  no  persecution  had  been  allowed  on 
account  of  religious  opinions,  a  few  in  Scotland  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  tolerant  maxims  of  the  decried  usurper ;  and  although 
sectaries  never  flourished  in  that  soil,  they  seem  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  have  excited  the  fears  of  the  resolutioners, 
who,  insensible  to  the  benefits  they  enjoyed  imder  the  toleration 
of  Cromwell,  and  eager  to  secure  the  liberties  of  their  own  kirk 
from  the  oppression  of  thei  prelatists,  were  equally  anxious  to 
guard  against  any  freedom  being  allowed  to  those  whom  they 
termed  fanatics.* 

♦  Mr  Robert  Douglas  writes  to  Mr  Sharpe,  May  8,  1660  : — "  Your  great  cmmd 
will  be  for  this  kirk.  I  am  confident  the  king  will  not  wrong  our  liberties  whcreonto 
he  himself  is  engaged.  He  needs  not  declare  any  liberty  to  tender  consciences  here, 
because  the  generality  of  the  people  and  whole  ministry  have  embraced  the  established 
religion  by  law  with  his  majcsty^s  consent.  It  is  known  that  in  all  the  times  of  the 
prevuling  of  the  late  party  in  England,  none  here  petitioned  for  toleration,  except  some 
inconsiderable  naughty  men/*  And  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  t.  e.  resolutioners,  in 
a  letter,  May  1 0,  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  going  to  meet  the  king  at  Breda,  nse 
the  following  remarkable  expressions  :  **  He  [the  king]  knows  likewise  how  mnch  the 
people  adhere  to  the  establishment  of  the  church ;  so  that  there  is  no  pretext  for  an 
indulgence  to  such  as  shall  recede  from  it,  but  many  inconveniences  would  ensue  upon 
the  granting  it.**^  Correspondence  between  Messrs  Douglas,  Dickson,  &c.  with  Sbarpc. 
Wodrow^s  Tnirod. 
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There  was,  besides,  a  third  party,  who,  although  previously  dis- 
cernible to  those  who  understood  the  signs  of  the  times,  sprang 
up  at  once  upon  the  afflicted  vision  of  the  resolutioners,  when  the 
rays  of  royalty  again  beamed  above  the  horizon — a  new  race, 
who,  having  never  been  acquainted  with  the  work  ef  reforma- 
tion, nor  with  the  just  proceedings  of  the  nation,  but  weary  of 
Presbyterian  strictness,  were  ready  to  condemn  the  covenant  and 
all  the  loyal  and  honest  acting  of  the  covenanters.  These,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  young  men  of  rank,  were  prepared  for  any  change, 
and  were  supposed,  in  general,  to  be  rather  favourable  to  Episco- 
pacy. A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  and  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  the  alarming  fact  by  his  correspondents,  seem  early 
to  have  influenced  Sharpe  to  desert  his  employers  and  go  over  to 
the  enemy. 

In  May,  he  went  upon  an  embassage  to  Charles  at  Breda,  and 
there  was  confirmed  in  the  treachery  which  he  completed  shortly 
after  the  king^s  landing  in  England.  His  villanous  hypocrisy  in 
managing  the  overturn  of  the  polity  he  was  dispatched  to  support, 
was  consummate ;  yet  now,  when  we  know  the  part  he  played,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  in  his  most  specious  letters,  an  over- 
acting which  must  have  betrayed  him  to  men  less  confiding  than 
his  employers.*  Besides  preventing  all  access  to  the  king,  and 
representmg  the  chief  leaders  in  Scotland  as  favourable  to  pre- 
lacy, he  dissuaded  his  friends  from  addressing  against  it,  and 
cruelly  widened  the  breach  between  them  and  the  protesters.  His 
ambition  was  stimulated  by  his  revenge ;  he  wished  to  gratify 
his  private  resentment  against  the  most  eminent  of  the  latter — 
Samuel  Rutherford,  James  Guthrie,  and  Lord  Warriston.  Yet, 
however  much  we  may  detest  the  traitor,  it  is  matter  of  high  gra- 
tulation  that  his  mission  failed ;  for,  had  he  acted  faithfully  and 
succeeded,  he  would  have  procured  for  Scotland  an  iron  yoke  of 
political  presbytery,  which  might  indeed  have  preserved  the  be- 
loved polity  secured  by  acts  of  parliament,  by  prohibitions,  and 

*  '^  I  profeis,*^  Myi  Mr  Douglas,  **  I  did  not  suspect  Mr  Sharpe  in  reference  to 
prelacy  moro  than  I  did  myself,  nor  more  than  the  apostles  did  Judas  before  his  treach- 
ery was  discoTcred.^      W6droH'''8  lufrod. 


^* 
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by  every  civil  pain  and  penalty  by  which  churchmen  support  tlieir 
power ;  but  he  would  have  destroyed  religious  liberty,  and  de- 
livered the  nation  over  to  a  thraldom  which  would  have  been 
worse,  as  it  would  probably  have  been  more  permanent,  than- the 
prelacy  that  ensued — it  would,  it  is  likely,  have  been  more  moral, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  less  oppressively  severe.* 

When  Charles  was  at  last  restored  to*  the  wishes  and  prayers  of 
his  people,  as  if  some  enchanter'^s  wand  had  touched  the  frame  of 
society,  the  whole  kingdom  in  an  instant  changed,  and,  firom  a  state 
of  grave  seriousness  and  exemplary  decency,  burst  out  into  one  dis- 
orderly scene  of  riot  and  revelry ;  and  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
this  happy  event  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  in  a  manner  that 
had  been  very  unusual  in  that  capital  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  After  sermon,  the  magistrates  proceeded  to  the  cross,  on 
which  was  a  table  covered  with  sweatmeats,  and  the  well  ran  with 
wine  ;  there,  amid  the  flourishing  of  trumpets  and  the  beating  of 
drums,  the  royal  healths  were  drank,  and  three  hundred  dozen  of 
glasses  broken  in  honour  of  the  day  !  On  the  Castle  Hill,  fire- 
works were  exhibited,  the  principal  figures  in  which  were  Crom- 
well and  the  Devil,  who,  after  diverting  the  multitude  with  a 
flight  and  pursuit,  exploded  and  disappeared  amid  shouts  of 
applause. 

The  considerate  part  of  the  community  viewed  the  uncondi- 
tional recall  of  the  king  with  very  difierent  sensations ;  but  these, 
in  that  frantic  hour,  were  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  consisted  of 
the  remonstrators,  whose  dark  forebodings  were  deemed  the  oflT- 
spring  of  their  own  guilty  consciences  accusing  them  of  their  for- 
mer disloyalty.  In  vain  did  they  ask  for  evidence  of  his  being 
changed  from  what  he  was,  before  they  could  trust  their  liberties 


*  There  is  much  retribution  in  tbis  world,  although  it  be  not  the  place  of  final 
account.  Hero  cspcciallj  God  punishes  his  own  people.  The  wicked  maj  prosper  in 
their  wickedness — **  he  sees  their  day  is  coming  *" — but  the  Lord  Mill  ne\'cr  suffer  his 
children  to  sin  with  impunity.  This  was  remarkably  exemplified  m  the  case  of  these 
good  men,  who  were  now  so  anxious  to  prevent  their  brethren  from  enjoying  liberty  of 
conscience,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  engross  the  royal  favour  and  the  chief 
places  in  the  church  ;  their  o\^ii  agent  betrayed  them  \  and  tlie  very  means  they  were 
uRing  to  accomplish  their  improper  and  selfish  aims,  were  turned  against  them,  and 
became  the  instniments  of  their  correction. 
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into  his  hands  ivithout  security.  They  had  all  along  been  jealous 
of  Sharpe,  and  their  siCspicions  had  been  licightened  by  some  sur- 
mises of  his  transactions  at  London ;  but  all  their  advances  to- 
wards their  brethren  had  been  repulsed  by  the  resolutioners,  nt^ho 
put  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  that  traitor'^s  assurances  of 
the  king^s  friendly  countenance  towards  themselves,  and  his  in- 
tended vengeance  upon  them.  The  first  measures  of  Charles,. 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  differences  of  the  truly  pious  among 
both  parties,  who  were  soon  undeceived,  and  sent  to  the  furnace 
to  be  refined  together. 

All  the  high  offices  of  Scotland  were  disposed  of  to  men  either 
of  no  religion,  or  of  that  very  accommodating  kind  which  is  always 
found  on  the  side  of  interest  and  power.  Middleton,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  created  an  Earl,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  hold 
the  next  parliament ;  the  Earls  Glencaini  had  the  chancellorship 
— Crawford,  the  treasury — Rothes,  president  of  the  council — and 
Lauderdale,  secretary  of  state,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber,  (the  only  Scottishman  admitted  to  this  honour ;) 
Sir  Archibald  Primson  was  clerk-register ;  and  Sir  John  Fletcher, 
king'*s  advocate.  Meanwhile,  those  who  were  esteemed  the  leaders 
of  the  covenanters,  although  they  had  ever  sturdily  maintained 
their  loyalty,  after  the  greater  part  of  tlie  others  had  yielded,  were 
thrown  into  prison  and  threatened  with  prosecutions  for  treason. 
The  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  seized  at  London,  whether  he  had 
gone  to  congratulate  the  king,  and  sent  to  the  tower ;  and  orders 
were  forwarded  to  Scotland,  to  Major-General  Morgan,  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  secure  Sir  James  Stewart,  provost  of  Edin- 
buigh  ;  Sir  Archibald  Johnstoun,  Lord  Warriston  ;  and  Sir  John 
Christy  of  Carswell.  Warriston  escaped  for  the  time ;  but  the 
other  two  were  arrested  in  a  somewhat  ludicrous  manner.  The 
General  having  heard  that  Christy  was  in  town  upon  private  busi- 
ness, waited  upon  the  Provost,  and  required  him,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  to  apprehend  Sir  John  and  carry  him  to  the  Castle,  which 
his  lordship  having  done,  when  he  was  about  to  take  leave,  with 
many  expressions  of  regret,  he  was  informed  "  that  it  behooved 
him  to  bear  his  friend  company  ;'*'*  nor  did  lie  obtain  a  release  till 
about  ten  vcars  after. 
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Until  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament,  the  administration  of 
Scottish  afiairs  was  intrusted  to  the  surviving  members  of  the 
committee  of  estates,  nominated  by  the  last  Scottish  parliament ; 
and  as  they  had  all  concurred  with  the  king  in  swearing  the  Na- 
ticfnal  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  at  least  be  favourable  to  the  established  religion  of 
the  land ;  but  it  very  soon  appeared  how  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  professions  or  even  oaths  of  public  men,  when  the 
stream  runs  in  an  opposite  direction.  Their  first  meeting,  at 
which  the  chancellor  presided,  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  August  23, 
and  their  first  act  was  a  proper  prelude  to  the  tyranny  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  their  country. 

On  that  day,  a  few  of  the  protesters,  who  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  convince  their  brethren  of  the  critical  situation  in  which 
the  Presbyterian  church  stood,  met  at  Edinburgh  to  draw  up  a 
humble  address  and  supplication  to  the  king,  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency. They  were  in  all  nine  ministers,  of  whom  the  chief  were 
Mr  James  Guthrie  of  Stirling,  and  Messrs  Traill,  and  John  Stir- 
ling of  Edinburgh,  with  two  ruling  elders.  As  the  meeting  and 
its  object  were  no  secrets,  the  chancellor  and  committee  dispatched 
messengers,  who  seized  their  papers,  containing  a  scroll  of  their 
supplication,  with  copies  of  some  letters  to  their  brethren  in  Glas- 
gow, requesting  a  full  meeting  for  considering  the  subject ;  ai^l 
immediately  after  issued  a  warrant  for  imprisoning  in  Edinburgh 
Castle  the  whole  of  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  unlawAil 
conventicle — terms  about  to  become  of  frequent  use  and  of  fear- 
ful import. 

The  scroll  consisted  of  declarations  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
murder  of  his  majesty''s  royal  father,  and  the  actings  of  the  late 
usurping  power — of  thankfulness  for  the  Lord'*s  preservation  of 
his  own  sacred  person,  and  for  his  quiet  restoration  without  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood — professions  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  faithful  and  loyal  tenders  of  all 
the  duties  of  honour,  subjection,  and  obedience,  due  from  humble 
and  loving  subjects  to  their  native  and  lawful  sovereign  ;  but  they 
expressed  their  fears  of  the  popish  prelatical  and  malignant  party, 
of  their  attempting  the  overthrow  of  the  pure  religion  as  esta- 
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blifihed,  and  the  re-introduction  of  all  the  corruptions,  which  were 
foimerlj  cast  out  ;*  and  they  reminded  his  majesty  of  his  and 
their  solemn  engagements  to  Qod,  of  the  Lord^s  mercy  to  him 
and  them,  and  their  mutual  obligations  to  faithfulness  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  vows. 

They  were  therefore  charged  with  proceedings  expressly  dero- 
gatory to  his  majesty'^s  royal  prerogative,  and  tending  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  present  peace  of  his  majesty ''s  dominions ;  and 
next  day  the  committee  of  estates  prohibited,  by  proclamation,  all 
unlawful  and  unwarrantable  meetings  and  conventicles  in  any  place 
within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  without  his  majesty ''s  special  au- 
thority ;  and  likewise  all  seditious  petitions  and  remonstrances 
under  what  pretext  soever  which  might  tend  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  alienating  or  diminishing  the  affec- 
tions of  his  majesty'^s  subjects  from  their  due  obedience  to  his 
majesty^s  lawful  authority,  and  that  under  the  highest  pains. 
Sheriffs  and  magistrates  of  burghs  were  ordered  to  be  careful 
within  their  respective  bounds,  that  no  such  pernicious  or  danger- 


*  These  ezceUent  men,  for  such  undoahtedly  they  weie,  who  had  enjoyed  undis- 
tnrbcd  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  religious  worship  under  Cromwell,  thus 
adwrted  to  that  period,  and  thna  would  have  requited  their  protectors. — ^  Neither  are 
we  \tm  appfehensire  of  the  endeaToon  of  the  spirit  of  error  that  poasesseth  sectaries  in 
then  nations,  which,  as  it  did  at  first  promote  the  practice  of  a  vast  toleration  in  things 
Tcligioas,  and  afterwards  proceeded  unto  the  framing  of  the  mischief  thereof  into  a  law, 
so  wt  doubt  not  but  it  will  still  be  active  unto  the  promoting  and  procuring  the  same 
voder  the  q>ecioas  pretence  of  Liberty /or  t^der  eotueiencea.  The  effects  whereof  have, 
in  a  few  jean  past,  been  so  dreadful,  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  continning  of  it,  but 
with  much  trembling  and  fear.*^  Then  follows  a  text  upon  which  the  whole  annals  of  the 
penecntion  will  form  a  most  striking  and  instructive  commentary.  ^^  Therefore,  knowing 
that  to  kings,  princes,  rulers,  and  magistrates  appertains  the  conservation  and  puigation  of 
idigion,  and  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  church,  and  that  the  truth  of  God 
be  kept  pore  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all  corruptions 
or  alRiaes  in  discipline  and  worship  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
daly  settled,  administered,  and  observed.  We,  your  majesty^s  most  humble  subjects, 
do,  with  bowed  knees  and  bended  affections,  humbly  supplicate  your  majesty  that  you 
would  employ  your  royal  power  unto  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
ehuich  of  Seotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  and  unto  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work  of  uniformity  in  religion  in  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  in  one  confession  of  faith,  form  of  church-government,  directory  for  worship, 
and  catechizing ;  and  to  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism, 
profiuieiiess,  and  whatever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,^*  &c. 
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ous  meetings  should  be  permitted,  but  that  they  should  be  pre- 
vented, hindered,  and  made  known  to  the  executive.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  ostensibly  directed  against  the  remonstrants  alone, 
but  were  intended  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  overawing  the 
elections  for  the  ensuing  parliament,  and  paving  the  way  for  the 
complete  overturn  of  freedom  in  the  state  and  presbytery  in  the 
church. 

Mr  Sharpe,  on  his  arrival  from  London,  gave  a  keener  edge  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  and,  by  his  duplicity,  prevented 
the  good  men  among  the  resolutioners  from  taking  any  steps, 
either  for  their  own  security  or  the  relief  of  their  oppressed 
brethren.  In  answer  to  an  epistle  from  his  employers  to  the  king, 
entreating  his  favour  and  countenance  for  their  church,  he  brought 
the  following,  addressed  to  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  minister,  Edin- 
burgh, to  be  by  him  communicated  to  the  presbytery : — 

*'  Charles  R.,  trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  By 
the  letters  you  sent  to  us  with  this  bearer,  Mr  James  Sharpe,  and 
by  the  account  he  gave  of  the  state  of  our  church  there,  we  have 
received  full  information  of  your  sense  of  our  Bufferings  and  of 
your  constant  affection  and  loyalty  to  our  person  and  authority : 
And  therefore  we  will  detain  him  here  no  longer— of  whose  good 
services  we  are  very  sensible — ^nor  will  we  delay  to  let  you  know 
by  him  our  gracious  acceptance  of  your  address,  and  how  well  we 
are  satisfied  with  your  carriage  and  with  the  generality  of  the 
ministers  of  Scotland  in  this  time  of  trial,  whilst  some,  under 
specious  pretences,  swerved  from  that  duty  and  allegiance  they 
owed  to  us.  And  because  such,  who  by  the  countenance  of  usur- 
pers have  disturbed  the  peace  of  that  our  church,  may  also  labour 
to  create  jealousies  in  the  minds  of  well-meaning  people,  we  have 
thought  fit  by  this  to  assure  you,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
resolve  to  discountenance  profanity  and  all  contemners  and  op- 
posers  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  We  do  also  resolve  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland- 
as  it  is  settled  by  law,  without  violation,  and  to  countenance  in  the 
due  exercise  of  their  functions  all  such  ministers  who  shall  behave 
themselves  dutifully  and  peaceably  as  becomes  men  of  their  call- 
ing.    We  will  also  take  care  that  the  authority  and  acts  of  the 
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General  Assembly  at  St  AndreVs  and  Dundee,  1651,*  be  owned 
and  stand  in  force  until  we  shall  call  another  General  Assembly, 
which  we  purpose  to  do  as  soon  as  our  affairs  will  permit.  And 
we  do  intend  to  send  for  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  and  some  other 
ministers,  that  we  may  speak  with  them  in  what  may  further  con- 
cern the  afiairs  of  that  church.  And  as  we  are  very  well  satisfied 
with  your  resolution  not  to  meddle  without  your  sphere,  so  we  do 
expect  that  church  judicatories  in  Scotland  and  ministers  there 
will  keep  within  the  compass  of  their  station,  meddling  only  with 
matteis  ecclesiastick,  and  promoting  our  authority  and  interest 
with  our  subjects  against  all  opposers :  and  that  they  will  take 
special  notice  of  snch  who,  by  preaching,  or  private  conventicles, 
or  any  other  way,  transgress  the  limits  of  their  calling  by  endea- 
Touring  to  corrupt  the  people,  or  sow  seeds  of  disaffection  to  us 
or  our  government.  This  you  shall  make  known  to  the  several 
presbyteries  within  that  our  kingdom.  And  as  we  do  give  assur- 
ance of  our  favour  and  encouragement  to  you,  and  to  all  honest, 
deserving  ministers  there,  so  ^e  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you 
that  you  be  earnest  in  your  prayers,  publick  and  private,  to  Al- 
mighty God,  who  is  our  Rock  and  our  Deliverer,  both  for  us  and 
for  onr  government,  that  we  may  have  fresh  and  constant  supplies 
of  his  grace,  and  the  right  improvement  of  all  his  mercies  and 
deliverances  to  the  honour  of  his  great  nanie,  and  the  peace, 
safety,  and  benefit  of  all  our  kingdoms ;  and  so  we  bid  you 
heartily  fiirewell.*" 

Delighted  with  this  most  gracious  epistle,  the  Edinburgh  pres- 
bytery printed  and  caused  it  to  be  transmitted  to  all  the  presbyte- 
ries in  Scotland,  praised  it  from  their  pulpits,  and  procured  a  silver 
box  to  preserve  the  precious  original.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that,  under  language  so  explicitly  guaranteeing  the  government  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  law,  that,  by  any  lurking 
inuendo,  Episcopacy  could  be  meant,  the  resolutioners  therefore 
considered  the  day  as  their  own,  and,  with  premature  speed,  hasted 
to  chant  their  victory.  They  warmly  thanked  his  majesty  for  his 
letter,  which  they  told  him  in  their  address  they  had  received 

*  The  actf  of  these  Attcmblies  were  almost  entirely  levelled  against  the  remonatrators. 
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upon  a  day  formerly  devoted  by  them  to  mourning,  September  3,* 
which  had  revived  their  spirits,  and  excited  them  to  bless  tbe 
Lord  who  had  put  such  a  purpose  in  his  royal  heart  to  preserre 
and  protect  the  government  of  the  church  without  violation  ;  Hor 
was  the  "  choice  of  such  an  able  and  faithful  person,^  as  Lauder- 
dale, "  for  the  weighty  employment  of  secretary  less  an  object  of 
gratulation  !''  But  while  we  look  back  with  pity  upon  the  speedy 
dissipation  of  all  the  good  men^s  hopes  and  anticipations,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  they  in  some  measure  merited  them 
for  the  facility  with  which  they  allowed  themselves  to  become  the 
dupes  and  the  tools,  in  persecuting  their  own  brethren,  of  these 
very  men  by  whom  they  themselves  were  afterwards  persecuted. 

Sharpe,  whose  composition  the  letter  was,  followed  out  his  plan 
of  dividing  the  ministers.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  reroon- 
strators  were  the  most  acute  and  least  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
of  the  Presbyterians  ;  he  knew  also  that  they  suspected  him,  and 
he  hated  them  ;  he  therefore,  by  an  insinuation  in  it,  pointed 
them  out  as  persons  who,  under  specious  pretences,  had  swerved 
from  their  duty  during  the  usurpation  ;  and  the  church  judicato- 
ries hastened  to  inflict  punishment  upon  them  for  this  indefinite 
crime — "  Our  synods  after  this,''  says  Kirkton,  "  doing  little 
other  thing  than  censuring  and  laying  aside  those  of  that  vmy. 
And  though  the  preceding  harvest  before  the  king's  return  all  the 
synods  of  Scotland  hade  agreed  to  bury  by-past  differences,  yet, 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  blessed  letter,  the  old  wounds  opened  ; 
and  wherever  the  public  resolution-men  were  the  plurality,  the 
protesters  were  censured  upon  the  hurried  differences.  In  the 
synod  of  Merse,  they  laid  aside  five  ministers  :  in  Lothian,  many 
were  laid  aside  both  in  Lithgow  and  Biggar  presbyteries ;  so  it 
was  in  Perth  and  in  the  north :  and  the  truth  is,  had  not  the 
course  of  synods  been  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  bishops, 


*  The  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester — an  ominous  coincidence 
08  it  turned  out.  Another  was  remarke4  at  tlie  time,  "  It  was  a  sad  obaenratioa,  that 
that  very  day  of  the  month  being  the  23d  of  August,  on  which  the  protesteni  were  ap- 
prehended, was  the  very  same  day  whereon  100  years  before  the  popish  religion  had 
been  abolished,  and  the  true  religion  established  in  parliament;  and  some  feared  this 
might  be  the  turning  of  the  tide  backwards."     Kirkton,  p.  73. 
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few  had  keeped  their  places  who  were  afterwards  ejected  by  that 
in&mous  proclamation  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  1662/^ 

Nor  was  the  committee  idle ;  Mr  Patrick  Oillespie,  principal 
of  Glasgow  College,  was  brought  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  Mr  Robert  Row,  minister  of  Abercom,  and  W.  Wiseheart 
of  Kinniel,  were  confined  to  their  chambers  in  the  town.  Having 
forbid  any  meetings  for  petitioning,  they  proceeded  to  display 
their  antipathy  to  those  principles  of  freedom,  for  which  their 
&ihers  had  contended,  by  emitting  a  proclamation  against  Ruther- 
ford^s  Lex  Rex — a  work  which  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
covenanters,  as  it  advocated  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  legitimate 
limitations  on  power,  with  an  energy  and  clearness  the  enemies  of 
freedom  could  not  bear ;  and  another  work,  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Mr  James  Guthrie,  entitled  "  The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath 
against  Scotland,^'  which  enumerated  the  sins  of  the  land,  princes, 
priests,  and  people,  with  a  faithfulness  that  was  intolerable. 
They  declared  these  two  books  to  be  full  of  seditious  and  trea- 
sonable matter,  animating  his  majesty's  good  subjects  to' rise  up 
in  rebellion  against  their  lawful  prince  and  sovereign,  and  poison- 
ing their  hearts  with  many  seditious  and  rebellious  principles,  pre- 
judicial to  his  royal  person  and  authority,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  All,  therefore,  possessed  of  copies  of  the  obnoxious 
publications  were  required  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  king's  solicitor 
within  a  certain  time,  under  pain  of  being  considered  enemies  to 
his  majesty's  authority,  and  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly. 
They  were  both  burnt  at  the  cross — a  favourite,  if  not  a  very  con- 
vincing, mode  of  answering  such  like  productions.  With  revolt- 
ing meanness,  they  at  the  same  time  caused  the  inscriptions  to 
be  effiiced  firom  the  tombs  of  Alexander  Henderson  in  Edinburgh, 
and  George  Gillespie  at  Kirkaldy — ^men  who  needed  not  the  frail 
remembrance  of  a  monumental  stone  to  make  their  memories  live 
in  the  recollection  of  their  country,  and  whose  services  have  more 
lasting  record  than  a  graving-iron  could  bestow. 

Some  few  days  after,  they  made  a  still  more  explicit  disclosure 
of  their  aversion  to  the  '*  good  old  cause" — a  sneering  form  of  ex- 
pression become  fashionable  among  the  courtiers — ^by  another  pro- 
clamation directed  against  the  remonstrants  and  their  adherents, 

c 
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not  only  forbidding  meetings  for  consultation,  which  were  still 
legal,  but  likewise  any  adverting,  in  their  sermons  or  otherwise, 
to  the  state  of  the  church,  or  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  introduction  of  the  exploded  and  hated  prelatical  offices  and 
forms ;  and,  as  they  knew  the  effect  of  popular  preaching,  they 
appear  to  have  been  most  anxious  at  once  to  suppress  all  pulpit 
opposition  to  the  course  they  were  about  to  pursue. 

Of  the  watchmen  upon  the  Scottish  Zion,  the  remonstrants 
had  been  the  most  wakeful  and  most  jealous  of  encroaclunents 
upon  the  established  covenanted  constitution  of  the  church  and 
state,  and  the  committee  were  assured,  that  when  they  appre- 
hended danger,  they  would  not  be  silent ;  they  therefore  expressly 
commanded  that  none,  in  sermons,  preachings,  declamations,  or 
speeches,  should  presume  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  his  majesty 
or  his  progenitors,  misconstrue  his  proceedings,  or  meddle,  in  his 
affairs  or  estate,  present,  bygone,  or  in  time  coming,  under  the 
highest  penalties ;  and  if  any  who  heard  what  could  be  construed 
into  slander  against  the  king  did  not  reveal  it,  they  were  to  be 
liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  principals.  This  proclamation, 
the  anti-type  of  so  many  furious  attacks  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
lieges,  was  calculated  to  ensnare  those  who,  being  accustomed 
openly  to  speak  their  sentiments,  were  not  prepared  at  once  to 
renounce  all  mention  of  public  affairs  in  commoQ  conversation  or 
public  discourses,  whether  ministers,  elders,  or  private  gentlemen  ; 
and  numbers  of  each  description  were  immediately  made  to  feel 
its  oppressive  weight. 

Had  a  free  election  been  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  loyal 
phrenzy  of  many,  and  the  hypocritical  pretensions  of  more,  there 
might  some  troublesome  members  have  procured  admission  to 
the  estates ;  but  those  whose  influence  and  opposition  were  most 
dreaded,  being  by  this  proclamation  placed  in  very  delicate  cir- 
cumstances— as  evidence  of  unguarded  expressions  might  easily 
have  been  procured — were  happy  to  escape  censure,  and  did  not 
stand  forward  at  the  only  time  when  they  could  have  done  so  with 
some  probability  of  success,  in  support  of  the  constitution,  free- 
dom, and  religion  of  their  country.  The  committee,  however, 
did  not  rest  here :  with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  although 
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conscious  themfielvcs  of  having  to  a  roan  complied  with  the  Eng- 
lish, they  hung  out  a  threat  of  prosecution  for  this  common  and 
inevitable  fault,  which  damped  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  assert 
the  independence  of  a  Scottish  parliament,  or  the  privileges  they 
had  obtained  from  the  crown  during  the  late  struggle.* 

Besides  to  pinion  the  country  gentlemen  more  effectually,  they 
tendered  a  bond  to  all  of  whom  they  were  suspicious,  which  they 
obliged  them  to  sign,  with  a  sufficient  cautioner,  each  binding 
themselves — besides  disowning  the  remonstrance — that  theyshould 
not  in  any  way  or  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  plot,  contrive, 
speak,  or  do  any  thing  tending,  or  what  might  tend,  to  the  hurt, 
prejudice,  or  derogation  of  his  majesty'^s  royal  person  or  any  of 
that  royal  family — that  they  should  not  do  any  thing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  tending,  or  that  might  tend,  to  the  breach  or  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace,  nor  connive  or  concur  with  any  person 
whatsoever  who  should  contrive  any  such  thing ;  but,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  stop  and  let  any  such  plot  and  doing,  and 
appear  personally  before  the  committee,  sub-committee,  or  parlia- 
ment, upon  a  lawful  citation ;  and,  in  case  of  failure,  the  parties 
bound  themselves  to  pay  a  high  fine,  besides  whatever  other  pun- 
ishment might  be  inflicted. 

For  a  justification  of  proceedings  so  unwarrantable,  we  must 
look  to  the  sequel ;  it  was  not  because  the  parties  accused  were 
mimical  either  to  kingly  government  or  to  the  person  or  right  of 
Charles,  but  because  the  plan  was  already  formed  for  sweeping 
from  the  &ce  of  the  country,  had  it  been  possible,  whatever  was 
lovely  or  of  good  report — whatever  in  the  institutions  of  the  state 
or  the  polity  of  the  church  was  calculated  to  present  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  tide  of  obscene  licentiousness  and  faithless  despotism 
that  was  now  fast  flowing  upon  them.     Their  stretches  of  power 

*  Of  the  natare  of  these  proeecutions,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  from  the  fol- 
lowing : — **  Mr  James  Nasmyth,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Hamilton,  \v-as  sisted  before 
the  committee  for  words  allcdged  to  have  been  spoken  by  him  many  years  ago.  About 
the  year  1650,  when  Lambert  was  in  the  church,  it  was  alledged  he  pressed  his  hearers 
to  employ  their  power  for  God,  and  not  in  opposition  to  the  go»pe1,  otherwise  they 
might  expect  to  bo  brought  down  by  the  judgement  of  God  as  tliosc  who  went  before 
were  I**     Wodrow^  toI.  i.  p.  12. 
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against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  do  not,  however,  seem  to  hare 
occasioned  any  remonstrance;  and  the  synod  of  Lothian  was 
amused  with  a  proclamation  for  calling  a  General  Assembly,  which 
Mr  William  Sharpe  had  submitted  for  their  amendment ;  but  the 
last  acts  of  the  committee,  levying  a  cess,  excited  some  remark  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  tax  or  their  power  to  exact  it. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  a  proclamation  announced  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament ;  and  the  same  day  another,  that  the  king  had 
committed  to  them  the  consideration  and  judging  of  the  conduct 
of  all  his  subjects  during  the  late  troubles,  from  whom  alone  he 
would  receive  any  applications,  and  promising,  after  his  honour 
and  ancient  royal  prerogative  were  vindicated,  he  would  grant  a 
free,  full  pardon  and  indemnity — a  promise  which,  although  con- 
veyed in  very  specious  language,  and  accompanied  by  an  assurance 
that  there  was  nothing  his  royal  bosom  was  more  desirous  of  than 
that  his  people  should  be  blessed  with  abundance  of  happiness, 
peace,  and  plenty,  was  received  with  suspicion,  and,  like  almost 
all  the  other  acts  of  grace,  afforded  little  relief  to  the  unfortunate, 
while  it  secured  the  persons  and  plunder  of  those  who  had  pil- 
laged and  oppressed  them. 


BOOK   11. 


DECEMBER  1660  to  12th  JULY  1661. 

Lord  H%h  Coomunioner  arriTes  in  Edinbuiglu^arliuneiiU^ts  compotttion«M»Act 
of  iademnily  irithlialdw.M.Lord  Chancellor  restored  to  the  Preridentthipu*«.Oath  of 
^n^gianf  1  ifmtn n^Twinm  in  iefoimation-work«.«J>iTine  tight  of  Kingi  Maertedw«» 
StSkmn  Leagoe  and  Corenant  lepealed^-JEngagemeAt  approTed,  &e.««^eelarar 
tiaL.«ReaolntioDen  bqpn  to  perceive  their  error«M»Middleton  amiues  the  ministeri 
of  Edinburgh .. .,.  Manner  of  concocting  the  Act  redasoiy  and  of  getting  it  pomed^,^^ 
lfiddleton*a  interriew  with  D.  Dickson  and  part  of  the  Edinhnigh  presbyterj^.*. 
DirtiMs  of  the  ministeDL^Dispeision  of  the  synodsu^Condnding  act&.^Trial  of 
Aigyl€u«His  bebavioiir  before  and  at  the  plaoe  of  execntion^^Txial  of  James 
Guthrie«.,His  behavionr  and  execntion^^Captain  GoTan^^Prosecntions  of  Mr 
Traill  of  Edinbaigh.««Jffr  Monciief  of  Soone^^Intrepid  reply  of  his  wife«»^Mr 
Robert  Macirurd  of  Glasgow.»«JE[is  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  the  Reetora- 
^km^^JHiB  aecqsation^i.^»Defencf>„  „Banishment»J3winton  of  Svinton^.JSur  John 
Christy  and  Mr  P.  Gillespie^s  escape.*^<M^arliament  rises,.  „  8am  nel  Rutherford. 

• 

Thb  Earl  of  Middleion,  Loid  High  Commissioner,  arrived  at  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Holyrood  on  the  last  day  of  December  1660. 
He  entered  upon  his  office  with  great  pomp ;  and,  being  allowed 
a  princely  salary  for  the  support  of  his  establishment,  he  vied 
with  royalty  itself  in  the  profusion  of  his  expenditure.  Every 
preparation  had  been  made  for  his  reception  :  he  was  met  and  con- 
ducted to  his  residence  by  a  laige  concourse  of  the  nobility  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  capital ;  and  the  venerable  cathedral  of 
St  Giles  had  been  elegantly  fitted  up  with  a  throne  for  his  Grace 
and  lofts  for  the  parliament. 

That  parliament  which  met  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 
was  one  entirely  suited  for  promoting  the  schemes  of  the  Scottish 
rulers.     The  old  nobles,  who  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
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covenant,  had  almost  all  died  out,  their  estates  had  been  wasted, 
and  of  the  new  race  too  many,  neglected  in  their  education, 
were  now  dependant  in  their  circumstances.  When  the  king 
arrived,  they  had  flocked  to  London  to  put  in  their  claims  upon 
his  justice  or  generosity  for  their  suflferings  in  the  royal  cause, 
and  had  been  received  with  specious  condescension,  and  sent  home 
with  empty  pockets  and  magnificent  expectations.  But  they  had 
learned  at  court  to  laugh  at  sobriety,  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to 
consider  even  common  decency  a  mark  of  disloyalty,  while  they 
looked  to  a  rich  harvest  of  fines  and  confiscations  from  the  estates 
of  the  remonstrators,  as  a  reward  for  their  sacrificing  their  princi- 
ples and  profession  at  the  shrine  of  prerogative.  The  commis- 
sioners for  counties  and  burghs  were  chosen  entirely  from  among 
those  who  were  considered  devoted  to  the  court  and  averse  to  the 
strict  Presbyterians. '  In  some  cases,  when  persons  of  an  opposite 
description  had  been  returned,  the  ruling  party  interfered  and 
procured  others  to  be  substituted ;  and  to  prevent  such  as  were 
distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
dom from  offering  themselves  as  candidates,  they  got  them  accused 
of  complying  with  the  usurpers,  and  summoned  as  criminals.* 

From  a  parliament  so  constituted,  the  most  servile  compliance 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  but,  to  ensure  their  submission,  an 
act  of  indemnity  had  been  withheld  from  Scotland ;  and,  while 
every  one  dreaded  his  individual  safety,  the  whole  assisted  in  de^ 
stroying  that  public  liberty  which  might  have  afiTorded  a  better 
chance  for  security  than  the  will  of  a  prince  or  the  favour  of  a 
parasite.  The  regalia,  always  carried  before  the  commissioner  at 
the  opening  of  a  session,  were  borne — ^the  crown  by  the  Earl  of 

*  Wero  it  not  that  mankind  havo  a  strange  propensity  to  reward  with  injury  faronn 
they  feel  too  great  to  repay,  and  to  heap  injustice  upon  their  benefactors  in  order  to 
conceal  their  ingratitude,  we  would  be  astonished  at  the  conduct  of  Charles ;  but  hav- 
ing often,  in  private  life,  seen  that  to  raise  a  wretch  from  penury,  was  to  incur  hii 
hatred,  if  wo  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  rise  in  proportion.  We  confess  tliat  the 
ingratitude  of  princes  to  tho^e  who  have  succoured  them  in  distress,  ceases  to  ejccitc 
those  strong  feelings  of  reprobation,  which  we  have  often  heard  men  in  humbler  life, 
who  were  themselves  guilty  of  grosser  injustice,  express  against  crimes,  whose  highest 
ag^pravation  was,  that  they  were  committed  by  persons  of  rank. 
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Crawford,  the  sceptre  by  Sutherland,  and  the  sword  by  Mar. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  rode  imme- 
diately behind.  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  who  had  preached  the  coro- 
nation sermon  before  Charles  when  he  was  inaugurated  at  Scone, 
delivered  upon  this  occasion  a  faithful  and  appropriate  discourse 
from  2  Chron.  xix.  6. — "  Take  heed  what  you  do ;  for  you  judge 
not  for  man  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment.^^ 

The  Elarl  of  Middleton^s  commission  was  then  presented,  and, 
as' had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  an  act  was  brought  forward 
to  restore  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  Presidentship  of  parliament. 
This  act,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  reformation  in 
Scotland,  deserves  particular  notice.  By  several  acts  of  the  estates, 
passed  during  tlie  troublous  times,  particularly  one  of  the  last, 
held  in  1651,  at  which,  the  king  himself  had  presided,  it  was  en- 
acted, that,  before  entering  upon  business,  every  member  should 
swear  and  subscribe  the  covenant,  without  which  the  constitution 
of  parliament  would  become  null  and  void.  To  have  set  aside 
these  statutes  openly  and  at  once,  was  thought  too  flagrant ;  but 
it  had  also  been  enacted  during  the  late  struggle,  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  parliament  should  be  elected  by  parliament,  instead 
of  the  Chancellor  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  it  was  therefore 
proposed  to  abolish  this  privilege,  as  trenching  upon  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. In  this  act,  however,  brought  forward  for  that  purpose, 
was  inserted  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which  went  to  annul  all  pre*- 
ceding  oaths,  and  covertly  to  revive  the  abhorred  supremacy  of 
the  king.  It  was  insidiously  worded,  in  order  that  those  who 
wished  to  have  an  excuse  for  compliance  might  take  it  without 
appearing  undisguisedly  to  violate  their  former  engagements,  yet 
sufficiently  plain  to  justify  a  refusal  by  men  who  were  not  alto- 
gether prepared  to  surrender  their  principles  to  their  interest. 

By  it  the  sovereign  was  acknowledged  only  supreme  governor 
in  the  kingdom  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that  no  foreign  prince,  power,  or  state,  nor  person,  civil  nor 
ecclesiastic,  had  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  superiority  over  the 
same ;  "  and  therefore,"  it  was  added,  "  I  utterly  renounce  and 
forsake  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  and  authorities,  an^  shall, 
at  my  utmost  power,  defend,  assist,  and  maintain  his  majesty '*s 
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jurisdiction  aforesaid  against  all  deadly,  and  never  decline  his 
majesty'^s  power  and  jurisdiction/^  The  consistent  and  stricter 
part  of  the  Presbyterians  were  not  imposed  upon.  They  consi- 
dered, and  correctly  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  this  was  a  com- 
plete acknowledgment  of  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  power  to  alter  or  innovate  at  his  pleasure 
upon  the  religion  of  the  country.  In  parliament,  however,  almost 
the  whole  took  the  oath  without  remark,  except  the  Earis  of  Cas- 
sils  and  Melville  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Laird  of  Kilbumie  of 
the  commissioners,  who  would  not  subscribe  it  unless  allowed  to 
limit  the  kiug'^s  supremacy  to  civil  matters — ^an  explanation  which 
Middleton  was  disposed  to  admit  of  verbally,  but,  knowing  the 
extent  to  which  allegiance  was  to  be  required,  he  refused  to  per- 
mit this  explanation  to  be  recorded. 

Having  thus  dispensed  with  the  obligation  of  the  covenant  as  a 
parliament-oath,  and  reinstated  his  majesty  in  his  ecclesiastical 
power,  they  proceeded  to  restore  to  him  a  less  questionable  part 
of  the  prerogative — the  nomination  of  the  officers  of  state,  privy 
councillors,  and  Lords  of  Session,  the  right  of  convoking  and  dis- 
solving parliament,  of  commanding  the  militia,  and  of  making 
peace  and  war.  These  powers,  which  are  now  deemed  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  crown  in  regular  ordinary  times,  had  been 
assumed  by  the  estates  of  Scotland  (1649)  on  account  of  their 
abuse  by  the  English  ministers  and  favourites,  at  a  period  when 
our  country,  from  being  the  poorest  of  the  two  united  kingdoms, 
and  the  most  distant  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  king,  was 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  oppressed  by  those  who  obtained  possession 
of  the  royal  ear : — and  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  melancholy 
period,  evince  but  too  clearly  how  well  founded  was  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  the  power  intrusted  to  a  monarch  who  was  a  non- 
resident. But  what  then  particularly  disgusted  the  friends  of 
freedom,  was,  to  observe  in  their  re-enactment,  the  express  unqua- 
lified avowal  of  the  slavish  tenets  of  the  divine  rights  of  kings, 
and  their  accountability  to  God  alone,  the  assertion  of  which  had 
occasioned  all  the  troubles  of  the  land,  had  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the1)lock,  and  which  was  eventually  to  forfeit  for  the  Stuarts 
the  throne  of  their  fathers. 
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Sudden  and  astonishing  as  had  been  the  revolution  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  public  feelings  and  morals,  and  outrageously 
Yiolent  as  the  shoutings  of  new&ngled  loyalty  had  been  against 
the  treasons  and  insults  of  the  remonstrators,  still  the  covenants 
were  esteensed  sacred  bonds  by  an  imposing  number  of  the  wor- 
thiest part  of  the  community,  whom  it  might  not  have  been  advis- 
able to  shock  too  abruptly.  These  revered  engagements  were 
therefore  first  attacked  obliquely  in  an  act  which  purported  merely 
toassert  a  constitutional  truth  respecting  '^  his  majesty'^s  royal  pre- 
rogative in  making  of  leagues  and  the  convention  of  the  subjects,^^ 
which,  after  narrating  some  enactments  forbidding  councils,  conven- 
tions, or  assemblies,  for  determining  matters  of  state,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastic, without  his  majesty'^s  command  or  license,  declared  that 
any  explanation  or  glosse  that,  during  these  troubles,  had  been  put 
upon  these  acts — *^  as,  '  that  they  are  not  to  be  extended  against 
any  leagues,  councils,  conventions,  assemblies,  or  meetings,  made, 
holden,  or  kept  by  the  subjects  for  preservation  of  the  king^s  ma- 
jesty, the  religion,  laws,  or  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  or  for  the 
public  good  either  of  kirk  or  kingdom,^  are  false  and  disloyal .^^ 
No  opposition  having  been  made  to  this  act,  a  more  decisive  fol- 
lowed, annulling  the  "  pretended''^  convention  of  estates  kept  in 
1643,  which  had  entered  into  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
bat  which,  not  having  been  convoked  by  the  king,  although  after- 
wards approved,  afforded  at  least  some  pretext  for  disallowing  it. 
Next  came  an  act  *'  concerning  the  League  and  Covenant,  declar- 
ing that  there  was  no  obligation  on  4he  kingdom  by  covenant  to 
endeavour,  by  arms,  a  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  or  to  meddle  in  any  seditious  way  in  any  thing  concerning 
the  religion  and  government  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
land.'' With  this,  perhaps,  there  was  little  quarrel.  The  attempts 
to  obtain  uniformity  in  religion,  and  to  procure  a  hollow  profession 
of  the  form,  where  the  reality  was  notoriously  wanting,  was  a  po- 
litical sin,  for  which  the  covenanters  had  suffered  severely  already, 
and  the  repetition  of  which  it  might  be  laudable  to  prevent ;  yet, 
as  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  been  formally,  fully, 
and  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  all  the  members  of  the  state  in  sub- 
sequent parliaments,  and  was  by  many  good  men  considered  irrc- 
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versiblc,  it  might  have  been  more  decorous  to  have  allowed  it  to 
remain  a  dead  letter,  especially  as  it  had  been  renounced  by  the 
English,  and  could  not  in  such  circumstances  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Scots.  Considerable  reluctance  was  expressed  respecting  tbis 
measure ;  and,  to  silence  opposition,  the  commissioner  infoimcd 
the  House  that  he  had  no  orders  from  his  royal  master  to  encroach 
upon  the  National  Covenant  or  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people ; 
but  as  to  leagues  with  other  nations,  he  conceived  they  could  not 
now  subsist  with  the  laws  of  the  king.  One  honest  man,  however, 
had  the  courage  publicly  to  avow  that  he  could  do  nothing  against 
his  lawful  oath  and  covenant ;  and  numbers  who  could  not  ap- 
prove of  the  act,  silently  withdrew.  To  make  the  annulling  of 
the  covenant  more  palatable,  the  managers  sweetened  the  draught 
by  an  act  against  papists,  priests,  and  Jesuits,  whose  numbers  they 
asserted  more  abounded  of  late,  and  insinuated  as  if  the  coven- 
ants had  been  the  cause  of  the  increase  ! 

Preparatory  to  the  bloody  tragedy  with  which  they  were  to  con- 
clude, an  act  was  passed  approving  of  the  engagement,  and  vili- 
fying in  the  most  bitter  terms  all  who  opposed  that  expedition, 
ruinous  equally  to  the  king  and  to  the  country ;  and  another, 
condemning  the  transactions  respecting  the  delivering  up  of 
Charles  I.  at  Newcastle,  and  declaring  the  approval  of  them  by 
the  parliament,  1647,  to  have  been  the  deed  of  a  few  factious,  dis- 
loyal persons,  and  not  the  deed  of  the  nation.  All  the  acts  which 
had  been  voted  were  embodied  into  a  declaration,  entitled  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  majesty ""s  prerogative,  which,  together  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  every  peraon  holding  a  place  of  public 
trust  was  required  to  subscribe,  and  all  other  persons  who  should 
be  required  by  his  majesty'^s  privy  council,  or  any  having  autho- 
rity from  them,  should  be  required  to  take  and  swear ;  and  who- 
ever should  refuse  or  delay  to  take  them,  were  not  only  to  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  any  office  of  public  trust,  but  be  looked  upon 
as  persons  disaffected  to  his  majcsty''s  authority  and  government. 

Hitherto,  a  majority  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers — the  remon- 
strators  excepted — had  remained  silent,  while  those  who,  after  Mr 
Douglas,  were  employed  to  preach  before  parliament,  shamefully 
flattered  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  by  declaiming  against  sedi- 
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tious  bands  and  the  irregularity  of  the  times,  and  inculcating  the 
courtly  doctrine  of  gratitude  for  their  gracious  deliverance  from 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  and  for  the  miraculous  restoration  of  the 
king — the  duty  of  unlimited  confidence  on  the  best  of  princes  ; 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  Episcopacy  as  that  form 
of  cburch-goTemment  that  suited  best  with  monarchy ;  but  when 
the  plans  of  the  managers  began  to  be  developed,  even  the  reso- 
lutioncrs  were  painfully  constrained  to  suspect  that  they  had  been 
duped,  and  that  their  brethren  who  wished  at  first  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  their  fears,  and  to  supplicate  against  encroach- 
ment, acted  the  wiser  and  more  reputable  part.  When  too  late, 
they  saw  the  folly  of  admitting  to  power  men  of  bad  principles, 
and  trusting  either  to  their  professions  of  repentance  or  the  sniall- 
ness  of  their  number.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  now  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent ;  they  had  frequent  interviews  with 
the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who,  during  the  progress  of  the  measures, 
treated  them  with  respect  and  fair  promises.  They  entreated 
tliat,  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  supremacy  of  the  king  might 
be  restricted  to  his  right  as  supreme  governor  in  civil  affairs,  and 
in  ecclesiastical,  as  defined  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  23 : 
that  it  might  be  declared  by  parliament  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  make  void  the  oath  of  God  :  and  that  an  act  might  be  passed 
ratifying  anew  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Directory  of  Wor- 
ship. His  Grace  politely  promised  to  transmit  their  desires  to 
the  king,  and  requested  that  they  would  draw  out  an  act  of  ratifi- 
cation, such  as  they  would  consider  satisfactory,  and  he  would 
attend  to  it,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

But,  while  he  was  amusing  them  in  this  manner,  a  measure  was 
in  progress — the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  ever  tried  in  any 
legislative  body — for  which,  however,  the  Scottish  parliament,  by 
a  pecnliarity  in  its  constitution,  afforded  every  facility.  That 
peculiarity  consisted  in  having  a  committee,  called  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  composed  of  from  eight  to  twelve  persons  of  each 
estate,  who  prepared  all  the  bills  brought  before  the  House;  so 
that  when  they  were  presented  the  members  had  little  else  to  do 
but  to  vote.  This  committee,  at  all  times  under  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  was,  in  the  present  instance,  com])lctely  devoted  to  the 
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king^s  pleasure,  and  ready  to  approve  and  propose  ivhatever  he 
desired.  Every  thing  had  been  so  arranged  by  them,  that  the 
parliament  was  only  required  to  meet  in  the  afternoon  of  two  days 
in  the  week,*  where  the  important  acts  already  noticed,  together 
with  others  of  a  civil  nature,  of  scarcely  less  consequence,  had 
passed  precipitately  almost  without  discussion.  Even  this  me- 
thod, however,  seemed  too  slow  for  accomplishing  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  work  of  reformation,  and  an  idea  was  now  revived, 
which  had  been  originally  suggested  in  a  meeting  at  London  by 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie  of  Tarbet,  for  disannulling  at  one  sweep 
the  whole  of  the  parliaments  whose  proceedings  were  disagreeable 
to  the  present  rulers,  or  presented  any  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  unlimited  despotism. 

Middleton  had  brought  to  Scotland,  not  only  the  high  monar- 
chical principles,  but  the  shameless  manners  of  the  English  court, 
rendered  still  more  disgraceful  by  the  regardless  habits  of  a  rough 
mercenary.  Short  as  were  the  sessions  of  parliament,  and  late  in 
the  day  as  they  met,  he  and  his  companions  occasionally  reeled 
to  the  House  in  such  a  state,  that  an  immediate  adjournment  be- 
came necessary.  Their  sederunts  at  the  Palace  were  more  pro- 
tracted ;  and  the  most  important  affairs  were  settled  on  these 
occasions,  when  all  difficulties  were  got  rid  of,  with  a  iacilitj  fiir 
beyond  the  reach  of  forenoon-disputants,  engaging  each  other  in  a 
dry  debate.  At  some  such  carousal,  a  jocular  remark  of  Prim- 
rose'^8  is  said  to  have  decided  the  commissioner ;  and  the  draught 
of  a  bill,  rescinding  all  the  parliaments  which  had  met  since  1640 
as  illegal  and  rebellious,  was  framed  and  attempted  to  be  hurried 
through  parliament  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  rest.  An  unex- 
pected opposition  delayed  its  passage.  As  ^'  that  incomparable 
king,**"  Charles  I.,  had  freely  presided  at  one,  and  the  king  himself 
at  two  others,  some  of  the  best  affected  to  the  court  did  not  ap- 
prove of  an  act,  which  they  said  went  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the 
memory  of  the  blessed  martyr,  and  was  highly  disrespectful  to  his 
present  majesty.     What  staggered,  however,  even  that  assem- 


*  Before  this,  it  had  been  the  custom  for  parliament  to  meet  at  nine  oVIock,  a.m. 
and  sometime!  earlier,  while  their  committees  met  about  seven  to  prepare  the  business. 
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blage,  base  and  servile  as  it  was,  was  the  danger  of  destroying  all 
the  I^al  foundations  of  security  for  private  property.  If  parlia- 
ments, regularly  constituted  in  the  royal  presence,  could  be  thus 
easily  set  aside,  another  parliament  following  the  precedent  might 
make  this  void,  and  render  the  tenures  of  their  rights  and  posses- 
sions as  unstable  as  they  would  be  under  the  finnan  of  an  eastem 
sultan.  To  satisfy  these,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  all  acts, 
rights,  and  securities  passed  in  any  of  the  pretended  meetings,  or 
bj  Tirtae  thereof,  in  favour  of  any  particular  persons  for  their 
civil  and  private  interests,  should  stand  good  and  valid  unto  them, 
excepting  only  such  as  should  be  questioned  before  th^  act  of  in- 
demnity ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
and  a  few  others,  a  majority  agreed  to  undo  all  that  had  been 
done  in  &vour  of  religion  and  liberty  for  the  preceding  twenty 
jeais,  and  to  wreath  around  their  necks  the  yoke  that  had  galled 
their  fiUhers  for  other  twenty  before. 

Some  indistinct  rumours  of  the  recissory  act  having  reached  the 
ministers  of  Edinbuigh,  the  presbytery  assembled  to  draw  up  a 
supplication,  praying  that  their  church-government  might  be  pre- 
served to  them  amid  this  general  wreck,  and  that  some  new  civil 
sanction  might  be  granted  in  place  of  the  statutes  about  to  be  re- 
pealed ;  and  three  of  the  most  complaisant  were  deputed  to  the 
commissioner,  to  show  it  before  presenting  to  parliament.  His 
Grace  prevailed  upon  them  to  delay  doing  any  thing  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  they,  who  appear  to  have  been  very  willing  to  oblige, 
acceded,  and  the  bill  passed,  like  all  the  rest,  without  any  repre- 
sentation by  the  ministers  against  it.  Next  day,  when  they 
learned  it  had  been  voted  by  a  large  majority,  a  deputation  of  a 
different  stamp,  with  Mr  David  Dickson  at  their  head,  waited 
upon  Middletqn  to  remonstrate ;  but  he  had  attained  his  object, 
and  they  found  him  in  a  very  different  mood.  He  received  their 
paper  in  a  very  discourteous  manner,  and  told  them  they  were  mis- 
taken if  they  thought  to  terrify  him  with  their  papers — ^lie  was  no 
coward.  Dickson  pointedly  replied — "  He  knew  well  his  Grace 
was  no  coward,  ever  since  the  Bridge  of  Dee*'"' — ^a  sarcasm  the 
£ar]  seemed  to  feel,  as  he  had  there  distinguished  himself,  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  the  covenant  against  the  king'^s  army.     Nor 
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did  his  chagrin  abate  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  vows  he  had 
made  to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  interest,  in  1645,  when  under 
serious  impressions  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  but  turning  round 
pettishly,  asked,  "  What  do  you  talk  to  me  for  about  a  fit  of  the 
colic  ?'"  and  entirely  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  their 
supplication. 

An  evasive  deceitful  act  followed,  allowing  presbyteries  and 
synods  to  meet,  but  promising  to  make  it  his  majesty ''s  care  to 
settle  the  government  of  the  church  in  such  a  frame  as  should  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  most  suitable  to  monarchical 
government,  and  most  complying  with  the  public  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  kingdom.     It  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Lauderdale,  reminding  him  of 
their  suiferings  for  the  king,  of  the  steadiness  of  their  loyalty, 
and  their  opposition  to  the  heats  of  some  during  the  times  of  dis- 
traction ;  and  entreating  him,  by  his  zeal  for  his  majesty^s  service, 
and  his  love  for  his  mother  church,  to  interpose  with  his  majesty 
to  prevent  any  prejudice  to  her  established  government,  and  pro- 
cure the  calling  of  a  Oeneral  Assembly  as  the  king  had  promised. 
Public  fasts  were  now  kept  in  various  parishes  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  synods  met  to  prepare  supplications  for  some  con- 
firmatory act  to  set  the  people  at  rest  with  regard  to  their  religion. 
No  attention  was  paid  by  the  secretary  to  their  application,  and 
visiters  were  sent  to  the  dificrent  synods  to  prevent  their  taking 
any  disagreeable  steps,  or  dissolve  them  if  they  proved  refractor}'. 
Accordingly,  the  synod  of  Dumfries  was  dissolved  by  Queens- 
berry  and  Hartfield,  who  were  both  exceedingly  drunk  at  the  time, 
and  appear  to  have  dispersed  the  ministers  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, and  without  any  resistance.     Fife  was  equally  quietly  dis- 
missed by  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  entered  while  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  business ;  and,  ordering  them  to  dismiss  in  the 
king'*s  name,  they  obeyed  :*  in  their  respective  presbyteries,  they 

*  Lamont,  in  his  usual  ncuve  manner,  thus  narrates  the  transaction: — "  1661, 
AP17II  2.  The  Provincial  Assembly  of  Fyfo  sat  at  St  Andrew's,  where  Mr  David 
Forrest,  minister  of  Kilconquhar,  was  moderator.  After  they  had  sitten  a  day,  and 
condescended  upon  a  pcapcr  to  be  sent  to  his  majestic,  ^nshing  he  might  be  as  good  aa 
his  word,  etc.     [This,  in  reference,  he  had  srtit  dounc  to  the  presbetr}'  of  Edinboroughe, 
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afterwards  approved  of  a  petitioD,  and  declared  their  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Glasgow  and  Ayr 
being  the  most  obnoxious,  was  discharged  by  proclamation,  after 
they  had  drawn  up  a  supplication,  which  was  delayed  being  pre- 
sented through  the  manoeuvres  of  a  few  among  themselves  who 
afterwards  became  prelatic  dignitaries.  The  synod  of  Lothian 
split,  and,  at  the  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Callendar,  suspended  five 
of  their  most  pious  members,  and  removed  two  from  their  charges 
before  they  were  themselves  forcibly  turned  off.  The  northern 
judicatures  were  little  disturbed,  their  majorities  generally  "  fall- 
ing in  with  the  times.*" 

The  remaining  acts  of  this  parliament,  respecting  ecclesiastical 
afllairs,  and  which  became  instruments  of  cruelty  and  grounds  of 
persecution,  were,  the  seventeenth,  enjoining  the  29th  of  May — 
the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  also  the  king'^s  birth-day — to 
be  set  apart  as  a  day  holy  unto  the  Lord  for  ever,  to  be  part  em- 
ployed in  public  prayers,  thanksgiving,  preaching,  and  praises  to 
God  for  so  transcendent  mercies,  and  the  remaining  part  spent  in 


Sq»t.  3,  ]  660.]  As  ft]«o  speaking  of  another  peaper  to  be  intimat  in  the  severoll  parish 
ch arches,  to  pat  pcupell  in  mjnde  of  ther  oath  to  God  in  covenant,  in  caisc  that  epis- 
copaey  aould  againe  be  established  in  this  land  :  as  also  speaking  against  something  done 
bj  tht  present  parliament,  in  cancelling  the  league  and  covenant  with  England,  etc. 
The  nixt  day,  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  raised  by  the  Earle  of  JRothes  and  the  Laird 
of  Ardrosse,  two  members  of  parliament,  (young  Balfour  Bcton  being  present  with 
them  for  the  tyme,)  and  desyred  them,  under  the  paiiie  of  treason,  presently  to  repaire 
to  their  several  charges,  which  they  accordingly  did.  In  the  meano  whille,  the  mo- 
derator offered  to  spcake  ;  and  Rothes  answered.  Sir,  wither  doc  yc  speake  as  a  private 
man,  or  as  the  mouth  of  this  meeting  ?  If  you  speake  as  the  mouth  of  this  meeting, 
yon  spcake  high  tna^on  and  rebellion.  After  that,  Mr  David  Fonest  followed  Rothes 
to  his  chamber,  and  spoke  to  him  ;  and  amonge  other  things,  speaking  of  the  covenant, 
he  said,  that  few  or  none  of  ther  meeting  hot  had  ministered  the  covenant  to  hundreds, 
bot  for  himsef  he  had  tendered  it  to  thousands ;  and  if  he  sould  be  silent  at  this  time, 
and  speake  nothing  of  it,  bot  betray  the  peopell,  he  said  he  wist  not  what  he  deserved 
— hanging  were  too  little  for  him.  Rothes  professed  to  this  judicatory  that  it  was  sore 
against  his  will  that  he  came  to  that  employment.  However,  many  of  the  ministrie 
bUmei  Mr  James  Shsrpe,  minister  of  Craill,  for  the  present  chaploine  to  his  majesties 
oommisaioner,  Earle  of  Middleton,  for  ther  scattering ;  for  he  wrat  over  to  some  of 
them  some  daycs  before,  that  a  storme  was  like  to  brcakc ;  and  th^  said  Mr  David 
Forrest  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  greatest  knave  that  ever  was  in  the  kirkc  of  Scot- 
laude."* 
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lawful  diversions  suited  to  so  solemn  an  occasion  ;  and  the  thirty- 
sixth,  restoring  '^  the  unreasonable  and  unchristian  burden  of 
patrons  and  presentations^^  upon  the  church. 

Having  virtually  subverted  Presbytery,  restored  every  abolished 
abuse,  and  obtained  in  the  preambles  of  several  of  their  acts 
repeated  expressions  of  the  parliaments  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence of  all  that  was  done  in  the  ^'  rebellious  and  distracted  times,^^ 
it  was  requisite  that  those  who  had  been  the  most  strenuous  afiser- 
tors  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  their  country,  and  who  had 
been  the  chief  instruments  of  the  late  Reformation,  should  be 
punished  for  their  temerity.  Accordingly,  the  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  stood  first  on  the  list,  was,  on  the  13th 
of  February,  brought  to  trial.  He  had  been  sent  down  from 
London  by  sea,  along  with  Swinton  of  that  ilk,  in  the  latter  -end 
of  1660,  and  had  encountered  that  storm  in  which  the  records  of 
Scotland  were  lost ;  *  since  when  he  had  lain  in  the  Castle ;  but 
the  first  hurry  being  over,  his  case  was  proceeded  in — the  com- 
missioner anticipating  a  reward  for  his  services  from  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  estates. 

His  activity  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  great  power  he 
had  long  enjoyed,  had  created  him  many  enemies,  and  gave  rise 
to  many  calumnies,  which  made  even  his  friends  dread  the  inves- 
tigation. But  the  most  painful  endeavours  could  establish  no- 
thing against  him,  except  his  compelled  submission  to  the  English, 
after  every  county  in  Scotland  had  acknowledged  their  superiority. 
His  indictment  consisted  of  fourteen  distinct  charges,  narrating 
almost  all  the  public  acts  of  the  nation  in  which  he  had  had  any 
share,  since  his  first  joining  the  covenanters,  till  the  final  protec- 
torate of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  attributing  to  him  as  treasonable 
acts,  his  concurrence  with  the  dififerent  parliaments,  or  his  obedi- 
ence to  their  orders,  and  his  submission  to  the  usurper^s  govem- 


*  These  had  been  seized  and  sent  to  London  by  &e  English  during  the  cItII  vnr, 
and,  upon  the  Restoration,  wore  ordered  to  be  returned  to  Scotland ;  but,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed the  original  Covenant  which  Charles  had  signed  was  among  them,  they  were  de^ 
taincd  on  purpose  to  search  for  it,  in  order  to  destroy  it,  till  late  in  the  season,  when 
the  weather  became  tempestuous,  and  the  vessel  that  carried  them  was  lost. 
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ment,  and  sitting  and  voting  in  his  parliament,  together  vrith  hav- 
ing positively  advised  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  in  a  conference  in 
1648,  to  take  away  the  late  king^s  life,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  safe,  or  at  least  knew  and  concealed  the  horrid  design.  The 
last  charge,  which  the  Marquis  strenuously  denied,  was  not  insisted 
on  ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  foundation  for  it. 

In  his  reply,  he  enumerated  all  the  favours  he  had  received 
from  the  former  and  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  desired  the  par- 
liament to  consider  how  unlikely  it  was  that  he  should  have  enter- 
tained any  design  to  the  hurt  or  dishonour  of  either.  He  could 
say  with  Paul  in  another  case,  the  things  alleged  against  him 
could  not  be  proven ;  but  this  he  would  confess,  that,  in  the  way 
allowed  by  solemn  oaths  and  covenants,  he  served  his  God,  his 
king,  and  country :  he  besought  those  who  were  capable  of  un- 
derstanding, when  those  things  for  which  he  was  challenged  were 
acted,  to  recollect  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  whole  kingdom  at 
the  time,  and  how  both  themselves  and  others  were  led  on  in  these 
actions  without  any  rebellious  inclination ;  and  entreated  those 
who  were  then  young  to  be  charitable  to  their  predecessors,  and 
to  censure  sparingly  these  actions,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
which  they  were  unacquainted ;  for  often  the  smallest  circumstance 
altered  entirely  the  nature  of  an  action.  In  all  popular  and  uni- 
versal insurrections  communis  error  facit  jus :  et  consuetude  pec- 
eandi  minuit  crimen  et  pcenam.  As  to  what  he  had  done  before 
the  year  1651,  he  pled  his  majesty^s  indemnity  granted  in  the 
parliament  at  Perth ;  and  for  what  he  had  done  since,  under  the 
usurpers,  they  were  but  common  compliances,  wherein  all  the 
kingdom  did  share  equally,  and  for  doing  which  many  had  express 
allowance  from  his  majesty,  who  declared  he  thought  it  prudence, 
and  not  ifebellion,  for  honest  men  to  preserve  themselves  from 
ruin,  and  thereby  reserve  themselves  till  God  should  show  some 
probable  way  for  his  return.  Besides,  among  all  those  who  com- 
plied passively,  none  was  less  favoured  by  the  usurpers  than  him- 
self— what  he  did  was  but  self-defence,  and,  being  the  effect  of 
force,  could  not  amount  to  a  crime. 

When  he  had  finished,  his  advocates,  Messrs  Sinclair,  Cunning- 

E 
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ham,  and  M'Kenzic,  afterwards  Sir  George,  protested,  that,  see- 
ing they  stood  there  by  order  of  parliament,  iivhatever  should 
escape  them  in  pleading  for  the  life,  honour,  and  estate  of  their 
client,  might  not  thereafter  be  brought  against  them  as  treasonable 
— ^a  common  form  and  usually  sustained ;  but  on  this  occasion 
the  parliament  would  not  admit  the  protestation,  lest  they  might 
allow  themselves  upon  that  pretext  the  liberty  of  speaking  things 
prejudicial  to  his  majesty ^s  government,  and  therefore  desired  them 
to  speak  at  their  peril.  His  advocates  being  strangers  to  his  cause, 
as  the  ones  he  wished  were  afraid  to  appear,  he  requested  a  short 
delay  to  prepare  his  defence  fully ;  but  this  being  referred  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  they  cruelly  denied  his  reasonable  request ; 
upon  which  he  gave  in  a  supplication  and  submission,  throwing 
himself  entirely  upon  the  king'^s  mercy,  and  entreating  the  inter- 
cession of  the  parliament  on  his  behalf.  This,  also,  they  refused 
to  listen  to. 

After  which,  his  lordship  gave  in  a  bill,  desiring  to  be  remitted 
for  trial  before  the  justice  court,  as  the  intricacy  of  his  case  would 
require  learned  judges.  Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  every 
gentleman  or  burgess  could  understand  points  of  law ;  neither  were 
they  his  peers ;  and  a  nobleman  should  be  judged  by  his  peers. 
His  prosecutors,  bent  upon  his  ruin,  construed  this  application 
into  a  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  and  required  him 
to  own  it,  or  inform  them  who  had  written  the  petition.  The  Mar- 
quis, perceiving  that  every  possible  advantage  would  be  taken 
against  him,  was  extremely  perplexed ;  but  his  advisers  avowed 
the  paper,  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  the  petition  was  rejected,  but 
the  advocates  were  excused.  He  then  requested  to  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  exculpatory  proof,  and  to  bring  forward  witnesses, 
who  could  either  attest  his  innocence  or  give  such  explanations  as 
would  alleviate  his  guilt ;  even  this,  the  last  privilege  of  the  low- 
est criminal,  he  could  not  obtain,  and  was  commanded  immedi- 
ately to  proceed  to  his  defence — ^likewise  an  unusual  and  oppres- 
sive mode  of  procedure,  as  it  had  been  customary  to  discuss  first 
the  relevancy  of  the  indictment ;  that  is,  whether  the  facts  charged 
actually  constituted  the  crimes  alleged,  and  thus  to  give  the  ac- 
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cused  a  chance  of  escape  from  a  cumulative  treason,  or  from  any 
legal  informality  that  might  occur. 

AH  the  Marquis'^s  reasonable  requests  and  objections  being 
thus  disposed  of,  his  defences,  with  the  Lor4  Advocate''s  replies, 
duplies,  and  triplies — papers  of  enormous  length — were  fully  read 
before  parliament,  as  tiresome,  tedious,  and  unfair  a  mode  of 
condacting  a  trial  before  a  court,  consisting  of  some  hundred 
individuals,  as  could  possibly  have  been  contrived.  When 
ended,  a  debate  ensued,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  restricted  his 
charge  to  the  acts  committed  after  1651,  a  letter  having  been  pro- 
cured from  the  king  forbidding  any  person  to  be  prosecuted  for 
any  deed  antecedent  to  the  indemnity  of  that  year.  This  letter, 
which  was  understood  to  have  been  procured  by  Lauderdale  and 
Loni — who  bad  staid  at  London  to  attend  to  his  father^s  interest 
— somewhat  disconcerted  the  managers,  who  were  now  persuaded 
that  the  secretary  had  espoused  Argyle'^s  cause ;  and  therefore,  to 
counteract  this  influence,  dispatched  Glencaim  and  Rothes  to 
court,  with  a  letter  from  parliament  approving  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, accompanied  by  Mr  James  Sharpe,  to  inform  his  ma- 
jesty respecting  the  state  of  the  church. 

Glencaim  actively  stirred  up  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the 
treacherous  Monk  and  the  bigoted  Hyde,  while  Rothes  reminded 
Lauderdale  of  the  former  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
Marquis,  how  dangerous  a  competitor  he  might  yet  be  if  he 
escaped,  and  hinted  at  the  imprudence  of  committing  himself  too 
far  with  a  declining  fSu:tion.  Their  arguments  prevailed ;  and, 
from  the  date  of  their  arrival,  repeated  expresses  were  sent  down 
to  Scotland,  ui^ng  forward  the  trial. 

The  relevancy  having  been  sustained,  proof  was  led  with  regard 
to  his  compliance  with  the  usurpers ;  but  the  evidence  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  especially  to  judges  almost  all  of  whom  had 
been  ten  times  more  deeply  implicated  than  he,  and  the  issue  was 
doubtful ;  when,  after  the  debate  and  examination  were  closed,  and 
parliament  was  proceeding  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  an  express 
from  London  knocked  violently  at  the  door.  Upon  being  admit- 
ted, he  presented  a  packet  to  the  commissioner,  which  was  believed 
to  be  a  pardon  or  some  warrant  in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  especially 
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as  the  bearer  was  a  Campbell,  but,  upon  its  being  opened,  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  great  many  letters  addressed  by  Ai^yle  to 
Monk  when  commanding  in  Scotland,  which  he  had  perfidiously 
reserved,  to  produce,  if  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  conviction  of 
his  former  friend ;  and,  on  being  informed  by  the  commissioner'^s 
agents  of  the  "  scantiness  of  probation ,^^  had  transmitted  them  by 
post  to  supply  the  deficiency.  There  was  now  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation ;  the  parliament  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  rebel  Eng- 
lish General  had  received  the  reluctant  submission  and  forced  co- 
operation of  the  last  royalist  nobleman  in  Scotland  who  yielded 
to  the  fortune  of  the  victorious  republicans,  and  therefore  Argyle 
was  guilty  of  a  treason  which  Monk  had  obliged  him  to  commit ! 
The  proof  of  his  compliance  was  complete ;  and  next  day  he  was 
condemned  and  forfeited.  The  manner  of  his  execution  was  put 
to  the  vote,  "  hang  or  behead,**'  when  it  was  carried  that  he  should 
be  beheaded,  and  his  head  placed  on  the  same  8pike,  on  the  top 
of  the  tolbooth,  whence  Montrose"'s  had  been  but  lately  removed. 

During  the  whole  of  his  protracted  trial,  which  lasted  from  the 
13th  of  February  till  the  25th  of  May,  his  behaviour  was  meek 
and  composed,  although  attacked  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  by 
the  reptiles  who  crouched  before  him  in  the  hour  of  his  pros- 
perity. When  in  his  own  defence  he  asked,  how  could  I  sup- 
pose that  I  was  acting  criminally,  when  the  learned  gentleman, 
his  majesty's  advocate,  took  the  same  oaths  to  the  Commonwealth 
with  myself  ?  Sir  John  Fletcher  replied  to  a  question  he  could  not 
answer,  by  calling  him  an  impudent  villain.  The  Marquis  mildly 
said,  he  had  learned  in  his  affliction  to  endure  reproach.  After 
his  case  appeared  desperate,  his  friends  planned  an  escape,  partly 
by  force,  and  partly  by  stratagem,  and  a  number  of  resolute  gen- 
tlemen had  engaged  in  it ;  but,  after  he  had  consented,  and  had 
even  put  on  a  female  dress,  in  which  he  was  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  Castle,  he  changed  his  mind,  threw  aside  his  disguise,  and  de- 
clared he  was  determined  not  to  disown  the  cause  he  had  so  long 
appeared  for,  but  was  resolved  to  suffer  to  the  utmost. 

When  brought  to  receive  sentence,  there  were  but  few,  and 
these  the  most  determined  time-serving  sycophants,  in  the  House, 
shame  or  compassion  preventing  a  number  who  had  decided  his 
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hie  from  hearing  it  announced ;  yet  even  they  could  not  help 
moTaliziDg  on  the  mutability  of  human  glory,  though,  vihen  he 
requested  a  delay  of  only  ten  days  that  the  king  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  result  of  his  trial,  they  refused  that  short  inter- 
val, and  prevented  his  last  chance  of  mercy  ! 

He  heard  his  sentence  with  equanimity.  The  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, who  pronounced  it  in  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  told  him 
he  must  receive  it  kneeling,  and  he  immediately  knelt,  saying, 
"  That  I  will  with  all  humility.*"  When  rising,  he  remarked, 
"  I  had  the  honour  to  put  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  may 
God  bestow  on  him  a  crown  of  glory.  Now  he  hastens  me  to  a 
better  crown  than  his  own.''  *  Then  addressing  the  commissioner 
and  parliament,  "  you  have  the  indemnity  of  an  earthly  king," 
said  he,  ''  among  your  hands,  and  have  denied  me  a  share  in  that ; 
but  you  cannot  hinder  me  from  the  indemnity  of  the  King  of 
kings ;  and  shortly  you  must  be  before  his  tribunal.  I  pray  he 
may  not  mete  out  such  measure  to  you  as  you  have  done  to  me, 
when  you  are  called  to  account  for  all  your  actings,  and  this  among 
the  rest.'' 

After  sentence,  he  was  conducted  to  the  common  jail,  where 
his  lady  was  waiting  for  him.  "  They  have  given  me,"  said  he 
as  he  entered,  "  till  Monday,  my  dear,  to  be  with  you ;  let  us 
improve  it."  As  she  embraced  him,  she  sobbed  out — **  The  Lord 
will  require  it !  The  Lord  will  require  it ! "  and  wept  bitterly. 
Nor  could  the  officer  who  attended  him,  nor  any  who  were  pre- 
sent, avoid  shedding  tears  at  the  scene.  The  Marquis,  too,  was  at 
first  considerably  affected,  but  becoming  composed,  "  Forbear !" 
said  he  affectionately  to  the  Marchioness,  "  forbear  !  truly  I  pity 
them — ^they  know  not  what  they  are  doing.  They  may  shut  me 
in  where  they  please,  they  cannot  shut  out  God  from  me ;  for  my 
part,  I  am  as  content  to  be  here  as  in  the  Castle.  I  was  as  con- 
tent in  the  Castle  as  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  as  content 
there  as  when  at  liberty ;  and  I  hope  to  be  as  content  on  the 
scaffold  as  in  any  of  them  all."  He  then  added,  "  he  remem- 
bered a  text  that  had  been  cited  to  him  by  an  honest  minister — 


*  Kirk  ton,  p.  103,  et  teq. 
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*  When  Ziglag  was  taken  and  burnt,  the  people  spake  of  stoning 
David ;  but  he  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord.''  ^^ 

The  solemn  interval  he  spent  in  exercises  befitting  a  dying 
Christian  ;  and  though  rather  of  a  timid  disposition,  yet  during 
the  short  space  that  now  separated  him  from  eternity,  and  with 
the  immediate  prospect  of  a  violent  death,  his  mind  was  elevated 
above  his  natural  temper,  and  he  desired  those  about  him  to 
observe  ^'  that  the  Lord  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  removed  all 
fear  from  him.^^  To  some  ministers  permitted  to  attend  him,  he 
said,  "  that  they  would  shortly  envy  him  who  had  got  before,"^ 
adding,  "  mind  I  tell  it  you ;  my  skill  fails  me  if  you  who  are 
ministers  will  not  either  suffer  much  or  sin  much  ;  for  though  you 
go  along  with  these  men  in  part,  if  you  do  it  not  in  all  things, 
you  are  but  where  you  were,  and  so  must  suffer ;  and  if  you  go 
not  at  all  with  them  you  can  but  suffer."*^  Mr  Robert  Douglas  and 
Mr  George  Hutchison  preached  in  the  tolbooth,  at  his  desire,  on 
the  Lord'*s  day ;  and  at  night  his  lady,  at  his  particular  request, 
took  leave.  Mr  David  Dickson  spent  the  last  night  with  him 
that  he  spent  on  earth,  which  passed  delightfully  in  prayer,  praise, 
and  spiritual  conversation,  except  a  few  hours  he  enjoyed  of  calm 
and  tranquil  repose.  On  Monday,  he  rose  early,  and  was  much 
occupied  in  settling  his  worldly  afiairs ;  but,  while  signing  some 
conveyances,  his  spiritual  joy  was  such,  that  he  exclaimed  with 
rapture  before  the  company,  "  I  thought  to  have  concealed  the 
Lord's  goodness,  but  it  will  not  do.  I  am  now  ordering  my  af- 
fairs, and  God  is  sealing  my  charter  to  a  better  inheritance,  say- 
ing, '  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'*  '^  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  nothing 
had  been  proved  against  him  but  his  being  forced  to  submit  to 
the  unlawful  power  of  usurping  rebels — the  epidemic  and  fault  of 
the  time — spraying  his  majesty'^s  princely  goodness  and  favour  to 
his  wife  and  family  after  his  decease,  and  requesting  that  his  just 
debts  might  be  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate.  He  dined 
with  a  number  of  friends  at  twelve  o''clock ;  after  which  he  retired 
a  little,  and  returned  from  his  private  devotions  in  a  holy  rapture. 
A  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  made  the  tears  of  joy  run 
from  his  eyes ;  and,  turning  to  Mr  Hutchison,  "  I  think/'  said 
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he,  ^'  His  kiodness  overcomes  me,  but  God  is  good  to  me ;  he 
lets  not  out  too  much  of  it  here,  for  he  knows  I  could  not  bear 
it  f '  and,  thinking  the  time  was  expired,  added,  "  Get*  me  my 
cloak — let  us  go  ;^^  but  being  told  that  the  clock  had  been  put 
back,  he  answered  they  were  far  in  the  wrong,  and  kneeled  down 
and  prayed.  As  he  ended,  notice  was  sent  that  the  bailies  waited 
him,  upon  which  he  called  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  asked  a  bless- 
ing. Then  he  declared  his  readiness — "  Now  let  us  go,  and  God 
go  with  us.*"  When  leaving  the  room,  he  said  to  those  who  re- 
mained, *'  I  could  die  like  a  Roman,  but  choose  rather  to  die  as 
a  Christian.  Come  away,  gentlemen ;  he  that  goes  first  goes 
cleanliest.'"  Calling  Mr  Guthrie  as  he  went  down,  he  embraced 
him  and  took  farewell.  Mr  Guthrie'*s  parting  benediction  was — 
'*  My  lord,  God  hath  been  with  you,  he  is  with  you,  and  He  will 
be  with  you ;  and  such  is  my  respect  for  your  lordship,  that,  if  I 
were  not  under  the  sentence  of  death  myself,  I  could  cheerfully 
die  for  your  lordship."*' 

The  Marquis  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  execution  by 
scFeral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  mourning.  He  walked  steadily 
down  the  street,  and,  with  the  greatest  serenity,  mounted  the 
scaffold,  which  was  filled  with  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  given 
in  a  list,  and  whose  names  were  contained  in  a  warrant  subscribed 
by  the  commissioner.  Afler  Mr  Hutchison  had  prayed,  his  lord- 
ship addressed  the  spectators.  He  did  not  attempt  any  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct.  "  I  came  not  here,"  were  his  humble  ex- 
pressions, "  to  justify  myself  but  the  Lord,  who  is  holy  in  all  his 
ways  and  righteous  in  all  his  works ;  holy  and  blessed  is  his  name. 
Neither  came  I  to  condemn  others.  I  know  many  will  expect 
that  I  should  speak  against  the  hardness  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  me,  but  I  will  say  nothing  of  it.  I  bless  the 
Lord,  I  pardon  all  men,  as  I  desire  to  be  pardoned  of  the  Lord 
myself:  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  He  then,  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  disclaimed  having  entered  upon  the  work  of 
reformation  from  any  motive  of  self-interest  or  personal  dissatis- 
faction with  the  government.  He  had  ever  been  cordial  in  his 
desires  to  bring  the  king  home,  and  in  his  endeavours  for  him 
when  he  was  at  home ;  nor  had  he  ever  corresponded  with  his 
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enemies  duriDg  the  time  he  was  in  the  country.  "  I  confess,*"  he 
continued,  '^  many  look  on  my  condition  as  a  suffering  condition  ; 
but  I  bless  God,  He  who  hath  gone  before,  hath  trode  the  wine- 
press of  the  Father"*s  wrath,  by  whose  sufferings  I  hope  my  suf- 
ferings shall  not  be  eternal.  I  shall  not  speak  much  to  those 
things  for  which  I  am  condemned,  lest  I  seem  to  condemn  others. 
I  wish  the  Lord  to  pardon  them.     I  say  no  more.'*'' 

Then  changing  the  subject,  he  continued — "  There  are  some, 
and  those  not  openly  profane,  who,  if  their  private  interest  go 
well,  they  care  not  whether  religion  or  the  church  of  God  sink  or 
swim.  But,  whatever  they  think,  God  hath  laid  engagements  on 
Scotland.  We  are  tyed  by  covenants  to  religion  and  reformation, 
and  it  passeth  the  power  of  all  Magistrates  under  heaven  to  ab- 
solve a  man  from  the  oath  of  God.  ^  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  be  loyal ;  but  God  must  have  his  as  well  as  Csesar.  He- 
-ligion  must  not  be  secondary.  They  are  the  best  subjects  who 
are  the  best  Christians.  These  times  are  like  to  prove  very  sin- 
ning times  or  very  suffering  times ;  and  let  Christians  make  their 
choice ;  and  truely  he  that  would  choose  the  better  part  would 
choose  to  suffer.  Others  that  will  choose  to  sin  will  not  escape 
suffering.  Yet  I  cannot  say  of  mine  own  condition,  but  that  the 
Lord  in  his  providence  hath  mind  of  mercy  to  me  even  in  this 
world ;  for  if  I  had  been  more  favourably  dealt  with,  I  fear  1 
might  have  been  overcome  with  temptations,  as  many  others  are, 
and  many  more  I  fear  will  be ;  yea,  blessed  be  his  name,  I  am 
kept  from  present  evil  and  evil  to  come  !  I  have  no  more  to  say 
but  to  beg  the  Lord,  since  I  go  away,  he  would  bless  them  who 
stay  behind.""  * 

Having  again  spent  some  time  in  devotion,  he  distributed  some 
last  tokens  of  remembrance  to  the  friends  who  were  with  him. 
To  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  his  son-in-law,  he  gave  his  watch,  say- 
ing, with  a  smile,  it  was  fit  for  men  to  pay  their  debts ;  and  hav- 
ing promised  him  that  watch,  he  now  performed  it.     After  his 


*  Sir  Georgo  M^Kcnzie,  an  unquestionable  evidence,  says — "  At  his  death  he 
showed  much  stayedncss,  as  appeared  by  all  his  gestures,  but  especially  by  his  speaking 
to  the  people,  without  any  commotion,  and  with  his  ordinary  gcsturrs/*    History^  p.  47. 
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doublet  was  off,  and  immediately  before  he  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block,  he  addressed  those  near  him — '^  Gentlemen,  I  desire  you 
and  all  that  hear  me,  again  to  take  notice  and  remember,  that, 
DOW  when  I  am  entering  into  eternity  and  to  appear  before  my 
Judge,  and  as  I  desire  salvation  and  expect  eternal  happiness  from 
him,  I  am  free  from  any  accession,  by  knowledge,  contriving, 
counsel,  or  any  other  ways,  to  his  late  majesty'^s  death ;  and  I 
pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  our  present  king  his  majesty,  and  to 
pour  his  best  blessings  upon  his  person  and  government ;  and  the 
Lord  give  him  good  and  faithful  councillors."^  Mr  Hutchison, 
his  attendant  minister,  on  bidding  him  finally  adieu,  used  a  Scot- 
tish phrase,  peculiarly  emphatic — *'  My  lord,  now  hold  your  grip 
sicker.^  The  appropriate  force  of  tlie  expression  was  felt  by  the 
safierer.  "  You  know,  Mr  Hutchison,  what  I  said  to  you  in  the 
chamber,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  surprised  with  fear  ;^  and  the 
Laird  of  Skelmorlie,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  at  this  aw&l  mo- 
ment, felt  that  no  tremour  in  his  veins  belied  the  assertion.  He 
then  knelt,  offered  up  his  last  prayer,  and  upon  dropping  his 
hands,  the  appointed  signal,  tlie  axe  of  the  maiden  fell,  and  his 
spirit  fled  to  his  God  and  Saviour.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Dunoon,  and  buried  in  Kilmun  church. 

Axgyle  has  ever,  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  his  Presbyterian 
countrymen,  been  considered  a  martyr,  not  for  the  form,  but  for 
the  reality  of  their  religion.  The  form,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
consented  to  modify — the  essence  he  never  durst  think  of  forsak- 
ing. There  was  a  consistency  in  his  adherence  to  his  principles 
that  claims  our  admiration,  especially  as  lie  sealed  his  testimony 
by  his  blood.  He  may  have  given,  as  many  of  the  excellent  men 
of  his  day  did,  an  undue  importance  to  points  of  inferior  moment, 
but  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  were  his  hope,  as,  in  so 
&r  as  we  can  trust  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  its  precepts  had 
been  the  rule  of  his  life.  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  his  perse- 
cutors did  not  share  his  spoil.  Through  the  intercession  of  Lau- 
derdale, Lorn  procured  from  the  king  all  his  father'^s  estates  and 
titles,  except  that  of  Marquis. 

Mr  James  Guthrie,  minister  at  Stirling,  remarkable  for  his 
piety,  zeal,  and  consistency  in  the  cause  of  reformation-principles, 
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followed  his  friend  to  trial  and  judgment.*  He  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  Middleton,  having  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication upon  him,  and  was  considered  the  chief  of  the  remon- 
strators,  who  had  uniformly  resisted  communion  with  the  malig- 
nants ;  but  he  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  intrepid  opposition 
to  the  government  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  bad  boldly  stigmatized 
as  an  usurper,  at  the  time  when  all  those  who  now  made  such 
flaming  professions  of  loyalty  had  crouched  before  him.  Revered 
and  popular  among  the  lower  ranks,  he  was  not  less  respected 
among  the  worthy  of  the  higher ;  for,  although  constrained  by 
terror  to  condemn,  no  political  victim  was  ever  sacrificed  with 
more  reluctance  by  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  priesthood  of 
mammon,  than  was  James  Guthrie ;  and  even  the  Moloch  at  whose 
shrine  he  was  immolated,  expressed  his  regret,  and  bore  testimony 
to  his  worth — "  Had  I  known,''  said  the  callous-hearted  Charles, 
when  he  heard  of  Mr  Gillespie  being  suffered  to  live,  "  that  they 
would  have  spared  Gillespie,  I  would  have  saved  Guthrie  !'' — a 
noble  testimony,  but  happily  too  late  to  deprive  that  holy  man  of 
the  honour  his  Lord  had  provided  for  him  with  them  who  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held. 
He  was  arraigned  before  a  court,  of  which  the  director  and  the 
president  were  his  personal  enemies,  and  of  which  a  majority  had 
already  prejudged  his  case.  His  pursueis  were  men  who  Itad 
yielded  to  the  blast  that  he  had  braved,  who  had  deserted  their 
prince  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  had  flattered  the  very  powers 
that  he  had  withstood,  yet  now  came  forward  with  a  flagrant  effron- 
tery to  charge  him  with  favouring  an  usurpation  to  which  they  had 
done  homage,  but  which  he  had  suffered  for  withstanding. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  he  received  his  indictment,  the  gen- 
eral charges  of  which  were — his  accession  to  the  remonstrance — 


*  **  He  vnB  the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Guthrie,  and  so  a  gentleman.  When  he  was 
regent  in  St  Andrew^s,  he  waa  yery  episcopal,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take 
the  covenant.  There  goes  a  story,  that,  when  he  first  yielded  to  join  with  the  coven- 
anters in  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford^s  chamber,  as  he  came  out  at  his  door,  he  mett  the 
execntioncr  in  the  way,  which  troubled  him ;  and  the  next  visit  he  made  thither,  he 
mett  him  in  the  same  manner  again,  which  made  him  apprehend  he  might  be  a  suflTerer 
for  the  covenant,  as  indeed  he  was."^    'Kirkton's  Hid.  p.  109. 
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his  writing  and  publishing  that  abominable  pamphlet,  ^'  The  Causes 
of  God's  Wrath''* — his  contriving,  and  writing,  and  subscribing 
"  The  humble  Supplication  of  23d  August  last'' — ^but,  chiefly, 
his  declining,  in  the  year  1650,  his  majesty's  power  in  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical,  which  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  the 
present  managers  were  determined  to  assert,  as  they  traced,  and 
justly,  the  chief,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  misery  the  nation  had 
endured  under  the  king's  father  and  grandfather,  to  the  opposition 
made  by  the  ministry  to  this  anti-scriptural  jurisdiction,  or,  in 
the  language  of  Sir  George  M*Kenzie,  "  because  this  principle 
had  not  only  vexed  King  James,  but  was  the  occasion  of  much 
rebellion."  The  indictment,  iramed  upon  certain  obsolete  or 
repealed  acts  in  favour  of  popery,  prelacy,  or  the  kingly  power, 
passed  before  the  last  full  establishment  of  Presbytery,  charged 
him  witli  convoking  the  lieges  without  warrant  or  authority  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  state  and  church.  After  it  had  been  read,  he 
addressed  the  Lord  Chancellor — 

'*  He  was  glad,"  he  said,  for  he  pled  his  own  cause,  "  that  the 
law  of  God  was  named  first  as  being  indeed  the  only  supreme  law, 
to  which  all  other  laws  ought  to  be  subordinate ;  and  there  being 
an  act  of  the  first  parliament  of  James  VI.,  by  which  al]  clauses 
of  laws  or  acts  of  parliament  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  were 
repealed,  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  give  most  respect  to 
this,  that  he  might  be  judged  by  the  law  of  God  especially,  and 
by  other  laws  in  subordination  thereto.  As  to  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment upon  which  he  was  arraigned,  he  asserted  the  legal  maxim, 


•  "  The  CauiCB  of  God's  Wrath,''  printed  after  the  fatal  defeat  at  WorccBtcr,  which 
rained  the  hopes  of  the  Presbyterians  and  their  covenanted  king,  contained  n  faitliful 
and  paDgcnt  enomcration  of  the  sins  of  aU  ranks,  public  and  personal,  in  which  the 
misoooduct  of  the  royal  fainilj  and  of  the  nobles — their  defections  from  duty  and  the 
oaths  of  the  covenant  in  public,  and  the  immorality  and  ungodliness  of  their  conduct  in 
private— were  treated  Mith  great  plainness  and  particularity,  accompanied  with  strong 
exhortatiotis  to  repentance  as  the  only  way  to  avert  the  judgments  of  an  offended  God. 
Nor  were  the  sins  of  the  ministry  or  the  people  slightly  passed  over  \  it  was  an  earnest, 
deep  call  upon  the  nation  to  consider  their  ways  at  a  time  of  great  public  suffering,  when 
the  land  had  been  scourged  by  the  presence  of  two  armies,  of  which  their  own  had  not 
been  the  least  oppressive,  and  when  a  threatened  famine  and  an  actual  M'ai-city  ^las 
afflicting  them.     Its  truth  was  its  traason — it  had  the  honour  of  being  bunicd. 
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that  where  any  difference  between  acts  occurs,  the  last  is  that  onl  j 
which  is  to  be  considered  obligatory ;  and  he  iarther  affirmed » 
what  almost  all  his  judges  had  previously,  repeatedly,  and  upon 
oath  allowed,  that  it  must  also  be  granted  that  laws  and  acts  of 
parliament  were  to  be  understood  and  expounded  by  those  solemn 
public  vows  and  covenants  contracted  with  God  by  his  majesty  and 
subjects,  which  were  not  only  declared  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
have  the  strength  of  acts  of  parliament,  but,  both  by  the  law  of 
Ood  and  common  law  and  light  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
are  more  binding  and  indispensable  than  any  municipal  law  and 
statute  whatever/'' 

The  general  charge  of  abetting  Cromwell,  he  defied  all  the 
world  to  prove  if  he  had  justice  allowed  him ;  nor  was  it  attempt- 
ed. His  approval  of  the  remonstrance  he  did  not  deny,  but  this 
he  only  did  in  a  legal  manner,  as  a  member  of  a  legal  assembly. 
His  participation  in  the  authorship  of  "  The  Causes  of  God^s 
Wrath,^^  he  avowed  and  defended.  But  in  this  he  said  he  acted 
merely  and  singly  from  a  *  constraining  power  of  conscience  to  be 
found  fiiithful  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  discovering  of 
sin  and  guiltiness,  that  it  being  acknowledged  and  repented  of, 
wrath  might  be  taken  away  from  the  house  of  the  king  and  from 
these  kingdoms.  "  Your  lordship  knows,"  continued  he,  "  what 
charge  is  laid  upon  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  give  faithfiil  warn- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  how  they  expose  their  own  souls 
to  the  hazard  of  eternal  damnation,  and  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  do,  if  they  do  not  this.  And  you 
do  also  know,  that  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself  did  faithfully  warn  all  men,  though  it  was  their  lot, 
because  of  the  same,  to  be  reckoned  traitors  and  seditious  persons. 
My  lord,  I  wish  it  seriously  to  be  pondered,  that  nothing  is  as- 
serted in  these  "  Causes''  as  matter  of  sin  and  duty,  but  what  hath 
been  the  common  received  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  from  the  word  of  God ;.  and  as 
to  matters  of  fact,  as  far  as  regards  the  royal  family,  th^y  are  no 
other  than  are  mentioned  in  the  solemn  public  causes  of  humi- 
liation condescended  upon  and  kept  by  the  whole  church  jointly, 
and  his  majesty  and  family,  with  the  commission  of  the  General 
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Assembly  and  committee  of  estates,  before  his  coronation  at 
Perth.'' 

He  also  avowed  the  '^  Supplication"  at  Edinburgh,  which  he 
vindicated  as  containing  nothing  more  than  a  humble  petition  con- 
ceming  those  things  to  which  his  majesty  and  all  his  subjects  were 
engaged  by  the  solemn  irreversible  oath  of  the  covenant,  with  a 
serious  representation  of  the  dangers  threatening  religion,  and  the 
duties  of  that  sacred  obligation,  and  did  only  put  his  majesty  in 
remembrance  of  holding  &st  the  oaths  of  the  covenant.  The 
meeting  was  presbyterial,  and  therefore  legal ;  and  was,  besides, 
a  quiet,  orderly  convocation,  without  tumult,  and  requiring  no 
particular  warrant. 

Respecting  his  declining  the  king's  authority  in  things  sacred, 
he  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  that  he  did  decline  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate as  a  competent  judge  of  ministers'  doctrine  in  the  first 
instance.*  His  authority  in  all  things  civil,  he  said  he  did  with 
all  his  heart  allow ;  but  such  declinations  were  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  Ood,  which  clearly  holds  forth  that  Christ  hath  a  visible 
kingdom,  which  he  ezercises  in  or  over  his  visible  members  by  his 
spiritual  officers,  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  civil  power  and 
government  of  the  world — to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  acknowledge  no  head  over 
the  church  of  Christ  but  himself,  nor  any  judgment  or  power  in 
or  over  his  church,  but  that  which  he  hath  committed  to  the  spi- 
ritual office-bearers  thereof  under  him,  and  had  been  the  ordinary 
practice  of  that  kirk  since  the  time  of  the  reformation  from  Po- 
pery ;  and  were  also  agreeable  to,  and  founded  on,  the  National 
Covenant  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  the  king's 
majesty  himself,  and  all  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  were  bound 
to  maintain  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
that  church,  with  solemn  vows  and  public  oaths  of  God.  ''  Upon 
these  grounds,  therefore,"  said  he,  '^  it  is  that  I  gave  in  and  do 


*  The  error  of  these  good  men  wu,  in  allowing  the  civil  nn^iettratc  the  right  of 
judging  of  a  minister's  doctrine  in  any  case  whatever,  so  long  as  ho  kept  within  the 
proper  bounds  of  his  ptstoral  duty,  and  inculcated  only  religious  tenets,  and  did  not 
meddle  with  seditioas  or  treMonable  matters. 
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assert  that  declination  for  vindicating  the  cause,  dignity,  and  royal 
prerogative  of  Jesas  Christ,  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  his  majesty,  his  greatness,  and 
authority.^  Then,  after  discussing  the  several  acts  of  parliament 
that  had  been  quoted,  he  thus  concluded  an  able  and  argumenta- 
tive speech : — 

"  That  I  did  never  purpose  or  intend  to  speak  or  act  any  thing 
disloyal,  seditious,  or  treasonable  against  his  majesty^s  person,  au- 
thority, or  government,  God  is  my  witness ;  and  that  what  I  have 
written,  spoken,  or  acted,  in  any  of  those  things  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  hath  been  merely  and  singly  irom  a  principle  of  con- 
science ;  that,  according  to  the  weak  measure  of  light  given  me  of 
God,  I  might  do  my  duty  in  my  station  and  calling  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel.  But  because  the  plea  of  conscience  alone,  althougli 
it  may  extenuate,  cannot  wholly  excuse,  I  do  assert  that  I  have 
founded  my  speeches,  writings,  and  actings,  in  these  matters,  on 
the  word  of  God,  and  on  the  doctrine,  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
laws  of  this  church  and  kingdom — ^upon  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  between  these 
three  kingdoms.  If  these  foundations  fidl,  I  must  fall  with  them  ; 
but  if  these  sustain  and  stand  in  judgment,  as  I  hope  they  will, 
I  cannot  acknowledge  myself,  neither  I  hope  will  his  majesty'*s 
commissioner  and  the  honourable  court  of  parliament  judge  me, 
guilty  either  of  sedition  or  treason.'" 

This  trial  lasted  from  the  20th  of  February  till  the  15th  of 
April ;  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Mr 
Guthrie  to  submit  and  plead  for  mercy.  He  was  even  offered 
a  bishopric ;  but  he  deemed  the  object  for  which  he  contended 
too  important  to  be  yielded  up  for  any  consideration  of  temporal 
aggrandizement.  When  the  protracted  proceedings  were  drawing 
to  a  close,  on  the  11th  of  April,  after  his  defences,  which  were  very 
elaborate,  had  been  read,  he  finished  his  pleading  by  a  pointed 
and  solemn  appeal,  which  was  heard  with  the  most  profound  at- 
tention, and  induced  a  number  to  withdraw,  declaring,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  "  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
blood  of  that  righteous  man.'*^ 

Addressing  the  Chancellor,  "  My  lord,"  said  the  intrepid  minis- 
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ter  in  conclasion,  ^'  I  shdl,  in  the  last  place,  humbly  beg — hav- 
ing brought  such  pregnant  and  clear  evidence  from  the  word  of 
God,  so  much  divine  reason  and  human  law,  and  so  much  of  the 
common  practice  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom  in  my  own  defence ; 
and  being  already  cast  out  of  my  ministry,  driven  from  my  dwell- 
ing, and  deprived  of  my  maintenance,  myself  and  my  &mily 
thrown  upon  the  charity  of  others ;  and  having  now  suffered  eight 
months^  imprisonment — that  your  lordships  would  put  no  farther 
burden  upon  me.  But,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ^  Behold  ! 
I  ana  in  your  hands,  do  to  me  what  seemeth  good  to  you.**  I 
know  fur  certain  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded  me  to  speak  all 
these  things,  and  that  if  you  put  me  to  death  you  shall  bring  in- 
nocent blood  upon  yourself  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  city. 
My  lord  !  my  conscience  I  cannot  submit ;  but  this  old  crazy 
body  and  mortal  flesh  I  do  submit  to  do  with  whatever  you  will, 
whether  by  death,  by  banishment,  or  imprisonment,  or  any  thing 
else,  only  I  beseech  you  ponder  well  what  profit  there  is  in  my 
blood ;  it  is  not  extinguishing  me  or  many  others  that  will  extin- 
guish the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation  since  1638. 
No !  my  bondage,  banishment,  or  blood,  will  contribute  more  for 
their  extension  than  my  life  or  liberty  could,  were  I  to  live  many 
years.  I  wish  to  my  Lord  Commissioner,  his  Grace,  and  to  all 
your  lordships,  the  spirit  of  judgment,  wisdom,  and  understand- 
ing, and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  you  may  judge  righteous  judg- 
ment, in  which  God  may  have  glory,  the  king  honour  and  happi- 
ness, and  yourselves  peace  in  the  great  day  of  accounts.^^  But  all 
was  of  no  avail ;  his  life  was  determined  on  as  an  example  to  the 
ministeiB,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  upon  his  own  confession,  of  the 
diaiges  brought  against  him.  Sentence  was  delayed  till  the  28th 
of  May,  when  the  doom  of  a  traitor  was  pronounced  by  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  in  absence  of  the  Chancellor.  As  he  arose  from  his 
knees — for  he  had  been  ordered  to  kneel — "  My  lords,^'  said  he, 
"'  may  never  this  sentence  more  affect  you  than  it  does  me ;  and 
let  never  roy  blood  be  required  of  the  king'^s  family  !  '*''  He  had 
assisted  in  managing  his  defence  with  an  eloquence,  acuteuess, 
and  legal  knowledge,  that  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  who  were  his  advocates. 
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When  his  case  was  decided,  and  he  was  removed  to  wait  till 
his  sentence  was  written  out,  while  he  remained  amid  the  soldiers, 
and  officers,  and  servants  of  the  court,  he  afterwards  declared  he 
never  felt  more  of  the  sensible  presence  of  God,  of  the  sweet  in- 
timations of  peace,  and  the  real  manifestations  of  divine  love  and 
favour,  than  when  surrounded  with  all  their  bustle  and  confusion. 
From  that  time  till  he  went  to  the  scaiFold,  he  remained  in  a 
serene,  tranquil  frame  of  mind.  On  the  day  of  his  execution, 
June  1,  several  of  his  friends  dined  with  him,  when  not  only  his 
cheerfulness,  but  even  his  pleasantry,  did  not  forsake  him.  Afler 
dinner,  he  jocularly  called  for  a  little  cheese,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  but  had  been  forbid  by  his  physicians  to  eat  on  account  of 
a  gravelish  complaint,  saying,  '^  I  hope  I  am  now  beyond  readi 
of  the  gravel.'*' 

He  delivered  his  last  speech  from  the  ladder  with  the  same 
composed  earnestness  with  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver  his  ser- 
mons. '^  He  thanked  Ood  that  he  suffered  willingly,  having  had 
it  in  his  power  to  have  made  his  escape,  or  by  compliance  to  have 
obtained  favour,  but  he  durst  not  redeem  his  life  with  the  loss  of 
his  integrity.^'  "  I  bless  God,''  he  proceeded,  "  that  I  die  not 
as  a  fool,  not  that  I  have  any  thing  wherein  to  glory  in  myself. 
But  I  do  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  whereof  I  am  chief;  through  faith  in  his  righteousness 
and  blood,  I  have  obtained  mercy,  and  through  him  and  him  alone 
have  I  the  blessed  hope  of  a  blessed  conquest  over  sin  and  Satan, 
death  and  hell,  and  that  I  shall  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  and  be  made  partaker  of  eternal  ]ife.  I  know  in  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted to  him  unto  that  day.  I  have  preached  salvation  through 
his  name ;  and  as  I  have  preached,  so  do  I  believe,  and  do  recom- 
mend the  riches  of  his  free  grace  and  faith  in  his  name  unto  you 
all,  as  the  only  way  whereby  ye  can  be  saved." 

"  And,"  continued  he,  "  as  I  bless  the  Lord  I  die  not  as  a 
fool,  so  also  that  I  die  not  for  evil-doing.  God  is  my  record,  that 
in  these  things  for  which  sentence  of  death  is  passed  against  me, 
I  have  a  good  conscience.  My  heart  is  conscious  of  no  disloyalty. 
The  matters  for  which  I  am  condemned,  are  matters  belonging  to 
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mj  calling  and  function  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  such  as  dis- 
coyering  and  reproving  of  sin,  the  pressing  and  holding  fiist  of 
the  oath  of  God  in  the  covenant,  and  preserving  and  carrying  on 
the  work  of  refonnation  according  thereto,  and  denying  to  ac- 
knowledge the  civil  magistrate  as  the  proper,  competent,  imme- 
diate judge  in  causes  ecclesiastical.^^  He  then  warned  his  hearers 
that  the  wrath  of  God  was  hanging  over  the  land  for  that  deluge 
of  profiinity  that  was  overflowing  it ;  for  their  perjury  and  breach 
of  covenant — '^  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this !  shall  he 
break  the  covenant  and  prosper?  shall  the  throne  of  iniquity 
have  fellowship  with  God,  which  frameth  mischief  by  a  law?^^ 
for  their  ingratitude ;  for  their  dreadful  idolatry  and  sacrificing 
to  the  creature — a  corruptible  man,  in  whom  many  had  placed 
almost  all  their  salvation  and  all  their  desire ;  for  a  generation  of 
carnal,  time-serving  ministers,  men  who  minded  earthly  things, 
enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  who  pushed  with  the  side  and 
shoulder,  who  strengthen  the  hands  of  evil-doers,  and  make  them- 
selves transgressors  by  studying  to  build  again  what  they  did  for- 
merly warrantably  destroy. 

Next,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  profane,  the  lukewarm,  and 
the  indrSerent,  to  repentance,  and  the  godly  to  confidence  and 
zeal,  expressing  his  belief  that  God  would  neither  desert  his  peo- 
ple nor  cause  in  Scotland.  "  There  is  yet,^'  exclaimed  he,  "  a 
holy  seed,  a  precious  remnant,  whom  God  will  preserve  and  bring 
forth  ;  but  how  long  or  dark  our  night  may  be,  I  do  not  know ; 
the  Lord  shorten  it  for  the  sake  of  his  chosen.  In  the  mean 
while,  be  patient,  steadfast,  and  immovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  Beware  of  snares,  [decline  not  the  cross, 
and  account  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  all  the 
treasure  of  the  world.  Let  my  death  grieve  none  of  you.  I 
forgive  all  men  the  guilt  of  it,  and  I  desire  you  to  do  so  also. 
Pray  for  them  that  persecute  you  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you  ; 
bless,  I  say,  and  curse  not !  ''^  After  bearing  testimony  to  the 
fiiith  of  the  gospe],  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  the  protestation,  and  against  the  course  of  backsliding 
then  afoot  in  the  land. 

He  ended  in  this  strain  of  triumphant  exultation,  well  becom- 
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ing  a  martyr  for  the  truth — "  Jesus  Christ  is  my  light  and  my 
life,  my  righteousness,  my  strength,  and  my  salvation,  and  all  my 
desire.  Him  I  O  him  !  do  I  with  the  strength  of  all  my  soul 
commend  unto  you ;  blessed  are  they  that  are  not  offended  in 
him.  Bless  him,  O  my  soul  I  from  henceforth  even  for  ever. 
Rejoice,  rejoice  all  ye  that  love  him ;  be  patient  and  rejoice  in 
tribulation.  Blessed  are  you,  and  blessed  shall  you  be  for  ever 
and  ever.  Everlasting  righteousness  and  eternal  salvation  is 
yours ;  all  is  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ'^s,  and  Christ  is  Ood'*8  f  ''^ 
His  last  words  were — ^^  Remember  me,  O  Lord,  with  the  &voar 
thou  bearest  to  thy  people.  O  visit  me  with  thy  salvation,  that 
I  may  see  the  good  of  thy  chosen ;  that  I  may  rejoice  in  the 
gladness  of  thy  nation ;  that  I  may  glory  with  thine  inheritance. 
Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  since  my  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation!^ 

An  obscure  individual,  named  William,  sometimes  Captain, 
Oovan,  was  executed  along  with  Mr  Guthrie.  He  met  death 
with  the  same  joyful  confidence,  resting  on  the  same  sure  founda- 
tion. For  what  specific  charges  he  sufiered,  is  uncertain.  In 
his  speech  which  he  left,  he  says  it  was  for  laying  down  his  anna 
at  Hamilton,  as  all  the  company  did.  Sir  George  M^Kenzie 
alleges  it  was  for  joining  in  the  English  army  in  1651.  ^^  But 
so  inconsiderable  a  person,^^  he  adds,  ''  had  not  died  if  he  had  not 
been  suspected  to  have  been  upon  the  scaffold  when  King  Charles 
the  First  was  murdered,  though  he  purged  himself  of  this  when  he. 
died;  and  his  guilt  was,  that  he  brought  to  Scotland  the  first 
news  of  it,  and  seem'^d  to  be  well  satisfied  with  it.*"  His  cbief 
crime,  however,  appears  to  have  been  that  he  was  a  pious,  consist- 
ent, and  zealous  Presbyterian.  Mr  Guthrie  was  turned  off  first ; 
and  his  behaviour  must  have  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  his  fel* 
low-sufferer,  who,  in  his  last  speech,  after  exhorting  the  licenti- 
ous and  the  lukewarm  to  repent,  remarked — '^  As  for  myself,  it 
pleased  the  Lord,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age,  to  manifest 
his  love  to  me ;  and  now  it  is  about  twenty-four  years  since,  all 
which  time  I  professed  the  truth  which  I  suffer  for  and  bear  tes- 
mony  to  at  this  day,  and  am  not  afraid  of  the  cross  upon  that  ac- 
count.    It  is  sweet !  it  is  sweet !  otherwise  how  durst  I  look  on 
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the  cofTf^e  of  him  who  hangs  there  with  courage,  and  smile  upon 
that  gibbet  as  the  gate  of  heaven  P ''"  When  he  had  ended,  he 
took  a  ring  from  off  his  finger,  and  gave  to  a  firiend,  desiring  him 
to  take  it  to  his  wife  and  tell  her — ^he  died  in  humble  confidence, 
and  foond  the  cross  of  Christ  sweet.  Christ,  he  added,  had  done 
all  for  him ;  and  it  was  by  him  alone  he  was  justified.  Being  de- 
sired to  look  up  to  that  Christ,  he  replied — ^'  He  looketh  down 
and  smileth  upon  me  ;^  and  mounting  the  ladder — ''  Dear 
friends,'^  said  he  to  those  around  him,  ^^  pledge  this  cup  of  suf- 
fering before  you  sin,  as  I  have  now  done  ;  for  sin  and  suffering 
have  been  presented  to  me,  and  I  have  chosen  the  suffering  part."*^ 
When  the  rope  was  put  about  his  neck,  he  observed — ^'  Middle- 
ton  and  I  went  out  to  the  field  together  upon  the  same  errand ; 
now  I  am  promoted  to  a  cord  and  he  to  be  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner ;  yet  for  a  thousand  worlds  would  I  not  change  situations 
with  him  !     Praise  and  glory  be  to  Christ  for  ever  V 

Besides  those  who  suffered  unto  death  at  this  time,  many  others 
were  prosecuted  and  punished,  by  removal  fi'om  their  office,  im- 
prisonment, or  exile.  Among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  were, 
Mr  Robert  Traill,  minister  of  the  Greyfriar'^s  church,  Edinburgh. 
He  had  been  in  the  Castle  while  it  held  out  against  Cromwell, 
had  encouraged  the  governor  and  garrison  to  be  faithful  to  their 
trust,  and  had  received  a  severe  wound  during  the  siege ;  yet  he 
was  now  charged  with  disloyalty  and  a  participation  in  all  the  ob- 
noxious transactions  for  which  Mr  Guthrie  laid  down  his  life. 
His  indictment  had  been  drawn  up,  as  all  the  libels  of  that  time 
were,  with  great  acrimony  and  peculiar  virulence  of  expression,  to 
exaggerate  the  crime  of  disloyalty,  which  formed  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  accusation.  In  replying,  Mr  Traill  averred  he  durst 
appeal  to  the  Lord  Advocate^s  own  conscience,  whether  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  such  an  one  as  he  had  represented  him,  and  com- 
plained of  bitter  and  injurious  words,  but  abstained  from  any 
angry  retort.  "  I  have  not,''  was  his  meek  answer,  "  so  learned 
Christ ;  yea,  I  have  learned  of  him  not  to  render  evil  for  evil, 
nor  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise  blessing  ;  and  therefore  I 
do  from  my  heart  pray  for  the  honourable  drawer  up  of  the  libel, 
as  I  would  do  for  myself,  that  the  Lord  would  bless  him  with  his 
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best  blessings,  and  would  give  him  to  find  mercy  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord  Jesus !  "^  When  the  remonstrance  \ras  presented,  he 
was  confined  in  the  garrison ;  biit,  with  respect  to  the  other 
charges,  his  replies  were  similar  to  Mr  Guthrie^s,  although  not  per- 
haps quite  so  strongly  expressed  assertions  of  the  legality,  pro- 
priety, and  the  imperative  necessity  of  ministers  being  fidthful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  He  had  been  seven  months  con- 
fined before  being  brought  to  trial ;  and  to  that  he  alludes  in  the 
following  solemn  conclusion  of  his  defence  : — 

"  Now,  my  lord,  I  must  in  all  humility  beg  leave  to  entreat 
your  lordship  that  you  would  seriously  consider  what  you  do  with 
poor  ministers,  who  have  been  so  long  kept,  not  only  from  their 
liberty  of  preaching  the  gospel,  but  of  hearing  it — ^that  so  many 
congregations  are  laid  desolate  for  so  long  a  time,  and  many  poor 
souls  have  put  up  their  regrets  on  their  deathbed  for  their  being 
deprived  of  a  word  of  comfort  from  their  ministers  in  the  hour  of 
their  greatest  need !  The  Lord  give  you  wisdom  in  all  things, 
and  pour  out  upon  you  the  spirit  of  your  high  and  weighty  em- 
ployment, of  understanding  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  your 
government  may  be  blessed  for  this  land  and  kirk — that  you  may 
live  long  and  happily — that  your  memory  may  be  sweet  and  fra- 
grant when  you  are  gone — ^that  you  may  leave  your  name  for  a 
blessing  to  the  Lord^s  people — ^and  that  your  houses  and  iamiliea 
may  stand  long  and  flourish  to  the  years  of  many  generations ! 
Above  all,  that  you  have  solid  peace  and  heart-joy  in  the  hour  of 
the  breaking  of  your  heart-strings,  when  pale  death  shall  sit  on  your 
eyelids — when  man  must  go  to  his  long  home  and  the  mourners 
go  about  the  streets :  for  what  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall 
not  see  death  ?  or  who  can  deliver  himself  from  the  power  of  the 
grave  ?  Even  those  to  whom  he  saith,  ye  are  gods,  must  die  as 
men ;  for  it  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,  and  after  death 
the  judgment,  and  after  judgment  an  endless  eternity  !  Let  me 
therefore  exhort  your  lordship,  ip  the  words  of  a  great  king,  a 
great  warrior,  and  a  holy  prophet — Be  wise,  be  taught,  ye  rulers 
of  the  earth ;  serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  before  him 
with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish 
from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  for  a  little.     Then 
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blessed  will  all  those,  and  those  only,  be  who  put  their  trust  in 
him.  Now  the  Lord  give  you,  in  this  your  day,  to  consider  the 
things  that  belong  to  your  eternal  peace,  and  to  remember  your 
latter  end,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you  world  without  end !  '^ 

An  address  such  as  this,  from  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  his  judges, 
who  had  his  life  and  death  in  their  hands,  could  not  &il  but  to 
have  been  productive  of  a  powerAil  effect  upon  the  minds  of  such 
as  were  not  altogether  hardened  against  every  impression,  and  pre- 
sents the  sufferer  for  truth  and  a  good  conscience  upon  a  com- 
manding elevation,  unattainable  in  any  other  cause,  fearless  of 
personal  safety,  and  anxious  only  that,  while  he  be  found  faithful 
in  the  service  of  his  master,  his  persecutors  may  enjoy  the  same 
privilege.  How  forcibly  does  it  recall  the  Apostle^s  address  to 
Agrippa — ^"  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am, 
except  these  bonds.^  Mr  Traill  was  remitted  to  prison,  where 
he  lay  for  some  time,  and  was  afterwards  banished  to  Holland. 
While  uncertain  of  his  &te,  he  thus  wrote  to  another  minister 
from  his  prison — "  Your  imprisoned  and  confined  brethren  are 
kindly  dealt  with  by  our  kind  Lord,  for  we  have  large  allowance 
from  him  could  we  take  it.  We  know  it  fares  the  better  with  us. 
You  and  such  as  you,  mind  us  at  the  throne.  We  are  waiting 
from  day  to  day  not  knowing  what  man  will  do  with  us.  We 
are  expecting  banishment  at  the  best ;  but  our  sentence  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  Lord,  and  whatsoever  it  be,  it  shall  be  good  as 
from  him,  and  whithersoever  he  send  us,  he  shall  be  with  us ; 
for  the  earth  is  the  Lord^s  and  the  fulness  thereof !  ^^ 

A  remarkable  trait  in  all  these  proceedings  is,  that  the  men  now 
persecuted  for  alleged  disloyalty  were  the  men  who,  when  the 
throne  was  prostrate,  and  when  these  their  persecutors  had  in 
general  deserted  the  cause  as  desperate,  rallied  round  the  standard 
of  royalty,  refiised  to  bow  to  the  invaders,  and  had  suffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  legitimate  prince  !  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
measure  of  ingratitude  meted  out  to  them,  was  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  steadfiistness  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  the  for- 
tunes of  that  family  in  their  lowest  depression. 

Mr  Alexander  Moncrief,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Sconie,  in 
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Fife,  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  dur- 
ing the  usurpation  and  domination  of  the  English — and  had 
subjected  himself  to  imprisonment  by  boldly  piaying  for  the 
king ;  and  so  fiir  had  he  been  from  joining  with  the  sectaries, 
that  he  presented  a  petition  to  Monk  against  their  toleration ; 
but  he  had  approved  of  the  remonstrance,  and  had  assisted  in 
drawing  up  '^  The  Causes  of  God'^s  Wrath ;"  and  he  was  there- 
fore a  proper  object  for  persecution.  Highly  esteemed  in  the 
country  where  he  lived,  the  greatest  interest  was  made  to  procure 
his  life ;  and  two  ladies  of  the  first  rank  presented  a  handsome  ser- 
vice of  plate  to  the  Lord  Advocate^s  wife — ^a  practice,  it  seems, 
not  uncommon  in  these  times  ! — to  {»ocure  his  interference ;  but 
the  plate  was  returned,  and  they  were  told  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  save  him.  The  Earl  of  AthoU,  likewise,  and  several 
members  of  parliament,  were  anxious  to  protect  him,  but  were  in- 
fonned  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy,*  unless  he  would  consent 
to  change  his  principles.  When  this  was  told  to  his  wife,  her 
reply  showed  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  similar  spirit.  *^  Ye 
know  that  I  am  happy  in  a  good  husband,  to  whom  I  have  ever 
borne  a  great  affection,  and  have  had  many  children  ;  but  I  know 
him  to  be  so  stead&st  to  his  principles,  where  conscience  is  con- 
cerned, that  nobody  need  speak  to  him  upon  that  head ;  and,  for 
my  part,  before  I  would  contribute  any  thing  that  would  break 
his  peace  with  his  master,  I  would  rather  choose  to  receive  his 
head  at  the  cross  !  ^  Yet  the  numerous  applications  in  his  fiivour 
from  persons  of  influence — ^without  his  knowledge — ^procured  a 
mitigation  of  his  punishment ;  and,  after  a  tedious  confinement, 
he  was  only  rendered  incapable  of  all  civil  or  ecclesiastical  em- 
ployment, deprived  of  his  living,  imd  forbid  to  enter  his  parish. 

Mr  Robert  Macwaird,  minister,  Gla^w,  who  had  likewise 
maintained  his  loyalty  to  his  king  in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  was 
included  in  the  noble  band  of  sufferers ;  but  the  accusation 
against  him  differed  somewhat  from  the  others.  When  he  per- 
ceived the  general  and  awfiil  course  of  defection  from  the  very 
profession  of  religion,  and  the  design  to  overturn  the  whole  co- 
venanted work  of  reformation,  he  commenced  a  series  of  scnnons, 
in  his  week-day  exercise,  from  that  striking  text,  Amos  iii.  2. 
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^'  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth ;  there- 
fore I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.^^  In  these,  he  first 
addressed  himself  to  his  hearers,  and  pressed  upon  their  con- 
sciences their  personal  sins — ^for  these  worthies,  who  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  while  contending  earnestly  for  the  national  re- 
ligion, never  failed  to  inculcate  the  inutility  and  danger  of  a  pub- 
he  profession  without  personal  holiness — ^from  personal,  he  as- 
cended to  general  and  national  sins ;  and,  adverting  to  the  open 
profligacy  and  backsliding  which  pervaded  a  nation  once  so  high 
in  profession,  and  so  favoured  in  privilege,  he  pathetically  asked, 
^'  Alas  !  may  not  God  expostulate  with  us,  and  say,  ye  are  back- 
slidden with  a  perpetual  backsliding,  and  what  iniquity  have  you 
found  in  him  ?  We  are  backslidden  in  zeal  and  love.  The  glory 
of  a  b^^  reformation  in  manners  is  eclipsed,  and  an  inundation 
of  pro&nity  come  in.  Many  who  once  loved  to  walk  abroad  in 
the  garment  of  godliness,  now  persecute  it.  The  faithful  servants 
of  Chiiat  are  become  enemies,  because  they  tell  the  truth.  The 
upright  seekers  of  Ood  are  the  marks  of  the  great  men^s  malice.^^ 
And,  inteijecting  this  most  remarkable  prayer — "  May  it  never 
be  said  of  faithftd  ministers  and  Christians  in  Scotland,  '  We 
have  a  law,  and  by  this  law  they  must  die^^ — ^he  continued, 
^^  Backsliding  is  got  up  to  the  very  head  and  corrupts  the  foun- 
tains ;  and  wickedness  goeth  forth  already  from  some  of  the  pro- 
phets through  the  whole  land  !  Are  these  the  pastors  and  rulers 
that  bound  themselves  so  solemnly  and  acknowledged  their  former 
breaches  ?     How  hath  the  faithful  city  turned  an  harlot  ?^ 

These  expressions,  and  many  others  of  a  like  import,  excited 
the  enmity  of  those  whom  they  convicted,  and  to  whom  the  ex- 
hortations to  repent  and  to  return  were  addressed  in  vain  ;  and 
dome  of  the  apostate  tribe  transmitted  to  the  managers  informa- 
tion against  the  preacher,  as  having  been  guilty  of  treason.  The 
following  passage  was  that  upon  which  the  charge  chiefly  rested. 
After  entreating  his  audience  to  mourn,  consider,  repent,  and  re- 
turn— ^to  wrestle,  pray,  and  pour  out  their  souls  before  the  Lord, 
he  encouraged  them,  by  remarking,  that  ^^  God  would  look  upon 
these  duties  as  their  Dissbnt  from  what  was  done  prejudicial  to 
his  work  and  interest,  and  mark  them  among  the  mourners  in 
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Zion."  Then  came  the  treason  !  "  As  for  my  own  part,  as  a 
poor  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  an  unworthy  minis- 
ter in  it,  I  do  this  day  call  upon  you  who  are  the  people  of  God 
to  witness,  that  I  humbly  offer  my  dissetU  to  all  acts  which  are 
or  shall  be  passed  against  the  covenants  or  work  of  reformation  in 
Scotland.  And^  secondly,  protest,  that  I  am  desirous  to  be  free 
of  the  guilt  thereof,  and  pray  that  God  may  put  it  upon  record  in 
heaven."*'  For  this  discourse  he  was  arrested ;  and,  on  the  Thurs^ 
day  following  Mr  Guthrie'*s  execution,  was  brought  before  the 
parliament. 

Expecting  nothing  else  than  to  follow  that  great  man  to  heaven 
from  the  scaffold,  he  was  equally  courageous  and  unhesitating  in 
his  behaviour ;  and,  when  called  upon  to  reply,  June  6th,  thus 
honestly  avowed  his  sentiments  : — ^'  My  lord,  I  cannot,  I  date 
not,  dissemble,  that,  having  spoken  nothing  but  what  I  hope  will 
be  the  truth  of  God  when  brought  to  the  touchstone,  and  such  a 
truth  as,  without  being  guilty  of  lese-majesty  against  God,  I  could 
not  conceal  while  I  spoke  to  the  text,  I  conceive  myself  obliged 
to  own  and  adhere  to  it.  So  far  from  committing  treason  in  this, 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  the  highest  part  of  loyalty  towards 
my  prince,  the  greatest  note  of  respect  I  could  put  upon  my  su- 
periors, the  most  real  and  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  true  and 
tender  affection  to  my  countrymen  and  the  congregation  over 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  made  me,  though  most  unworthy,  an  over- 
seer, to  give  seasonable  warning  of  the  heavy  judgment  which  the 
sin  of  Scotland"*s  backsliding  will  bring  on,  that  so  we  may  be 
instructed  at  length  to  search  and  try  our  ways  and  turn  to  the 
Lord,  lest  his  soul  be  separated  from  us ;  for  wo  unto  us  if  our 
glory  depart !  No  man  will  or  ought  to  doubt  whether  it  be  a 
ministcr'^s  duty  to  preach  this  doctrine  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
which  yet  is  never  unseasonable,  and  to  avow  that  the  backslider 
in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways ;  and  if  any  man  draw 
back,  his  soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.  And  if  so,  what  evil 
have  I  done,  or  whose  enemy  am  I  become  for  telling  the  truth  ? 

"  But  in  order  to  remove  any  thing  that  may  seem  to  give 
offence  in  my  practice,  Phumbly  desire  it  may  be  considered  that 
a  ministerial  protestation  against,  or  a  dissent  from,  any  act  or 
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acts  which  a  minister  knows  and  is  convinced  to  be  contrary  to' the 
woid  of  God,  is  not  a  legal  impugnation  of  that  or  these  acls, 
much  less  of  the  authority  enacting  them,  which  it  doth  rather 
presoppose  than  deny  ;  it  is  just  a  solemn  and  serious  attested 
dcdaiatioii,  witness,  or  testimony,  against  the  evil  and  iniquity  of 
these  things,  which,  by  the  word  of  God,  is  a  warrantable  prac- 
tice, as  is  dear  from  Samuel,  where  the  prophet  was  directed  by 
the  Lord  himself  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people,  howbeit  yet 
protest  solemnly  unto  them,  and  show  them  the  manner  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  them ;  also  Jeremiah  zi.  7.  There  is 
no  act  of  parliament  declaring  that  it  shall  be  treason  for  a  min- 
ister to  protest,  in  the  Scripture  sense,  against  such  acts  as  are 
contrary  to  the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation ;  nay  more, 
there  were  acts  by  which  the  covenants  and  vows  made  to  God  for 
reformation  in  this  church,  according  to  his  will  revealed  in  his 
word,  received  civil  confirmation ;  and  I,  as  his  unworthy  servant, 
was  authorized  to  protest  that  these  rights  be  not  invaded — that 
these  TOWS  be  not  broken  ! 

^^  Nor  may  I  conceal,  that,  when  I  reflect  upon  and  remember 
what  I  have  said  and  sworn  to  God  in  the  day  when,  with  an  up- 
lifted hand  to  the  most  high,  I  bound  my  soul  with  the  bond  of 
the  covenant,  and  engaged  solemnly,  as  I  should  answer  to  the 
great  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  in  that  day  when  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  never  to  break  these  bonds,  nor  cast 
away  these  cords  from  me,  nor  to  suffer  myself,  either  directly  or 
indiieetly,  by  terror  or  persuasion,  to  be  withdrawn  irom  owning 
them — ^when  I  recollect  that,  had  they  been  even  things  indif- 
ferent, I  durst  not  have  shaken  them  off  when  I  had  sworn  to  God, 
and  consider  that,  instead  of  this,  they  were  duties  of  indispen- 
sable obligation  antecedently  to  all  oaths,  and  remain  unalterably 
binding  independently  of  them — and  when  I  considered  my  duty 
as  a  minister,  to  give  warning,  to  declare,  testify,  and  bear  witness 
against  the  sin  of  violating  these  covenants,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
wrath  that  shall  follow,  and  that  under  no  less  a  threatening  th^n 
banishment  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his 
power — I  had  no  choice. 

"  Now  I  humbly  beseech  I  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
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loyal  person,  either  as  to  my  principles  or  practice ;  and  so  dear 
am- 1  that  there  was  neither  iniquity  in  my  heart,  nor  wickedness 
in  my  hands,  against  his  majesty,  that  I  only  wish  the  informer^s 
conduct,  be  he  who  he  may,  in  the  place  where  I  live,  were  com- 
pared with  mine,  and  the  issue  of  my  trial  depended  on  this — 
whether  he  or  I  had  shown  most  loyalty  during  the  prevalence 
and  usurpation  of  the  enemy ;  but  I  suspect  he  has  rather  a  little 
more  prudence  than  to  agree  to  such  a  test.  But  as  for  me,  my 
lord,  while  I  wait  the  coming  forth  of  my  sentence  from  his  pre- 
sence, whose  eyes  behold  the  things  that  are  equal,  I  declare,  that 
however  I  cannot  submit  my  conscience  to  men,  yet  I  humbly, 
as  becometh,  submit  my  person/^ 

This  case  appears  to  have  been  ably  managed ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment delayed  proceeding  to  any  immediate  decision.  In  the  in- 
terval, he  presented  a  supplication  withdrawing  the  words  "  pro- 
test and  dissent,^^  as  too  legal  and  forensic,  substituting  the  words 
^'  declaring  and  bearing  witness.^**  The  reasons  which  he  assigned 
for  so  doing  are  satisfactory,  and  show  that  the  witnesses  of  this 
period  did  not  stand  with  obstinacy  upon  any  irrational  punctilio, 
or  foolishly  rush  upon  suffering  for  the  sake  of  unmeaning  dis- 
tinctions or  of  favourite  phrases.  ^'  I  am  brought,^  are  his  ex- 
pressions, ''  to  offer  this  alteration,  not  so  much,  if  my  heart  de- 
ceive me  not,  for  the  fear  of  prejudice  to  my  person — though 
being  but  a  weak  man,  I  am  easily  reached  by  such  discomposing 
passions — as  from  an  earnest  desire  to  remove  out  of  the  way  any, 
the  least,  or  remotest,  occasion  of  stumbling,  that  there  may  be 
the  more  ready  and  easy  access,  without  prejudice  of  words,  to 
ponder  and  give  judgment  of  the  matter ;  and  that,  likewise,  if 
the  Lord  shall  think  fit  to  call  me  forth  to  suffer  hard  things  on 
this  account,  it  may  not  be  said  that  it  was  for  wilful  and  per- 
emptory stickling  to  such  expressions ;  whereas,  I  might,  by  using 
others,  without  prejudice  to  the  matter,  and  no  less  significant, 
have  escaped  the  danger ;  and  lest  I  should  seem  to  insinuate 
that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  could  not  have  sufficiently  exoncred 
his  conscience  without  such  formal  and  legal  terms.^^  But  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  men  whose  abilities  were  dreaded  by  their 
apostate  brethren,  and  whose  consistent  piety  would  have  been  a 
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standings  reproach  to  the  new  prelates.  He  was  therefore,  before 
parliament  rose,  sentenced  to  banishment,  thongfa,  by  an  uncom- 
mon stretch  of  moderation,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  six  months 
in  Scotland — one  of  them  in  Glasgow  to  arrange  his  aftairs — ^and 
empowered  to  receive  his  next  year'^s  stipend. 

What  rendered  these  rigorous  proceedings  towards  the  ablest, 
the  most  pious,  and  most  conscientious  loyalists,  more  flagrantly 
unjust,  was,  the  lenity  shown  to  others  who  had  been  deeply  impli- 
cated in  active  compliances  with  the  usurpers,  not  only  after  their 
power  became  irresistible,  but  even  while  Charles  was  in  the  coun- 
try and  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  Laird  of  Swinton  had  been 
suspected,  in  the  year  1650,  of  corresponding  with  Cromwell,  and 
being  summoned  to  answer  before  the  parliament  at  Perth,  was 
forfeited  for  &iling  to  appear,  on  which  he  joined  the  English, 
and  was  appointed  a  judge ;  but  having  now  tunied  a  quaker,  he 
was  pardoned,  and  went  to  the  north,  where  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  few  proselytes.  Sir  John  Chiesly,  also,  who  had  acted  cor- 
dially with  the  English,  and  been  forfeited  by  the  same  parlia- 
ment, was  passed  over ;  but  his  safety  was  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  money ;  for  rapacity  and  venality  characterized  almost 
every  member  of  government,  and  every  court  of  justice,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution. 

The  escape  of  Mr  Patrick  Gillespie  was  fliore  surprising,  as  lie 
was  personally  disagreeable  to  the  king,  who  had  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  solicitations  on  his  behalf.  Gillespie  was  a 
minister  in  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  College.  He 
had  been  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  remonstrators — ^had  ap- 
proved of  "  The  Causes  of  God''s  Wrath,**"  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed principal  by  the  English  commissioners,  or  sequestrators 
as  they  were  called  * — had  been  a  great  favourite  with  Cromwell 


*  At  the  time  when  the  English  niled,  the  chorch  of  Scotland  wu  divided  and  tub- 
dhrided  into  a  Tarietf  of  aections.  The  lemonstratoTs  themselves  divided ;  some  of  them, 
among  vhom  wen,  Messrs  P.  OiUespie,  Samacl  Rutherford,  James  Durham,  William 
Gnthiie  of  Fenwick,  Robert  Traill,  and  other  eminently  pious  men,  complied  wiih 
the  ruling  powers  on  the  Christian  principle  of  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  the 
absolvte  necesnty  of  the  case ;  but  they  were  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  resolutioners, 
because  they  so  fiir  agreed  with  the  sectaries,  in  only  considering  as  members  of  the  church 
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— ^had  preached  before  him — prayed  for  him  as  chief  magistrate — 
and  had  received  from  him  several  valuable  gifls — ^all  which  were 
now  brought  forward  as  charges  against  him.  But  he  had  many 
friends  in  the  House,  and  was  induced  to  profess  civil  guilt  and 
throw  himself  upon  the  king^s  mercy.  His  concessions,  it  is  al- 
leged, were  strained  beyond  what  he  intended,  and  represented  as 
of  great  importance  at  the  time,  as  he  had  been  eminent  among 
his  brethren;  and  it  was  supposed  his  example  would  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  inducing  the  more  scrupulous  to  give  way. 
They  were,  however,  grievous  to  the  Presbyterians  and  not  satis- 
factory to  his  majesty ;  but  they  procured  a  mitigation  of  his 
punishment,  which  was  commuted  to  deprivation  of  his  office,  and 
confinement  to  Ormiston  and  six  miles  round. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  parliament  rose ;  and,  on  the  last 
day  of  that  month,  their  public  acts  were  proclaimed,  with  the 
usual  formalities,  from  the  cross  of  Edinburgh — a  ceremony  that 
employed  the  heralds  and  other  functionaries  from  ten  o^dock  in 
the  forenoon  till  six  at  night. 

About  the  same  time,  Samuel  Rutherford  was  relieved  by  death. 

persons  who  gave  proof  of  practiatl  godliness,  and  opposed  the  principle  of  promiacQom 
communioQ  and  general  membership.  Against  this  schism,  Principal  Baallie  vaa  very 
violent.  "  This  formed  schism,'*  sajs  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  W.  Spsng,  "  is  verj  bitter 
to  OS,  but  remediless,  except  on  intolerable  conditions,  which  our  wise  orthodox  divines 
will  advise  us  to  accept : — We  must  embrace,  without  contradiction,  and  let  grow,  the 
principles  of  the  remonstrants,  which  all  reformed  divines,  and  all  states  in  the  world, 
abhor.  We  must  permit  a  few  heady  men  to  waste  our  church  with  our  consent  or 
connivance.  We  must  let  them  frame  our  people  to  the  sectarian  model — a  few  more 
forward  ones  among  themselves,  bj  privy  meetings,  to  be  the  godly  party ;  and  the  con- 
gregation, the  rest,  to  be  the  rascally  malignant  mnltitude ;  so  that  the  body  of  our 
people  are  to  be  cast  out  of  all  churches ;  and  the  few  who  are  cowitenanced,  are  fitted, 
as  sundry  of  them  already  have  done,  to  embrace  the  errors  of  the  time  for  thdr  de- 
struction.** Letters^  vol.  ii.  p.  375.  The  other  section  of  the  remonstrsnts  refused  to 
acknowledge  in  any  manner  the  power  of  the  usurper,  lamented  the  toleradon  of  sec- 
taries, and  maintained,  with  the  resolutioners,  the  legitimate  principles  of  a  mitional 
church — that  all  who  attended  were  to  be  considered  members  of  that  church,  nnleas 
excommunicated  for  openly  immoral  conduct  or  disobedience  to^e  order  and  discipliiie 
of  the  church.  At  the  head  of  this  section  were,  Mr  James  Guthrie,  Warriston,  and 
many  others,  who  bore  testimony  by  their  blood  to  the  sincerity  of  their  profession.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  class  were  chiefly  the  older,  the  second  the  yonnger, 
race  of  the  Presbyterians. 
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AUGXJ8T,  A.  D.  1661—1662. 

Lord  High  Commiarioiier  lets  out  for  CourL,.«^if  rQcepti<»i«.^DelibentioiM  of  the 
C<niiiciL.^piacoiNic7  reaolved  upon  as  the  Nstional  Religion  of  Scotland  »>Glen- 
eaini,  Rothes,  and  Shaxpe  appointed  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Edinbiiigh«^Eing*s 
l«tter..,..i.PliT7  Coancil  annoonce  the  oyerthrow  of  Presb7tQr7;.»«Forbid  the  eleo- 
tioB  of  Presb^rterian  Magistrates  in  Burgha».«JPro8ecute  Tweedda]e..^Mini8ters 
Boaimoned  to  London  to  be  episeopallj  ordained..^Their  characterau^^Their  conse- 
crxtioiu^Grief  of  the  Pre8bjterians,.^Re-introdaction  of  EpiBoopac7^.«»Restrictions 
on  the  press..«^Witchcraft»«^7nods  discharged  and  Bishops  ordered  to  be  hon- 
oimd  bj  rojal  p«tent..i«pTheir  conBeGration«*.^Parliament  restores  their  ran]L««.A»- 
aerta  the  King^s  snpremacy..^The  Covenants  declared  unlanvinl^^Act  of  finea.^^ 
Defeftted«.^Lord  Lorn.,.,. Blair  and  other  ministers  depriyed«.^King^s  birth-day^... 

Mi4idleton^s  visit  to  the  West  and  Sonth Case  of  Mr  Wylie Brown  of  Warn- 

pliieT«.«,LiTingston,  Ac.^.>.Middleton  removed  and  Lauderdale  appointed. 

Lkavino  the  goYemment  in  the  hands  of  the  privy  council,* 
Middleton,  after  parliament  adjoomed,  set  out  for  court,  vhere 
he  was  received  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  all  the  cavalier  party,  with  the  greatest 
congratulations  for  having  quenched  the  fanatic  zeal  of  Scotland, 
and  carried  his  majesty'*s  prerogative  beyond  what  any  preceding 
monarch,  when  present,  had  ever  claimed. 

At  a  council  held  upon  his  arrival,  Charles,  who  utterly  detested 


*  The  chief  members  of  which  were — The  Earl  of  Glencaim,  chan^llor ;  Craw- 
ford, treasurer ;  Rothes,  president ;  Lauderdale,  secretary.  Members — Dukes  of  Len- 
nox and  Hamilton ;  Marquis  of  Montrose ;  Eark  of  Errol,  Marischal,  Mar,  Atholl, 
Morton,  Caaaila,  Linlithgow,  Perth,  Dtmfermline,  Wigton,  Callender,  Dundee,  &c.  &c. 
Wodrouf^  p.  87. 
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Presbytery,  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  at  the  report  of 
what  he  had  done ;  but  his  councillors  were  divided.  Iiauder- 
dale  and  some  others,  who  knew  perfectly  that  the  established 
religion  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  Scottishmen,  were 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  change ;  and  even  some  who  wished  an 
Episcopacy  were  yet  averse  to  its  being  too  rashly  introduced.* 
Middleton,  however,  who  had  been  previously  tutored,  immedi- 
ately addressed  the  king — "  May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty : 
You  may  perceive  by  the  account  I  have  now  given  of  your  af- 
fairs in  Scotland,  that  there  is  no  present  government  as  yet  esta- 
blished in  that  church.  Presbytery  is,  after  a  long  usurpation, 
now  at  last  rescinded — the  covenant,  whereby  men  thought  they 
were  obliged  to  it,  is  now  declared  to  have  been  unlawful — and 
the  acts  of  parliament,  whereby  it  was  fenced,  are  now  removed ; 
so  that  it  is  arbitrary  to  your  majesty  to  choose  what  government 
you  will  fix  there ;  for  to  your  majesty  this  is  by  the  last  act  of 
supremacy  declared  to  belong.  But  if  your  majesty  do  not  in- 
terpose, then  Episcopacy,  which  was  unjustly  invaded  at  once 
with  your  royal  power,  will  return  to  its  former  vigour." 

Glencairn  followed,  and  affirmed  that  the  insolence  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  had  so  disgusted  all  loyal  subjects,  that  six  for 
one  longed  for  the  Episcopalian  government,  which  had  ever  in- 
culcated obedience  and  supported  the  royal  interest;  whereas, 
Calvinism  and  Presbytery  had  never  been  introduced  into  any 
country  without  blood  and  rebellion,  and  instanced,  with  the  most 
preposterous  absurdity,  the  struggles  for  freedom  at  the  Refomia- 

*  When  tbo  lords  ^ent  first  up  to  welcome  the  king,  the  question  was  deVated  wh&t 
form  of  goremucnt  should  be  established  in  the  Scottish  church.  "  Middleton  and 
Olencaim  were  resolute  for  bishops,  pronouncing  they  would  both  compose  the  church 
and  manodge  it  to  the  king^s  mind  ;  Lauderdale  opposed  it  stiffely,  affirming  the  king 
•hoald  thereby  loee  the  affectiones  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  biahops 
should  be  so  fai'  from  enlargeing  the  king^s  power,  that  they  would  prove  a  buidine  too 
heavy  for  him  to  bear  ;  and  therein  he  proved  als  true  a  prophet,  as  he  was  a  fiuthfol 
friend  to  the  king.  Within  some  few  days,  Glencairn  came  to  visit  Lauderdale,  and 
told  him  he  was  only  for  a  sober  sort  of  bishops,  such  as  they  were  in  the  primitive 
times,  not  lordly  prelats.  Lauderdale  answered  him  with  ane  oath,  that  aince  they 
hade  chosen  bishops,  they  should  have  them  higher  than  any  that  ever  were  in  Scotland, 
and  that  he  should  find/*     Kirklon,  p.  134. 
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tioD — ^in  France,  during  the  civil  war — in  Holland,  when  they 
revolted  from  Spain — and  now  twice  in  Scotland ;  once  by  the 
Regent  M  array,  when  Queen  Mary  was  banished,  and  lastly  in 
1637.  Rothes  added,  although  he  had  not  seen  the  rise  of  the ' 
innovations,  yet  he  had  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the  engagentent 
and  the  treatment  of  the  king  by  that  persuasion.  Lauderdale 
contended  that  the  proposition  was  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
slightly  determined,  and  required  much  thought  and  much  infor- 
mation ;  for,  upon  their  resolution,  depended  the  quiet  of  the 
Scots — ^a  people  very  unmanageable  in  matters  of  religion — and 
advised  that  either  a  General  Assembly  should  be  called,  the  pro- 
vincial synods  consulted,  which,  as  composed  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  would  acquaint  his  majesty  with  the  inclinations  of 
his  subjects — or,  he  might  call  the  ablest  divines  on  both  sides, 
and  learn  their  sentiments,  if  neither  of  the  other  proposals  were 
approved  of.  Middleton  replied  that  all  these  methods  would 
only  tend  to  continue  Presbytery ;  for  it  was  probable  the  power 
of  the  ministers,  which  had  been  so  irresistible  of  late,  would  pre- 
ponderate in  all.  They  would  easily  procure  ruling  elders  of  their 
own  cast  to  be  chosen,  and  both  would  be  unwilling  to  resign  the 
power  they  possessed ;  at  all  events,  the  leading  men  whom  the 
inferior  clergy  must  follow,  durst  not  quarrel  the  resolutions  of 
their  rabbis,  who  would  adhere  to  the  oaths  they  had  taken,  and 
stoutly  defend  their  own  supremacy;  besides,  to  call  General 
Assemblies  or  synods,  were  to  restore  them,  and  thus  to  infringe 
the  act  rescissory. 

The  EJarl  of  Crawford,  whose  treasurer's  rod  was  a  desirable 
object  for  Middleton,  had  declined  mingling  in  the  debate,  which 
the  Chancellor  of  England  observing,  requested  his  majesty  that 
he  might  be  desired  to  give  his  opinion,  in  order  that  he  might 
either  disclaim  Presbytery  or  displease  the  king,  and  thus  put  his 
principles  or  his  place  in  jeopardy ;  for  it  appeared  to  be  a  settled 
rale  among  the  courtiers  of  Charles,  that  whatever  Scottishmen 
were  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  public  affaira  of  their  native  coun- 
try, should  sacrifice  either  their  conscience  or  their  interest. 

Crawford  perceived  the  Chancellor  s  aim,  and  vehemently  urged 
that  provincial  synods  might  be  consulted,  assuring  his  majesty. 
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the  king,  that  six  for  one  in  Scotland  were  in  favours  of  Presby- 
tery. "  The  offences  of  the  reformers,"  he  warmly  contended, 
'^  were  not  to  be  chained  upon  the  Reformation  :  the  best  inno- 
vations were  ever  attended  with  much  irregularity,  and  therefore 
it  was  better  to  continue  that  government  which  had  now  past  all 
these  hazards — at  first  unavoidable — ^than  risk  another,  which,  at 
its  outset,  must  be  unhappy  in  the  same  inconveniences.  Nor 
did  the  act  rescissory  cut  off  Presbytery,  for  it  was  secured  by 
acts  of  General  Assemblies,  which  had  been  countenanced  by  bis 
majesty'^s  father^s  commissioners,  and  were  yet  unrepealed.'*^ 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  supported  him,  and  affirmed  that  the 
reason  why  the  act  rescissory  had  so  easily  passed,  was,  because 
his  majesty  had  promised  to  continue  Presbyteiy  in  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  ministers  of  Edinbuigh.  Clarendon  dosed  the 
debate,  by  observing,  that  Crawford  had  owned  all  that  ever  was 
done  in  Scotland  in  their  rebellion ;  ^*  and  God  preserve  me,^ 
said  he,  ^^  from  living  in  a  country  where  religion  is  independent 
of  the  state,  and  clergy  may  subsist  by  their  own  acts  ;  for  tbere 
all  churchmen  may  be  kings.*"  The  king  then  told  them  that  he 
perceived  a  majority  were  for  Episcopacy,  and  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  settle  it  without  any  farther  delay. 

Immediately  after,  Glencaim  and  Rothes  were  dispatched  to 
Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  Mr  Sharpe,  to  convey  his  niajesty'^s 
determination  to  the  council.  Were  it  not  that,  in  humble  life, 
we  see  men  equally  base  and  shameless  where  their  own  self-in- 
terest is  concerned,  we  might  wonder  at  the  unblushing  effirontery 
of  the  royal  communication ;  yet  the  pitiful  evasion  and  vile  du- 
plicity in  which  it  was  couched,  render  the  king'^s  letter  at  once  an 
object  of  detestation  and  contempt.  That  the  reader  may  com- 
pare it  with  his  former  to  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  I  give  it 
at  full  length : — 

'^  Charles  R.  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins  and 
councillors.  We  greet  you  well.  Whereas,  in  the  month  of 
August  1660,  We  did,  by  our  letters  to  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, declare  our  purpose  to  maintain  the  government  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  as  settled  by  law  ;  and  our  parliament  having 
since  that  time  not  only  rescinded  all  the  acts  since  the  troubles 
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b^an,  bat  also  declared  all  these  pretended  parliaments  null  and 
void,  and  left  to  us  the  settling  and  securing  of  church  govern- 
ment :  Therefore,  in  compliance  with  that  act  rescissory,  accord- 
ing to  our  late  proclamation,  dated  at  Whitehall  the  10th  of  JunC) 
and  in  contemplation  of  the  inconveniences  from  the  church  go- 
vernment, as  it  hath  been  exercised  these  twenty-three  years  past 
— of  the  unsuitableness  thereof  to  our  monarchical  state — of  the 
sadly  experienced  confusions  which  have  been  caused  during  the 
late  troubles,  by  the  violences  done  to  our  royal  prerogative, 
and  to  the  government,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  settled  by  unques- 
tionable authority.  We,  from  respect  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  and  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  from  our  pious  care 
and  princely  zeal  for  the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of  that 
church,  and  its  better  harmony  with  the  government  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deliberation, 
declared  to  those  of  our  council  here  our  firm  resolution  to  inter- 
pose our  royal  authority  for  restoring  of  that  church  to  its  right 
government  by  bishops,  as  it  was  before  the  late  troubles,  during 
the  reigns  of  our  royal  father  and  grandfather,  of  blessed  memory, 
and  as  it  now  stands  settled  by  law.  Of  this  our  royal  pleasure 
concerning  church  government  you  are  to  take  notice,  and  to  make 
intimation  thereof  in  such  a  way  and  manner  as  you  shall  judge 
most  expedient  and  effectual.  And  we  require  you,  and  every  one 
of  you,  and  do  expect,  according  to  the  trust  and  confidence  we 
have  in  your  affections  and  duty  to  our  service,  that  you  will  be 
careful  to  use  your  best  endeavours  for  curing  the  distempers  con- 
tracted during  those  late  evil  times — for  uniting  our  good  subjects 
among  themselves,  and  bringing  them  all  to  a  cheerful  acquiescing 
and  obedience  to  our  sovereign  authority,  which  we  will  employ, 
by  the  help  of  Ood,  for  the  maintaining  and  defending  the 
true  reformed  religion,  increase  of  piety,  and  the  settlement  and 
security  of  that  church  in  her  rights  and  liberties,  according  to 
law  and  ancient  custom.  And,  in  order  thereto,  our  will  is,  that 
you  forthwith  take  such  course  with  the  rents  belonging  to  the 
several  bishopricks  and  deaneries  that  they  may  be  restored  and 
made  useful  to  the  church,  and  that  according  to  justice  and  the 
standing  law.     And,  moreover,  you  are  to  inliibit  the  assembling 
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of  ministers  in  their  several  synodical  meetings  through  the  king- 
doms until  our  further  pleasure,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
all  who,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  shall,  by  discoursing,  preadi- 
ing,  reviling,  or  any  irregular  or  unlawful  way,  endeavour  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  our  people,  or  dispose  them  to  an  ill  opinion 
of  us  and  our  government  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  So,  expecting  your  cheerful  obedience  and  a  speedy 
account  of  your  proceedings  herein,  We  bid  you  heartily  fare- 
well. Given  at  our  court,  at  Whitehall,  August  14,  1661,  and 
of  our  reign  the  thirteenth  year,  by  his  majesty'^s  command/^ 
(Signed)     "  Lauderdale.'*'' 

The  privy  council  received  with  all  due  humility  this  intimation 
of  the  royal  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  September,  an  act  was 
drawn  up  and  published,  announcing  to  the  people  of  Scotland 
the  overthrow  of  their  beloved  Presbytery,  under  whose  shade 
they  had  reposed  with  so  much  tranquility  during  the  few  last 
years  of  the  much  abused  and  unreasonably  hated  protectorate, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  that  system  against  which  their  fathers 
had  ever  contended.  A  proclamation  overturning  the  freedom  of 
elections,  accompanied  the  act  for  overturning  the  constitution  of 
the  church — so  naturally  and  nearly  are  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  connected.  The  royal  burghs  were  commanded,  under 
the  highest  penalties,  to  elect  none  for  their  magistrates  who  were 
fenatically — an  epithet  which  it  now  became  fashionable  to  apply 
to  the  conscientious  Presbyterians — inclined;  and  such  and  so 
sudden  had  been  the  change  wrought  by  the  transfer  of  power, 
that  this  illegal  dictation  was  universally  obeyed.  Nor  did  their 
conduct  towards  one  of  their  own  number  evince  a  greater  regard 
for  their  own  privileges  or  the  rights  of  parliament,  than  their 
ready  servility  had  done  for  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try. Tweeddale  and  Kincardine  had  pressed  the  council  to  re- 
quest the  king  that  he  would  consult  provincial  synods,  who  would 
declare  the  sense  of  the  country ;  and,  at  all  events,  relieve  his 
majesty  from  obloquy  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  decision. 
This  proposition,  however,  would  have  shown  too  much  deference 
to  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  bring  to  unconditional  subjection, 
and  was  refused  accordingly ;  but  Charles  was  informed  of  Tweed- 
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dale'^s  hesitation,  and  an  order  was  procured  for  liis  imprisonment, 
not  indeed  ostensibly  for  his  opinion  delivered  in  council,  but  for 
what  was  or  ought  to  have  been  still  more  sacred,  for  his  judgment 
and  voice  in  parliament,  because  he  had  spoken  in  vindication  of 
Mr  James  Guthrie,  and  had  not  voted  him  guilty  of  death  !  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  pled  the  freedom  allowed  in  parliament, 
where  he  was  a  councillor  upon  oath  and  expressly  indemnified  by 
law  for  what  was  spoken  there ;  and  the  danger  which  every  mem- 
ber woa]d  thus  incur  who  voted  any  person  accused  of  treason 
innocent,  if  a  majority  should  happen  to  find  him  guilty.  He 
was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Castle,  and  was  only,  upon  his  submis- 
sion and  petition,  permitted  to  confine  himself  to  Yester  and 
three  miles  round,  finding  caution  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  merks  to  answer  when  called  for  !  Eight  months  after, 
when  it  was  thought  his  discipline  had  taught  him  obedience,  he 
was,  through  the  mediation  of  the  council,  relieved ;  and,  when 
his  relation  Lauderdale  came  into  power,  he  joined  his  govern- 
ment. 

Although  his  majesty  could  establish  Episcopacy  by  proclama- 
tion, the  peculiar  holiness  which  was  supposed  necessarily  to  be- 
long to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  confer. 
This  essential  attribute  of  a  prelate,  which  had  passed,  as  was  be- 
lieved, untainted  irom  the  apostles,  through  all  the  corruption, 
vileness,  and  abomination  of  the  church  of  Rome,  had,  by  hands 
crimsoned  in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  defiled  with  all  the  pol- 
lutions of  their  brethren,  been  communicated  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  English  hierarchy,  upon  whom  it  still  rested  in  all  its  imagi- 
nary parity  and  vigour.  But  the  feeble  portion  of  the  sacred 
vims  that  had  reached  Scotland  upon  a  former  occasion,  when 
James  VI.  procured  the  innoculation  of  his  hierarchate,  was  now 
confined  to  one  aged  and  almost  superannuated  subject,  Mr 
Thomas  Sydeserf,  formerly  bishop  of  Galloway;  and  he  had  been 
excommunicated  by  a  General  Assembly.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved that  a  select  number  of  the  Scottish  ministers  should  be 
consecrated  by  priests  who  had  never  been  polluted  by  any  un- 
hallowed contact  with  Presbyterians ;  and  Messrs  Sharpc,  Fair- 
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fou],  and  Hamilton  were  summoned  to  London  to  receiTe  the 
holy  unction. 

James  Sharpe,  designed  for  the  primacy,  was  already  the  object 
of  detestation  to  every  one  who  had  the  smallest  regard  for  the 
Presbyterian  profession,  or  for  consistency  of  principle.  Andrew 
Fairfoul,  promoted  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Olasgow,  possessed 
considerable  learning,  better  skilled,  however,  in  physic  than  in 
theology — a  pleasant,  facetious  companion,  but  never  esteemed  a 
serious  divine.  He  had  taken  the  covenant  and  was  first  minister 
in  Leith,  then  in  Dunse.  Mr  James  Hamilton,  brother  to  Lord 
Belhaven,  created  bishop  of  Galloway,  was  also  a  covenanter,  and 
minister  of  Cambusnethan.  His  abilities  were  not  above  medio- 
crity, and  his  cunning  was  more  remarkable  than  his  piety.  They 
were,  however,  joined  at  London  by  Mr  Robert  Leighton,  a  man 
of  a  very  different  description,  whose  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  un- 
fitted for  the  stormy  region  of  political  polemics,  delighted  more 
in  communion  with  God  than  in  contending  with  his  fellows,  and 
who,  counting  himself  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth,  was 
only  anxious  to  diffuse  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  shed  around 
him  the  charities  of  life.  He  was  educated  during  the  reign  of 
pseudo-episcopacy,  and  never  was  a  thorough  Presbyterian.  His 
character  and  views  may  be  estimated  from  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  during  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  minister  of 
Newbattle.  Some  of  his  zealous  co-presbyters  uiging  on  him  the 
duty  of  "  preaching  to  the  times,^  (by  no  means  an  unnecessary 
one,  however,  in  its  proper  place,)  he  mildly  replied — "  When  so 
many  of  my  brethren  are  preaching  to  the  times,  they  may  spare 
one  poor  minister  to  preach  for  eternity.'*'  He  had  retired  to 
London  to  enjoy  the  privacy  he  loved,  and  was  unwillingly  drag- 
ged forward  to  assist  in  carrying  Episcopacy  to  Scotland.* 

A  commission,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  was  directed 
to  the  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester,  and  some  other  suffra- 


*  There  is  just  one  point  ia  Leighton's  character  that  appears  anaccountable,  that 
is,  after  he  had  colemoly  sworn  the  covenants,  and  enforced  them  upon  others,  how 
he  cottld  ever  turn  an  Episcopalian. 
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gans  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  to  officiate  upon  this  import- 
ant occasion ;  but  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred  by  Dr  Shel- 
don proposing  to  set  aside  the  Presbyterian  ordination  altogether 
and  commence  de  naeo,  Sharpe  quoted  the  case  of  Bishop  Spot- 
tiswood,  vhose  Presbyterian  ordination  had  been  sustained  when 
he  was  consecrated,  and  for  a  while  resisted  the  proposal ;  but  the 
other  was  peremptory,  and  would  not  hear  of  the  validity  of  any 
other  than  prelatic  imposition  of  hands ;  and  Sharpe,  who  had 
now  gone  too  far  to  recede  for  a  trifle,  submitted  to  enter  his  new 
profession  by  the  lowest  step,  that  he  might  attain  the  wretched 
object  of  his  ambition — to  him  a  woful  eminence.  In  the  month 
of  December,  they  were  with  great  pomp,  and  before  a  splendid 
assemblage  of  nobility  at  Westminster,  passed  and  raised  through 
the  various  degrees  of  the  craft,  from  preaching-deacons  to  mitred 
bishops,  in  one  day,  which  was  concluded  by  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  new-made  prelates  to  their  English  brethren 
and  a  select  party  of  Scottish  and  English  nobles. 

Convinced  at  length  of  their  error,  the  honest  Presbyterians,  of 
all  parties,  lamented  that  their  intestine  divisions  should  have  been 
allowed  to  divert  them  from  attempting  the  security  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  that  they  should  have  indulged  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
against  each  other  about  matters  of  comparatively  lesser  moment, 
while  the  common  enemy  was  making  such  rapid,  though  covert, 
advances  against  their  establishment.  Uncertain  how  long  they 
might  enjoy  that  liberty,  they  now  throughout  Scotland  directed 
the  attention  of  their  hearers  to  the  principles  of  their  church, 
and  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  Episcopalians* — 
they  held  congregational  fasts  in  every  comer  of  the  land  to  lament 
over  the  misimprovement  of  their  privileges  and  deprecate  the 


*  The  points  in  dispate  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  were  of  much 
mofe  vital  importance  than  modem  Presbyterians  teem  to  be  awsie  of.  Thej  com- 
ptdiended  doctrinal  points — the  form  of  church  goTemment,  the  ceremonies,  the  festi- 
Tals,  and  the  forcible  intrusion  of  the  whole  system  upon  the  nation,  in  virtue  of  the 
king^  wpintnal  sapremacy.  The  very  essence  of  Christianity  was  at  stake.  The  grand 
fandamental  doctrine  which  Luther  asserted  at  the  Reformation,  was,  justification  by 
frith,  in  (^ifMsition  to  justification  by  works ;  and  a  more  clear  statement  of  this  essential 
article  of  Christian  belief  will  nowhere  be  found  than  in  his  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to 
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impending  wrath  of  God — and  they  continued  their  parochial  du- 
ties among  a  mourning  people  who,  with  a  general  sadness,  anti- 
cipated the  lamentable  change.  Their  synods  had  been  forbid ; 
but  they  met  with  little  interruption  in  their  presbytenal  duties 
till  the  bishops  were  installed,  when  they  were  informed  that  their 
power  of  ordination  had  ceased.  This  intimation  was  first  made 
by  the  council  to  the  presbytery  of  Peebles,  when,  in  the  month 
of  December,  they  were  proceeding  to  induct  Mr  John  Hay  to 
the  kirk  of  Manner;  and  from  thenceforth  all  presentations  to 
benefices  were  ordered  to  be  directed  to  the  archbishops  or  bishops 
within  whose  diocese  the  vacant  church  might  lie. 

The  re-introduction  of  Episcopacy  into  Scotland  was  accom- 
panied by  a  restoration  of  all  the  most  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  a  revival  of  the  absurd  and  flagitious 
proceedings  against  poor,  old,  and  friendless  creatures,  ignorantly 
or  maliciously  accused  .of  witchcraft.  The  council,  upon  an  in- 
formation that  George  Swinton  and  James  Glen,  booksellers  in 
Edinburgh,  had  printed  and  sold  the  speeches  of  the  Marquis  of 
Aigyle  and  Mr  James  Guthrie,  with  other  seditious  and  scandal- 
ous publications,  such  as  the  ''  Covenanter^s  Plea,"*^  ordered  tbe 
Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  to  seize  upon 
such  books  and  papers,  and  prohibit  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
printers  from  printing  any  other  books  or  pamphlets  without  a 
warrant  from  the  king,  parliament,  or  council ;  and,  ^'  for  prevent- 
ing false  intelligence,"  they  granted  liberty  to  a  creature  of  their 
own,  Robert  Mein,  keeper  of  the  letteivoffice,  Edinburgh,  to 
print  the  Diurnal,  then  the  only  newspaper  in  the  kingdom.  Com- 
missions for  the  trial  of  witches  were  at  the  same  time  issued  to 
gentlemen  in  almost  every  shire,  and  great  numbers  of  unfortu- 


the  Galatiftns — to  this  all  was  Bubsidiary.  Ho  foand  that  attacking  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  fooleries  of  Rome  was  wasting  shot  against  pitiful  outworks,  the  fall  of  which  was 
of  no  importance,  while  the  main  rampart  and  the  citadel  frowned  defiance.  It  was 
the  same  with  all  the  reformers ;  and  it  was  now  a  revival  of  the  old  question.  The 
Episcopalians  were  in  general  Arminians,  and  the  Presbyterians  contended  for  *"*  the 
faith*'  once  delivered  to  the  fathers ;  and  this  faith  was  the  doctrinal  creed  embodied  in 
the  covenants.  This  should  always  be  kept  in  view.  The  other  points  were  not  of 
little  moment ;  but  this  was  the  foundation. 
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Date  creataree,  chiefly  poor  decrepit  old  women,  were  tortured  and 
muidercd  upon  tbe  most  contradictory,  ridiculous,  and  incredible 
absurdities,  wLich  were  alleged  against  them  ;  or  upon  the  inco- 
herent ravings  which,  after  being  kept  for  nights  without  sleep, 
and  tormented  without  intermission  in  the  height  of  a  delirium, 
they  uttered  as  their  confessions.  And  yet  such  convictions  stand 
upon  record  as  being  in  consequence  of  ^^  clear  probation^**  or  vo- 
luntary confessions  !  But  it  is  deserving  of  especial  notice,  that 
these  trials  took  place  chiefly  in  the  north  and  the  east — the  dis- 
tricts least  infected  with  ^^  fanaticism .^^  * 

This  eventful  year  was  closed  by  a  letter  from  the  king,  De- 
cember 28,  ordering  the  council  to  discharge  by  proclamation  all 
ecclesiastical  meetings  in  synods,  presbyteries,  and  sessions,  until 
authorized  by  the  archbishops  or  bishops  upon  their  entering  upon 
the  government  of  their  respective  sees ;  and  requiring  that  all 
due  deference  and  respect  should  be  given  by  the  lieges  to  these 
dignitaries,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  king,  '^  that  they  have  all 
countenance,  assistance,  and  encouragement  from  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  burghs,  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  and  service  to 
Us  in  the  church  ;  and  that  severe  and  exemplary  notice  be  taken 
of  all  and  every  one  who  shall  presume  to  reflect  or  express  any 
disrespect  to  their  persons  or  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
intmsted^ — an  ominous  and  unholy  introduction  to  a  Christian- 
ministry,  which  sufficiently  marked  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
establishment ;  bore  witness  to  the  known  dislike  of  the  people 


*  The  Dunbar  witches  were  famous  in  East,  as  the  Borrowstounness  witches  were  iu 
West,  Lothian.  It  is,  however,  among  the  melancholy  and  unaccountable  problems  in 
the  bistorjr  of  the  human  mind,  that  persons  of  excellent  understanding  were  implicated 
in  these  and  similar  horrid  transactions.  In  England,  even  Judge  Hale  condemned 
twt>.  Had  the  witches,  or  wizards,  been  tried  for  operating  upon  the  fears  and  the 
saperititi<Mis  of  their  country  folk,  as  the  Africans  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  their  own 
coasts  operate  on  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  each  other  by  the  o&t,  bitter  watery  and 
other  reaUy  noxious  practicea,  their  persecution  might  have  been  proper,  and  their  pun- 
tshment  just ;  hut,  dancing  reels  with  Satan,  and  flying  through  the  air  upon  broom- 
sticka,  were  accusations  so  truly  ridiculous,  that,  how  they  came  to  bo  ever  gravely 
listened  to,  is  passing  strange.  Dr  Hutchin»on  says,  "  the  word  wUch^  in  old  English, 
aroording  to  Dr  More,  signifies  a  iciae  ujoman ;  in  the  vulgar  Latiu,  it  is  veftefica^  a 
-r     HUL  Egtay  on  Witchcraft^  p.  183. 
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towards  such  a  priesthood,  and  the.strong  probability  that  pastors 
created  by  royal  patent,  and  sanctified  by  prelatic  palmistry, 
would  be  received  with  any  thing  but  respect  or  affection  by  the 
flock  over  whom  they  were  to  have  the  oversight. 

The  new  year,  1662,  was  ushered  in  by  a  proclamation,  Janu- 
ary 9,  from  the  privy  council,  announcing,  in  terms  of  the  king'^s 
letter,  the  final  extinction  of  Presbytery.  Formerly,  such  a  de- 
cree would  have  encountered  at.  any  rate  a  formidable  show  of 
opposition  from  the  denounced  ecclesiastical  judicatories;  nor 
would  they  have  separated  without  at  least  bearing  testimony 
against  this  unwarrantable  invasion  of  their  legal  right.  But  the 
blind  confidence  that  the  Presbyterians  had  so  unaccountably  re- 
posed in  the  king,  produced  a  species  of  fatuity ;  nor  would  they 
believe  till  they  experienced  the  truth  of  the  prognostications  of 
the  more  discerning,  who  saw  from  the  first  the  ill-dissembled 
hatred  Charles  bore  to  Presbyterianism  as  well  as  to  piety.  They 
were  like  men  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  the  calamity ;  and  al- 
though some  few  of  them  attempted  to  draw  up  petitions  to  the 
council,  no  united  effort  was  made  to  vindicate  the  oppressed 
church. 

An  obsequious  crowd  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  new  bishops,  and  obeyed  to  the  letter  the  orders 
of  the  king.  From  Cockbumspath  to  the  capital,  their  num- 
bers increased ;  and,  as  the  procession  rolled  on,  it  assumed  more 
the  splendour  of  some  earthly  potentate  marching  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  newly-acquired  conquest,  than  that  of  spiritual  guides 
entering  upon  the  humble  duties  of  a  gospel  ministry.  They 
were  greeted  on  their  approach  to  Edinburgh  with  martial  music, 
and  received  at  the  gates  by  the  magistrates  in  their  robes,*  and 
spent  several  successive  days  in  sumptuous  entertainments.  The 
primate,  vieing  with  the  chief  nobility  in  the  elegance  of  his  equi- 
page as  well  as  the  magnificence  of  his  banquets,  displayed  upon 
the  occasion  a  handsome  London-built  chariot,  and  was  attended 


*  Leighton  alone  declined  all  public  show.  When  he  undentood  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  receive  them,  be  lefl  the  cavalcade  at  Morpeth,  and  came  pri- 
yatclj  to  Edinbiu^h.  Afterwards,  he  told  Dr  Burnet,  "  he  beliered  they  were  weary 
of  him,  for  he  was  very  weary  of  them." 
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by  lackeys  in  purple  liveries.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  great  pomp, 
he  took  possession  of  his  see;*  then,  returning  to  Edinburgh  on 
the  7th  of  May,  consecrated  other  six  bishops  in  the  Abbey  of 
H  olyroodhouse. 

This  ceremony,  which  had  been  deferred  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Commissioner,  was  conducted  in  the  grandest  and  most  im- 
posing style.  His  Grace,  with  all  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
who  had  come  to  town  to  attend  parliament,  together  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  were  present ;  and  none  were  admitted 
but  by  tickets.  The  two  archbishops  who  officiated  were  in  their 
full  canonicals — black  satin  gowns,  white  surplices,  lawn  sleeves. 


*  Lunoiit  givet  the  foUowing  account  of  Sharpens  visit  on  this  occasion : — ^  As  for  Mr 
Skupe,  he  came  to  Fiffe,  Apryl  15th,  and  dyned  that  day  at  Ahetaaa,  Sr.  Andrew  Ram- 
•aj  1,  fionnerly  provest  of  Edenboroughe,  his  hoose,  and  that  night  came  to  Lcsly,  being 
atteo(ded  by  divm  both  of  the  nobilitie  and  gentrio.     The  nizt  day  being  Weddensday, 
the  16th  Apr.,  he  urent  to  St  Androws  from  Lesly,  attended  from  the  Earle  of  Rothes 
his  hooae,  ^th  about  60  horse ;  hot  by  the  Tray  divers  persons  and  corporations  (being 
wicttan  for  in  particnlar  by  the  said  Earle  of  Rothes  a  day  or  two  before)  mett  him, 
some  at  ane  place  and  tome  at  ane  other,  yiz.  some  from  Fawkland,  Achtermowghtie, 
Cnper,  Cnill,  and  about  120  horsemen  from  St  Androws  and  elsewhere ;  so  that  once 
tfaey  were  estimat  to  be  about  7  or  8  hundred  horse.     The  nobilitie  thcr  were,  Earle  of 
RoChca,  Earie  of  Kelley,  Earle  of  Leven,  and  the  Lord  Newarke ;  of  gratrie,  Ardrosse, 
Lmdy,  Riitt,  Dnry,  Skaddowory,  Doctor  Martin  of  Strandry,  and  divers  others.    All 
iht  way  the  said  Archbishope  rode  thus,  viz.  betwixt  two  nobelmen,  namely,  Rothes  on 
his  right,  and  Kelley  on  his  led  hand.    No  ministers  were  present  ther  safe  Mr  William 
Baidaj,  fonnerly  depoeed  ont  of  Fawkland,  and  Mr  William  Comry,  minister  of  St 
Leonards  Colledge,  that  came  foorth  with  the  Bishope  his  sone  out  of  St  Androws  to 
BHlt  hia  fothcr.     (He  dwells  in  the  Abbay  in  Mr  George  Weyms  house,  that  formerly 
bdoogcd  to  B.  Spotswoode,  Archb.  of  St  Androws.)     That  night  thcr  supped  with 
the  aaid  Bishope,  the  Earles  of  Rothes,  Kelley,  Newarke;  Ardrosse,  Lundy,  Strandry, 
and  divers  others;  and  divers  of  this  dined  with  him  the  nixt  day.     As  for  Rothes  and 
AidroMo,  they  lodged  with  him  all  night.     On  the  Sabbath  after,  ho  preached  in  the 
towne  church  in  the  foirenoone,  and  a  velvet  cnshion  in  the  pulfutt  before  him.     His 
text,  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  *  For  I  determined  to  knowe  nothing  amonge  you,  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crodfied.*     His  -fcrmon  did  not  run  mutch  on  the  words,  hot  in  a  discourse  of 
vindkatiog  himsclfe  and  of  pressing  of  episcopacie  and  the  utilitie  of  it ;  showing,  since 
it  was  wanting,  that  ther  hath  bdne  nothing  hot  trowbels  and  disturbancies  both  in 
choich  and  state.     Apryl  30,  1662,  he  tooko  journey  for  Edenboroughe,  being  ac^rom- 
paated  with  about  50  horse,  most  of  them  of  the  dtic  of  St  Androws ;  and,  in  his  way, 
he  g»ve  the  Ladys  at  Lnndy  a  visit  at  Lundy :  he  cam  with  only  5  or  6  horse,  and 
hiouelfe  staid  a  short  whille,  toke  a  drink  (bot  did  not  dine),  and  vm  gone  againc.^ 
DurjF,  p.  183-4. 

K 
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copes,  and  all  the  long  desecrated  garments,  known  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  that  day  by  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  their 
forefathers — "  Rags  of  Rome.""  The  others  wore  black  satin 
gowns.  The  passage  leading  from  the  pews,  whefe  the  bishops 
elect  sat,  to  the  altar,  and  the  space  before  the  altar,  were  covered 
with  rich  carpets.  Mr  James  Gordon,  one  of  the  northern  min- 
isters, preached  the  consecration  sermon  from  1  Cor.  iv.  1.  "  Let 
a  man  so  account  of  us  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God ;''  in  which,  pointing  out  the  errors  of 
the  former,  he  exhorted  the  new  prelates  to  beware  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  nobles,  nor  exceed  the  bounds  of  their  sacred  func- 
tion. They  were  then  led  from  their  places  by  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  primate  who  presided,  and 
set  them  apart  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  whom  they  vowed  clerical  obedience  during  all  the  days  of 
their  lives.  The  bishops  this  day  consecrated  were — Dunkdd^ 
George  Halyburton,  late  minister  of  Perth  ;  Ross^  Geoi^e  Pat- 
terson, minister  of  Aberdeen ;  Moray ^  Murdoch  Mackenzie, 
minister  of  Elgin  ;  Brechin^  David  Strachan,  minister  of  Fetter- 
cairn  ;  Argyh^  David  Fletcher,  minister  of  Melrose ;  The  Ides^ 
Robert  Wallace,  minister  of  Barnwell,  A}Tshire  ;*  none  of  whom 
were  men  either  of  distinguished  talents  or  exemplary  piety,  and 
all  had  appeared  zealots  in  the  cause  of  the  covenant.  Common 
report  attributed  to  them  a  private  dissoluteness  of  character 
which  might  be  exaggerated ;  but  for  their  apostacy  from  a  cause 
which  they  had  urged  with  more  than  ordinary  heat,  no  apology 
was  ever  attempted.  Conviction  could  not  be  alleged,  and  as  self- 
interest  appeared  the  only  ostensible  reason,  they  sunk  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  in  proportion  to  the  respect  in  which 
they  had  been  previously  held ;  while  they  returned  the  contempt 
with  which  they  were  deservedly  treated  by  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion— a  consequent  usual  with  renegades,  who  ever  remorselessly 


*  George  Wischeart,  cliaplain  to  Montroae,  and  author  of  the  elegant  Latin  ronumoe 
\rhich  goes  under  the  name  of  his  memoirB,  ivas  consecrated  bishop  of  Edinbnigfa  at 
St  Andrew!,  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  Mr  David  MitchcU,  minister  of  Edinbui^, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen.     Sydcscrf  had  Orkney. 
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pursue  to  degradation  and  death  the  steadfast  members  of  the 
religion  they  have  betrayed,  whose  unshaken  integrity  is  a  stand- 
ing reproof  of  their  temporizing  baseness. 

Next  day.  May  9,  the  parliament  met ;  and  their  first  act  was 
to  restore  the  bishops  to  the  exercise  of  their  episcopal  function, 
precedence  in  the  church,  power  of  ordination,  inflicting  of  cen- 
sures, and  all  other  acts  of  church  discipline  ;  and  this  their  office 
they  were  to  exercise  only  with  "  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
such  of  the  clergy  as  they  should  find  to  be  of  known  loyalty 
and  prudence.^'  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  puzzling  ques- 
tions respecting  the  divine  right  of  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, they  at  once  founded  their  Prelacy  upon  a  principle  most 
repugnant  to  Presbytery — the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king — 
"  Forasmuch  as  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the  external  govern- 
ment and  policy  of  the  church  doth  properly  belong  unto  his 
majesty  as  an  inherent  right  of  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  his  royal 
prerogative  and  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical/'  In  the  pre- 
amble were  narrated  as  the  causes  of  its  re-establishment,  the  dis- 
orders and  exorbitancies  that  had  been  in  the  church,  the  en- 
croachments upon  the  prerogative  and  rights  of  the  crown,  the 
osnrpations  upon  the  authority  of  parliaments,  and  the  prejudice 
inflicted  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ever  since  the  invasion  made 
upon  the  bishops  and  episcopal  order — a  form  of  church  govern- 
ment pronounced  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  most  con- 
venient and  effectual  for  the  preservation  of  truth,  regularity,  and 
unity,  most  suitable  to  monarchy,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
state  :  **"  Therefore  his  majesty  and  his  estates  did  redintegrate 
the  state  of  bishops  to  their  ancient  places  and  undoubted  privi- 
l^;es  in  parliament  and  all  their  other  accustomed  dignities.''^ 
Nor  was  it  among  the  least  strange  enactments  of  this  extraor- 
dinary act,  that  whatever  his  majesty,  with  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  should  determine  respecting  the  external  order  of  the 
church,  were  "  previoiisly""  declared  valid  and  effectual. 

Immediately  upon  this  act  being  passed,  a  deputation  of  six 
members,  two  noblemen,  two  barons,  and  two  burgesses,  was  sent 
to  the  prelates,  who  were  waiting  in  the  primate'^s  lodgings  to  in- 
vite them  to  take  their  seats.     The3^»were  accordingly  conducted 
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in  state  to  the  House — the  two  archbishops  first,  walking  be- 
tween two  noblemen,  the  Earls  of  Kellie  and  Wemyss,  and  the 
bishops  following,  attended  by  the  barons,  gentlemen,  and  the 
magistrates  in  their  robes.  When  they  entered,  a  congratulatory 
speech  was  made  them  irom  the  throne,  the  act  restoring  them 
was  read,  and  the  parliament  adjourned  on  purpose  that  the  spi- 
ritual  lords  might  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  his  Grace,  the 
Commissioner,  who,  to  do  them  the  greater  honour,  walked  on 
foot  with  them  in  procession  to  the  Palace.  They  were  preceded 
by  six  macers  with  their  maces,  next  three  gentlemen-ushers,  then 
the  purse-bearer  uncovered.  The  Commissioner  and  Chancellor 
followed,  with  two  noblemen  on  their  right  and  the  two  arch- 
bishops on  their  left.  A  select  party  of  noblemen  and  members 
of  parliament,  with  the  bishops,  made  up  the  goodly  company, 
who,  "  at  four  of  the  clock,  sat  down  to  ane  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment, and  remained  at  table  till  eight.*^^ 

The  bishops,  as  now  thrust  upon  the  Scottish  church,  differed 
widely  from  those  intruded  by  James  VI.  They  pled  no  scrip- 
tural authority,  but  an  act  of  parliament,  as  the  source  of  their 
power,  and  acknowledged,  in  its  Aillest  sense,  a  temporal  prince 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The  old  bishops  were  only 
a  set  of  constant  moderators  in  the  synods  and  presbyteries,  pos- 
sessing merely  a  sort  of  negative  voice,  and  were  nominally  at 
least  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly;  but  the  whole  form 
of  Presbytery  was  now  swept  away,  and  the  prelates  were  amen* 
able  to  no  church  courts ;  nor  could  any  assembly  of  ministers 
meet,  but  under  their  sanction,  or  by  their  permission. 

Having  subverted  the  religion  of  the  country,  the  next  and  most 
natural  step  was  to  eradicate,  if  possible,  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty.  The  sycophantish  estates,  therefore,  proceeded  to  declare 
rebellious  and  treasonable  those  positions  for  which  their  fathers 
had  contended  unto  blood,  and  which  their  children  asserted  at 
the  point  of  the  sword : — That  it  is  lawful  in  subjects,  upon  pre- 
tence of  reformation,  or  any  other  pretence  whatsoever,  to  enter 
into  leagues  or  covenants,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king : 
or  that  it  is  lawful  for  subjects,  pretending  his  majesty'^s  authority, 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  person  or  those  commissionated  by 
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him,  or  to  suspend  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  royal  government, 
or  to  put  limitations  on  their  due  obedience  and  allegiance.  As, 
notwithstanding  the  acts  of  the  former  session,  the  Presbyterians 
did  not  conceive  themselves  loosened  from  what  they  considered 
the  oaths  of  God — ^ratified  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities  of  the  land — the  National  Covenant,  and  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  these  were  now  declared  unlawful  oaths  ; 
the  subjects  were  relieved  from  their  obligations ;  the  acts  of  As- 
sembly respecting  them,  which  had  received  the  sanction  both  of 
the  parliament  and  of  the  king,  but  had  hitherto  escaped  notice, 
were  annulled ;  and  all  ratifications,  by  whatsoever  authority,  cassed 
and  made  void.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  enacted,  Ihat  if  any  per- 
son should,  by  writing,  printing,  praying,  preaching,  or  remon- 
stiating,  express  any  thing  calculated  to  create  or  cherish  dislike  in 
the  people  towards  the  king'*s  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastic,  or 
of  the  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  as 
now  settled,  they  were  to  be  declared  incapable  of  enjoying  any 
place  or  employment,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military,  and  liable  to 
such  firther  pains  as  the  law  directs ;  that  is,  liable  to  the  pains  of 
that  detestable  statute  against  leasing-making,  of  whose  extent  a 
notable  specimen  was  speedily  given  in  the  case  of  Aigyle.  This 
was  followed  by  an  act  obliging  all  persons  in  public  trust  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  in  which  the  whole  of  the  transactions,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  were  affirmed  to  have  been 
iU^ral  and  seditious,  and  the  covenants  unlawful  oaths,  unwarrant- 
ably imposed  against  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  and  not  obligatory  either  on  themselves  or  others. 

By  another  retrospective  act,  repeating  the  restoration  of  pa- 
tronage, it  was  ordained  that  all  the  ministers  who  had  entered  to 
parishes  since  the  year  1649,  had  no  right  to  their  stipends ;  and 
their  charges  were  pronounced  vacant,  until  they  should  procure 
presentations  anew  from  the  lawfiil  patrons  and  collocation  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  which  he  was  enjoined  to  give  to  the 
present  incumbents,  upon  application,  before  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber following,  failing  which,  the  presentation  was  to  fall  to  the 
bishop  jure  devcluto  ;  and,  to  conclude  the  series  of  enactments 
intended  to  establish  Episcopacy  upon  a  firm  and  immovable 
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foundation,  amid  the  ruins  of  Presbytery,  all  professors  and 
teachers  in  universities  and  colleges  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  on  pain  of  deprivation — ^all  ministers  were  ordered 
to  attend  the  diocesan  synods  and  pay  all  clerical  obedience  to 
their  superiors  under  the  like  penalty — ^and  all  meetings  in  pri- 
vate houses,  for  religious  exercises,  which  might  tend  to  alienate 
this  people  from  their  lawful  pastors,  were  strictly  forbidden.  Nor 
were  any  persons  to  be  permitted  to  preach  in  public  or  private, 
to  teach  any  school,  or  act  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  any  person  of 
quality,  without  the  license  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 

Ecclesiastical  matters  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  session  ap- 
parently drawing  to  a  termination,  Lauderdale  so  strongly  pressed 
a  bill  of  indemnity,  that  Middle  ton  could  no  longer  get  it  avoid- 
ed ;  but  he  introduced,  as  an  accompaniment,  the  act  of  fines, 
which  in  numerous  instances  rendered  it  nugatory. 

Last  year  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  parliament  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Earl  of  Queensberry  from  the  forces  under 
Colonels  Strachan  and  Kerr  in  1650,  estimated  at  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  when  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  Lord  Cochrane,  the  Sheriff-depute  of  Nithsdale,  and 
some  others,  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Cumnock,  to  inquire  who 
had  served  in  that  army,  and  to  proportion  the  same  upon  such 
of  the  guilty  as  were  able  to  pay,  which  was  accordingly  done ; 
and  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  the  measures  of 
the  present  government,  were  assessed  to  make  good  the  damage 
alleged  to  have  been  suffered  by  his  lordship.  This  easy  but 
arbitrary  method  of  rewarding  his  supporters,  and  punishing  or 
silencing  his  opponents,  having  excited  no  murmurs  among  the 
pusillanimous  legislators,  the  plan  was  now  followed  out  by  the 
Commissioner,  and  a  secret  committee  appointed  to  inquire  who 
had  been  the  most  eminent  compilers  under  the  usurpers,  in  order 
that  their  estates  might  be  taxed  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate the  king^s  friends  for  what  they  had  suffered  as  malignants 
during  the  time  of  the  late  troubles.  Their  report  included  nearly 
nine  hundred  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  tenants ;  and  the  money 
to  be  produced  from  their  fines  amounted  to  about  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds  sterling — an  enormous  sum  at  that  time,  to  be 
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arbitrarily  and  vexatiously  levied  by  political  adversaries  without 
any  check,  there  being  neither  accusation  nor  trial,  nor  any  crime 
alleged,  of  which  those  who  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  king''s 
friends,  had  not,  in  general,  been  far  more  guilty  than  they. 

The  act  of  fines,  iniquitous  and  unjust  in  principle,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  the  manner  in  which  the  list  was  made  up. 
It  included  the  names  of  many  who  were  dead,  absent  from  the 
country,  or  in&nts  at  the  breast  at  the  time  !  They  were  repre- 
sented as  fevouring  the  usurpers.  Others  were  inserted  from  pri- 
vate revenge ;  and  several  were  named  who  were  living  upon  the 
parish.  But  the  chief  weight  of  the  imposition  was  intended  to 
&U  upon  such  as  had  been  distinguished  for  eminent  piety  and 
a  consistent  Christian  walk  in  their  different  stations,  who  were 
deemed  singular  in  a  time  of  general  profession,  when  religion 
was  the  feshion,  but  who  were  destined  to  show  the  power  of  the 
gospel  in  a  day  of  general  apostacy,  when  religion  was  persecuted 
and  a  profession  ridiculed. 

Lauderdale,  who  saw  that  the  produce  of  these  fines  was  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  Commissioner's  party,  strenuously, 
though  ineffectually,  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  measure;  and 
Middleton,  justly  supposing  that  such  conduct  would  cool  the 
king's  affection  for  his  secretary,  dispatched  Tarbet  to  London  to 
complete  his  ruin.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to 
submit  the  act  of  indemnity  to  the  king,  and  to  obtain  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  clause  for  excepting  twelve  persons,  to  be  named  by  the 
parliament,  from  the  benefit  of  the  act,  as  incapable  of  holding 
any  place  of  public  trust.  Lauderdale  knew  that  he  was  aimed 
at,  and  exerted  his  every  art  and  influence  to  prevent  the  excep- 
tion as  unjust,  but  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  English  Chancel- 
lor, who  were  jealous  of  his  influence,  supported  the  clause ;  and 
the  king  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed  exception. 

An  incident  which  he  could  not  have  foreseen — so  capricious 
is  the  fate  of  royal  favourites — prevented  his  fall,  and  gave  him 
the  ascendancy  his  enemies  were  seeking  to  destroy.  Middleton, 
who  wished  to  procure  for  himself  Argyle's  estates,  when  disap- 
pointed by  their  gift  to  his  son,  harassed  the  young  Earl  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  and  procured  that  they  should  be  burdened 
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with  an  immense  debt,  which  so  irritated  his  lordship,  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  very  freely  in  a  confidential  letter. to  Lord  Duf- 
fus,  saying,  "  he  hoped  that  he  would  procure  the  friendship  of 
Clarendon,'"'  and,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  parliament, 
used  these  words — "  then  the  king  will  see  their  tricks.'*'*  This 
letter  being  intercepted  at  the  post-office,  a  capital  charge  of  lying 
between  the  king  and  parliament  was  founded  upon  it,  and  a  letter 
written  to  the  king,  requesting  that  Argyle  might  be  sent  dowii 
prisoner  to  stand  trial.  At  Lauderdale'*s  earnest  entreaty,  he  was 
sent  down  not  a  prisoner,  and  with  express  instructions  that  no 
sentence  should  be  executed  till  his  majesty  saw  and  approved  it. 
Lorn,  when  brought  to  trial,  convinced  that  any  defence  before 
such  a  tribunal  would  be  vain,  made  none,  but  threw  himself  on 
the  royal  mercy,  declaring  the  innocence  of  his  intentions,  and 
noticing  gently  the  provocation  he  had  received.  He  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  death  by  parliament,  but  the  king  shortly  after 
remitted  his  punishment. 

During  these  discussions,  Tarbet  had  been  gradually  under- 
mining Lauderdale'*s  influence,  and,  by  his  insinuating  manners, 
had  so  far  gained  on  Charles,  that  the  &11  of  the  favourite  seemed 
no  very  distant  or  doubtful  event,  when  the  indiscretion  of  Mid- 
dleton  or  his  friends  blighted  all  their  flattering  prospects.  Afraid 
openly  to  attack  the  present  ministers,  an  act  was  brought  into 
parliament  for  incapacitating  twelve  persons  by  ballot,  and  lists 
were  so  formed  that  Lauderdale  and  Crawford  were  included  in 
the  number ;  and  so  anxious  was  Middleton  to  insure  their  dis- 
missal, that,  as  soon  as  the  act  passed,  he  ratified  it  without  ever 
communicating  it  to  the  king.  Lauderdale,  who  had  been  apprised 
of  the  whole  proceedings  by  the  vigilant  gratitude  of  Argyle  be- 
fore the  official  intelligence  reached  court,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  representing  the  aflTront  oflFered  to  his  majesty  in  such  glaring 
colours,  that,  when  the  act  arrived,  he  refused  it  his  sanction,  with 
a  sarcastic  remark,  that  the  proceedings  of  his  Scottish  ministers 
were  like  those  of  madmen,  or  of  men  that  were  perpetually  drunk. 

Knowing  the  aversion  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  the 
proposed  changes,  the  privy  council,  before  the  bishops  returned 
from  court,  endeavoured  to  overawe  them  and  prevent  opposition. 
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They  began  with  Mr  Robert  Blair,  an  eminent  and  aged  minister, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  from  his  charge  at  St  Andrews 
to  make  room  for  Sharpe,  to  whom  he  was  particularly  obnoxious 
on  account  of  his  haying  the  preceding  year,  by  ord^r  of  the  pres- 
bytery, fiuthfully  reproved  him  for  his  deceitful  dealings  at  court 
and  his  proudly  grasping  after  the  archbishoprick.  Although  at  an 
advuced  age  and  in  delicate  health,  the  venerable  saint  ^as  sum- 
moned before  the  council  at  Edinburgh,  and  examined  as  to  his 
ateadfiistness  in  the  principles  he  had  professed  through  a  long  and 
honourable  life :  when  it  was  found  that  he  held  fast  his  integrity, 
he  was  first  sequestered  from  his  parish,  and  confined  successively 
to  Musselburgh,  Kirkaldy,  and  Couston ;  and  then,  in  his  last 
sickness,  forced  to  send  in  his  presentation  to  the  council,  to  pre- 
vent his  being  dragged  to  Edinburgh  while  labouring  under  a 
mortal  disease. 

Upon  the  bishops^  arrival,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make 
an  example  of  some  of  the  most  steadfast  and  distinguished 
Presbyterians  in  the  west,  as  that  part  of  the  country  had  ever 
been  remarkable  for  attachment  to  their  profession.  The  Chan- 
cellor was,  in  consequence,  directed  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  ministers  as  he  thought  fit ;  and,  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
prelates,  wrote  to  Messrs  John  Garstair,  Glasgow;  James  Nasmyth, 
Hamilton ;  Matthew  Mowat  and  James  Rowat,  Kilmarnock ; 
Alexander  Blair,  Galston ;  James  Veitch,  Mauchline ;  William 
Adair  and  William  Fullarton,  at  St  Quivox,  as  if  he  had  merely 
wished  the  assistance  of  their  advice.  Upon  their  arrival,  how- 
ever, in  Edinburgh,  they  were  charged  with  holding  disloyal  prin- 
ciplesy  and  particularly  with  some  expressions  they  had  used  in 
their  sermons.  From  the  chaige  of  disloyalty,  they  easily  vindi- 
cated themselves,  and  desired  that  the  particular  passages  in  the 
offensive  sermons  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  these  the  Chancellor 
was  unable  to  produce,  and  they  were  dismissed  from  their  first 
interview,  with  a  hint  that  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  further 
trouble,  would  be  to  comply  with  the  king's  pleasure  and  acknow- 
ledge his  bishops.  When  they  would  not  consent  to  this,  tlicy 
were  detained  in  town  till  the  parliament  met.  No  valid  charges, 
however,  being  found  against  them,  they  were  carried  before  the 
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Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  commanded,  as  a  test  of  their  loyalty, 
to  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

As  they  were  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  to  whom  this  oath 
had  been  tendered,  they  required  a  few  days  to  consider — ^for  they 
deemed  it  an  object  of  high  importance  that  they  should  be  fully 
satisfied  in  their  own  minds  as  to  their  line  of  duty — ^lest,  on  the 
one  hafid,  they  should  wound  their  consciences  by  the  sin  of 
denying  the  supreme  kingship  of  Christ  in  his  church,  or  incur 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  by  refusing  obedience  tQ  him  whom  they 
considered  their  rightful  sovereign.  They  therefore  set  apart  some 
time  for  solemn  prayer  to  ask  of  the  Lord  light  and  direction. 
Then,  after  serious  deliberation,  they  gave  in  their  explication  of 
the  oath — which  contained  a  brief  but  distinct  statement  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  and  all  the  succeeding  consistent  Pres- 
byterians refused  to  subscribe — ^what  continued  afterwards  always 
to  be  pressed  upon  them  under  the  fiJse  and  insidious  name  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  while  in  fact  and  verity  it  was  an  explicit  oath 
of  supremacy.  ^'  They  heartily  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  hia 
majesty  as  the  only  lawful  supreme  governor  under  God  within 
the  kingdom,  and  that  his  sovereignty  reached  all  persons  and  all 
causes,  as  well  ecclesiastic  as  civil,  having  them  both  for  its  ob- 
ject ;  albeit  it  be  in  its  own  nature  only  civil,  and  extrinsic  as  to 
causes  ecclesiastical ;  and,  therefore,  they  utterly  renounced  all 
foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  and  authorities,  and  promised  with 
their  utmost  power  to  defend,  assist,  and  maintain  his  majesty'^s 
jurisdiction  aforesaid.**^  For  this  explanation  six  of  the  ministeis 
— Messrs  Adair  and  Fullarton  having  through  favour  been  passed 
over — ^were  committed  close  prisoners  to  the  public  jail,  where 
they  were  confined  for  several  weeks ;  and  the  paper  being  laid 
before  parliament,  it  was  put  to  the  vote — '^  whether  {ftx)cess  them 
criminally  or  banish  them  ?^^ — when  it  was  carried  to  banish  them. 
Upon  a  representation  to  the  commissioner  by  Mr  Robert  Dougal, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  explication  were  sound  and  orthodox,  and 
such  as  would  be  approved  by  the  whole  reformed  churches  abroad, 
the  sentence  of  banishment  was  changed  into  deprivation.  But 
their  churches  were  declared  vacant,  and  they  were  ordained  to  re- 
move their  families  and  leave  the  possession  of  their  manses  and 
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^ebes  at  Martinmas  next,  their  stipends  for  the  current  year  were 
seized,  and  themselves  forbid  to  reside  within  the  presbyteries  where 
their  churches  lie,  or  within  the  cities  of  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

Conscientious  ministers  were  not  only  entrapped  by  these 
tyrannical  yet  pitiful  devices,  but  likewise  harassed  by  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  act  for  celebrating  the  king^s  birth-day  as  an 
**  holyday.'"  A  proclamation,  was  issued  ordering  its  observance 
by  the  ministers,  under  pain  of  deprivation ;  and  numbers  were 
deprived  of  their  year's  stipend  for  non-observance.*  But  such 
had  been  the  retrograde  progress  from  the  sobriety  of  their  former 
profession,  that  within  little  more  than  one  short  year,  the  return  of 
this  holyday  had  become  throughout  tb^  land  the  signal  of  univer- 
flal  riot  and  drunken  uproar,  particularly  in  these  towns  that  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  burghs.  On  this  occasion,  Linlithgow  signalized 
itself,  not  only  by  its  outrageous  loyalty,  but  by  its  shameless  and 
pio&ne  contempt  for  the  bonds  their  fathers  had  held  so  sacred, 
and  they  themselves  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  After  the 
farce  of  church-going  which  occupied  the  forenoon,  bonfires  were 
kindled  in  every  comer  of  the  streets  in  the  afternoon.  The 
magistrates,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  assembled 
in  the  open  area  before  the  council-house,  around  a  table  covered 
with  comfits,  the  beautiftil  gothic  fountain  all  the  while  spouting 
from  its  many  mouths  French  and  Spanish  wines,  when  the  curate 
opened  the  evening  service  by  singing  a  psalm  and  repeating  what 
was  either  a  long  blessing  or  a  short  prayer.  The  company  then 
tasted  the  confections  and  scattered  the  rest  among  the  crowd. 
An  irreverent  pageant  closed  this  part  of  the  performance. 

At  the  cross,  an  arch  was  erected  upon  four  pillars,  on  the  one 
side  of  which  stood  the  statue  of  an  old  hag,  having  the  covenant 
in  her  hand,  with  this  superscription — "  A  glorious  Reformation  ;^ 
on  the  other,  the  figure  of  a  Whig,  with  "  the  remonstrance  in  his 
hand,  inscribed  ^^  no  association  with  malignants  ;''^  while  the 
devil,  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  surmounted  the  keystone, 
having  a  label  issuing  from  his  mouth — "  Stand  to  the  cause/'' 
On  the  pillar,  beneath  the  covenant,  were  painted  rocks,  (distaffs,) 


•  The  some  day  had  alrendr  been  set  apart  as  a  day  of  thanlcsgiring  for  his  rottomtion  ! 
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reels,  and  repenting-stools.  The  other,  under  the  remonstratic*, 
was  adorned  with  brechams,  (horse  collars,)  cogs,  (wooden  dishesj 
and  spoons.  Within  the  arch,  on  the  right,  was  drawn  "  a  com- 
mittee of  estates,"  with  this  legend — "  Act  for  delivering  up  the 
King/'  Opposite  was  placed  "  a  commission  of  the  kirk,''  and, 
in  prominent  characters,  "  Act  of  the  West  Kirk."  In  the 
middle  of  the  arch  hung  a  tablet  with  this  litany — 

From  covenanters,  with  uplifted  hands  ^ 
From  remonstrators,  with  associato  hands  ; 
From  such  committees  as  governed  this  nation  \ 
From  kirk  commissions  and  their  protestation ; 

«  Good  Lord  deliver  ua. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  arch,  Rebellion  was  depicted  under  the 
guise  of  Religion,  in  a  devout  attitude,  with  eyes  turned  up  to 
heaven,  holding  Rutherford's  "  Lex  Rex"  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left,  "  The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath."  Around  her  were 
scattered  acts  of  parliament,  of  committees  of  estates,  General  As- 
semblies, and  commissions  of  the  kirk,  with  all  their  protestations 
and  declarations  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  above  was  written 
"  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft."  At  drinking  the  king'*s 
health,  a  lighted  torch  set  the  fabric  in  a  blaze ;  and  a  number  of 
concealed  fireworks  exploding,  the  whole  was  instantly  reduced  to 
ashes,  whence  arose  two  angels,  bearing  a  tablet  with  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

Great  Britain^s  monarch  on  this  day  was  horn. 

And  to  his  kingdom  happily  restored — 

The  queen's  arrived— the  mitre  now  is  worn— 

Let  us  rejoice  this  d<iy  is  from  the  Lord. 

Fly  hence  all  traitors,  who  did  mar  onr  peace — 

Fly  hence  schismatics,  who  our  church  did  rent — 

Fly  covenanting,  rcmontrating  race — 

Let  us  rejoice  that  God  this  day  hath  sent. 

The  magistrates,  with  the  Earl,  then  withdrew  to  the  Palace, 
where  a  large  bonfire  was  lighted  in  its  noble  court ;  and  the  king, 
queen,  with  other  loyal  toasts,  were  drunk  ;  after  which  the  festi- 
vities of  the  semi-sacred  carnival  were  concluded  by  the  magis- 
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trates  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  walking  in  procession 
through  the  town  and  "  saluting  every  person  of  account/^ 

Parliament  rose  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  the  privy  coun- 
cil entered  upon  the  full  exercise  of  their  tyrannical  powers,  which 
had  been  acknowledged  and  vowed  to  by  the  obsequious  legisla- 
ture, who  thus  paved  the  way  for  their  own  lower  degradation.  By 
an  act  of  the  10th,  the  diocesan  meetings  which  had  been  defer- 
red on  account  of  the  lords,  archbishops,  and  bishops  being  en- 
gaged in  attending  their  parliamentary  duty,  were  appointed  to 
be  held  within  all  dioceses  of  the  south  upon  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October,  excepting  that  of  Galloway,  which,  together  with 
Aberdeen  and  some  in  the  Highlands,  Islands,  and  the  north, 
were  to  keep  the  third  Tuesday  of  the  same  month,  at  which  all 
parsons,  vicars,  (uncouth  titles  in  Presbyterian  ears,)  and  minis- 
ters were  required  to  be  present,  under  pain  of  being  considered 
contemners  of  his  majesty'^s  authority.  Every  step  taken  to 
thrust  Episcopacy  forcibly  upon  an  unwilling  people,  was  accom- 
panied by  some  new  act  of  injustice  and  oppression  to  their  re- 
spected ministers.  It  was  requisite  that  those  of  the  capital 
shonld  set  an  example  of  obedience ;  and  therefore,  unless  they 
also  would  apostatize  and  violate  their  oaths  and  their  consciences 
by  acknowledging  the  present  Episcopacy,  and  concurring  in  their 
discipline,  before  the  1st  of  October,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  office  and  banished  the  city — an  arbitrary  punishment,  for 
which  the  oppressors  had  not  even  the  authority  of  their  own  ini- 
quitous parliament. 

The  western  brethren  being  the  most  refractory,  Middleton  de- 
termined to  proceed  thither  with  a  quorum  of  the  council  to  en- 
force in  person  the  obnoxious  decrees.  Accordingly,  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  accompanied  by  Earls  Morton,  Linlitli- 
gow,  Callender,  and  Lord  Newburgh,  with  the  king^s  lifeguard,* 


*  Thb  king^b  guard  wit  ehieflj  composed  of  tboae  yrho  had,  during  the  citU  win, 
Wen  •ttecked  to  the  royml  portj,  and  who  had  expected  mountains  of  gold  at  the  Re- 
•tontum ;  but,  as  the  whole  revenues  of  tbo  kingdom  could  not  have  satisfied  their 
daims  and  their  cupiditj,  and  **  the  merry  monarch  ^  and  his  higher  satellites  could 
wpue  nothing  Irom  their  own  licentious  expenses,  they,  who  had  been  unaccustomed  to 
indiMitry,  had  no  other  resource  left  but  to  enter  the  army. 
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the  clerk  of  the  council,  and  a  great  retinue  of  attendants,  he  set 
out  upon  his  progress,  preceded  by  macers  and  military  mnsie. 
Burghs  and  nobles  regaled  the  party  as  they  passed,  evincing 
their  affection  for  the  hierarchy  by  prodigal  hospitality,  while  their 
guests,  conformably  to  the  manners  of  the  English  court,  dis- 
played their  loyalty  by  pushing  it  to  the  most  disgusting  and 
loathsome  excess.  In  districts  remarkable  for  the  strict  sober* 
ness  of  their  manners,  scenes  of  revelry  and  profane  riot  were 
exhibited  by  the  Commissioner  and  his  Episcopalian  propaganda 
that  astonished  the  decent,  while  it  afflicted  the  pious,  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Their  streets  were  disturbed  by  midnight  in- 
ebriety ;  and  men  who  had  conscientious  scruples  about  drink- 
ing healths  at  all,  heard  with  sensations  approaching  to  honor, 
that  in  some  of  these  debauches  the  devil  himself  had  had  his 
health  drunk  !  Ecclesiastical  matters  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
disturbed  the  thoughtless  "  joyeosity**  of  this  outrageous  crew 
till  they  came  to  Glasgow,  when  Fairfoul  entered  a  grievous  com- 
plaint to  Middleton,  that,  notwithstanding  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  not  one  of  the  younger  ministers 
who  had  entered  the  church  since  1649,  had  acknowledged  him 
as  archbishop — that  he  had  incurred  all  the  hatred  attached  to  his 
office  without  obtaining  any  of  the  power ;  and,  unless  his  Grace 
could  devise  some  method  for  securing  obedience,  a  bishop  would 
be  merely  a  cipher  in  the  state.  Middleton,  a  rough  mercenary, 
requested  the  bishop^'s  directions.  The  archbishop,  like  a  true  son 
of  a  temporal  priesthood,  knew  of  no  better  remedy  than  force. 
He  proposed  that  all  the  ministers  who  had  entered  since  the  year 
1649,  and  who  would  not  submit  to  receive  collation  and  admis- 
sion from  the  bishop  before  the  1st  of  November,  should  be  per- 
emptorily banished  from  their  houses,  parishes,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  presbyteries ;  ajid  he  assured  the  Commissioner  that,  if 
this  were  rigorously  enforced,  he  did  not  believe  there  were  ten 
in  the  whole  of  his  diocese  who  would  choose  to  Ipse  their  sti- 
pends. 

A  council  was  summoned,  upon  his  Grace'*s  representation, 
to  meet  in  the  front  hall  of  Glasgow  College ;  but  when  the  wor- 
thies assembled,  the  whole,  except  one  or  perh«ips  two,  were  in  a 
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high  state  of  excitation,  or,  as  Wodrow  phrases  it,  flustered  vith 
drink.*  Sir  James  Lockhart  of  Lee,  the  only  sober  member  pre- 
sent, attempted  to  reason  the  matter.  He  affirmed  that,  so  far 
firom  accomplishing  its  object,  such  an  act  would  have  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  effect— that  the  young  ministers  would  suffer  more 
than  the  loss  of  their  stipends  before  they  would  acknowledge  the 
bishops,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  would  be  desolation  in 
the  country  and  discontent  among  the  people.  But  reasoning  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  An  act  according  to  the  arch- 
bishop^s  wish  was  agreed  to  without  dispute,  although  it  was  not 
quite  so  easily  drawn  up — ''  whether,^^  adds  the  honest  historian, 
^^  for  want  of  a  fresh  man  to  dictate  or  write,  I  know  not.^^  It  was, 
however,  sufficiently  severe ;  not  only  did  the  non-conforming 
ministers  forfeit  their  current  yearns  stipend  and  incur  the  penalty 
of  banishment,  but  their  parishioners  who  should  repair  to  their 
sermons  were  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  frequen- 
ters of  private  conventicles.  Besides  this  desolating  act,  the 
council  passed  two  of  a  more  private  nature,  incapacitating  indi- 
viduals— Mr  Donald  Cargill,  minister  of  the  barony  parish,  Glas- 
gow, (with  whom  we  shall  frequently  meet  in  the  course  of  the 
Annals,)  and  Mr  Thomas  Wylie,  minister  at  Kirkcudbright. 
This  latter  was  a  distinguished  member  of  a  distinguished  pres- 
bytery, which  had  not  one  conformist  in  their  bounds,  and  was 
among  the  very  few  that  presented  petitions  agamst  their  illegal 
discontinuance,  nor  desisted  from  fulfilling  their  ministerial  func- 
tions till  compelled  by  force. 

He  early  foresaw  the  approaching  blackness  that  was  about  to 
overspread  the  land,  and,  anticipating  for  himself  and  his  people 
a  diare  in  the  general  calamity,  he  was  earnestly  desirous  to  dis- 
pense the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  before  the  cloud  came 
on.  A  general  seriousness  seems  also  to  have  pervaded  the  coun- 
try side ;  for,  on  the  Sabbath  appointed  for  its  administration, 
Jane  8,  the  num'ber  of  communicants  who  offered  was  so  great, 
that  they  could  not  all  join  in  one  day,  and  he  intimated  that  on 


*  **  Thero  wu  neTor  a  man  among  them,**  aayi  Kirkton,  '^  but  be  was  drunk  at  the 
diM,  except  onlj  Lee.**    Hitt.  Chunh  of  Soot,  p.  149. 
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tfae  Sabbath  following,  he  would  again  dispense  the  ordinance, 
when  those  who  had  not  participated  might  come  forward.  On 
Monday  after  sermon,  he  received  a  letter  informing  him  that 
the  presbytery  had  been  summoned  to  Edinburgh  for  holding 
their  meetings  after  the  council  had  prohibited  them.  But  he 
determined  to  proceed  in  his  work,  leaving  Uie  consequences 
to  Providence,  and  he  was  fevoured  to  conclude  the  solemnity 
without  &rther  interruption.  On  the  Monday,  however,  certain 
news  arriving  that  a  party  was  to  be  in  the  town  that  night  to  ap- 
prehend him,  he  withdrew,  and  next  day  they  searched  his  house 
narrowly  for  him  ;  but  the  bird  for  this  time  had  escaped  the  snare 
of  the  fowler.  He  continued  under  hiding,  till,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  wife  and  the  friendship  of  Ijord  Kenmure,  lie  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  parish  on  the  10th  of  September.  Now, 
without  any  new  accusation,  he  was  included  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  Donald  Cargill,  and  ordered  to  be  banished  beyond 
the  Tay. 

England,  on  the  24th  of  August  preceding,  had  exhibited  the 
sublime  and  heart-stirring  spectacle  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  of 
the  ablest,  most  upright,  and  most  devout  ministers  in  the  land, 
surrendering  without  hesitation  their  livings  rather  than  violate 
their  consciences  by  conforming  to  the  restored  national  church. 
Yet,  with  this  instance  before  his  eyes,  of  obedience  to  God  in 
preference  to  subjection  to  men,  the  Commissioner  could  not  un- 
derstand how  persons  with  large  families  would  voluntarily  throw 
themselves  upon  the  world,  and  leave  their  homes  without  any 
certain  dwelling-place,  rather  than  submit  to  a  change  which  the 
prelates  and  he  had  found  so  easy ;  but  they  feared  to  sin  ;  and 
now  that  a  century  has  rolled  by,  and  they  and  their  oppressors 
rest  in  the  grave  together,  who  would  not  say  that  they  did  not 
act  the  wisest  part,  who  preferred  a  good  conscience,  and  trusted  to 
the  faithfulness  of  him  who  has  promised  never  to  leave,  never, 
never,  to  forsake  his  servants,  rather  than  to  place  their  confi- 
dence in  princes,  and  their  trust  in  the  sons  of  men  P  Of  what 
value  are  the  mitres  now,  for  which  the  prelates  in  Scotland  de- 
stroyed their  usefulness,  and  which  sat  so  uneasily  for  a  few 
troubled  years  upon  their  heads  ?    At  the  time,  the  case  was  dread- 
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fully  trying.  When  a  man^s  temporal  interest  comes  in  compe- 
tition with  his  profession,  then  will  appear  the  strength  of  his  re- 
ligious  principle.  Nearly  foar  hundred  ministers  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  stood  this  severest  of  all  tests.  Turned  from  their 
houses  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  deprived  of  their  stipends,  they 
went  out  not  knowing  whither  they  went.  Never  did  Scotland 
witness  such  a  Sabbath  as  that  on  which  they  took  leave  of  their 
parishioners ;  and  the  mourning  and  lamentation  that  filled  the 
south  and  the  west,  was  only  equalled  by  Ae  hatred  and  detesta- 
tion excited  against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  so  much  sor- 
row, who,  for  their  own  ambitious  and  worldly  schemes,  ruptured 
ties  so  sacred  and  so  dear  as  those  that  had  subsisted  between  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  their  affectionate  congregations. 

It  was  questioned  at  the  time,  and  even  since,  whether  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  did  not  act  improperly  in  all  at  once  throw- 
ing up  their  charges?  That  they  acted  scriptuially,  is  plain. 
They  continued  to  exercise  their  calling  as  long  as  they  could. 
When  illegally  forbid,  they  continued  to  preach,  acting  upon  the 
apostolic  precept  of  obeying  Qod  rather  than  man ;  but  when  a 
tjmnnical  power,  under  the  form  of  parliamentary  or  council 
enactments,  was  ready  to  use  force  in  ejecting  them,  then,  as 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  had  no  other  resource  left  than  to 
shake  off  the  dust  off  their  feet  and  go  to  another  city — they  bore 
testimony  against  their  persecutors  and  retired.  Following  the 
advice  of  James  v.  10.,  they  took  the  prophets,  who  had  spoken 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example  of  suffering  and  of  pa- 
tience. 

That  they  acted,  even  in  a  political  view,  in  the  very  best^nanner 
that  their  circumstances  admitted,  is,  I  think,  demonstrable.  They 
shewed  to  the  people  that  it  was  not  the  fleece  but  the  flock  that 
had  been  the  object  of  their  care,  and  imprinted  upon  their  minds 
a  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  truth  for  which  they  were  contend- 
ing, beyond  wliat  they  could  have  done  in  any  other  manner ;  and  ) 
that  truth  was  one  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  throughout  the 
whole  New  Testament — that  Christ  is  the  king  and  head  of  his 
church,  and  that  whatever  form  of  church  government  does  not 
acknowledge  this,  is  essentially  anticliristian.     It  is  not  less  evi- 
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dent,  that  the  prelatists,  as  well  as  the  papists,  gate  that  dignity 
and  power  to  another ;  and  the  solemn  and  universal  testimony 
wliich  so  many  godly  men  lifted  up  at  once  against  acknowledging 
such  unholy  usurpation,  has  not  lost  its  eifect  even  unto  this  day 
— an  effect  it  never  could  have  had,  had  the  ministers  resisted  and 
allowed  theipselves  to  have  been  thrust  out  one  by  one. 

From  Glasgow,  Middleton  and  his  Episcopalian  reformadoes 
pursued  their  route,  confirming  their  churches  in  the  south,  through 
(Calloway  as  far  as  Wijton  ;  and,  upon  the  last  day  of  October, 
returned  to  Holyroodhouse. 

On  his  arrival,  the  Commissioner  was  assailed  by  what  was  to 
him  unexpected  intelligence,  that  the  whole  south  and  west  were 
thrown  into  confusion ;  and,  enraged  to  find  that  both  the  arch- 
bishop and  himself  had  so  entirely  miscalculated,  he  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  "  madmen^ 
with  a  vollev  of  oaths  and  execrations — the  now  fashionable  dia- 
lect  of  the  court — and,  on  the  first  meeting  of  council,  caused 
letters  be  sent  off  express  to  his  lordship  and  the  primate,  re- 
questing their  presence  and  advice.  Meanwhile,  they  proceeded 
in  the  usual  course  of  endeavouring  to  intimidate  the  humbler  re- 
fractory by  their  rigour  to  the  more  eminent.  Mr  Hugh  M'Kail, 
chaplain  to  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Kirkfield,  a  youth  of  high 
promise,  was  forced  into  voluntary  exile  because  he  had  defended 
in  a  sermon  what  he  considered  the  scriptural  mode  of  church 
government.  Mr  John  Brown  of  Wamphrey,  well  known  by 
his  historical,  controversial,  and  practical  writings,  not  less  re- 
spected for  his  piety  than  for  his  learning,  having  reproved  some 
ministers  for  attending  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow^s  diocesan 
synod,  styling  them  perjured,  was  banished  to  Holland — ^at  that 
time  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted ;  there  he  remained  for  many 
years,  and,  by  his  seasonable  publications,  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  sufferers  in  his  native  land,  and  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  their  tyrannical  government. 

Mr  John  J-iivingston,  more  honoured  of  God  as  the  means  of 
converting  sinners  to  Christ  than  almost  any  minister  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation,  then  minister  at  Ancrum,  be- 
cause he  would  not  promise  to  observe  the  29th  of  May  as  an 
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holyday,  nor  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  any  explanation, 
WBS  subjected  to  a  Ijke  punishment,  as  were  Messrs  Robert  Traill 
of  Edinburgh,  Neave  of  Newraills,  and  Gardner  of  Saddle.    Mr 
Livingston,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  patriot,  after  sentence 
was  pronounced,  thus  replied — "  Well  !  although  it  be  not  per- 
mitted me  to  breathe  my  native  air,  yet  into  whatsoever  part  of 
the  world  I  may  go,  I  shall  not  cease  to  pray  for  a  blessing  to 
these  lands,  to  his  majesty,  the  government,  and  the  inferior  ma- 
gistrates thereof;  but  especially  for  the  land  of  my  nativity  !'*'' 
In  the  same  excellent  spirit,  having  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
paying  a  farewell  visit  to  his  wife,  children,*  and  people,  he  ad- 
dressed a  pastoral  letter  to  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Ancrum. 
Their  sins  and  his  own,  he  told  them,  had  drawn  down  this  severe 
stroke ;  and,  while  it  was  their  part  to  search  out  and  mourn  for 
them,  "  it  is  not  needful,'**  he  adds,  "  to  look  much  to  instru- 
ments, 1  have  from  my  heart  forgiven  them  all,  and  would  wish 
you  to  do  the  like,  and  pray  for  them  that  it  be  not  laid  to 
their  charge.     For  my  part,  I  bless  his  name  I  have  great  peace 
in  the  matter  of  my  suflferings.     I  need  not  repeat,  you  know  my 
testimony  of  the  things  in  controversy : — Jesus  Christ  is  a  king, 
and  only  hath  power  to  appoint  the  oflBcers  and  government  of  his 
house.     It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  violate  the  oath  of  God,  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.    It  could  not  well  be  expected,**' 
he  proceeds  to  remark,  and  the  remark  is  applicable  in  all  similar 
cases  when  religion  has  been  in  repute  among  a  people — '^  there 
having  been  so  fair  and  so  general  a  profession  throughout  the 
land,  but  that  the  Lord  would  put  men  to  it ;  and  it  is  like  it 
shall  come  to  every  man'^s  door,  that,  when  every  one  according 
to  their  inclination,  may  have  acted  their  part — and  he 'seems  to 
stand  by — He  may  come  at  last  and  act  his  part,  and  vindicate  his 
glory  and  truth.     I  have  often  showed  you  that  it  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  under  heaven  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  life 
after  this ;  and  have  often  told  you  that,  for  my  part,  I  could  never 
make  it  a  chief  part  of  my  work  to  insist  upon  the  particular  de- 
bates of  the  time,  as  being  assured  that  if  a  man  drink  in  the 
knowledge  and  the  main  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
have  the  work  of  God'^s  spirit  in  his  heart  to  make  liim  walk  with 
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God,  and  make  conscience  of  liis  ways,  such  an  one  shall  not 
readily  mistake  Christ^s  quarrel,  to  join  either  with  a  profane 
atheist  party  or  a  fimatic  party.  There  may  be  diversity  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  sharp  debates  among  them  that  are  going  to 
heaven  ;  but,  certainly,  a  spirit  guides  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
another  spirit  the  seed  of  the  serpent.*" 

Several  of  lesser  note  were  treated  with  not  much  less  harsh- 
ness, being  ordered  to  confinement  in  distant  places  of  the  country, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  debarred  from  preaching 
in  the  rugged  and  barren  districts  to  which  they  were  banished. 

Such,  however,  was  the  outcry  the  wide  desolation  of  the  church 
had  occasioned,  that  the  council  were  convinced  they  had  acted 
with  unwise  precipitation,  and  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to 
retrace  their  steps.  The  author  of  the  mischief,  Fairfoul,  though 
repeatedly  called  upon,  does  not  appear  to  have  assisted  their  de- 
liberations, which  were  protracted,  till  the  month  of  December, 
when  a  proclamation  was  issued,  extending  the  time  allowed  min- 
isters for  procuring  presentations  and  collocation  to  the  Ist  of 
February,  but  ordering  those  who  neglected  to  do  so  to  remoye 
from  their  parishes  and  presbyteries ;  and  such  of  them  as  be- 
longed to  Uie  dioceses  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  to  go  into 
banishment  beyond  the  Tay.  The  older  ministers,  who  had  not 
beeq  touched  by  the  Glasgow  act,  and  had  hitherto  remained  ex- 
ercising their  parochial  duties  among  their  people,  because  they 
had  not  attended  the  diocesan  meetings,  were  confined  to  their 
parishes.  The  people  who  left  the  hirelings  intruded  upon  them, 
travelling  sometimes  twenty  miles  to  hear  the  gospel,  were  now 
ordered  to  attend  their  parish  churches,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  for  every  day^s  absence ;  and  because  in  those  places 
where  the  ministers,  in  view  of  separation  from  their  flocks,  had 
celebrated  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  to  multitudes  aa- 
sembled  from  the  surrounding  districts — ^and  much  of  the  divine 
presence  had  appeared  among  them — these  were  stigmatized  as 
unlicentiate  confluences  of  the  people ;  and  the  discourses  de> 
livered  under  such  circumstances,  with  more  than  ordinary  fervour, 
and  accompanied  with  more  than  ordinary  power,  abused  as  the 
extravagant  sermons  of  some  ministers  of  unquiet  and  factious 
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cpirita — qpecial  engines  to  debauch  people  from  their  duty,  and 
lead  them  to  disobedience,  schism,  and  rebellion :  therefore  everj 
incombent  was  prohibited  from  employing  more  than  one  or  two  of 
his  neighbours  at  a  communion  without  a  license  from  the  bishop, 
or  admitting  the  people  of  any  other  parish  to  participate  of  th^ 
sacmment  without  a  certificate  from  his  curate. 

This  was  the  last  of  Middleton^s  acts  in  Scotland.  His  riral, 
Lauderdale,  had  so  well  employed  the  access  he  had  to  the  king 
to  undermine  his  influence,  that  he  was  called  to  court  to  answer 
cbaiges  of  having  encroached  upon  the  royal  prerogative  by  the 
balloting  act,  and  defrauded  the  royal  treasury  by  appropriating 
the  fines.  WhQe  the  affair  was  under  discussion,  Lauderdale  pro- 
cured an  order  to  delay  levying  the  fines  due  the  first  term  and 
dismiss  the  collector.  Mtddleton,  who  saw  that  this  was  a  deadly 
blow  at  his  interest  in  Scotland,  countermanded  the  royal  letter 
upon  allied  verbal  authority,  which  Charies  either  never  gave, 
or  found  it  convenient  to  disown ;  and  this  completed  his  ruin. 
His  rashness  and  inconsideration  were  too  palpable  to  be  denied ; 
but,  by  the  interest  of  his  friends.  Clarendon  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  his  &11  was  softened,  and  he  was  sent  into  a  kind  of 
honourable  banishment  as  governor  of  Tangiers.  There  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  his  habits  of  intemperance,  and,  felling  down  a 
stair  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  broke  his  right  arm  so  severely,  that 
the  bone  protruded  through  the  flesh,  and,  penetrating  his  side,  a 
mortification  ensued,  which  terminated  his  life. 

Middleton,  who  never  appean  to  have  had  any  serious  religion, 
was  the  firiend  of  Lord  Clarendon — a  statesman  bigoted  to  Epis- 
copacy, rather  on  account  of  its  political  than  its  spiritual  advan- 
tages—and employed  by  him  for  rearing  in  Scotland,  upon  the 
ruins  of  Presbytery,  which  he  detested,  an  establishment  more  in 
accordance  with  those  high  notions  of  the  prerogative  which,  not- 
withstanding the  melancholy  example  of  the  first  Charles,  were 
adopted  and  cherished  by  the  court  of  his  son.  Well  calculated 
for  carrying  through  the  most  despotic  measures  by  force,  he  must 
be  acquitted  of  the  mean  duplicity  of  Charles'^s  letter  to  the 
mtnisten  of  Edinburgh,  the  obloquy  of  which  rests  upon  the 
crafty  politics  of  Sharpe.     When  first  shown  it,  he  considered  it 
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as  opposed  to  Episcopacy,  and  expressed  his  regret ;  but  when 
told  that,  upon  rescinding  all  the  laws  in  favour  of  Presbytery, 
then  Episcopacy  remained  the  church  government  settled  by  law, 
he  observed,  ^'  that  might  be  done ;  but  for  his  part  he  was  not 
fond  of  making  his  majesty^s  first  appearance  in  Scotland  to  be 
in  the  character  of  a  cheat.""  Once,  however,  fairly  embarked,  he 
never  hesitated,  and  concurred  with  the  bishops  in  their  every 
project,  however  treacherous  or  oppressive.  He  first  overturned 
the  Presbyterian  church  government,  which  had  been  settled  un- 
der as  solemn  sanctions,  and  as  strong  legal  guarantees,  as  can 
ever  possibly  be  devised  to  secure  any  religious  establishment, 
and  then  sent  to  the  scaffold,  from  motives  of  avarice  and  revenge, 
the  noblest  ornaments  of  that  religion,  whose  only  crime  was,  ad- 
hering to  a  profession  he  himself  had,  with  uplifted  hand,  sworn 
to  suppojt. 

In  council,  he  unwarrantably  extended  the  tyrannical  acts  of  his 
servile  parliament,  and  wantonly  laid  waste  hundreds  of  peai^able 
and  flourishing  congregations.  With  a  cunning  worthy  the  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  he  invited  numbers  of  unsuspecting  ministers 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  Edinburgh,  as  if  to  consult 
them  on  the  aflTairs  of  the  church,  then  ensnared  them  by  insidi- 
ous questions,  and  punished  their  unsuspecting  simplicity  with 
deprivation,  imprisonment,  and  exile.  Without  any  shadow  of 
law,  and  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  turned  ministers  from 
their  congregations — ^prohibited  them  from  preaching,  praying,  or 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  sent  them  to  the  most  distant  cor- 
ners of  the  land,  or  forced  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign 
countries — then  intruded  on  the  desolated  parishes  worthless  and 
incapable  hirelings — ^and  concluded  his  career  by  commanding  the 
people  to  attend  upon  their  ministrations  under  a  severe  and  op- 
pressive penalty.  His  own  expatriation  to  the  barren  coast  of  Africa 
was  looked  upon  by  the  sufferers  as  a  righteous  retribution,  and 
his  melancholy  end  as  an  evident  mark  of  divine  displeasure ;  nor 
could  the  coincidence  between  his  own  rash  imprecation  and  the 
manner  of  his  death  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless.  Like  raanv 
other  political  hypocrites,  with  a  zeal  as  furious  as  false,  he  had 
sworn  and  subscribed  the  covenants  when  it  was  the  fashion  of 
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die  time  to  do  so ;  and,  ^^n  retiriDg  from  the  place  where  he  had 
taken  these  vows  upon  hiro,  he  said  to  some  of  those  who  were 
with  him,  '^  that  that  was  the  pleasantest  day  he  had  ever  seen ; 
and  if  ever  he  should  do  any  thing  against  that  blessed  work,  he 
had  been  engaging  in/'*  holding  up  his  right  arm,  '^  he  wished  that 
it  might  be  his  death  !^^  The  enormous  fines  he  imposed,  he 
never  was  empowered  to  exact ;  and,  in  return  for  impoverishing 
bis  country,  he  died  an  exile  and  a  beggar. 

I^uderd^le  having  succeeded  in  removing  his  formidable  anta- 
gonist, .  from  thenceforth  for  a  number  of  years  almost  solely 
directed  Scottish  affairs.  The  Presbyterians,  who  believed  that 
he  was  secretly  attached  to  their  cause,  anticipated  better  days 
under  his  protection ;  but  ambition  was  his  master-passion,  and 
to  it  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  his  early  attachments  and 
principles.  While  religion  appeared  the  only  road  to  power  in 
the  state,  he  had  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  covenanters ; 
and,  by  the  warmth  of  his  professions,  and  the  consistency  of  his 
conduct,  had  gained  the  confidence  of  those  who  were  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  cause ;  but  when  the  path  of  preferment  on  Charles'^s 
restoration  struck  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  he  deserted  to  the 
prelates,  and  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  change  by  at  once  for- 
saking his  sobriety  of  manners,  and  apostatizing  from  his  form  of 
religion ;  and,  as  he  understood  well  the  principles  he  betrayed, 
and  at  one  time  certainly  had  strong  convictions  of  their  truth, 
his  opposition  was  proportionably  inveterate,  and  he  became  out- 
rageously furious  at  whatever  tended  to  remind  him  of  his  former 
"  fimaticism.'^ 


BOOK    IV. 


DECEMBER,  A.D.  1662—1664. 

State  of  the  West  and  Sontb^^^Biahopa^^C uratet^^Their  receptioiu^TamQlt  at  Iron- 
gray.*«,.Gommi8iion  sent  to  Kirkcadbright  and  Damfnea«,«,.Field-preacluaf«^ 
Rothes  and  Lauderdale  arriye  in  ScotUnd ., .,ParliamcnL,^Warrist(m*s  arrest  and 
ezecution«.«J*rincipal  Wood  of  St  Andiom  and  other  ministers  silenced  and  scat- 
tered-^^Troops  ordered  to  enforce  the  Acts  of  Parliament^^^Their  oatnges..^ir 
James  TQmer«*«>High  Commission  Court»^Its  atTocities.»«.Priyj  CounciL.«.Its 
exactionB«.^Prohibits  private  prayer-meetings  or  contiibating  money  for  the  relief 
of  Ike  sufferersu^ William  Gathrie  of  Fenwick  laid  aside.»«J>onaldson  of  Dal- 
getty*s  case^»«.Death  of  GlencainL*«J?olitieal  chajiges. 

Whilb  these  struggles  were  going  forward  at  court,  the  aflkirs  of 
Scotland  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  woful  confosion.  Almost 
the  whole  parishes  in  the  west  and  south  had  been  deprived  of 
their  ministers ;  and  as  their  own  churches  remained  Tacant,  the 
people  in  crowds  flocked  to  those  where  the  few  old  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  yet  allowed  to  officiate.  These  assemblies  haying 
been  denounced  by  the  counciFs  proclamation,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  soldiers ;  and  numerous  parties  patrolled  the  coun- 
try to  disturb  the  meetings  and  levy  the  fines  to  which  offenders 
were  liable. 

When  the  vacant  charges  came  to  be  filled,  (1663,)  new 
sources  of  disturbance  arose.  No  preparation  had  been  made  for 
such  an  exigence  as  had  now  arisen.  The  regular  candidate  for 
the  ministry  were  too  few ;  and  of  these  but  a  small  proportion 
were  willing  to  pursue  their  studies  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishops,  or  accept  of  Episcopal  ordination.  The  north  was  there- 
fore ransacked,  and  a  great  number  of  ignorant,  uneducated  young 
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men,  not  more  deficient  iu  talents  and  acquirements  than  in  decent 
common  moral  conduct,*  were  hastily  brought  forward  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  ejected  ministers,  who  in  general  were  both  pious, 
learned,  and  of  respectable  abilities ;  many  of  them  eminently  so, 
and  all  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  exemplary  in  their 
lives,  and  dear  to  their  people.     These  presentees,  who  were  con- 
temptuously styled  by  the  people  "  bishops'  curates,**'  when  in- 
truded upon  them  without  any  regard  to  their  wishes  or  choice,  were 
received  in  many  places  with  the  most  determined  opposition ;  in 
some,  they  were  compelled  to  retire ;  and,  in  others,  obliged  to 
enter  by  the  windows,  the  doors  being  built  up ;  and  thus  liter- 
ally to  display  the  scriptural  characteristic  of  spiritual  thieves  and 
robbers.     The  Presbyterian  ministers  had  uniformly  classed  pre- 
lacy and  popery  together;  and,  at  the  settlement  of  the  new 
clergy,  the  prelates  justified  the  charge  by  emplo)n[ng  the  military 
to  enforce  their  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  ordaining  their 
parsons  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     The  patrons,  in  most  cases, 
had  allowed  their  rights  to  devolve  upon  the  bishops ;  and  thus 
the  whole  undivided  obloquy  rested  on  their  consecrated  heads, 
which  was  not  lessened  when  some  of  the  careless  or  pro&ne  heri- 
tors, to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  rulers,  feasted  the  clergy 
at  their  settlements,  and,  aping  the  loyalty  of  their  superiors, 
conducted  their  entertainments  with  an  equally  jovial  disregard  of 
decency  and  temperance. 

But  there  was  also  an  opposition  of  a  more  solemn  and  impres- 
sive nature  oflTered  by  the  serious  part  of  the  people  in  different 
parishes,  who  received  the  intruders  when  they  came  among  them 
with  tears,  and  entreated  them  earnestly  to  be  gone,  nor  ruin  the 
poor  congregations  and  their  own  soids.  Neither  of  these  me- 
thods, however,  had  any  effect ;  the  thoughtless  wretches  entered 
upon  that  awful  charge — the  care  of  souls — as  if  they  had  been 

*  Bishop  Burnet,  himself  an  Episcoimlian,  thus  characterizes  them  : — *^  They  were 
the  wont  preachers  I  ever  heard.  They  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach ;  and  many  of 
them  were  openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  order  and  the  sacred  func- 
tion, sod  were  indeed  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts.  Those  of  them  who 
were  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent  tempers,  that  they  were  as 
moch  hated  as  the  others  were  despised."^ 

X 
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taking  forcible  possession  of  an  heritable  estate  to  which  they  had 
a  legal  right.* 

As  the  south  had  been  favoured  with  remarkably  fiuthiul  pas- 
tors, the  strongest  resistance  appeared  there.  Irongraj  was  the 
first  settlement  where  open  "  tumultuating'"  took  place.  The 
curate  not  being  able  to  obtain  peaceable  admission,  returned  with 
a  party  of  soldiers  to  force  an  entrance,  when  a  band  of  women, 
led  on  by  a  Margaret  Smith,  attacked  the  guard  with  stones,  and 
triumphantly  beat  them  off  the  field.  Margaret,  the  fiiir  heroine, 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  and  sentenced  to  slavery  in  Barba- 
does ;  but  she  *'  told  her  tale  so  innocently,''  that  the  managers, 
not  yet  steeled  to  compassion,  permitted  her  to  return  home. 
The  parish  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  disturbance,  and  a  similar  one  at  Kirkcud- 
bright, the  privy  council,  as  if  the  country  had  been  in  an  actual 
state  of  rebellion,  appointed  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  Galloway, 
and  Annandale,  with  Lord  Drumlanrig  and  Sir  John  Wauchope 
of  Niddry,  to  proceed  on  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  that  dis- 
trict, attended  by  an  hundred  horse  and  two  hundred  foot  of  the 
king's  guard,  with  power  to  suppress  all  meetings  or  insurrections 
of  the  people,  if  any  should  happen. 

At  Kirkcudbright,  the  commission  held  several  diets,  and  ex- 
amined a  number  of  witnesses.  Of  about  thirty-two  women  whom 
they  apprehended,  five  were  sent  to  Edinburgh ;  and  Bessie  Laurie, 
with  thirteen  others,  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Lord 
Kirkcudbright — who  had  declared  if  the  minister  came  there  he 
should  come  over  his  body,  and  that  he  would  lose  his  fortune  be- 
fore he  should  be  preacher  there ;  but  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
that,  if  the  minister  had  come  in  by  his  presentation,  he  could 
have  raised  as  many  men  as  would  have  prevented  a  tumult — ^was 
transmitted  under  a  guard  to  Edinburgh.  James  Carson  of  Fen- 
wick,  the  late  provost,  although  not  in  power,  and  John  Ewart, 

*  The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  clerical  mode  of  infeftment : — At  the  ad* 
miition  of  Mr  John  Ramiaj  to  the  pariah  of  Sconie,  in  Fife,  **  Mr  Joasia  Meldnim, 
minister  of  Kingomc,  ailer  sermon  ended,  he  tooke  his  promise  to  be  fidthfull  in  his 
chai^  of  that  ilock :  and  ther  xns  delivered  to  him  the  bibell,  the  keys  of  the  ebnrch 
doore,  and  the  bell- ton.'*    Lamonfs  Dairy,  p.  192, 
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who  had  refused  to  accept  the  office,  because  they  had  declined 
interfering  upon  the  occasion,  were  also  sent  prisoners  to  the 
capital,  where  they  were  kept  in  confinement  several  months ;  * 
besides,  in  addition,  being  severely  fined.  The  five  women  were 
sentenced  to  stand  at  the  cross  of  Kirkcudbright  two  hours  on 
two  market  days,  with  labels  on  their  foreheads  denoting  their 
crimes,  and  thereafter  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace.  New  ma- 
gistrates were  appointed  for  the  burgh,  who,  on  accepting  the 
nomination,  signed  a  bond  in  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  haiU 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  binding  and  obliging  them,  and  ilk  one 
of  them,  during  their  public  trust,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  to  be- 
have themselves  loyally,  and  in  all  things  conform  to  his  majesty^s 
laws,  made  and  to  be  made,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ! 
and  besides,  to  protect  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Galloway,  the  minister 
of  the  burgh,  and  any  other  ministers  that  were  or  should  be 
established  by  authority. 

At  Dumfries,  the  commission  also  examined  witnesses,  but  the 
mighty  insurrection  dwindled  into  a  ^^  great  convocation  and 
tumult  of  women  f**  yet  the  whole  party,  horse  and  foot,  were 
quartered  upon  the  parish,  and  a  bonus  levied  for  remunerating 
the  clerks.  The  whole  heritors  were  likewise  compelled  to  sign 
a  bond  of  passive  obedience  to  laws  known  and  unknown,  in  terms 
similar  to  that  of  the  magistrates  of  Kirkcudbright.-^ 

Instead  of  reconciling  the  people,  or  terrifying  them  back  to 


*  The  following  aingnlar  order  vms  issned  by  the  council  on  this  occasion  \  and  it  de- 
•cnres  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  issued  the  very  first  meeting  afler  the  aiichbishope  had 
taken  their  seats  as  members : — "  June  23d.  The  lords  of  council  being  informed 
that  ministers  and  other  persons  visit  the  prisoners  for  the  riot  at  Kirkcndbright,  now 
in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinbui^h,  and  not  only  exhort  but  pray  for  the  said  persons  to  per- 
Mst  in  their  wicked  practices,  affirming  that  they  are  suffering  for  righteousness*  sake, 
and  assure  them  that  God  will  give  them  an  outgate — recommend  it  to  the  keeper  to 
notke  who  Tiaita  them,  and  what  their  discourse  and  carriage  is  when  with  them.** 
Wodrow,  Tol.  i.  p.  188. 

i*  The  eonndl  ordered  to  be  advanced  for  this  expedition,  the  sum  of  £500  to  the 
aoldieiB  as  part  of  their  pay,  £120  to  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  and  £50  to  the  Laird  of 
Niddry  for  their  expenses ;  so  that  probably  these  petty  squabbles  would  cost  the  two 
parishes  not  ranch  under  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  equivalent  to  nearly  five  in  later 
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the  churches,  these  severities  exasperated  them ;  nor  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  willingly  attend  the  ministrations  of  men, 
whose  preaching  they  despised,  and  who  were  thus  ushered  in. 
Outrageous  expressions  of  dislike  were  not,  however,  approved  of 
by  the  godly  andjudicious  Presbyterians,  they  moiuned  in  private 
over  the  desolation  of  the  church,  and  sought,  by  attending  the 
family  exercises  of  the  younger  ministers  who  were  "  outted,*"*  but 
sojourned  among  them,  to  receive  that  instruction,  and  enjoy  that 
social  worship,  of  which  they  were  so  tyrannically  deprived !  Some- 
times the  numbers  who  assembled  to  enjoy  this  privilege  were  so 
great,  that  a  house  could  not  contain  them,  and  the  minister 
was  constrained  to  officiate  without  doors ;  till  at  length  they  in- 
creased so  much  that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  betaking 
themselves  to  the  open  fields ;  and,  like  him  whose  servants  they 
were,  beneath  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven,  preached  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  to  multitudes  upon  the  mountain's  side.  Mr  John 
Welsh  and  Mr  Gabriel  Semple  began  the  practice  of  field-preach- 
ing, which  quickly  increased,  and,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  bishops, 
had  pervaded  almost  every  quarter  of  the  country,. when  the  poli- 
tical arrangements  being  completed,  Rothes  arrived  as  commis- 
sioner to  open  the  parliament. 

Lauderdale  accompanied  the  Earl  to  Scotland,  professedly  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  conspiracy  against  his  maje^ty^s 
royal  prerogative — the  balloting  act ; — in  reality  to  secure  his 
own  ascendancy  in  Scotland,  and,  by  pushing  to  the  utmost  the 
advantage  he  had  gained  over  the  Middleton  fiiction,  to  prevent 
any  attempt  being  made  against  him  from  that  quarter  for  the 
future.  The  Chancellor  made  some  feeble  show  of  opposition, 
but  the  universal  spirit  of  submission  to  the  will  of  the  crown 
which  pervaded  the  higher  classes,  and  their  selfish  eagerness  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  their  unhappy  country,  not  only 
blighted  every  appearance  of  patriotism,  but  precluded  every 
plan  of  association  among  the  aristocracy  themselves  for  main- 
taining their  own  rank  and  station  independent  of  the  minions  of 
the  court.     The  Presbyterians  who  rejoiced  in  Middleton'^s  fall, 

*  *'  Outted/*  tnmet]  out  of  their  chnrcbea. 
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soon  found  that  they  had  gained  very  little  by  the  change.  At 
the  first  diet  of  council,  (June  15,  1663,)  the  two  archbishops 
were  admitted,  with  Mr  Charles  Maitland,  Lord  Hatton,  Lander- 
dale'*8  brother ;  but  Crawford  having  refused  the  declaration,  was 
deprived  of  the  treasurership,  and  Rothes,  the  commissioner,  that 
same  day  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  office. 

-On  the  18th,  parliament  met,  and,  by  an  alteration  in  the 
method  of  appointing  the  Lords  of  the  Articles — ^allowing  the 
spiritual  lords  first  to  name  eight  temporal  lords,  then  the  tem- 
poral lords  to  choose  eight  spiritual ;  and  these  sixteen,  or  such 
of  them  as  were  present,  to  elect  the  representatives  of  the  barons 
and  burghs — they  virtually  gave  up  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing this  important  committee,  to  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and 
surrendered  the  last  check  they  had  upon  the  prerogative.  The 
tyranny  of  the  council  was  next  legalized,  and  a  practice  in- 
troduced which  continued  till  the  Revolution  : — the  most  op- 
pressive acts  of  the  former  sessions,  together  with  the  acts  of 
council,  enlarging  and  explaining  their  vindictive  clauses,  were 
approved  of  by  a  retrospective  declaratory  enactment ;  and  every 
mode  of  persecution  which  had  been  adopted  upon  trial  since  last 
session,  was  incorporated  into  the  statute  law  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus  an  act  against  separation  and  disobedience  of  ecclesiastical 
authority — introduced  early  in  the  session — besides  recapitulating 
all  the  penalties  to  which  the  non-conforming  ministers  had  been 
previously  subjected,  ordained  those  who  still  dared  to  preach  in 
contempt  of  law,  or  did  not  attend  the  diocesan  meetings,  to  be 
punished  as  seditious  persons,  and  despisers  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity. Absence  from  church  on  Sundays — a  finable  offence — ^was 
now  denounced  as  sedition  ;  and  whoever  wilfully  should  with- 
draw firom  the  ministrations  of  the  parish  priest,  however  incapa- 
ble he  might  be,  were,  if  noblemen,  gentlemen,  or  heritors,  to 
lose  the  fourth  part  of  their  yearly  income — if  yeomen,  tenants, 
or  &rmers,  such  proportion  of  their  moveables,  after  payment  of 
their  rents,  as  the  couifcil  should  think  fit,  not  exceeding  a  fourth 
part — but  if  a  burgess,  his  freedom,  along  with  the  fourth  of  his 
moveables,  and,  in  addition,  the  council  was  authorized  to  inflict 
such  corporeal  punishment  as  they  should  see  proper.     The  de- 
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daration  was  ordered  by  another  act  to  be  taken  by  all  who  exer- 
cised any  public  trust ;  and  persons  chosen  to  be  councillors  or 
magifitrates  of  burghs,  if  they  declined  to  subscribe,  were  de- 
clared for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  or  exercising  any 
occupation,  trade,  or  merchandise.  To  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  hierarchy,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  and 
constitution  of  a  National  Synod,  bearing  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  estates  of  Scotland  that  the  Houses  of  Convocation  did 
to  the  English  parliament :  both  emanated  &om  his  majesty^s  su- 
premacy, and  consisted  of  the  bishops  and  their  satellites,  only  the 
Scottish  assembly  was  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  was  even  more  ser- 
vilely abject  than  their  elder  Episcopalian  sister,  and  could  not  be 
constituted  without  the  presence  of  the  king  or  his  commissioner. 
The  balloting  act  was,  after  long  investigation,  rescinded  with 
every  mark  of  detestation,  the  parliament  declaring  they  had 
never  consented  to  any  such  thing  !  and,  that  it  might  not  appear 
in  judgment  against  them,  was  ordered  to  be  erased  from  their 
minutes.  Sensible  that  the  measures  now  pursued  in  Scotland 
must  necessarily  lead  to  insurrection,  and  that  a  military  force 
would  be  requisite  to  carry  them  into  effect,  Lauderdale  procured 
from  this  servile  crew  the  offer  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse,  to  be  raised  for  his  majesty"'s  service 
when  required,  under  the  ridiculous  pretence  of  preserving  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks  !  !  This  number  never  was  demanded ; 
and  it  was  alleged  that  the  secretary  had  carried  the  measure  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  and  to  show  him  what  assistance 
he  might  derive  from  Scotland  in  any  attempt  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  England.  From  the  beginning,  the  Scots  had  been 
harassed  by  the  king''s  guard,  but  from  this  date  the  troopers 
were  more  unsparingly  employed  to  enforce  clerical  obedience, 
while  the  act  hung  «w  terrorem  over  the  hands  of  the  dissatisfied 
Presbyterians,  and  afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  the  mi- 
litia. 

Middleton''s  first  session  set  in  blood ;  Rothes  closed  imder  as 
deep  a  stain.  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston,  had  been 
forfeited  and  condemned  by  parliament  when  Argyle  and  GuUirie 
were  arraigned,  but  escaping  to  the  Contfaient,  had  remained  con- 
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cealed  in  Holland  and  Gennany,  chiefly  at  Hamburgh,  till  most 
unadvisedly,  in  the  latter  end  of  1662,  he  ventured  to  France. 
Notice  of  this  having  been  carried  to  London,  the  king,  who 
bore  him  a  personal  hatred  for  his  free  admonitions  when  in  Scot- 
land,* sent  over  secretly  a  confidential  spy,  known  by  the  name  of 
*'  Crooked  Murray,''  to  trace  him  out  and  bring  hkn  to  Britain. 
By  watching  Lady  Warriston,  Murray  soon  discovered  her  lord's 
retreat  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  and  had  him  seized  while  engaged 
in  the  act  of  secret  prayer.  He  then  applied  to  the  magistrates, 
and,  showing  them  the  king's  commission,  desired  that  they  would 
allow  him  to  carry  his  victim  a  prisoner  to  England.  The  ma- 
gistrates, uncertain  how  to  act,  committed  Warriston  to  close 
custody,  and  sent  to  the  French  king  for  instructions.  When 
the  question  was  debated  in  council,  the  greater  part  were  for  re- 
specting the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  not  giving  up  his  lordship 
till  some  better  reasons  were  shown  than  had  yet  been  given  ;  but 
Louis,  who  was  extremely  desirous  to  oblige  Charles,  and  sympa- 
thized cordially  in  his  antipathies  against  the  Protestant  religion 
and  liberty,  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  to  the  messenger,  who 
carried  him  to  London  and  lodged  him  in  the  tower  in  the  month 
of  January  1663.  While  the  parliament  was  sitting  in  June,  he 
was  sent  to  Scotland  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  ordering  him  "  to 
Ije  proceeded  against  according  to  law  and  justice,"  and  landed  at 
Leith  on  the  8th,  whence,  next  day,  he  was  brought  bareheaded  to 
the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  Neither  his  wife,  children,  nor  any 
other  friend,  were  permitted  to  see  him,  except  in  presence  of  the 
keeper  or  gfuard,  and  that  only  for  an  hour,  or  at  farthest  two  at  a 
time,  betwixt  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  eight  at  night.  Here 
he  was  detained  till  July  8th,  when,  no  more  trial  being  deemed 
necessary,  he  was  brought  before  parliament  to  receive  judgment. 
His  appearance  on  this  occasion  was  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 


**  TIm  tmI  cause  of  bit  (Warriston^s)  death,  wt»  not  his  activity  iiTpoblic  bun- 
bat  OUT  king's  personal  hatred,  because  when  the  king  was  in  Scotland  he  thought 
it  bis  dntj  to  mdmonisb  him  because  of  his  Teiy  wicked,  debauched  life,  not  only  in 
^b«edoai  and  adultery,  but  he  violently  forced  a  young  gontle-woman  of  quality. 
This  the  king  oould  never  forgive,  and  told  the  Earle  of  Bristol  so  much  when  he  was 
ipeaking  for  Wairiston.'*    KirHorCt  Hist,  of  the  Chunk  of  Soot,  p.  178. 
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human  genius,  debilitated  through  excessive  blood-letting  and 
the  deleterious  drugs  that  had  been  administered  to  him  by  his 
physicians,*  the  faculties  of  his  soul  partook  of  the  imbecility 
of  his  body,  and,  on  the  spot  where  his  eloquence  had  in  for- 
mer days  commanded  breathless  attention,  he  could  scarcely  now 
utter  one  coherent  sentence.  The  prelates  basely  derided  his 
mental  aberrations,  but  many  of  the  other  members  compassion- 
ated the  intellectual  ruin  of  one  who  had  shone  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  brightest  days  of  Scotland'^s  parliamentary  ann^ds. 
When  the  question  was  put,  whether  the  time  of  his  execution 
should  be  then  fixed  or  delayed  ?  a  majority  seemed  inclined  to 
spare  his  life,  which  Lauderdale  observing,  rose,  and,  contrary 
to  all  usage  or  propriety,  in  a  furious  speech,  insisted  upon  the 
sentence  being  carried  into  immediate  effect ;  the  submissive  legis- 
lators acquiesced,  and  he  was  doomed  to  be  hanged  at  the  cross 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  and  his  head  fixed 
upon  the  Nether  Bow  Port,  beside  Mr  Guthrie''s. 

Mr  James  Kirkton,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,"***  who  visited  him,  says — "  I  spake  with  him  in  pri- 
son, and  though  he  was  sometimes  under  great  heaviness,  yet  he 
told  me  he  could  never  doubt  his  own  salvation,  he  had  so  often 
seen  God's  face  in  the  house  of  prayer."  As  he  approached  his 
end,  he  grew  more  composed  ;  and,  on  the  night  previous  to  his 
execution,  having  been  fiivoured  with  a  few  hours'*  profound  and 
refreshing  sleep,  he  awoke  in  the  full  possession  of  his  vigorous 
powers,  his  memory  returned,  and  he  experienced  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  strong  consolations  of  the  gospel,  expressing 
his  assurance  of  being  clothed  with  a  white  robe,  and  having  a 


*  '*  Through  excosuve  blood-letting  and  other  detestable  means  nsed  bj  his  wicked 
physician,  Doctor  Bates,  who  they  say  was  hired  either  to  poison  or  distract  him,  and 
partly  throagh  melancholy,  he  had  in  a  manner  wholly  loet  his  memory."  Kiriicm*s 
Hist.  p.  170.  Mr  C.  K.  Sharpe,  the  editor,  thinks  his  mental  imbecility  was  ooc»* 
sioned  in  some  measure  by  fear,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  Lord  Middleton^s 
letters  to  Primrose.  ^^  He  pretends  to  have  lost  his  memory,"  &c.  "  He  is  the  moat 
timorous  person  ever  I  did  see  in  my  life,**  &c.  Note.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Middleton  would  allude  in  the  most  distant  manner  to  any  thing  that  conld  bt 
supposed  to  countenance  in  tlio  least  the  then  general  belief. 
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new  song  of  praise  put  into  Lis  lips,  even  salvation  to  our  God, 
which  sittetb  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  ! 

Before  noon,  he  dined  with  great  cheerfulness,  hoping  to  sup 
in  heayen,  and  drink  of  the  blood  of  the  vine  fresh  and  new  in 
his  &ther^8  kingdom.  After  spending  some  time  in  secret  prayer, 
he  left  thc^  prison  about  two  o'^clock,  attended  by  his  friends  in 
mourning,  full  of  holy  confidence  and  courage,  but  perfectly  com- 
posed and  serene.  As  he  proceeded  to  the  cross,  where  a  high 
gibbet  was  erected,  he  repeatedly  requested  the  prayers  of  the 
people ;  and  there  being  some  disturbance  on  the  street  when  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  he  said  with  great  composure — ^'  I  entreat 
yon,  quiet  yourselves  a  little,  till  this  dying  man  deliver  his  last 
words  among  you,**^  and  requested  them  not  to  be  offended  that 
he  used  a  paper  to  refresh  his  memory,  being  so  much  wasted  by 
long  sickness  and  the  malice  of  physicians.  He  then  read  audi- 
bly, first  from  the  one  side  and  then  from  the  other,  a  short 
speech  that  he  had  hurriedly  written — what  he  had  composed  at 
length  and  intended  for  his  testimony  having  been  taken  from 
him.  It  commenced  with  a  general  confession  of  his  sins  and 
shortcomings  in  prosecuting  the  best  pieces  of  work  and  service 
to  the  Lord  and  to  his  generation,  and  that  through  temptation 
he  had  been  carried  to  so  great  a  length,  in  compliance  with  the 
late  usurpers,  after  having  so  seriously  and  frequently  made  pro- 
fessions of  aversion  to  their  way ;  ^'  for  all  which,^  he  added,  ^^  as 
I  seek  God^s  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  I  desire  that  the  Lord^s 
people  may,  from  my  example,  be  the  more  stirred  up  to  watch 
and  pray  that  they  enter  not  into  temptation.^^ 

He  then  bare  record  to  the  glory  of  God^s  free  grace  and 
of  his  reconciled  mercy  through  Christ  Jesus — ^left  "  an  honest 
testimony  to  the  whole  covenanted  work  of  reformation**^ — and 
expressed  his  lively  expectation  of  God's  gracious  and  wonderful 
renewing  and  reviving  all  his  former  great  interests  in  these  na- 
tions, particularly  Scotland — ^yea,  dear  Scotland!  He  recom- 
mended his  poor  afflicted  wife  and  children  to  the  choicest  bless- 
ings of  God  and  the  prayers  and  fevours  of  his  servants — sprayed 
for  repentance  and  forgiveness  to  his  enemies — ^for  the  king,  and 
blessings  upon  him  and  his  posterity,  that  they  inight  be  sur- 
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rounded  with  good  and  faithful  councillors,  and  follow  holy  and 
wise  councils  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfiire  of  the  people. 
He  concluded  by  committing  himself,  soul  and  body,  his  rela- 
tions, friends,  the  sympathizing  and  suffering  witnesses  of  the 
Lord,  to  his  choice  mercies  and  service  in  earth  and  heaven,  in 
time  and  through  eternity : — "  All  which  suits,  with,  all  others 
which  he  hath  at  any  time  by  his  spirit  moved  and  assisted  me 
to  make,  and  put  up  according  to  his  will,  I  leave  before  the 
throne,  and  upon  the  Father^s  merciful  bowels,  the  Son^s  mediat- 
ing merits,  and  the  Holy  Spirit^s  compassionating  groans,  for  now 
and  for  ever  ! " 

After  he  had  finished  reading,  he  prayed  with  the  greatest  fer- 
vour and  humility,  thus  beginning  his  supplication — "  Abba .' 
Abba  !  Father,  Father,  accept  this  thy  poor  sinful  servant,  com- 
ing unto  thee  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.'^  Then  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  again,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  prayed 
in  a  perfect  rapture,  being  now  near  the  end  of  that  sweet  work 
he  had  been  so  much  employed  about,  and  felt  so  much  sweet- 
ness in  through  life.  No  ministers  were  allowed  to  be  with  him, 
but  his  God  abundantly  supplied  his  every  want.  On  account  of 
his  weakness,  he  required  help  to  ascend  the  ladder.  Having 
reached  the  top,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice — "  I  beseech  you  all 
who  are  the  people  of  God  not  to  scorn  at  suffering  for  the  inter- 
est of  Christ,  or  stumble  at  any  thing  of  this  kind  falling  out  in 
these  days.  Be  encouraged  to  suffer  for  him,  for  I  assure  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  will  bear  your  charges  !^^  This  he 
repeated  again  while  the  rope  was  putting  about  his  neck,  forci- 
bly adding — "  The  Lord  hath  graciously  comforted  me.*"  Then 
asking  the  executioner  if  he  was  ready  to  do  his  office,  and  being 
answered  that  he  was,  he  gave  the  signal,  and  was  turned  off,  cry- 
ing— "Pray!  pray!  praise!  praise!"  His  death  was  almost 
without  a  struggle. 

Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston,  was  an  early,  zealous, 
and  distinguished  covenanter,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  all 
the  remarkable  transactions  of  the  times,  from  1638  till  the 
Restoration.  The  only  blemish  which  his  enemies  could  affix  to 
his  character  was,  what  he  himself  lamented,  his  accepting  office 
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under  the  usurpers,  after  having  previously  so  violently  opposed 
this  in  others,  v?hen  yet  every  prospect  of  restoring  the  Stuart 
&ini]y  seemed  hopeless,  and  when  numbers  of  his  countrymen 
and  of  his  judges  themselves  had  submitted  to  a  tolerant  common- 
wealth, that  did  not  burden  the  conscience  with  unnecessary  oaths, 
or  require  any  compliances  which  might  not,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  have  been  considered  venial,  if  not  justifiable.  His 
talents  for  business  were  of  the  first  order.  His  eloquence  was 
ready,  and  his  judgment  clear.  He  was  prompt  and  intrepid  in 
action,  and  adhered  steadily  to  his  Presbyterian  principles,  not- 
withstanding his  officiating  under  a  liberal  government  of  a  difiPer- 
ent  persuasion-— conduct  we  now  allow  to  be  not  incompatible 
with  integrity.  His  piety  was  ardent,  and,  amid  a  life  of  inces- 
sant activity,  he  managed  to  spare  a  larger  portion  of  time  for  pri- 
vate devotion  than  many  of  more  sequestered  habits.  He  habi- 
tually lived  near  to  God,  and  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope. 
Parliament  having  sat  upwards  of  three  months,  rose  on  the  9th 
of  October.  Even  during  its  sitting,  the  council  never  intermit- 
ted their  oppressive  acts ;  and,  so  far  was  this  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature from  interfering  to*  check  their  immoderate  abuse  of  power, 
that  they  had  shown  themselves  upon  every  occasion  the  willing 
instruments  of  their  oppression,  ready  when*called  upon  to  legiti- 
mate without  a  murmur  their  foulest  usurpations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  executive  acted  as  the  humble  tools  of  the  prelates, 
ready  to  support  their  most  arrogant  assumptions  or  gratify  their 
cowardly  and  cruel  revenge.  St  Andrews,  the  primate's  seat,  first 
required  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed ;  and  all  who  would  not  coun- 
tenance the  archbishop  in  his  treachery,  were  of  necessity  removed 
as  unwelcome  remembrancers  of  his  former  profession*  Mr  James 
Wood,  principal  of  the  Old  College,  pious,  learned,  and  assidu- 
ous in  his  duty,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Sharpe'^s,  and  one  of  the  many  excellent  men  who  had  been 
his  dupes,  was,  on  the  23d  of  July,  summoned  before  the  council 
and  required  to  show  by  what  authority  he  came  to  be  principal. 
Without  being  suffered  to  offer  any  remarks,  when  he  acknow- 
ledged "  that  he  was  called  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  usurpers,"  the  place  was  declared  vacant, 
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and  he  was  commanded  to  confine  himself  within  the  city  of 
Edinbuigh  till  further  orders. 

Yet  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that  his 
enemy,  though  by  fidsehood,  endeavoured  to  shelter  his  apostacy 
under  the  shadow  of  his  name.  Not  long  after  this,  when  Mr 
Wood  was  on  his  deathbed,  March  1664,  and  greatly  weakened 
by  disease,  Sharpe  called  once  or  twice  upon  him ;  and  he  having 
said,  as  a  dying  man  in  the  immediate  view  of  eternity,  that  he 
was  taken  up  about  greater  business  than  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  was  &r  more  concerned  about  his  peisonal  in- 
terest in  Christ  than  about  any  external  ordinance,  Sharpe  took 
occasion  to  spread  a  report  that  he  had  said  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment was  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and  no  man  should  trouble 
himself  about  it,  which  coming  to  the  sufferer^s  ears,  he  emitted 
a  declaration  before  witnesses  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to 
Presbytery  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  so  precious  that  a  true 
Christian  is  obliged  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  profession  thereof, 
if  the  Lord  should  see  meet  to  put  him  to  his  trial. 

Along  with  Mr  Wood,  a  great  number  of  ministers  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  were  removed  from  their  charges,  some 
confined  to  Edinburgh,  others  banished  beyond  the  river  Ness — 
all  forbid  to  preach  the  gospel  under  the  threatening  of  severer 
penalties.  Heavy  were  the  complaints  of  the  clergy ;  the  minis- 
ters refused  to  attend  their  synods,  and  the  people  persisted  in 
neglecting  their  sermons.  The  council,  therefore,  appointed  "  the 
Lords  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  the  Lord  Secretary  and  Register,  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
Commissioner,  his  Grace,  to  think  on  a  general  course  what  shall 
be  done,  as  well  anent  those  ministers  that  were  admitted  before 
1649,  and  carry  themselves  disobediently  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, as  those  who  were  admitted  since.''"  While  the  committee 
were  deliberating,  the  evil  increased ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  six  of  the  west  country  ministers  were  before  the 
council  to  answer  the  heavy  charge  of  "  convocating  great  multi- 
tudes of  his  majesty'^s  subjects  for  hearing  their  factious  and  sedi- 
tious sermons,  to  the  great  scandal  of  religion  and  prejudice  of 
the  govccnmcnt  of  the  church.*"     To  shorten  their  labours,  how- 
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ever,  and  probably  upon  a  leport  of  the  aichbishops  and  their  as- 
sistantSy  a  most  harassing  and  contradictory  act  was  passed,  com- 
manding all  '^  outted^  ministers,  under  pain  of  sedition,  i.e.  being 
processed  criminally,  to  lemove  themselves  and  their  iamilies 
twenty  miles  from  the  bounds  of  their  own  parishes,  six  miles 
from  every  cathedral,  and  three  miles  from  every  royal  burgh, 
thus  depriving  them  of  any  means  of  support  they  might  have 
derived  from  their  own  industry  or  that  of  their  iamilies,  in  the 
only  places  of  trade  or  traffic,  and  scattering  them  among  strangers, 
fiir  from  the  bounty  or  assistance  of  their  friends.  But  as  one 
'^  outted^  minister  only  could  reside  in  one  parish,  the  act,  be- 
sides, involved  an  alternative  of  death  or  apostacy ;  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland  could  not  have  accommodated  the  sufferers,  and  no 
relaxation  could  be  obtained  but  from  the  privy  council  or  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  older  ministers,  who  still  continued 
to  preach,  but  withdrew  from  the  synods,  were  now  to  be  treated 
as  contemners  of  his  roajesty'^s  authority. 

To  enforce  their  acts,  the  privy  council  ordered  the.  Earl  of 
Linlitbgow  to  send  as  many  troops  to  Kirkcudbright  as,  with  those 
already  there,  would  make  up  the  number  of  eightscore  footmen 
with  their  officers  in  that  district.  Sir  Robert  Fleming  was 
directed  to  march  two  squads  of  his  majesty^s  lifeguards  to  the 
west,  and  to  station  one  in  Paisley  and  the  other  in  Kilmar- 
nock. The  object  of  these  military  missionaries  was  to  episco- 
palize  the  refractory  south  and  west,  by  collecting  the  fines  and 
compelling  subjection  to  the  bishops  and  their  curates.  Sir 
James  Turner,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  his  zeal  in  fight- 
ing for  the  covenant,  was  singled  out  to  superintend  the  pious 
service  in  the  south,  which  he  performed  so  much  to  the  satis- 
fectton  of  his  employers,  that,  on  the  24th  of  November,  a  letter 
of  thanks  was  recommended  to  be  written  him  *^  for  his  care 
and  pains  taken  in  seeing  the  laws  anent  church  government 
receive  due  obedience."  The  excesses  which  were  committed 
under  sanction  of  these  orders  and  commendations,  were  never 
attempted  to  be  justified,  though  the  parties  afterwards  mutually 
endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame  from  themselves.  When  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  make  the  General  the  scape-goat,  it  was  as- 
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serted  that  he  had  exceeded  his  instructions ;  but  he  averred,  and 
with  greater  probability  of  truth,  that  he  had  not  even  acted  up 
to  their  tenor.*  The  exactions  were  enormous ;  and,  as  the  fines 
for  non-attendance  were  generally  appropriated  by  the  soldiers, 
they  were  summarily  levied,  and  not  unfrequently  to  &r  more  than 
the  legal  amount.  The  process  against  non-conformists,  in  places 
where  there  were  Episcopalian  incumbents,  was  short.  The 
curates  were  the  accusers — the  officers  of  the  army,  or  sometimes 
even  private  sentinels,  the  judges — no  proof  was  required — and 
no  excuse  was  received,  except  money.  If  a  tenant  or  hoase- 
holder  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay,  a  party  was  quartered 
upon  him,  till  ten  times  the  value  of  the  fine  was  taken,  and  he 
was  ruined,  or,  as  they  tenned  it,  "  eaten  up  ;''-f"  then,  after  every 
thing  else  was  gone,  the  household  furniture  and  clothes  of  the 
poor  defaulters  were  distrained  and  sold  for  a  trifle. 

The  soldiery  employed  in  this  execrable  work,  were  the  lowest 
and  most  abandoned  characters,  who  readily  copied  the  example 
of  their  officers — ^measured  their  loyalty  by  their  licentiousness, 
and  considered  that  they  served  the  king  in  proportion  as  they 
annoyed  the  Whigs.  Religion  was  the  object  of  their  ridicule. 
In  the  pious  hamlets  where  they  quartered,  &mily  worship  was  in- 
terrupted by  mockery  or  violence ;  and  "  The  Cottar^s  Saturday 
Night,  ^^  not  only  treated  with  derision,  but  punished  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land  !  Upon  the  Sabbath,  the  day  pecu- 
liarly devoted  by  the  covenanters  to  holy  rest,  and  the  quiet  per- 
formance of  their  sacred  duties — ^for  the  covenanters  made  con- 
science of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath — ^a  scene  of  dis- 
may and  distress  hitherto  unknown  was  commonly  exhibited ;  and 
the  day  to  which  they  had  in  other  times  looked  forward  as  the 
glory  of  the  week,  was  now  dreaded  as  the  signal  of  their  renewed 
torments.     Multitudes  were  brutally  driven  to  church,  or  dragged 

*  **  Sometimes  not  exceeding  a  sixth  part,  seldom  a  halfe.**  7^rMr*«  Maaotry, 
p.  114. 

+  To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  situation 
of  the  rural  tenantry  in  Scotland  ahont  this  time.  They  lived  almost  entirely  upon  the 
produce  of  the  lands  they  rented,  and  kept  usually  a  small  stock  of  oatmeal,  cheese,  and 
salted  proyisions,  as  public  markets  were  almost  whoUy  unknown. 
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as  felons  to  prison ;  and  hesitation  or  remonstrance  provoked  only 
additional  insult  or  blows.  Lists  of  the  parishioners  were  no 
longer  kept  for  assisting  the  minister  in  his  labours  of  love,  but 
were  handed  over  to  the  troopers,  with  directions  for  them  to  visit 
the  fiunilies,  and  to  catechise  them  upon  their  principles  of  loyalty 
and  their  practice  of  obedience  to  their  parsons.  After  sermon, 
the  roll  was  called  by  the  curate,  when  all  absent  without  leave 
were  delivered  up  as  deserteis  to  the  mercy  of  the  military.  At 
churches  whert  the  old  Presbyterian  ministers  were  yet  allowed 
to  reouun — ^for  a  few  still  continued  to  preach  at  their  peril,  or 
throngh  the  interest  of  some  influential  person — the  outrage  and 
confusion  were  indescribable.  As  they  were  generally  crowded, 
the  forsaken  bishops  and  their  underlings  were  enraged,  and  the 
soldiers  were  instigated  to  additional  violence.  Their  custom  was 
to  allow  a  congregation  peaceably  to  assemble,  while  they  sat 
carousing  in  some  alehouse  nigh  at  hand,  till  public  worship  was 
nesrly  over ;  then  they  sallied  forth  inflamed  with  liquor,  and, 
taking  possession  of  the  church-doors  or  churchyard-gates,  obliged 
the  people,  whom  they  only  suflTered  to  pass  out  one  at  a  time,  to 
answer  upon  oath  whether  they  belonged  to  the  parish ;  if  they 
did  not,  although  their  own  parish  had  no  minister  of  any  kind, 
they  were  instantly  fined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers ;  and  if 
they  had  no  money,  or  not  so  much  as  would  satisfy  them,  their 
Bibles  were  seized,  and  they  were  stripped  of  their  coats  if  men, 
or  their  plaids  if  women  ;  so  that  a  party  returning  from  such  an 
expedition,  appeared  like  a  parcel  of  villanous  camp-followers, 
after  an  engagement,  returning  from  a  battle-field,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  wounded  and  slain. 

To  such  an  extent  had  these  plunderings  been  carried,  that 
even  the  privy  council  found  it  necessary  to  interfere.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  issued  an  explanation  of  their  former 
acts,  and  restricted  the  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  *^  allenarly  to 
the  penalty,  of  twenty  shillings  Scots,  from  every  pereon  who  staid 
from  their  pariJsh  churches  on  the  Sabbath-days.* 

*  Three  of  the  preUtet  died  in  coane  of  the  put  year.     Biihop  Mitchell  of  Abei^ 
deen,  ufao  vnM  succeeded  hy  Bornot ;  Sydeaerf,  vrho  wu  succeeded  in  the  bishopiic  of 
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[1664.]  Even  this  symptom,  small  as  it  was,  of  modeiation, 
was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  prelates.  Like  all  upstarts,  sud- 
denly raised  beyond  their  expectations,  their  arrogance  became 
insupportable,  and  could  brook  no  opposition.  Glencaim,  in 
particular,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  their  rise,  began  to 
feel  the  truth  of  what  he  had  been  repeatedly  told — "  that  the 
bishops  would  never  rest  content  with  being  second  in  the  state, 
and  that  moderate  Episcopacy  was  all  a  jest/^  He  had  said  to 
Rothes  that  ^'  it  was  the  noblemen'^s  interest  to  repress  the  grow- 
ing power  of  bishops,  otherwise  they  would  be  treated  by  them 
now  as  they  had  been  before  1638.^^  This  remark  being  carried  to 
Sharpe,  he  treated  the  Chancellor  with  great  hauteur^  and  pub- 
licly threatened  to  destroy  his  interest  at  court — an  afitont  that 
Glencaim  could  never  forget,  and  which  is  said  to  have  preyed 
upon  his  spirits  to  his  dying  day. 

Fearing  a  relaxation  of  ^^  the  wholesome  severities,^^  the  pri- 
mate hastened  to  London  with  heavy  complaints  against  manj  of 
the  noblemen,  for  their  backwardness  in  executing  the  laws  made 
in  favour  of  the  church ;  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  English 
bishops  and  high  churchmen,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  re-esta- 
blish in  Scotland  the  most  detested  of  all  the  arbitrary  courts 
that  had  been  abolished — the  High  Commission  Court. 

His  majesty,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative  in  all  causes  and 
over  all  persons,  as  well  ecclesiastic  as  civil,  granted  the  most 
exorbitant  powers  to  that  antitype  of  the  Inquisition.  It  con- 
sisted of  thirty-five  lay  members,  *  and  of  all  the  prelates,  except 


Orkney  by  Mr  Andrew  Honeyman,  formerly  minister  of  St  Andrews  ;  and  Archbishop 
Fairfoul  of  Glasgow,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  arch-episcopate  bj  Bishop  Burnet  of 
Aberdeen,  Dr  Scoagall  being  appointed  to  that  see. 

*  The  following  were  the  lay  members: — The  Gbanoellor,  Treasurer,  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  Earls  of  Ai^le,  AthoU,  Eglinton,  Linlithgow, 
Home,  Galloway,  Annandale,  Tweeddale,  Leven,  Moray ;  Lords  Drumlanrig,  Pitaligo, 
Frsser,  Cochrane,  Halkerton,  Bellenden,  the  President  of  the  Session,  the  Register, 
the  Advocate,  Justico-Clerk  ;  Charles  Maitland,  the  Laird  of  Philorth,  Sir  Andrew 
Ramsay,  Sir  William  Thomson ;  the  Provosts  of  St  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
Ayr,  and  Dumfries,  Sir  James  Turner,  and  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinhuigh.  Pram 
among  these,  the  primate,  who  managed  the  whole,  could  easQy  pick  out  a  quonim  to 
suit  his  puipoaes ;  and  thus  he  got  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  privy  cou&dl  who 
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Lejghton,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  excluded  from  the  nomina- 
tion ;  and  any  five  constituted  a  quorum,  provided  always  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop  was  of  the  number.  Under  pretext  of  seeing 
all  the  acts  of  parliament  and  council  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  put 
in  vigorous  execution,  they  were  authorized  to  suspend  or  depose, 
fine,  and  imprison  all  ministers  who  dared  to  exercise  any  of  their 
sacied  functions  without  the  liceQ3e  of  a  bishop — who  should 
preach  in  private  houses  or  elsewhere — who  should  keep  meetings 
for  fasts  or  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Sapper  not  approven  by  authority  :  to  summon,  call  before  them, 
and  punish  all  who  should  speak,  pi'each,  write,  or  print  to  the 
scandal,  reproach,  or  detriment  of  the  government  of  the  church 
or  kingdom  as  now  established — and  all  who  should  express  any 
disBatisfaction  at  his  majesty^s  authority.  The  commanders  of 
the  forces  and  militia,  the  magistrates  of  every  description,  were 
required  to  apprehend  and  incarcerate  delinquents  upon  their  war- 
rants, and  the  privy  council  to  direct  letters  of  homing  for  pay- 
ment of  the  fines — one  half  of  which  was  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  court,  and  the  other  to  be  employed  for  such 
pious  uses  as  his  majesty  should  appoint.  And  by  a  final  com- 
prehensive clause,  the  High  Commission,  or  their  quorum,  were 
authorized  to  do  and  execute  whatever  they  should  find  necessary 
and  convenient  for  his  majesty's  service — for  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing of  schism  and  separation — for  planting  of  vacant  churches 
— and  for  procuring  of  reverence,  submission,  and  obedience  to 
the  ecclesiastical  government  established  by  law. 

By  this  instrument  the  whole  kingdom  was  laid  at  the  feet  of 
the  prelates ;  for  no  quorum  of  the  Commission  could  be  com- 
plete without  a  bishop,  while  five  bishops  could  form  a  quorum 
without  a  layman.  The  practice  was  agreeable  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  court,  and  such  as  may  always  be  expected  where 
churchmen  are  intrusted  with  civil  authority.  True  ministers  of 
Christ  would  never  in  their  ministerial  capacity  accept  it,  and 


bad  either  the  spirit  or  the  policy  to  rcaiBt  liis  unbounded  presumption — a  presumption 
heightened  hj  his  being  now  ordered  to  take  pi-cccdencc  of  the  Chancellor,  the  nobility, 
and  all  the  ofiicen  of  state. 
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worldlings  who  have  assumed  that  sacred  office  to  serve  purposes 
of  ambition,  have  ever  been  the  greatest  curse  of  Christendom. 
The  records  have  been  mislaid  or  lost,  but  the  cases  that  remain, 
amply  justify  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  this  nefarious  tribunal 
bv  all  who  have  mentioned  it. 

James  Hamilton  of  Aikenhead,  near  Glasgow,  was  among 
the  first  brought  before  them,  accused  of  not  hearing  Mr  Da^id 
Hay,  curate  of  the  parish — Cathcart — in  which  his  estate  was 
situate.  His  defence  was,  the  unclerical  and  ungentleman-Iike 
conduct  of  the  clergyman.  In  collecting  his  stipend,  which  be 
did  rigorously,  Mr  Hay  had  borne  particularly  hard  upon  some 
of  Mr  Hamilton's  tenants,  and,  in  consequence,  a  quarrel  had 
ensued,  in  which  the  curate  had  descended  to  very  intemperate 
and  abusive  language,  and  in  return  had  been  not  less  roughly 
answered.  Mr  Blair,  the  "  outted*"  minister,  happening  acci- 
dentally to  be  upon  the  spot,  interfered,  and  rescued  Hay  from 
the  hands  of  his  furious  parishioners.  When  the  aflTray  was 
over,  Mr  Blair  spoke  seriously  to  the  curate,  and  represented 
how  opposite  it  was  to  his  own  interest  for  him  to  turn,  in- 
former against  his  people.  Hay,  in  return,  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness  and  advice,  and  gave  him  his  solemn  promise  that  be 
would  follow  it ;  yet  within  a  very  short  time,  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow and  "  delated''  {i.  e,  denounced)  them  to  the  archbishop, 
who  immediately  dispatched  Sir  James  Turner,  then  in  the  west, 
with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  seize  the  delinquents.  When  Mr 
Hamilton  came  to  be  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  affair, 
he  considered  the  low  prevaricating  conduct  of  Hay  as  so  base, 
that  he  would  never  again  enter  the  church  door,  and  he  kept  his 
promise;  for  this  he  was  fined  a  fourth  part  of  his  yearly  rent. 
When  he  had  paid  the  fine,  the  court  was  so  fully  sensible  of  the 
misconduct  of  Hay,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  came  for- 
ward and  promised  that  he  would  be  removed,  but  insisted  that 
Mr  Hamilton  should  come  under  an  obligation  to  hear  and  ac- 
knowledge the  minister  he  meant  to  place  in  his  room  ;  and,  upon 
refusing  to  do  any  such  thing  till  he  knew  who  that  person  should 
be,  he  was  mulcted  another  fourth  of  his  income,  and  remitted  to 
the  archbishop  to  give  him  satisfaction  as  to  his  loyal  and  peace- 
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able  behaviour.  The  prelate,  however,  not  being  satisfied,  he  was 
again  summoned  before  the  court,  upon  some  vexatious  charges 
of  keeping  up  the  church  utensils  and  session -books  from  the 
curate.  Offering  to  swear  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them, 
he  was  accused  of  not  assisting  the  curate  in  the  session  when 
called  upon,  and  suffering  some  of  his  family  to  absent  themselves 
from  church  I  Whether  he  might  have  been  able  to  acquit  him- 
self of  these  heinous  crimes  is  uncertain,  for  Rothes  cut  the  busi- 
ness short,  by  telling  him  he  had  seen  him  in  some  courts  before, 
but  never  for  any  thing  loyal,  and  therefore  tendered  him  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  lie  had  no  objections,  he  replied,  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  were  it  not  mixed  up  with  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
Sharpe,  interrupting  him,  said  "  that  was  the  common  cant,  but 
it  would  not  do.'"*  Then  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  explain, 
but  was  politely  answered  by  the  president-=— "  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  i""  and,  upon  refusing  to  become  bound  for  all  his  ten- 
ants'* good  behaviour,  he  was  fined  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  sent  to  confinement  in  Inverness,  to  remain  during  plea- 
sure! 

John  Porterfield  of  Douchal,  an  excellent  person,  singled  out 
for  more  than  common  oppression,  was  summoned  also  for  not  hear- 
ing. He  alleged  the  unfounded  calumnies  the  curate  had  spread 
against  him  as  the  reason  why  he  could  not  wait  upon  his  minis- 
try. The  reason  was  allowed  to  be  cogent,  and,  at  his  own  de- 
sire, he  was  permitted  to  prove  it.  His  first  witness  bore  him 
out  in  all  that  he  advanced,  and  his  vindication  would  have  been 
complete ;  but  he  was  too  much  respected  and  esteemed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  his  acquittal  might  have  encouraged  others. 
His  proof  was  therefore  stopped,  and  he  was  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  As  had  been  expected,  ho  stuck  at  the  su- 
premacy, and  offered  an  explanation.  The  natural  consequence 
followed — ^the  curate  was  sent  home  to  enjoy  his  incumbency,  and 
Porterfield,  for  daring  to  offer  a  defence,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  his  estate  sequestrated  till  it 
should  be  paid,  and  himself  confined  to  the  town  of  Elgin,  where 
he  continued  for  four  years. 

Mr  Alexander  Smith,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  parish 
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of  Cowcnd,  Dumfries-shire,  by  the  Glasgow  act,  had  since  then 
resided  at  Leith ;  but  having  been  guilty  of  preaching  or  expound- 
ing the  Scriptures  privately  in  his  own  house,  was  called  before 
the  court  to  be  examined.  In  answering  some  of  the  queries 
Sharpe  had  put  to  him,  he  omitted  the  primate'*s  titles,  and  only 
styled  him,  Sir,  which  Rothes  observing,  meanly  truckling  to  the 
priest,  asked  him,  "  if  he  knew  to  whom  he  was  speaking  ? 
"  Yes,  my  lords,  I  do,'^  answered  the  prisoner  firmly ;  "  I  speak 
to  Mr  James  Sharpe,  once  a  fellow-minister  witli  myself.'^  For 
this  high  misdemeanour,  the  worthy  man  was  immediately  laid  in 
irons  and  cast  into  the  filthiest  comer  of  the  prison — ^the  thieves'* 
hole.  He  was  afterwards  banished  to  one  of  the  desolate  Shet- 
land Isles. 

At  the  settlement  of  Ancrum  parish,  where  a  James  Scott,  who 
had  been  presbyterially  excommunicated,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
place  of  Mr  Livingston,  a  country  woman  of  the  "name  of  Turn- 
bull,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  attempted,  as  he  was  going 
to  be  inducted,  to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  the  pastoral 
charge  of  so  unwilling  a  people ;  and  when  he  would  not  stop  to 
listen  to  her  reasoning,  seized  him  by  the  cloak.  Impatient  at 
this  detention,  he  turned  in  wrath  upon  the  female  remonstrant, 
and  beat  her  unmercifully ;  which  unmanly  conduct  provoking 
some  youths  present,  they  threw  a  few  stones,  but  none  of  them 
touched  Scott  or  any  other  person.  This  pitiful  afiair  was  in- 
stantly magnified  into  a  seditious  tumult,  and  the  ringleaders  were 
apprehended  by  .the  Sherifi*  and  thrown  into  jail — a  punishment 
certainly  more  than  adequate  to  the  offence,  but  it  was  no  suffi- 
cient atonement  for  the  indignity  done  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
business  was  brought  before  the  High  Commission ;  there  these 
ministers  of  mercy  sentenced  the  woman  to  be  whipped  through 
Jedburgh — ^her  two  brothers,  married  men  with  families,  they 
banished  to  Virginia — ^and  four  boys,  who  confessed  that  they  had 
each  thrown  a  stone,  were  first  scourged  through  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  burnt  in  the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and,  finally,  sold  as 
slaves,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  severe  punish- 
ment they  endured  with  a  patient  constancy  that  excited  much 
admiration. 
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Bad  as  were  the  other  courts  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  there 
was  at  least  a  probability  that  even  a  Presbyterian  might  by  ac- 
cident escape  if  accused,  but  before  the  High  Commission  no 
such  thing  was  known.  If  proof  was  wanting,  the  declaration 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  were  always  at  hand ;  and  as  the  con- 
scientious adherents  of  that  persuasion  were  well  known  when 
brought  before  them,  their  trial  was  as  short  as  their  fate  was  cer- 
tain. The  exorbitant  assumptions  of  the  prelates  were  for  some 
time  supported  by  Rothes,  but  at  length  so  disgusted  the  nobility, 
and  brought  such  odium  upon  the  court,  that  few  of  them  would 
countenance  its  proceedings.  While  the  uniform  and  flagrant 
injastice  of  their  sentences  rendered  men  desperate,  who,  rather 
than  answer  their  summons,  suffered  themselves  to  be  outlawed, 
or  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile  in  Ireland  ;  till,  in  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  the  detested  Crail  court,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,*  sank  first  into  contempt  and  then  into  disuse. 

Presbyterians  in  the  north  of  Ireland  being  at  this  time  also 
subject  to  persecution  from  the  bishops,  the  ministers  pursued  in 
one  country  sought  occasionally  refuge  in  the  other.  John  Cruick- 
sh^iks  and  Michael  Bruce  who  had  fled  to  Scotland  this  year, 
and  were  preaching  with  much  success  to  the  conventicles  in  the 
west,  were  in  consequence  denounced  as  rebels,  (June  23,)  and 
power  given  to  the  officers  and  the  commanders  of  the  forces  to 
seize  them. 

While  the  High  Commission  was  in  its  vigour,  the  privy  coun- 
cil was  thrown  into  the  background ;  yet  in  its  temporary  shade 
it  was  not  unmarked  by  streaks  of  persecution,  equally  vivid  with 
any  of  the  lineaments  of  its  co-tyrannous  judicatories.  The  de- 
claration was  forced  by  them  upon  all  who  held  places  of  public 
trust ;  and  their  exertions  were  stimulated  by  a  letter  from  the 
king,  commanding  that  ^^  upon  no  terms  was  any  explication  or 
declaration  to  be  admitted  upon  the  subscription  of  any  ;^^  yet 
some  few  of  the  royal  burghs  refused,  and  several  of  the  shires 
hesitated  ;  but  a  peremptory  proclamation  produced  a  very  gene- 


*  It  was  M)  called,  because  Sharpc,  vLo  was  the  author  of  the  court,  and  took  prc< 
cedcnce  of  all  ita  memters,  had  been  minister  of  Crail. 
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ral  compliance — for  the  conscientious  demitted  their  offices,  and 
the  privy  council  supplied  their  places  with  successors  who  were 
less  scrupulous.  Nor  did  any  of  the  burghs  evince  the  smallest 
inclination  to  assert  their  rights  or  privileges,  or  persist  in  any 
election  that  was  disagreeable  to  the  managers. 

His  majesty  likewise  called  theif  attention  early  this  year  to 
the  fines  imposed  by  Midd1eton'*s  act,  which  the  Presbyterians 
were  beginning  to  think  had  been  forgotten,  and  for  which  leni- 
ency Lauderdale  had  received  much  unmerited  credit.  After 
several  communications  and  delays,  it  was  finally  intimated,  in 
the  month  of  November,  by  proclamation,  that  the  iniquitous 
imposition  would  be  exigible — ^the  first  moiety  at  Candlemas,  and 
the  other  at  Whitsunday  1665. 

Prohibited  from  preaching,  several  of  the  "  outted**'  ministers 
who  resided  in  Edinburgh,  with  others  of  those  who  feared  the 
Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name,  were  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing together  in  those  days  of  sad  calamity  for  social  prayer  in 
private  houses.     This,  also,  was  a  nuisance  that  required  to  be 
removed ;  and  information  having  been  given  by  the  prelates  or 
their  underlings,  the  council  issued  a  warrant  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  "  to  cause  search  to  be  made  anent  the  keeping  of 
any  such  meetings,  and  that  they  acquaint  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  what  they  discover,  and  the  persons  names,  that  order  may  be 
taken  about  the  same.^'      This  was  followed  by  a  mandate  for  all 
such  ministers  as  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  remain  by  snfi^rance 
in  Edinburgh,  or  any  burgh,  instantly  to  remove  to  the  distances 
required  by  their  former  act,  under  the  severest  penalties  of  law. 
But  the  most  nefarious  of  their  acts,  and  one  opposed  to  every 
good  or  amiable  feeling  of  the  human  heart,  was  that  of  April  29, 
forbidding  any  contribution   to  be  made,  or  money  collected, 
for  the  relief  of  tho&e  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  livings, 
banished  from  their  friends,  and.  prohibited  from  settling  in  places 
where  themselves  or  their  families  might  have  earned  an  honest 
subsistence.     The  proclamation  bears  strong  marks  that  its  au- 
thors were  ashamed  of  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon humanity.     It  is  worded  in  such  an  ambiguous  manner  as 
to  be  capable  of  the  most  severe  application,  yjct  so  as  to  bo  ex- 
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plained  away  when  requisite.    For  Jesuitical  falsehood,  and  heart- 
less tyranny,  the  production  is  matchless : — "  The  lords  of  his 
majesty^s  privy  council  being  informed  that,  without  any  public 
warrant  or  authority,  some  disaffected  persons  to  the  present  esta- 
blishment, presume  and  take  upon  them  to  require  contributions 
from  such  persons  as  they  please,  and  do  collect  sums  of  money, 
which  are,  or  may  be,  employed  for  carrying  on  of  their  private 
designs,  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  his  majes- 
ty''s  authority ;  and  considering  that  such  courses  and  underhand 
dealing  may  strengthen  seditious  persons  in  their  practices  and 
desig^is,  to  disturb  the  peace,  if  they  be  not  timeously  prevented : 
Therefore,  in  his  majesty'^s  name,  they  do  prohibit  and  discharge 
all  persons  whatsomever,  to  seek  or  demand  any  contributions  of 
supply,  or  to  recdve  any  sums  of  money.     As  likewise  discharge 
all   persons  to  grant  or  deliver  any  contributions  to  any  persons 
whosoever  shall  require  the  same,  unless  it  be  upon  occasions  as 
have  been  publicly  allowed  and  known,  and  heretofore  practised ; 
and  that  they  have  a  special  warrant  and  allowance  of  the  lords  of 
the  privy  council,  or  lords  of  the  clergy  within  whose  dioceses 
these  collections  are  to  be  made.    With  certification,  that  if  they 
contravene,  they  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  persons  disaffected 
to. the  present  government,  and  movers  of  sedition .''* 

Shortly  before  the  Restoration,  and  within  the  few  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  it  had  pleased  God  to  remove  a  great  number 
of  his  most  eminent  servants,  who  had  sustained  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  during  the  troublous  times  of  civil  dissension, 
others  had  been  honoured  to  suffer  death,  imprisonment,  or  exile 


*  Too  much  liberality  in  Christians  tomrds  their  brethren,  or  eren  pastors,  suffer- 
ing in  the  canse  of  Christ,  is  a  fault  of  Terj  rare  occurrence.  There  thcj  often  with- 
hold more  than  is  meet,  and  find  in  their  experience  that  it  tendeth  to  penary ;  for  the 
Lord  hai  many  ways  of  taking  from  his  people  the  money  they  think  they  can  employ 
better  than  by  lending  to  him ;  and  perhaps  many  of  the  excellent  persons  who  in  this 
reign  iuffexed  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  might  have  to  regret  that  they  had  not  more 
&oe]y  contributed  to  supply  the  ynntM  of  their  more  needy  fellow-christians.  But  no 
man  knoweth  either  love  or  hatred  from  outward  dispensations ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
othen  to  say,  whether  as  a  rebuke  or  a  trial,  the  persecutors  were  permitted  to  plunder 
the  deroted  south  and  west. 
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for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
of  those  who  remained,  the  prelates  were  extremely  anxious  to 
get  rid.  Among  them,  William  Guthrie  of  Fenwick  was  too 
conspicuous  to  escape.  He  had,  through  the  interposition  of  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  and  the  Chancellor,  been  allowed  to  continue 
so  long,  but  the  crowds  who  were  attracted  to  his  church  from  the 
neighbouring  and  even  distant  parishes,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
which  in  a  remarkable  manner  followed  his  preaching,  provoked 
the  jealousy  of  the  prelates,  particularly  Archbishop  Burnet,  who, 
when  requested  by  Glencaim  to  overlook  him,  displayed  his  in- 
veteracy  by  replying — "  That  shall  not  be  done ;  it  cannot  be ; 
he  is  a  ringleader  and  keeper  up  of  schism  in  my  diocese  {*"*  and 
Glencaim  was  not  long  dead  before  he  was  suspended  by  his 
Grace.  Such,  however,  was  the  respect  in  which  Mr  Guthrie  was 
held,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  find  a  curate  to  pro- 
nounce his  sentence,  and  not  till  he  had  procured  him  a  guard  of 
soldiers  and  bribed  him  with  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  But  Mr 
Guthrie  strictly  forbade  any  opposition,  and  rather  called  them  to 
fasting  and  prayer.  Early  on  the  Sabbath  on  which  his  churcli 
was  declared  .vacant,  he  preached,  as  usual,  two  sermons  from  the 
latter  part  of  that  text,  Hosea  xiii.  9,  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed thyself;  but  in  me  is  thine  help"*"* — only  had  the  whole 
service  over  before  nine  o"*clock. 

Shortly  after,  the  curate  with  a  party  of  soldiers  arrived,  and, 
leaving  the  privates  outside,  entered  the  manse  with  the  officers. 
Rudely  accosting  Mr  Guthrie,  he  told  him  that  the  bishop  and 
committee,  after  much  lenity  shown  to  him  for  a  long  time,  were 
constrained  to  pass  the  sentence  of  suspension  against  him  for 
not  keeping  presbyteries  and  synods  with  his  brethren,  and  for 
his  unpeaceableness  in  the  church,  of  which  sentence  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  public  intimation  unto  him,  and  for  which  he 
had  a  commission  under  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow's  hand.  Mr 
Guthrie  answered — "  I  judge  it  not  convenient  to  say  much  in 
answer  to  what  you  have  spoken  ;  only  whereas  you  allege  there 
hath  been  much  lenity  shown  toward  me — be  it  known  unto  you, 
that  I  take  the  Lord  for  a  party  in  that,  and  thank  him  for  it ; 
yea,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  door  which  God  opened  to  me  for  preach- 
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ing  this  gospel,  which  neither  you  nor  any  man  else  was  able  to 
shut,  till  it  was  given  you  of  God.  And  as  to  that  sentence 
passed  against  me,  I  declare  before  these  gentlemen — the  officers 
of  the  party — that  I  lay  no  weight  upon  it,  as  it  comes  firom  you 
or  those  who  sent  you :  though  I  do  respect  the  civil  authority 
who,  by  their  law,  laid  the  ground  for  this  sentence ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  reverence  I  owe  to  the  civil  magistrate,  I  would  not 
surcease  my  preaching  for  all  that  sentence.  And  as  to  the 
crimes  I  am  chaiged  with,  I  did  keep  presbyteries  and  synods 
with  my  brethren ;  but  I  do  not  judge  those  who  now  sit  in  these 
to  be  my  brethren,  but  men  who  have  made  defection  from  the 
truth  and  cause  of  Ood  :  nor  do  I  judge  those  to  be  free  or  law- 
ful courts  of  Christ  that  are  now  sitting. 

*'^  And  as  to  my  unpeaceableness,  I  know  I  am  bidden  foUow 
peace  with  all  men,  but  I  know  also  I  am  bidden  follow  it  with 
holiness ;  and  since  I  could  not  obtain  peace  without  prejudice 
to  holiness,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  let  it  go.     And  as  for 
youx  coQunission,  to  intimate  this  sentence,  Sir,  I  here  declare 
1  think  myself  called  by  the  Lord  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  did  forsake  my  nearest  relations  in  the  world,  and  give  up 
myself  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  in  this  place,  having  received 
an  unanimous  call  from  the  parish,  and  been  tried  and  ordained 
by  the  presbytery ;  and  I  bless  the  Lord  he  hath  given  me  some 
success,  and  a  seal  of  my  ministry  upon  the  souls  and  consciences 
of  not  a  few  that  are  gone  to  heaven,  and  of  some  that  are  yet  on 
their  way  to  it.     And  now,  Sir,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  you  to 
interrupt  my  work  among  this  people,  as  I  shall  wish  the  Lord 
may  forgive  you  the  guUt  of  it,  so  I  cannot  but  leave  all  the  bad 
consequences  that  follow  upon  it,  betwixt  God  and  your  own  con- 
science.    And  here  I  do  further  declare  before  these  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  suspended  from  my  ministry  for  adhering  to  the  cove- 
nant and  work  of  God,  from  which  you  and  others  have  apos- 
tatized.'' 

At  this  the  curate  interrupting  him  said,  that  the  Lord  had 
a  work  before  that  covenant  had  a  being,  and  that  he  judged 
them  apostates  who  adhered  to  that  covenant;  and  that  he  wished 
that  not  only  the  Lord  would  forgive  him  (Mr  Guthrie,)  but  if  it 
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were  lawfiil  to  pray  for  the  dead — at  which  expression  the  officers 
and  soldiers  burst  into  laughter — ^that  the  Lord  would  forgive  the 
sin  of  this  church  these  hundred  years  bygone.  "  It  is  troe,'^  an- 
swered Mr  Guthrie,  "  the  Lord  had  a  work  before  the  covenant  had 
a  beginning,  but  it  is  as  true  that  it  hath  been  more  glorious  since 
that  covenant ;  and  it  is  a  small  thing  for  us  to  be  judged  of  you 
in  adhering  to  that  covenant,  who  have  so  deeply  corrupted  your 
ways,  and  seem  to  reflect  on  the  whole  work  of  reformation  from 
popery  these  hundred  years  bygone,  by  intimating  that  the  church 
had  need  of  pardon  for  the  same.''  Then  directing  himself  to 
the  soldiers — "  As  for  you,  gentlemen,  I  wish  the  Lord  may  par- 
don you  for  countenancing  of  this  man  in  this  business.''  "  I 
wish  we  may  never  do  a  greater  feult,"  answered  one  of  them 
scoffing.  "  A  little  sin  may  damn  a  man's  soul,"  Mr  Guthrie 
gravely  replied.  He  then  called  for  a  glass  of  ale,  and,  after 
craving  a  blessing,  drank  to  the  officers,  who,  having  been  civilly 
entertained,  quietly  left  the  house  and  went  to  the  church,  where 
the  curate  executed  his  office  without  disturbance,  except  from 
a  few  boys,  whom  the  soldiers  easily  chased  away.* 

Another  instance  was,  Andrew  Donaldson  of  Dalgetty,  de- 
scribed "  as  singular  for  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  temper,"  and  one 
who  had  also  been  much  blessed  in  his  ministry.  Through  the  in- 
terest of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  he  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  in  his  parish  till  this  year,  when  the  Earl  being 
called  to  London,  Archbishop  Sharpc  urged  the  Bishop  of  Dun- 


*  This  account  of  Mr  Qutbrie^s  deposition  is  translated  from  a  paper  dimwn  up 
at  the  lime  hy  himself,  and  preserved  hj  Wodrow ;  and  it  exemplifies  a  conduct  in 
aU  respects  becoming  a  Christian  minister.  Mr  BIackadder*s  is  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  and,  had  we  equally  authentic  and  particular  relations  of  the  proceedings  in 
other  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  a  majority  would  be  found  not  lees  worthy  of  our  cordial 
approbation.  Obedience  to  lawful  authority,  where  it  did  not  interfere  with  duty  to 
God,  was  both  inculcated  and  exemplified  by  the  covenanters.  Frequently  the  vio- 
lent and  outrageous  conduct  of  the  soldiers  caused  tumults,  and  sometimes  the  natural 
and  honest  feelings  of  the  people  got  the  better  of  their  prudence,  but  aU  was  chaiged 
upon  the  covenanters ;  and  when  provoked  past  human  endurance,  if  they  expressed 
only  a  just  resentment,  they  were  seditious  despiscrs  of  lawful  authority !  as  if  it  had 
been  impossible  for  lawful  authority  ever  to  become  tyrannical,  and  so  tyrannicml,  as  to 
release  men  from  their  obligations  to  obey. 
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keld  to  depose  him.  He  accordingly  summoned  Mr  Donaldson  to 
attend  his  deiical  duty  under  pain  of  suspension ;  but,  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  of  Mr  Guthrie,  he  declined  attending  the  presby- 
teries or  owning  the  bishop'^s  authority,  and  was  in  consequence 
(October  4th)  fonnaDy  deposed,  "  in  the  name,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  his  (i.  0,  the 
bishop^s)  brethren,  not  only  from  his  charge  at  Dalgetty,  but 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial  function  within  any  diocese 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.""  By  his  prudence,  Mr  Donaldson  pre- 
vented any  dbturbance — ^for  his  affectionate  people  were  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  have  made  resistance — and  even  prevailed 
upon  the  military  deputation,  who  came  with  the  curate  to  dis- 
place him,  to  suffer  him  to  preach  and  take  farewell  of  his  weep- 
ing congregation  who  had  assembled.  Dunfermline,  upon  being 
apprised  of  the  whole  before  he  left  London,  applied  personally 
to  the  king,  and  procured  his  warrant  to  present  Mr  Donaldson 
to  Dalgetty  during  life,  which  he  brought  to  Scotland  with  him ; 
and,  showing  it  to  the  primate,  complained  that  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  deprive  him  of  a  minister  for  whom  he 
had  so  high  a  value.  Sharpe,  dissembling  his  anger,  apologized, 
and,  with  many  professions  of  regard  for  the  Earl,  promised  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty^s  commands,  only  requesting,  as  a  favour, 
that  ihe  Earl  would  do  nothing  in  it  for  three  weeks,  till  he  got 
the  yotmg  man  now  settled  at  Dalgetty  provided  for.  To  this 
his  lordship  consented,  supposing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr 
Donaldson  would  then  be  restored.  But  the  archbishop  in  the 
interim,  by  his  interest  at  court,  got  an  order  under  the  royal 
sign  manual,  forbidding  all  ^'  outted^^  ministers  to  return  to  their 
chaiges,  sent  down  express,  long  before  the  three  weeks  expired. 
Dunfermline  felt  sufficiently  fretted  at  the  cheat,  but  there  was 
no  remedy. 

Field-preaching  continuing  on  the  increase  in  the  west,  in 
the  south,  and  in  Fife,  several  of  the  ministers,  at  the  instigation 
of  Arehbishop  Burnet,  whose  province  they  chiefly  invaded,  had 
been  summoned  before  the  council  and  endured  vexatious  and 
expensive  prosecutions ;  others,  who  were  more  active  and  coa- 
spicuous,  who  knew  that  no  defence  they  could  offer  would  prove 
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availing,  chose  rather  to  allow  sentence  to  pass  in  absence  than 
willingly  to  desist  from  proclaiming  the  gospel ;  and  being  deter- 
mined in  this  to  obey  Ood  rather  than  man,  they  persisted  at  their 
peril,  in  spite  of  acts  of  parliament  and  council,  to  exercise  their 
ministry  wherever  they  could  find  opportunity.  Deprived  of  their 
livings  and  driven  from  their  homes,  they  could  furnish  little 
spoil  to  the  persecutor,  but  they  were  most  affectionately  received 
into  the  houses  of  their  friends,  who  carefully  provided  for  their 
safety  ;  and  their  sermons,  of  which  intelligence  was  easily  com- 
municated, were  attended  by  numerous  and  attentive  congrega- 
tions. That  they  should  thus  elude  the  grasp  of  their  persecu- 
tors, and  be  followed  by  the  most  respectable  of  the  country  po- 
pulation, was  irritating  to  the  managers  and  galling  to  the  pre- 
lates. But  many  of  those  who  protected  them  were  possessed  of 
property ;  and  as  they  were  now  made  liable  by  law  for  hearing 
the  gospel,  the  council  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  lu- 
crative branch  of  oppression. 

William  Gordon  of  Earlston  soon  attracted  their  attention. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  family,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
the  Reformation,  he,  from  his  childhood,  had  attached  himself 
to  the  people  of  God,  and  in  early  life  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Rutherford,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  courted  notice  till  perse- 
cution dragged  him  into  view.  When  the  commission  was  sent 
to  Galloway  to  inquire  into  the  disturbances  at  Irongray,  they 
wrote  to  him  requiring  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  a  curate,  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  to  the 
church  of  Dairy.  This  he  respectfully  declined,  because  he 
could  not  do  it  with  a  good  conscience,  as  what  did  not  tend  to 
God'^s  glory  and  the  edification  of  his  scattered  people ;  and,  also, 
because  he,  as  patron  of  the  parish,  bad  legally,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  appointed  already  a  truly  worthy  and  qualified 
person  and  an  actual  minister  to  that  chaige.  For  this  "  sedi- 
tious carriage  ^^  he  was  called  before  the  council,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  found  that  his  conduct  amounted  to  a  punishable 
crime,  and  therefore,  on  the  24th  November  1663,  he  was  sum- 
moned upon  the  more  comprehensive  accusation  of  keeping  con- 
venticles and  private  meetings  in  his  house;  and,  on  Uie  Ist  of 
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March  this  year,  he  was  found  guilty,  upon  his  own  confession,  of 
having  been  one  at  thjr^  several  conventicles,  when  Mr  Gabriel 
Semple,  a  deposed  minister,  preached— one  in  Gorsack  wood,  and 
two  in  the  wood  of  Airds ;  of  hearing  Mr  Robert  Paton,  like- 
wise a  deposed  minister,  expound  a  teit  of  Scripture,  and  perform 
divers  acts  of  worship  in  his  mother^s  house ;  and  of  allowing  Mr 
Thomas  Thomson,  another  of  the  same  kind,  to  lecture  in  his 
own  house  to  his  &inily  on  a  Sabbath  day — for  these  offences, 
and  because  he  would  not  engage  never  to  repeat  them,  he  was 
banished  forth  of  the  kingdom,  not  to  return  under  pain  of  death  i 
Besides  all  these  various  methods  of  harassing  the  Presbyterians, 
Sir  James  Turner,  during  this  year,  continued  his  missionary  ex- 
ertions with  uniform  persevering  diligence,  only  increasing  in 
severity,  as  an  unlicensed,  unresisted  soldiery  ever  do. 

Several  political  changes  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year 
that  require  to  be  noticed,  although  they  had  no  influence  in 
stopping  or  altering  the  tide  of  persecution,  which,  being  directed 
by  the  prelates,  particularly  the  two  archbishops,  continued  to  roll 
on  with  accumulating  violence.     The  Earl  of  Glencaim  died  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  king^s  restoration.     He  was  carried  off  ra- 
pidly by  a  fever,  believed  to  have  been  produced  or  exasperated 
by  the  treatment  he  received  from  Sharpe,  and  which  he  could 
find  no  opportunity  to  resent.    In  his  last  moments,  he  earnestly 
desired  the  assistance  of  some  Presbyterian  ministers ;  but  before 
one  could  be  procured,  he  was  incapable  of  deriving  any  benefit  or 
comfort  from  their  spiritual  instructions  or  devotional  exercises — a 
circumstance  neither  .uncommon  among  the  noblemen  of  that  time 
nor  strange ;  for,  when  men  who  had  been  religiously  educated, 
and  had,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  ambition  or  licentious  pleasure, 
apostatized  from  their  early  profession,  came  to  encounter  the 
solemnities  of  a  deathbed,  if  the  conscience  has  not  been  alto- 
gether seared — a  still  more  awiul  state — the  partial  knowledge 
they  had  acquired  would  often  awaken  remorse  for  having  forsaken 
the  guides  of  their  youth,  and  lead  them,  when  perhaps  too  late, 
to  seek  those  consolations  they  had  despised,  amid  the  hurry  of 
business  or  in  high-day  of  pleasure  and  of  health.     Rothes,  about 
the  end  of  the  year,  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  which 
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Sharpe,  according  to  Burnet,  had  solicited.  Sir  John  Fletcher 
was  removed  from  the  office  of  lord-advocate,  and  Sir  John  Nis- 
bet  appointed  in  his  room.  In  the  month  of  August,  Sharpe 
and  Rothes  went  to  court,  whence  they  returned  in  October — 
Rothes  loaded  with  civil  appointments,  and  in  addition  named 
commissioner  for  holding  the  national  synod — a  council  which 
the  primate,  who  could  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne,  continued 
effectually  to  prevent  being  ever  assembled. 
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JANUARY,  A.  D.  1665—1666. 

Partial  modeiBtion  of  the  Emg..««Sir  James  Tiimer*i  campaign  through  Eirkcndbright 
and  Gallowaj^^Unpaid  fines  levied.««^tQdents*  oatha.>^All  meetings  for  religious 
pnipoaes  fbrbid^^Qoietade  of  the  comxtrT^^^roclamation  of  the  ConnclL^Apo- 
logetkal  iektioD..^ir  James  Tiinier*s  third  oompaign  extended  to  Nithsdale.^ 
Viaita  Mr  Blackadder  at  Troqneer«,^More  troops  nised^M^Bigorous  sets  more 
rigoronalj  enforeed»^ising  of  the  persecated«^Tbej  gather  strength«.^Their 
operations».J>efeated  at  Pentland^^^Prelatic  rerenge^^Testimonj  of  the  snfferers 
.•Torture  introdnred..  ^Nidaon  of  CorsaclcHugh  M*KaiL»«.£zecutions  in  Edin- 
Uofj^  and  the  irast  country^^WUliam  Sutherland«»JBzectttion8  at  Ayr. 

Prblact,  now  fenced  round  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  and  sup- 
ported by  aQ  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  wanted  only  the 
concnzrence  of  the  people  to  have  become  the  permanent,  as  it 
was  the  predominant,  religion  of  Scotland ;  and  so  fickle  is  the 
multitude — so  little  does  real  principle  take  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  mob  of  mankind — that  a  little  moderation  in  the  use  of 
their  power,  by  the  prelates,  seemed  only  wanting  to  have  in- 
duced the  bulk  of  the  congregations  to  return  to  their  parish 
churches,  and  to  have  sat  down  quietly  under  the  ministrations  of 
the  curates  and  the  form  of  Episcopacy.  A  contemporary  Presby- 
terian writer  says — "  Truly,  at  this  time  the  curates'  auditories 
were  reasonably  throng :  the  body  of  the  people,  in  most  places 
of  Scotland,  waited  upon  their  preachings ;  and  if  they  would 
have  been  content  with  what  they  had,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
they  might  have  stood  longer  than  they  did ;  but  their  pride 
vowed  they  would  be  more  glorious  and  better  followed  than 
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the  Presbyterians,  and  because  respect  would  not  do  it,  force 
should."* 

Much  and  justly  as  the  king  and  courtiers  have  been  blamed 
for  the  perfidious  manner  in  which  Episcopacy  was  re-introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  for  the  establishment  of  despotism  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  &ee  constitution,  solemnly  approved  and  sanctioned 
both  by  his  present  majesty  and  his  ^'  martyred"  iather;  yet  in 
this  year,  at  least  at  the  commencement,  softened  perhaps  by  the 
state  of  the  nations,  they  showed  no  disposition  to  proceed  to 
extremities  had  they  not  been  pushed  on  by  the  prelates. 

Charles,  by  his  mean  subservience  to  France,  had  plunged  the 
country  into  a  ruinous  war  with  Holland — an  awful  pestilence 
had  aknost  desolated  the  city  of  London — while  an  unusually  se- 
vere winter  had  interrupted  all  rural  labour,  till  March  threat- 
ened to  add  &mine  to  the  list  of  plagues.  These  judgments,  cal- 
culated to  solemnize  the  mind,  and  give  weight  to  public  instruc- 
tion, were  improved  by  the  non-conforming  ministers  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  their  hearers  to  their  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  dwelt ;  and  the  general  open  apostacy 
from  God  which  had  accompanied  the  general  defection  from  the 
national  religion,  was  too  palpable  to  avoid  being  noticed  in  the 
eatalogue  of  crimes  that  had  drawn  down  divine  vengeance.  These 
national  visitations  were,  in  some  degree,  subservient  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Presbyterian  cause,  by  impressing  the  guilt  of 
apostacy  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  serious,  and  even  re- 
calling the  attention  of  the  careless,  while  the  public  calamities 
and  disgrace  occupied  the  attention  of  the  king  and  English 
government,  and  perhaps  softening  their  rancour  for  the  time, 
rendered  them  less  anxious  about  pursuing  their  labours  of  reli- 
gious persecution. 

Although,  however,  government  did  not  actively  interfere  to 
urge  on  the  prosecution  of  ministers  or  frequenters  of  conventi- 
cles, the  curates  and  their  assistants,  the  troopers,  continued  their 
exertions ;  and  Sir  James  Turner  opened  another  campaign  in  the 
south  and  west,  scouring  the  country  and  besieging  the  churches 


*  Kirkton,  p.  221. 
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with  a  success  and  renown  not  unworthy  his  former  fame.  But 
his  commission  this  year  was  extended ;  for,  dreading  the  despe- 
ration to  which  the  insulted  peasantry  might  be  driven,  orders 
were  issued  for  disarming  the  south  and  west,  under  pretence 
that  the  fismatics  had  an  intention  of  joining  the  Dutch  !  As 
these  districts  had  been  always  the  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  covenants,  so  they  were  likewise  the  best  supplied  with  arms,* 
and  were,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  objects  of  the  prelates^  aver- 
sion and  dread.  When  they  had  got  them  deprived  of  arms, 
therefore,  the  next  step  was  to  deprive  them  of  leaders ;  and  this 
was  efiected  by  an  arbitrary  order  &om  the  Conmiissioner,  to  ar- 
rest the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  country  who  were  known  to 
be  unfriendly  to  Episcopacy,  and,  without  accusation  or  trial,  to 
confine  them  prisoners  in  the  Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton.  Among  the  gentlemen  thus  summarily  proceeded 
with,  were  Major-General  Robert  Montgomerie,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton ;  Sir  WiUiam  Cunningham  of  Cjmningham- 
head ;  Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Nether  Pollock  ;  Sir  Hugh 
Campbell  of  Cesnock ;  Sir  William  Muir  of  Rowallan  ;  Major- 
General  Holbome  ;  Sir  George  Munro ;  Colonel  Robert  Halket ; 
Sir  James  Stuart,  late  provost  of  Edinburgh  ;  Sir  John  Chiesly 
of  CSarswell ;  and  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  &c.  Yet  arbitrary  though 
these  proceedings  were,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  they  may  be 
deenied  providential,  as,  had  any  insurrection  taken  place  while 
their  leaders  were  at  liberty  and  the  people  armed,  the  struggle 
might  have  been  protracted — ^much  bloodshed  ensued — and  the 
final  result  been  &r  less  propitious  to  the  country  and  cause  of 
religious  liberty. 

A  proclamation  for  levying  the  fines  imposed  by  Middleton  was 
immediately  planned,  with  such  modifications  as  evidently  showed 
that  not  any  disloyalty  in  the  parties,  but  their  sincere,  tried  at- 
tachment to  the  free  constitution  of  their  country  in  church  and 
state,  and  their  conscientious  adherence  to  the  religion  in  which 

*  Tbc  Scottish  peanntry  had  alwayi  been  accustomed  to  keep  anna,  and  when  sum- 
moned  to  serve  in  the  militia,  each  provided  his  own ;  so  that,  besides  the  indignity  of 
being  deprived  of  their  weapons,  the  takii^  them  away  without  compensation  was  an  act 
of  robbery. 

R 
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they  had  been  educated,  were  the  delinquencies  it  was  intended  to 
punish.  The  term  of  payment  for  the  first  half  was  enlarged  to 
such  as  had  not  already  paid  it,  till  the  first  of  December ;  and 
the  second  moiety  was  to  be  remitted  to  all  who,  upon  paying  the 
first,  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribe  the  declara- 
tion in  the  express  words  of  the  act  of  parliament — conditions 
which  no  true  Presbyterian  could  comply  with,  and  which  there- 
fore drew  a  distinctive  line  between  those  who  disregarded,  and 
those  who  feared,  an  oath ;  exposing  the  latter  to  all  the  penalties 
of  the  various  enactments  with  the  expenses  of  collecting  them — 
a  new  and  no  trifling  addition  to  the  principal,  and  which  was  also 
intrusted  to  the  military  to  exact. 

Unnecessarily  multiplying  oaths  is  a  deep  species  of  crimina- 
lity, of  which  the  rulers  of  lands  called  Christian  take  little  ac- 
count, although  nothing  tends  more  to  demoralize  a  people.  The 
prelatic  rulers  of  Scotland  seemed  to  delight  in  it,  and  this  year 
introduced^a  most  pernicious  practice,  afterwards  improved  upon, 
of  forcing  students  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
before  they  could  obtain  an  university  degree ;  and  thus  initiated 
them  into  the  habit  of  taking  oaths,  about  the  propriety  of  which 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  land  were  divided,  and 
concerning  whict  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  very  accu- 
ratelv  informed. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  privy  council  resumed  its 
cruel  activity ;  and  the  primate  being  president,  the  High  Com- 
mission was  allowed  quietly  to  demit,  while  its  spirit  was  effec- 
tually transfused  into  the  other.  December  7th,  an  act  was  issued 
extending  the  severities  of  all  former  acts  against  Presbyterian 
ministers,  to  those  who  had  been  settled  before  1649,  who  had 
relinquished  their  ministry  or  had  been  deposed ;  and  all  heritors 
were  forbid  to  give  them  any  countenance  in  their  preaching  or 
any  part  of  their  ministerial  office.  But,  as  the  general  opinion 
of  the  more  moderate  among  the  politicians  was,  that  the  change 
in  the  form  of  religion  had  been  too  sudden,  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  more  gradual,  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  older  min- 
isters, whose  only  crimes  consisted  in  absenting  themselves  from 
the  church  courts — this  act  was  accompanied  by  another,  esta- 
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blisIuDg  a  new  kind  of  presbyteries,  under  the  name  of  ^'  meet- 
ings for  exercise,^  which  was  intended  to  leave  without  excuse  the 
adherents  of  the  abrogated  system,  as  men  who  chose  to  differ 
fiom  the  present  establishment  from  motives  of  sedition,  and  who 
refusing  the  substance  because  it  was  enacted  by  the  king,  would 
fight  for  a  shadow  from  mere  humour.  This  species  of  mock- 
presbyteries  was  specially  declared  to  emanate  frt)m  the  royal  su- 
premacy, and  was  to  consist  of  such  of  the  curates  as  the  bishops 
should  judge  qualified,  who  were  to  convene  for  exercise  and  assist 
in  discipline  as  they  should  direct  them*;  but  the  whole  power  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,  except  parochial  rebukes,  was  reserved  to 
the  bishop,  who  alone  could  suspend,  deprive,  or  excommunicate. 
A  kind  of  caricature  session  was  at  the  same  time  brought  forward, 
which  was  afterwards  turned  into  an  instrument  of  persecution — 
the  established  ministers  were  empowered  to  make  choice  of  pro- 
per persons  to  assist  them  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  who,  if 
they  refused  to  obey  his  summons,  were  to  be  reported  to  the 
bishop ;  and  if  they  continued  obstinate,  given  up  to  the  secular 
arm  to  be  prosecuted  as  the  heinousness  of  the  case  might  require. 
The  usual  strain  of  the  curates^  pulpit  services  consisted  of  a 
quarter  or  half-hour^s  harangue  upon  those  moral  duties  their  lives 
set  at  defiance,  or  in  abusing  or  distorting  doctrines  they  did  not 
understand.  Such  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  had  the  least  relish 
for  gospel  truth,  and  who  preferred  the  faithful  sermons  and  ear- 
nest manner  of  their  late  pastors,  to  the  insipid  discourses  listlessly 
read  by  the  present  incumbents,  continued  to  follow  after  the  pri- 
vate meetings  and  public  ministrations  of  the  former.  The  coun- 
cil, in  consequence,  determined  that  all.  such  seditious  practices 
should  be  put  down,  and,  in  a  virulent  proclamation  of  the  same 
date,  strictly  charged  and  commanded  all  public  officers  to  dis- 
perse every  meeting  assembled  under  the  pretence  of  the  exercise 
of  religion,  of  whatever  number  they  might  consist,  except  such  as 
were  allowed  by  authority,  stigmatizing  them  as  the  ordinary  sem- 
inaries of  separation  and  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,  and  subject- 
ing every  person  who  should  be  present  at  or  give  the  smallest 
countenance  to  them,  to  the  highest  pains  inflicted  by  law  upon 
seditious  persons. 
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Enonnous  as  the  oppression  and  injustice  which  desolated  the 
south  and  west  of  Scotland  had  been,  the  people  had  remained 
quiet.  They  had  seen  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  swept 
away,  the  ministers  they  loved  scattered,  and  hirelings  they  de- 
tested settled  in  their  stead.  They  had  groaned  beneath  the 
yoke  of  tyrannous  enactments,  the  insolence  of  lordly  prelacy, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  military  exaction,  and  yet  had  abstained 
from  any  acts  of  rebellion.  But  their  patient  endurance  only  en- 
couraged the  perpetration  of  new  mischief,  and  their  unexampled 
loyalty  was  abused  as  the  occasion  of  fresh  aggression.  For,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  about  the  disloyalty,  fiiction, 
and  refractory  spirit  of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  they  were  men  of 
thorough  monarchical  principles,  and  possessed  a  more  than  ordin- 
ary^ reverence  and  attachment  for  their  royal  &mily,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  justified  resistance  long  before  they  had 
recourse  to  the  last  remedy.  Affairs,  however,  had  now  reached 
that  crisis  in  which  their  duty  to  their  God  and  their  duty  to 
their  king  were  placed  in  opposition,  and  as  Christians  no  choice 
was  left.  To  have  deserted  the  assembling  of  themselves  toge- 
ther for  religious  worship  and  edification,  because  their  rulers  for- 
bade it,  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  a  regal  power  over  the 
conscience  which  neither  Scripture  nor  nature  allows ;  and  as  yet 
no  disturbances  had  occurred  at  any  of  those  meetings,  which  were 
peaceably  conducted  at  a  distance  from  places  that  could  reason- 
ably give  offence — in  the  open  air,  on  hills,  and  in  woods,  and 
sometimes  under  the  covert  of  night,  where  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  were  administered  in  the  way  of  his  appointment,  and  the 
word  of  his  gospel  preached  in  simplicity  and  truth.  They  there* 
fore  continued;  and,  in  spite  of  the  tyrannical  edicts  of  their 
rulers,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  did  not  only  meet  but  multiply. 
John  Welsh,  minister  of  Irongray,  from  the  first  betook  himself 
to  the  fields,  and,  with  his  co-presbyter  Mr  Gabriel  Semple, 
laboured  constantly  within  the  bounds  of  his  presbytery,  offici- 
ating alternately  in  Corsack-wood  and  the  surrounding  country, 
frequently  acting  as  decoys  to  their  persecutors,  one  of  them 
being  actively  engaged  in  preaching,  while  the  curates  with  their 
beagles  were  in  full  scent  after  the  other  in  an  opposite  direction. 


'^//////^///y  '■•/''/^/u//    f/////^-  Z/'A"^ 
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For  upwards  of  a  year,  Mr  Welsh  is  asserted  to  have  '*  preached 
at  least  once  every  week  in  the  parish  of  Irongray/^  Afterwards 
he  extended  his  labours  to  the  sheriffdom  of  Ayr ;  and  on  6al- 
ston  moor  and  various  other  places,  held  large  conventicles,  where 
he  baptized  many  children.  Gabriel  Semple  was  not  less  zealous. 
He  held  large  ^^  unlawful  assemblages^  at  Achmannock,  Labroch- 
hill,  besides  many  others,  not  only  in  the  sherifidom  of  Ayr,  but 
in  Nithsdale,  and  within  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  Mr 
John  Blackadder  ofttimes  convened  great  numbers  of  the  parish 
of  Glencaim  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand.  Mr  Alexander  Peden — ^who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  New  Glenluce,  and  was*  especially  obnoxious  for  his 
exertions  and  popularity  in  the  west — ^held  nreetings  under  cloud 
of  night  and  in  the  winter  season ;  these  being  now  rendered 
imperative,  as  the  increased  diligence  of  the  archbishop  and  his 
military  satellites  forbade  more  open  assemblages.  Encouraged 
by  their  example,  many  others  ventured  to  the  high  places  of  the 
field ;  and  their  united  active  endeavours  promised  to  supply,  in 
the  districts  of  Galloway,  shire  of  Ayr,  and  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, in  some  degree,  the  want  of  a  regular  Presbyterian 
ministry. 

The  council,  now  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  primate, 
on  the  25th  of  January  1666,  promulgated  another  thundering 
proclamation,  in  which,  reiterating  their  falsehoods,  and  re-assert- 
ing **'  that  conventicles,  and  unwarrantable  meetings,  and  conven- 
tions, under  pretence  and  colour  of  religion  and  exercise  thereof, 
being  the  ordinary  seminaries  of  separation  and  rebellion,  are  alto- 
gether unlawful,^  they  denounced  the  eminent  servants  of  God 
mentioned  before,  who  were  said  to  convene,  armed  with  swords 
and  pistols,  and  some  of  them  to  ride  in  disguise  up  and  down 
the  country  in  gray  clothes,  together  with  Mr  John  Crookshanks, 
who  avowedly  kept  by  him  ^'  th^  book  called  Buchanan  De  Jure 
Regni,  which  he  had  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English ;"''  and 
John  Osbum  in  Keir,  who  acted  as  officer  for  giving  notice  to 
the  people  of  these  unlawfiil  meetings ;  and  in  regard  they  were 
latent  and  kept  themselves  out  of  the  way  that  they  might  not 
be  apprehended,  and  had  no  certain  dwelling-place.     They  were 
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charged  at  the  market-crosses  of  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  and 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  shore  and  pier  of  Leith,  ^^  to  compear  per- 
sonally before  the  council  to  answer  to  the  premises,^**  ivhich  was, 
in  other  words,  to  surrender  themselves  and  be  silenced,  or  sent 
to  join  their  brethren  in  exile. 

A  little  before  this  the  cause  of  the  sufferers  had  been  advocated 
in  "  An  Apologetical  Relation  of  the  Particular  Sufferings  of  the 
Faithful  Ministers  and  Professors  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  since 
August  1660,''  attributed  to  John  Brown,  late  minister  of  Wam- 
phrey,  and  one  of  the  banished — a  performance  written  in  a  style 
of  elegance  superior  to  many  of  the  publications  of  that  day,  and 
with  a  force  of  argument  that  defied  reply,  and  which  was  pecu- 
liarly galling  to  the  managers,  as  it  convicted  them  of  the  most  fla- 
grant apostacy.   The  facts  were  too  recent  to  admit  of  denial,  while 
the  cause  which  the  persecuted  suffered  for  defending,  continued 
the  same,  as  when  it  had  been  pronounced  by  their  persecutors 
themselves  the  cause  of  their  king,  their  'country,  and  their  God ! 
An  exposure  more  complete  was  never  perhaps  exhibited  to  the 
world ;  and  the  sting  was  the  more  tormenting,  because  it  was 
true.     The  council  felt  it,  and  answered  it  in  a  becoming  manner 
by  another  proclamation,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  order- 
ing it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  ''  to 
vindicate,"  as  they  said,  "  the  honour  of  this  kingdom,  and  to 
witness  and  declare,  that  such  principles  and  tenets  as  are  con- 
tained  in  the  said  pamphlet,  are  detested  and  abhorred  by  them. 
With  certification,  that  whosoever  should  retain  any  copies  in 
their  possession,  should  be  liable  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  Scots  money,  to  be  exacted  without  any  favour  or  de- 
falcation ;  and  whoever  should  contribute  to  disperse  it,  were 
declared  liable  to  the  punishment  due  the  venders  of  seditious 
libels  !     And  still  more  strongly  to  mark  their  sense  of  its  merit, 
on  the  very  day  this  proclamation  was  issued,  before  the  book  had 
been  declared  seditious,  or  keeping  it  in  possession  a  crime,  the 
venerable  relict  of  James  Guthrie  and  her  daughter  were  brought 
before  the  council,  and  because  they  refused  to  give  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  author,  they  were  sentenced  to  banishment  to 
Zetland,  and  to  be  confined  there  during  pleasure.     But  the  sen- 
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tence  which,  it  is  likely,  clerical  vengeance  had  dictated,  was,  upon 
a  petition  from  the  gentlewomen,  referred  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  by  him  remitted. 

Winter  gave  some  short  respite  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  as 
yet  were  suffered,  without  much  interruption,  to  attend  their  con- 
venticles amid  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  but,  with  the 
return  of  spring.  Sir  James  Turner  was  dispatched  to  commence 
his  third  campaign.  Formerly,  Kirkcudbright  and  Galloway  had 
been  the  principal  seat  of  his  operations,  now  they  stretched  over 
Xiihsdale ;  nor  was  his  circuit  more  extended  than  were  his  se- 
venties increased.  The  exactions  in  his  former  expeditions  had 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  common  people,  now  they  were  im- 
posed upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  ;  and  the  curates,  at- 
tended by  files  of  soldiers,  fined  at  their  discretion  all  whom  they 
considered  inimical,  and  of  such  sums  as  they  judged  proper. 
The  landlord  was  compelled  to  pay  if  his  wife,  children,  ser- 
Tants,  or  tenantry,  were  not  regular  church-goers.  The  tenant 
was  mulcted  when  his  landlord  withdrew  from  public  worship — if 
the  curate^s  services  deserved  the  name — nor  did  it  avail  him, 
although  both  himself  and  his  family  were  as  punctual  as  the  par- 
son. The  aged  and  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  father- 
less— all  were  compelled  to  liquidate  the  church-fines  ;  and  even 
the  beggar  was  forced  to  lay  down  his  pittance  to  satisfy  the  un- 
hallowed demand.  From  mere  wantonness,  the  ruffian  soldiery 
would  eject  from  their  dwellings  the  non-compliants — driving 
husband  from  wife,  and  wife  from  husband — snatch  the  meat  from 
ilieir  children  to  give  it  to  their  dogs — then  quarter  in  their  houses 
till  they  had  wasted  their  substance,  and  finish  by  committing 
to  the  flames  what  they  could  not  otherwise  destroy.  Thus  many 
respectable  families,  reduced  to  utter  indigence,  were  scattered 
over  the  country,  not  only  robbed  of  their  property,  but  deprived 
of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence.  Complaints  were  useless 
or  worse — ^they  were  either  disregarded,  or  answered  by  additional 
outrage. 

The  following  instances  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  nature 
of  these  visitations.  John  Nielson  of  Corsack  was  a  proprietor 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  parish  of  Partan  in  Galloway — 
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a  gentleman  of  undoubted  loyalty,  whose  only  crime  was  non- 
conformity. When  Sir  James  Turner  came  into  that  county 
last  year,  he  was  instantly  delated  by  the  curate  for  non-attend- 
ance— ^aggravated,  however,  by  his  having  shown  hospitality  to 
Mr  Welsh — ^fined  an  hundred  pounds  Scots,  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Kirkcudbright,  besides  having  four,  six,  or  ten  troopers  quar- 
tered on  him  constantly,  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  May,  to  each  of  whom  he  paid  half-a-crown  per  day,  in  addi- 
tion io  their  board  and  what  they  might  abuse.  This  year,  for 
the  same  offence,  he  had  six  soldiers  quartered  upon  him  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  June,  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
house  and  wander  without  any  certain  dwelling-place,  while  the 
villanous  banditti  demolished  his  household  stuff,  and  rioted  upon 
his  provisions.  When  these  were  exhausted,  they  turned  his  lady 
and  children  out  of  doors,  and  forced  his  tenants  to  bring  them 
sheep,  lambs,  oatmeal,  and  malt,  till  they  also  were  nearly  ruined, 
and  then  they  drove  the  whole  of  the  black  cattle  upon  the  estate 
to  Glasgow  and  sold  them  ! 

Mr  Blackadder  being  under  hiding,  the  Bishop  of  Galloway 
ordered  Turner  to  apprehend  him.  His  second  son,  then  a  boy 
of  ten  years  old,  has  left  the  following  artless  and  affecting  ac- 
count of  Sir  James^  visit  to  the  manse : — 

"  About  this  time,  winter  1666,  Turner  and  his  party  of  sol- 
diers from  Galloway  came  to  search  for  my  father,  who  had  gone 
to  Edinburgh  to  seek  about  where  he  might  live  in  safety.  These 
rascally  ruffians  besett  our  house  round  about  two  o'^clock  in  the 
morning,  then  gave  the  cry — '  Damned  Whigs  open  the  door,' 
upon  which  we  all  got  up,  young  and  old,  excepting  my  sister, 
with  the  nurse  and  the  child  at  her  breast.  When  they  came  in, 
the  fire  was  gone  out :  they  roared  out  again,  '  Light  a  candle  im- 
mediately, and  on  with  a  fire  quickly,  or  els  we'l  roast  nurse,  and 
bairn,  and  all,  in  the  fire,  and  mak  a  braw  bleeze.^  When  the 
candle  was  lighted,  they  drew  out  their  swords,  and  went  to  the 
stools,  and  chairs,  and  clove  them  down  to  mak  the  fire  withall ; 
and  they  made  me  hold  the  candle  to  them,  trembling  all  along, 
and  fearing  every  moment  to  be  thrown  quick  into  the  fire.  Then 
they  went  to  search  the  house  for  my  father,  running  their  swords 
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down  through  the  beds  and  bedclothes;  and  among  the  rest,  they 
came  where  my  sister  was,  then  a  child,  and  as  yet  fast  asleep, 
and  with  their  swords,  stabbed  down  through  the  bed  where  she 
was  lying,  crjdng,  '  Come  out  rebell  dogs.**  They  made  narrow 
search  for  him  in  all  comers  of  the  house,  ransacking  presses, 
chests,  and  flesh-stands.  Then  they  went  and  threw  down  all  his 
books  from  the  press  upon  the  floor,  and  caused  poor  me  hold 
the  candle  all  this  while,  till  they  had  examined  his  books ;  and 
all  they  thought  Whiggish,  as  .they  termed  it — ^and  brave  judges 
they  were  ! — they  put  into  a  great  horse-creel  and  took  away, 
among  which  were  a  number  of  written  sermons  and  printed 
pamphlets.  Then  they  ordered  one  of  their  fellow-rufiians  to 
climb  up  into  the  hen-baulks  where  the  cocks  and  hens  were,  and 
as  they  came  to  one,  threw  about  its  neck,  and  then  down  on  the 
floor  we\  and  so  on,  till  they  had  destroyed  them  all.  Then 
they  went  to  the  meat-ambry  and  took  out  what  was  there ;  then 
to  the  meal  and  beef  barrels,  and  left  little  or  nothing  there.  All 
this  I  was  an  eyewitness  to,  trembling  and  shivering  all  the  while, 
having  nothing  but  my  short  shirt  on  me.  So  soon  as  I  was  re- 
lieved of  my  office,  I  begins  to  think,  if  possible,  of  my  making 
my  escape,  rather  than  to  be  burned  quick  as  I  thought  and 
they  threatened.  I  goes  to  the  door,  where  there  was  a  sentry  on 
every  side  standing  with  their  swords  drawn — for  watches  were 
set  round  to  prevent  escape.  I  approached  nearer  and  nearer  by 
small  degrees,  making  as  if  I  were  playing  myself.  At  last  I  gets 
out  there,  making  still  as  if  I  were  playing,  till  I  came  to  the 
gate  of  the  house ;  then,  with  all  the  little  speed  I  had — looking 
behind  me  now  and  then  to  see  if  they  were  pursuing  after  me 
— I  run  the  length  of  half-a-mile  in  the  dark  night,  naked  to  the 
shirt.  I  got  to  a  neighbouring  toune,  called  the  Brigend  of 
Monnihyvie,  when,  thinking  to  creep  into  some  house  to  save  my 
life,  I  found  all  the  doors  shut  and  the  people  sleeping ;  upon 
which  I  went  to  the  cross  of  the  toune,  and  got  up  to  the  upper- 
most step  of  it,  and  there  I  sat  me  down  and  fell  fast  asleep  till 
the  morning.  Between  five  and  six  a  door  opens  and  an  old 
woman  comes  out,  and  seeing  a  white  thing  upon  the  cross  comes 
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near  it ;  and  when  she  found  it  was  a  little  boy,  cries  out,  '  Jesus 
save  us,  what  art  thou  ?'  '  With  that  I  awaked  and  answered, 
I  am  Mr  Blackadder'*s  son.'  *  O,  my  puir  bairn,  what  brought 
thee  here/  I  answeres,  '  there's  a  hantle  of  fearful  men  wi'  red 
coats  has  burnt  all  our  house,  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  all  the 
family.'  *  O,  puir  thing,'  says  she,  *  come  in  and  lye  down  in  my 
warm  bed' — which  I  did,  and  it  was  the  sweetest  bed  I  ever  met 
with." 

After  this  the  whole  family  was  dispersed.  "  We  all  be- 
hoved," continues  the  narrator,  "  to  scatter ;  one  neighbour  laird 
in  the  parish  taking  one  child,  and  another  another.  I  was  sent 
to  a  place  about  a  mile  off,  called  the  Peel-toune,  who  afterwards, 
likewise,  were  quite  ruined  and  all  taken  from  them — the  poor 
mither  begging  but  one  lamb  for  meat  to  the  bairns,  but  could 
not  get  it.  The  meat  they  were  not  able  to  eat  they  destroyed, 
threw  down  the  butter-kirns,  and  hashed  down  the  cheese  with 
their  swords  among  the  horses'  feet." 

Besides  all  other  exactions,  the  parliamentary  fines  which  had 
hung  so  long  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  gentry,  were  or- 
dered to  be  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour  from  all  who  would  not 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  subscribe  the  declaration ;  but  to 
those  who  would,  the  one-half  was  remitted,  as  had  been  proposed 
the  preceding  year.  This  fine,  like  the  rest,  was  collected  by 
troopers,  whose  charges,  like  those  of  modem  lawyers,  were  always 
as  much  and  frequently  more  than  the  original  debt.  The  only 
consolation  the  sufferers  had,  was,  that  their  plunder  did  not  go 
to  enrich  those  who  were  the  authors  of  the  robbery.  Neither 
Middleton's  party,  who  imposed,  nor  Lauderdale's,  who  uplifted, 
the  mulct,  were  allowed  to  pocket  a  farthing  of  the  proceeds, 
which  were  ultimately  applied  to  support  that  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous instrument  of  tyranny — a  standing  body  of  household 
troops. 

Sharpe,  who  assuredly  was  the  cause  of  much  of  his  country's 
calamity,  and  who  was  often  execrated  as  almost  the  origin  of  the 
whole,  has  usually  got  the  credit  of  this  arrangement.  It  is  well 
known  that,  although  an  imperious,  he  was  by  no  means  a  fear- 
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less,  character,  and  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  he  may  have  been 
the  author  of  these  precautionary  measures  which  the  country 
viewed  with  so  much  detestation.  At  any  rate,  about  the  time 
that  he  was  in  London,  the  affair  was  matured,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  foot  and  six  troops  of  horse  were  ordered  to  be  raised, 
of  which  Thomas  Dalziel  of  Binns — ^a  rude  soldier  who  had  once 
owned  the  covenant,  and  afterwards  improved  his  manners  in  the 
Russian  service — was  appointed  Lieutenant-General,  with  William 
Dnunmond,  Lord  Madderty^s  brother,  who  had  gone  through  the 
same  course  of  education  as  Major-General.  The  troops  of  horse 
were  disposed  of  among  the  nobility.  This  army  was  to  be  main- 
tained from  the  fines,  of  whose  application  the  General  was  to  give 
an  account ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  collected, 
and  the  character  of  the  gatherers,  the  public  was  little  benefited 
by  this  revenue,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  fell  eventually 
upon  the  common  exchequer. 

Reinforced  by  these  mercenaries,  the  council  more  strictly  en- 
joined, by  a  fresh  proclamation,  (October  11,)  submission  to  the 
acts  of  parliament  against  separation  and  resistance  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  requiring  masters  to  oblige  their  servants,  land- 
lords their  tenants,  and  magistrates  the  inhabitants  of  the  seve- 
ral buighs,  to  attend  diligently  at  the  parish  churches  and  par- 
take regularly  of  the  ordinances ;  and  no  one  was  to  be  retained 
as  a  servant,  kept  as  a  tenant,  or  suffered  to  dwell  as  a  citizen, 
after  the  parish  priest  intimated  his  disobedience.  Mandates  so 
wantonly  oppressive,  which,  without  any  rational  object,  were  cal- 
culated to  create  crime  by  leading  either  to  a  violation  of  the 
consciences  of  the  lieges  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  seem  to  carry  on 
their  face  an  incitement  to  insurrection ;  and  when  tlie  manner 
in  which  they  were  put  in  execution,  among  a  sturdy  peasantry, 
is  remembered,  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  they  did  not  excite  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  general  and  deadly,  and  in  truth  pro- 
duce those  very  outrages  of  which  the  calumniated  Presbyterians 
were  falsely  accused.  Many  were  driven  from  their  homes  and 
utterly  ruined,  who,  merely  from  political  motives,  or  from  a  de- 
sire to  see  something  like  decency  in  their  clergymen,  or  from  an 
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aveision  to  have  ministeis  forced  upon  them  vhom  they  did  not 
like,  had  opposed  the  curates  and  subjected  themselves  to  the 
fines ;  others,  men  of  respectable  rank  in  life  who  themselves  had 
conformed,  saw  their  estates  ruined  and  their  femilies  dispersed, 
because  some  one,  over  whom  they  could  have  no  possible  con- 
trol, would  not  attend  the  wretched  sermonizing  of  a  worthless 
parson,  or  take  the  sacrament  from  his  polluted  hands ;  besides 
those  who,  from  a  love  to  the  truth  and  a  sincere  reverence  for 
their  tenets,  deemed  it  a  point  of  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  mi- 
nistration of  men  who  neither  understood  nor  preached  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  terrible 
encroachments  upon  their  liberty  and  property,  notwithstanding 
these  authorized  violations  of  all  that  was  dear  or  sacred  to  them 
as  men  or  as  Christians,  they  had  suffered,  they  had  complained, 
but  they  had  not  rebelled,  when  an  incidental  circumstance  led 
to  an  insurrection,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  spirit,  and  even 
authorized  by  the  letter,  of  the  ancient  Scottish  constitution  be- 
fore it  was  destroyed  at  the  Restoration,  which  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  rebellion. 

Mr  Allan  of  Barscob,  and  three  other  of  these  unfortunate 
fugitives  who  had  been  forced  by  want  from  their  places  of  re- 
treat among  the  mountains  or  mosses  of  Galloway,  had  ventured, 
November  13th,  to  the  Clachan  of  Dairy  to  procure  some  provi- 
sions. Upon  the  high  road,  a  little  from  that  place,  they  acciden- 
tally met  some  soldiers  driving  a  few  neighbours  before  them,  to 
compel  them  to  thresh  out  a  poor  man^s  com  for  the  payment  of 
his  church  fines.  They  naturally  sympathized  with  the  sufferers, 
but  passed  on.  While  seated,  however,  at  breakfitst  in  the  vil- 
lage, they  were  informed  that  the  soldiers  had  seized  the  old  man 
in  his  house — stripped  him  naked — ^and  were  threatening  to  place 
him  on  a  redhot  gridiron  because  he  could  not  produce  the  mo- 
ney. Leaving  their  meal  unfinished,  immediately  they  repaired 
to  the  spot ;  and  finding  the  poor  man  bound,  desired  the  soldiers 
to  let  him  alone.  The  soldiers  in  return  demanded  how  they 
dared  to  challenge  them,  and  drew  their  swords.  A  scuffle  en- 
sued, in  which  one  of  the  others  discharged  a  pistol  and  wounded 
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a  corpoi&l  with  some  pieces  of  a  tobacco  pipe — the  only  ball  they 
had  among  them  when  the  military  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners, and  the  man  was  liberated.* 

Thus  &irly  engaged,  to  retreat  was  as  dangerous  as  to  proceed. 
They  knew  they  would  be  denounced  as  rebels  and  subjected  to 
dreadAil  reprisals.  A  party  of  their  friends  at  Balmaclellan, 
when  they  heard  of  the  affair,  knowing  they  too  would  be  in- 
volved, seized  and  disarmed  sixteen  soldiers  who  were  quartered 
there,  one,  who  made  resistance,  being  killed ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try taking  the  alarm,  their  numbers  soon  swelled  to  about  fifty 
horse  tolerably  mounted,  and,  perhaps,  double  that  number  of 
foot,  miserably  armed  with  pitchforks,  scythes,  cudgels,  and  a  few 
pikes,  and  swords.  Tumer^s  forces  were  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, they  therefore,  without  allowing  them  time  to  collect,  march- 
ed direct  to  Dumfries,  whefe,  on  the  morning  of  the  15  th,  they 
surprised  him,  who  having  only  heard  some  indistinct  account  of 
the  scuffle,  was  preparing  to  go  and  chastise  the  culprits.  The 
horse  went  straight  up  to  head-quarters — ^the  foot  remaining 
without  the  town ;  and  when  Sir  James  appeared  at  the  window, 
Nielson  of  Corsack  told  him,  if  he  would  quietly  surrender  he 
should  receive  no  harm,  with  which  he  complied ;  and  that  gentle- 
man preserved  him  from  personal  injury,  which  some  of  the  party 
seemed  anxious  to  inflict.'f 

The  person  who  assumed  the  command  was  one  Andrew  Gray, 
said  to  be  an  Edinburgh  merchant  whom  no  body  knew,  but  whose 
authority  all  obeyed  without  inquiry,  so  totally  were  they  unpre- 


*  Sir  James  Turner  betb,  that  the  corporal  affirmed  he  was  shot,  "  because  ho  refnsM 
to  Bgn  the  coTenant.**  The  corporal  himself,  in  a  petition  to  the  privy  council,  says, 
'*  tea  pieces  of  tobacco  pipes  were,  by  the  surgeon^s  care,  taken  out  of  his  bodic/* 
Tit9ver*$  Memoirty  p.  148.  KirktorCs  Hist,  note,  p.  230. — Sir  James  in  his  account 
of  die  transactions  which  took  place  after  his  seizure,  and  till  the  battle  of  Pentland 
Hills,  is  frequently  inaccurate,  as  might  be  expected,  both  from  his  situation,  which 
pirrented  distinct  information  except  about  what  he  saw,  and  his  prejudices  and  interest 
iriiieh  led  him  to  pervert  even  that.  Some  instances  will  be  given  afterwards  in  which 
he  is  palpably,  if  not  designedly,  at  fault. 

f  *^  While  they  were  speaking,  the  Commander  comes  up,  and  seizing  Turner  pre- 
sented a  pistol  or  carabine  to  have  shot  him,  but  Corsack  interfered,  saying,  ^*  you  shall 
as  soon  kill  me  for  I  have  given  him  quarters/^    CricJUotCs  Life  of  Blackadder,  p.  1 39. 
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pared  for  any  regular  rising,  and  as  little  was  he  qualified  for 
the  situation  into  which  he  had  thrust  himself.  They  seized  the 
Generars  papers  and  trunks,  but  found  little  money ;  himself  they 
brought  away  in  his  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  placing  him  upon 
a  little  pony  carried  him  to  the  cross,  where,  with  much  formality, 
they  drank  the  king^s  health  to  evince  their  loyalty — a  ceremony 
which  some  of  their  friends  thought  they  might  as  well  have  omit- 
ted, and  for  which  they  received  neither  credit  nor  thanks.  They 
then  carried  him  back  to  his  lodgings,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
ready  and  go  with  them.  That  night  they  rested  at  Glencaim. 
Here  they  were  alarmed  by  a  report  of  the  approach  of  the  Earl 
of  Annandale  and  Lord  Drumlanrig,  and  set  off  hurriedly,  cariry- 
ing  their  prisoner  with  them  under  a  strong  guard.  ^  Next  night 
they  reached  Carsphaim  where  they  remained;  and  here  their 
redoubtable  Captain  Gray  left  them,'  not  without  violent  suspi- 
cions of  having  carried  a  considerable  sum  of  money  along  with 
him  :  yet  more  probably  he  retired  from  fear  or  a  sense  of  his 
own  utter  incapacity,*  but  the  numbers  increased,  and  a  kind  of 
committee  consisting  of  Maclellan  of  Barscob,  Nielson  of  Cor- 
sack,  and  Mr  Alexander  Robertson,  a  preacher,  succeeded  to  the 
command. 

Some  days  before  the  scuf&e  at  Dairy,  Rothes  had  taken  his 
departure  for  London,  and  the  chief  cares  of  the  government  de- 
volved upon  the  primate,  as  president  of  the  council — thus  called 
upon  to  discharge  an  important  political  duty  at  a  very  delicate 
conjuncture.     One  of  the  bailies  of  Dumfries  who  had  witnessed 


*  This  -wwi  on  the  Friday.  On  the  Monday  following  he  was  found  by  Colonel  Wal- 
lace near  Machline  in  a  sitaation  very  unlike  that  of  a  penon  possessed  of  much  money. 
**  About  that  house  I  saw  two  men,  one  whereof  I  perceived  was  Andrew  Gray.  He 
was  in  so  uncouth  a  posture,  with  such  a  beggar-like  habit,  and  looking  with  tncb  an 
abashed  countenance,  I  was  astonished  and  could  not  speak  for  a  long  time.  Always 
he  forbids  me  to  be  afraid.  He  tells  me  the  Lord  had  favoured  them  with  good  saocecs 
in  that  attempt  upon  Dumfries  ;  and  that,  howbeit,  after  the  business  was  done,  many 
came  and  owned  it  that  never  appeared  before,  when  it  was  but  to  be  hazarded  upon  : 
yet  all  or  most  of  these  gentlemen  and  countrymen  had  left  it  and  gone  to  their  houses, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  more  ado  :  whereupon  he  had  led  them  to  look  to  his  own  safe- 
ty, being  in  a  very  insecure  condition  then,  having  been  the  chief  actor  in  the  busi- 
ness."    Wallace  $  Narrative  of  the  Rising  at  Pentland^  p.  391. 
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the  seizure  of  Turner,  immediately  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  witli 
information  of  the  rising ;  and  the  members  of  council,  who  never 
calculated  upon  resistance,  were  surprised  and  alarmed  beyond 
measure.  Next  day,  they  sent  off  an  express  to  the  king  with  the 
unpleasant  intelligence,  who,  passing  the  Commissioner  upon  the 
road,  furnished  his  majesty  with  very  unexpected  news  to  salute 
him  with  on  his  arrival.  They  ordered  General  Dalziel  to  march 
on  the  following  day  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  muster  to 
the  west  country,  to  establish  his  head-quarters  at  Glasgow,  and 
thence  to  proceed  to  wherever  his  presence  might  be  most  urgently 
required — the  various  noblemen  of  those  most  interested  in  these 
districts,  were,  at  the  same  time,  required  to  use  their  every  exer- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace,  and  to  receive  and  assist  his  majesty''s 
forces — the  guards  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh  were  doubled,  and 
the  names  of  all  strangers  ordered  to  be  registered.  These  mea- 
sures, the  most  obvious  and  requisite,  met  of  course  the  king's 
approval,  but  a  proposal  to  enforce  the  subscription  of  the  decla- 
ration respecting  the  covenant  upon  the  heritors  of  the  southern 
and  western  shires,  was  postponed  by  his  desire  as  unnecessarily 
exasperating  an  evil  of  which  they  did  not  yet  know  the  extent. 
More  effectually  to  protect  the  capita],  the  companies  of  the  train- 
bands were  ordered  to  be  filled  up  by  citizens  who  would  willingly 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  further  promise  to  maintain  his 
majesty''s  authority  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  such  as  would 
not,  to  be  disarmed  and  their  persons  secured. 

The  noblemen  of  Fife,  with  their  followers,  were  summoned, 
and  an  act  of  council  was  passed  to  put  the  country  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  and  all  the  lieges  were  ordered  to  assist  the  General 
with  all  their  power.  The  ferries  across  the  Forth  were  at  the 
same  time  stopped,  and  even  those  who  passed  at  Stirling  Bridge 
were  to  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination.  A  proclamation 
also  was  issued  commanding  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  it  was  remarked  that  it  contained  no  offer  of  pardon ;  and  to 
desire  them  to  surrender  without  security,  was  something  like  an 
invitation  to  confess  and  be  hanged.  Some  of  the  nobility  felt 
the  degradation  of  being  under  an  ecclesiastic,  and  munnured — 
"  Have  we  none  at  such  a  juncture  to  give  orders  but  a  priest  ? "' 
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But  they  were  too  wofullj  spiritless  than  do  more,  and  they  only 
clanked,  sulkily,  the  fetters  themselves  had  foiged. 

Intelligence  also  had  been  sent  by  the  insurgents  to  Edinburgh 
with  equal  expedition,  and  a  few  who  were  well-wishers  to  the  cause 
met  to  consider  what  was  their  duty  in  the  present  juncture,  when, 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  in  Mr  Alexander  Robertson,  a 
preacher^s  lodgings,*  they  resolved  after  deliberation  and  prayer, 
that  it  was' their  duty  to  assist  their  poor  brethren  so  cruelly  op- 
pressed. One  only  dissented,  Mr  Ferguson  of  Kaitloch,  who  was 
not  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  rising  at  that  time.  The  rest 
were  eager  to  engage  immediately,  and  as  soon  as  the  meeting 
broke  up.  Colonel  Wallace  and  Mr  Robertson  set  out  for  the 
west  to  see  what  could  be  effected  there.  Mr  Welsh  went  direct 
to  the  countrymen  whom  he  found  at  Dalmellington ;  thence  he 
proceeded  to  gather  his  friends  in  the  south,  while  they,  buoyed 
up  with  the  expectation  of  being  quickly  and  numerously  joined, 
marched  forward  to  Ayrshire,  and  on  the  21st  had  their  general 
rendezvous  at  the  Bridge  of  Doon.  Wallace"*s  first  disappoint- 
ment was  at  Libberton,  where,  instead  of  forty  stout  horsemen, 
he  only  met  eight ;  and  on  his  journey  by  Linton,  Dunsire, 
Mauchline,  and  Evondale,  he  found  the  country,  in  general,  had 
been  taken  so  completely  unawares,  that  he  arrived  at  the  main 
body  with  a  very  slender  accession  of  strength — the  ministers  re- 
maining quietly  in  their  houses,  while  the  leading  Whig  gentle- 
men went  to  wait  upon  the  General.  He  had  by  the  way  received 
notice  from  Cunninghame,  that  a  reinforcement  from  thence  might 
be  procured  if  they  had  only  a  party  to  encourage  and  protect 
them  till  they  got  formed ;  and  Captain  John  Amott,  accordingly, 
had  been  sent  with  forty  horse  to  bring  them  up,  and  directed  to 
join  next  day  at  Ochiltree. 

Having  received  information  of  General  DalzieFs  arrival  at 
Glasgow,  they  hastened  to  Ochiltree,  where  all  their  parties  were 
ordered  to  meet,  and  where  Mr  Semple  preached  while  they  were 

*  Kirktwiy  p.  284.  This  wu  a  different  person  from  the  Alexander  Rohertsoa  for- 
merly mentioned,  though  they  have  hccn  sometimes  confounded,  owing  to  the  simamct 
being  spelled  indifferently  Robison  or  Robertson,  both  their  first  names  being  Alexan- 
der, and  both  being  preachers. 
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collecting.*  Afterwards  they  mai-shalled  their  army,  named  their 
officers,'!'  and  placed  their  guards.  Sir  John  Cochrane  was  with 
Dalziel,  and  his  lady  received  the  leaders  who  were  quartered  at 
the  mansion-house  very  coolly,  although  she  expressed  herself  not 
unfriendly  to  the  cause.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Mr  John 
Guthrie,  minister  of  Tarbolton,  with  some  of  his  parishioners, 
and  Robert  Chalmers,  a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Gadgirth's,  who 
brought  a  report  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  approaching 
with  his  troops,  and  that  they  had  dispatched  John  Ross  with  a 
small  party  to  ascertain  the  fact.  A  council  of  war  was  then 
called,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  march  eastward, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  stay  where  they  were,  and  there  was  no 


*  Wallaee*s  Narrative,  p.  395.  ^*  Sir  James  Turner  has  a  merrio  fact,  ivhich  he 
sajB  occtmed  here.  I  was  lodged  that  night  at  the  prindpall  alehouse  of  the  toune, 
vhcre  I  was  indifferentlie  well  used,  and  visited  by  some  of  their  ofBcera  and  ministers. 
Most  of  their  foot  were  lodged  about  the  church  and  churchyard,  and  order  given  to 
ring  bells  next  morning  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  by  Mr  Welsh.  Maxwell  of  Mon- 
reth  and  Major  Macknlloch  invited  me  to  heare  that  plianatic  sermon,  for  soe  they 
merrilio  callM  it.  They  said  that  preaching  might  prove  ane  effectuall  meane  to  turn 
me,  which  they  heartilie  wished.  I  answered  them  that  I  was  under  guards,  and  tliat 
if  they  intended  to  heare  that  sermon,  it  was  probable  I  might  heare  it  like^tise ;  for 
it  was  not  like  my  guards  would  goe  to  church  and  leave  me  alone  at  my  lodgings. 
Bot  to  what  they  spoke  of  my  conversion,  I  said  it  wold  be  hard  to  tume  a  Turner. 
Bot  beeaose  I  found  them  in  a  merry  humour,  I  said  if  I  did  not  come  to  heare  Mr 
Welsh  preach,  then  they  might  fine  me  in  fourtie  shillings  Scots,  which  was  duoblc  the 
soume  of  what  I  had  exacted  from  the  phanatickes.  Bot  there  was  no  sermon  that 
day,  vrhich,  undoubtedly,  I  would  have  heard,  if  there  had  been  anie.**  Pp.  163-4. 
Afterwards,  he  has  this  passage — ^*  This  I  shall  say  they  were  not  to  learn  to  plunder, 
and  that  I  have  not  seene  lessc  of  divine  worship  any  where,  than  I  saw  in  that  armie 
of  theirs ;  for  thogh  at  their  rendezvouses  and  halts  they  had  opportunitie  enough  everie 
day  for  it,  yet  did  I  never  heare  any  of  ther  ministers  (and  as  themselves  told  me  ther« 
was  not  so  few  as  two-and-threttie  of  them,  whereof  onlie  five  or  sixe  conversed  with  me) 
either  piay,  preach,  or  sing  psalms ;  neither  could  I  learn  that  it  was  ever  practised 
pablicklic,  except  once  by  Mr  Robbison  at  Corsfairne,  ane  other  time  by  Mr  Welsh  at 
Damellington,  and  now  the  third  time  by  Mr  Semplc  at  Lanrick,  where  the  lawful 
pastor  was  forced  to  resigne  his  pulpit  to  him."     P.  169. 

i*  The  officers  whose  names  have  been  preserved,  were — Colonel  Wallace,  who  lefl 
a  written  narrative  of  the  rising  at  Pentland,  and  of  whom  some  farther  notice  will  le 
given ;  Major  Joseph  Learmont ;  Captains  Andrew  Amott,  John  Paton,  John  Maclel- 
Ian  of  Barsoob,  John  Maxwell,  younger  of  Monreith,  and  Robert  Maclcllan  of  Balma- 
gacbas  ; 'Comet  of  Horse,  Robert  Gordon  of  Knockbreck ; 'uncertain.  Major  John 
M^Culloch  of  Barholme  ;  Mr  George  Crookshanks  had  a  command. 
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probability  of  forther  help  from  the  south  or  south-west  districts, 
and  Captain  Amott  would  bring  with  him  whoever  were  well-in- 
clined in  Cunninghame  and  Renfrew.  Besides,  they  had  an  ear- 
nest invitation  from  Blackwood  to  come  to  Clydesdale,  where  he 
promised  to  meet  them  with  one  hundred  men. 

Next  day  they  broke  up  for  Cumnock,  but  were  met  on  the  road 
with  the  disagreeable  intelligence  that  Boss  and  his  party  had 
been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Duke,  and  that  the  enemy"*s  whote 
force  was  at  Kilmarnock ;  in  consequence,  they  continued  their 
route  during  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind  to  M uirkirk.  The 
night  fell  dark,  and  the  road  was  detestable ;  yet  the  men  marched 
forward  with  spirit,  and  even  their  enemy,  Sir  James  Turner,  gave 
them  this  credit — "  I  doe  confesse,  I  never  saw  lustier  fellows 
than  these  foot  were,  or  better  marchers ;  for  though  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  stay  in  the  rear,  and  notwithstanding  these  inconveni- 
ences, I  saw  few  or  none  of  them  straggle."*^  When  they  arrived 
late  at  their  quarters,  wet  as  if  they  had  been  drenched  in  water, 
the  poor  foot  were  forced  to  lie  all  night  in  the  cold  church,  with- 
out victuals  and  with  but  little  fire.  Here  Mr  Andrew  M'Cormack, 
a  pious  Irish  minister,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Good-man,'"'* 
came  to  the  Colonel  and  informed  him  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Robertson  and  Mr  Lockhart — that,  as  there  was  no  appearance 
of  any  help  either  from  Clydesdale  or  any  other  quarter,  the  bu- 
siness should  be  followed  no  farther,  but  the  people  dismissed 
as  quietly  as  possible  to  their  homes,  to  shift  each  for  himself  the 
best  way  he  could,  until  the  Lord  gave  some  better  opportunity. 
With  this  advice,  which  was  not  at  all  to  the  ColonePs  liking,  he 
could  not  of  himself  comply,  but  proposed  to  consult  the  other 
leaders  who  might  join  before  or  when  they  reached  Douglas. 
Thither  they  arrived  on  Saturday  night,  November  24,  without 
any  of  their  expected  reinforcements,  excepting  forty  recruits 
brought  by  Captain  Amott. 

Having  quartered  the  troops,  and,  on  account  of  an  alarm, 
doubled  their  guards,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  when,  after  ear- 
nest prayer  to  God,  the  question  Mas  proposed,  whether  they 
should  disperse  or  continue  in  arms  ?  On  the  one  side  was  stated 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  small  number  of  their  com- 
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pany,  the  total  want  of  spirit  discovered  by  the  country  and  the 
tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  action. 
On  the  other,  it  was  replied — that  the  coming  forth  to  own  the 
people  of  Galloway  was  clearly  of  the  Lord,  and  in  that  they  had 
done  nothing  but  followed  his  call — ^that  numbers  had  not  only 
urged  them,  but  had  solemnly  promised  also  to  come  forth,  and  if 
these  should  now  desert  the  cause,  between  them  and  their  master 
let  it  be.  As  for  themselves,  they  believed  the  Lord  could  work 
by  few  or  by  many.  If  he  designed  the  present  appearance  should 
prosper,  he  would  send  men  if  necessary  ;  or  who  could  tell  but 
he  might  honour  them  to  accomplish  his  end  ?  At  all  events, 
the  cause  they  were  assured  was  his ;  nor  would  they  forsake  it, 
but  follow  on  whatever  might  be  the  consequence.  Death  was 
all  they  could  endure ;  and,  though  they  were  only  to  bear  their 
testimony  to  the  truth,  that  was  well  worth  dying  for.  It  was 
next  proposed,  whether  they  should  renew  the  covenants  ?  On 
this  there  was  no  dispute.  They  regretted  they  could  not  go 
about  that  work  with  the  deliberate  preparation  they  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  entering  into  such  solemn  engagements ;  but,  as  the 
ui^ncy  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  they  all  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  transaction,  they  determined  to  prepare 
fof  the  worst  by  again  dedicating  themselves  to  the  Lord  in  the 
national  bonds,  whose  obligation  they  believed  to  be  perpetual, 
and  the  renunciation  of  which  they  considered  as  one  of  the  deep- 
est sins  of  the  land.  The  disposal  of  their  prisoner,  as  they  had  no 
safe  place  in  which  to  confine  him,  was  then  considered.  About 
this  they  were  not  so  unanimous.  Some  were  for  putting  him  to 
death  as  a  notorious  murderer  and  bitter  instrument  of  persecu- 
tion, but  others  urged  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  acting  un- 
der a  commission,  also  that  he  had  been  promised  protection  by 
one  of  themselves  ;  and  it  appearing  &om  his  papers,  though  his 
conduct  had  been  severe,  yet  that  he  had  not  even  acted  up  to 
his  instructions,  it  was  carried  to  spare  him.* 

Hearing  that  Dalziel  was  at  Strathaven,  they  decamped  early 


*  **  Mj  gruurda,  'whereof  David  Scott,  a  weayer,  was  captain,  carried  me  to  Bathkct, 
and  took  ap  for  my  quarters  the  best  alehouse."      Thtmcr'a  Mem. 
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next  morning — Sabbath — ^and  marched  by  Lesmahago  to  Lanark, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  evening,  having  been  joined  by  Robert 
and  John  Gordon,  the  sons  of  Alexander  Gordon  of  Knockbreck, 
with  a  few  others  from  Galloway.  Mr  Robertson  refiised  to  ac- 
company them  ferther.  On  their  march,  they  completed  the 
arranging  of  their  troops,  but  found  themselves  wretchedly  defi- 
cient in  officers,  there  not  being  above  four  or  five  who  had  ever 
been  in  an  army  before,  neither  were  they  fully  supplied  with  am- 
munition or  arms ;  at  Lanark,  they  caused  a  general  search,  but 
the  country  had  been  too  well  scoured  before,  and  they  found  few 
or  none.  Notice,  however,  was  given  that  the  covenants  would 
be  renewed  on  the  morrow. 

When  they  assembled  at  the  rendezvous  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  told  the  enemy  was  within  two  miles,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  delay ;  but  as  the  public  avowal  of  their  cause  and  principles, 
besides  being  a  solemn  religious  act  of  imperative  obligation,  was 
the  best  and  only  testimony  they  could  exhibit  in  their  circum- 
stances, they  determined  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
should  prevent  it.  They  therefore  sent  forward  an  advance  of 
twelve  horse,  placed  guards  at  the  ford,  and  then  deliberately  went 
about  the  work  of  the  day.  The  horse  were  drawn  up  at  the 
head  of  the  town,  where  Mr  Gabriel  Semple  and  Mr  John  Crook- 
shanks  presided.  The  foot  were  ranged  in  the  street,  near  the 
tolbooth  stairs,  upon  which  Mr  John  Guthrie  stood  and  preached. 
Very  few  except  the  insurgents  attended,  so  great  was  the  uni- 
versal terror  and  depression  of  the  times ;  but  the  whole  proceed- 
ings are  said  to  have  been  deeply  impressive,  particularly  the 
address  of  Mr  Semple,  from  Prov.  xxiv.  11,  12.  "If  thou  foi^ 
bear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that 
are  ready  to  be  slain  ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ; 
doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider. it?  and  he  that 
keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  he  not  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  he  ren- 
der unto  every  man  according  to  his  works?"  After  sermon, 
the  covenants  were  read,  article  by  article,  and  the  hearers,  with 
uplifted  hands,  and  apparently  with  much  serious  emotion,  en- 
gaged and  vowed  to  perform.  Now  in  a  situation  of  such  peril, 
and  pledged  to  their  country  and  to  their  God,  could  they  be 
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Other  than  deeply  affected?     It  was  no  common  ground  these 
witnesses  occupied. 

About  the  same  time,  they,  emitted  the  following  hurried  but 
weD-ftamed  "  declaration  of  those  in  arms  for  the  covenant  IGGG/' 
the  effect  of  which  was  wonderfiilly,  though  sadly,  impressed  upon 
the  religious  part  of  the  community,  by  the  remembrance  that 
these  men  had  been  allowed  to  stand  alone,  and  to  fall  together 
in  the  righteous  cause ;  and  by  the  evils  which  overtook  the  ad- 
herents to  the  covenants  and  afflicted  the  nation  for  twenty-two 
succeeding  years  of  persecution. 

"  The  nature  of  religion  doth  sufficiently  teach,  and  all  men 
almost  acknowledge,  the  lawfulness  of  sinless  self-defence;  yet 
we  thought  it  duty  at  this  time  to  give  an  account  unto  the  world 
of  the  occasion  and  design  of  our  being  together  in  arms,  since 
the  rise  and  scope  of  actions,  if  faulty,  may  render  a  thing  right 
upon  the  matter,  sinftJ.  It  is  known  to  all  that  the  king^s  majesty, 
at  his  coronation,  did  engage  to  rule  the  nation  according  to  the 
revealed  word  of  God  in  Scripture — to  prosecute  the  ends  of  the 
National  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenants,  and  folly  to  esta- 
blish Presbyterian  government,  with  the  Directory  for  Worship 
— ^and  to  approve  all  acts  of  parliament  establishing  the  same ; 
and  thereupon  the  nobility  and  others  of  his  subjects  did  swear 
allegiance :  and  so  religion  was  committed  unto  him  as  a  matter 
of  trusty  secured  by  most  solemn  indenture  betwixt  him  and  his 
people. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  soon  ordered  that  the  covenant 
be  burned — ^the  tie  of  it  is  declared  void  and  null,  and  men  forced 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  contrary  to  it — Episcopal  government, 
in  its  height  of  tyranny,  is  established — and  men  obliged  by  law 
not  to  plead,  witness,  or  petition  against  these  things.  Qrievous 
fines,  sudden  imprisonments,  vast  quarterings  of  soldiers,  and  a 
cruel  inquisition  by  the  High  Commission  Court,  were  the  reward 
of  all  such  who  could  not  comply  with  the  government  by  lordly 
hierarchy,  and  abjure  the  covenants,  and  prove  more  monstrous  to 
the  wasting  their  conscience,  than  nature  would  have  suffered  hea- 
thens to  be.  These  things,  in  part,  have  been  all  Scotland  over, 
but  chiefly  in  the  poor  country  of  Galloway  at  this  day ;  and  had 
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not  God  prevented,  it  should  have,  in  the  same  measures,  un- 
doubtedly befallen  the  rest  of  the  nation  ere  long.  The  just 
sense  whereof  made  us  choose  rather  to  betake  ourselves  to  the 
fields  for  self-defence  than  to  stay  at  home  burdened  daily  with 
the  calamities  of  others,  and  tortured  with  the  fears  of  our  own 
approaching  misery.  And  considering  our  engagement  to  assist 
and  defend  all  those  who  entered  into  this  league  and  covenant 
with  us ;  and  to  the  end  we  may  be  more  vigorous  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  matter,  and  all  men  may  know  the  true  state  of  our 
cause,  we  have  entered  into  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ; 
and  though  it  be  hardly  thought  of,  renewed  the  same,  to  the  end 
we  may  be  free  of  the  apostacy  of  the  times,  and  saved  from  the 
cruel  usages  persons  resolved  to  adhere  to  this  have  met  with. 
Hoping  that  this  will  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  is  upon  our  na- 
tion, because  of  the  avowed  perjury  it  lies  under.  And  being 
fully  persuaded  that  this  league,  however  misrepresented,  contains 
nothing  in  it  sinful  before  Ood,  derogatory  to  the  king^s  just  au- 
thority, the  privileges  of  the  parliament,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
people ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  surest  bond  whereby  all  these 
are  secured,  since  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken,  as  we  shall 
make  appear  in  our  next  and  larger  declaration,  which  shall  con- 
tain more  frilly  the  proofs  of  the  lawfulness  of  entering  into  co- 
venant, and  necessity  of  our  taking  arms  at  this  time  for  the  de- 
fence of  it,  with  a  full  and  true  account  of  our  grief  and  sorrow 
for  our  swerving  from  it,  and  suffering  ourselves  to  be  divided  to 
the  reproach  of  our  common  cause,  and  saddening  the  hearts  of 
the  godly — a  thing  we  sorrowfully  remember  and  firmly  ^resolve 
against  in  all  time  coming.^^ 

At  this  period  the  number  of  the  insurgents  had  reached  its 
maximum — ^more  having  joined  on  that  day  than  for  three  before 
— supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  three  thousand ;  and  the  opinion 
of  many  among  them  was,  if  they  did  intend  to  fight,  it  would 
be  better  to  do  it  in  that  quarter,  where,  if  defeated,  they  were 
among  friends,  and  could  more  easily  find  the  means  of  escape, 
than  in  the  cast,  where  every  thing  would  be  against  them ;  but 
their  want  of  discipline,  and  want  of  arms,  did  not  warrant  a  trial 
of  strength  with  the  king'^s  forces,  who  were  equal  if  not  superior 
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in  numbers  and  in  a  complete  state  of  equipment.  They  were 
likewise^  the  more  encouraged  to  try  the  Lothians,  as,  at  this  cri- 
tical moment,  they  received  from  Edinburgh  pressing  letters  of 
invitation  to  come  thither.  They  chose  what  eventually  proved 
the  most  unfortunate  for  themselves,  and  that  same  evening  took 
the  road  for  Bathgate.  Before  they  left  Lanark,  Lawrie  of  Black- 
wood paid  them  a  visit.  He  said  he  had  come  by  desire  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  to  learn  what  were  their  intentions  and  to  en- 
deavour to  prevail  upon  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  save  the 
elTusion  of  blood ;  but  he  produced  no  written  commission,  and 
only  spoke  in  general  terms  to  some  of  the  ministers,  which  in- 
duced in  the  mind  of  the  Colonel  a  suspicion  that  he  came  merely 
to  spy  out  their  nakedness ;  and  he  afterwards  blamed  his  own 
simplicity  in  allowing  a  person  of  such  dubious  character  to  pass 
between  them  and  the  enemy  without  restraint.  Hardly  were 
they  in  motion  when  Daladel  made  his  appearance ;  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  a  body  of  horse  after  them,  who, 
when  they  found  the  countrymen  prepared  for  an  assault,  returned 
to  the  General,  with  whom  they  remained  for  the  night  in  the 
quarters  the  others  had  left.  The  night  was  deplorable ;  it  rained 
incessantly  and  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  road  across  the  moors 
was  deep,  "  plashy,'**  and  broken.  When  they  arrived  at  their 
destination,  two  hours  after  night-fall,  they  could  get  no  accom- 
modation, not  even  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  and  their  leaders 
retired  to  a  wretched  hovel  to  consult  about  their  further  opera- 
tions. After  prayer,  they  discussed  the  subject.  To  return  was 
now  impracticable,  for  the  enemy  was  at  their  heels ;  but  they 
still  expected  some  assistance  from  Edinburgh,  and  thitherwards 
they  resolved  to  continue  their  route,  convinced  that  they  would 
at  least  hear  from  their  friends  before  they  were  entirely  within 
the  jaws  of  Leviathan. 

But  never  were  poor  men  more  completely  deceived,  disap- 
pointed, and  entangled.  On  every  side  was  dangeri  The  whole 
spasmodic  energy  of  government  had  been  forced  into  action  by 
the  fearful  throes  of  the  primate ;  almost  all  Scotland  south  of 
the  Tay,  had  been  set  in  motion,  while  the  capital  was  fortified 
more  in  proportion  to  his  ecclesiastical  terrors  than  to  the  band 
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that  was  approaching.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  provost,  had  bar- 
ricaded the  gates  and  planted  them  with  cannon — Lord  Kingston 
was  stationed  on  Bumtsfield  Links  with  an  advanced  guard  of 
horse  and  foot — the  advocates  were  accoutred  and  the  citizens  in 
arms — ^and  all  the  array  of  the  Lothians,  Merse,  and  Teviotdale, 
were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  Yet  such  was  their 
want  of  intelligence,  that  the  covenanters,  upon  an  alarm  being 
given,  broke  up  about  twelve  o'*clock  in  this  dark  and  foul  night — 
"  One  of  the  darkest,''  says  Wallace  in  his  Narrative,  "  I  am 
persuaded  that  ever  any  in  that  company,  saw.  Except  we  had 
been  tied  together,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  together ;  and  every 
little  bum  was  a  river.''  During  this  disastrous  march,  which 
many  were  unable  to  accomplish — as  "  they  stuck  in  the  clay  and 
feinted  by  the  road  " — the  army  diminished  wofully ;  and  the  re- 
mainder who  arrived  in  the  morning  at  the  New  Bridge,  within 
eight  miles  of  Edinburgh,  '^  looked  ratlier  like  dying  men  than 
fighting  soldiers — weary,  worn-out,  half-drowned,  half-starved 
creatures."  Yet,  beyond  expectation,  in  an  hour  or  two,  they 
mustered  nearly  a  thousand  men,  only  officers  were  sorely  lack- 
ing ;  and  now  when  the  enemy  was  within  five  miles  in  their  rear, 
they  first  learned  that  all  Edinburgh  and  Leith  were  in  arms 
against  them. 

Dreadfully  perplexed — without  directors,  without  intelligence, 
without  food — they  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  they  resolved  to 
march  to  Colinton.  On  their  way  thither,  Blackwood  again  came 
to  them  with  a  verbal  requisition  from  the  Duke  for  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  an  in- 
demnity ;  but  desperate  as  their  situation  was,  had  they  had  no 
other  aim  than  their  own  personal  safety,  they  could  not  have  lis- 
tened to  so  vague  an  arrangement  with  such  men  as  they  had  to 
deal  with ;  and  when  Blackwood  urged  their  compliance,  they  dis- 
missed him  with  a  caution  to  beware  how  he  behaved  himself,  and 
see  well  that  he  walked  straightly  and  uprightly  between  the  par- 
ties. Having  had  so  little  rest,  and  scarcely  tasted  any  thing 
since  they  left  Lanark,  a  few  horsemen  were  sent  out  to  try  and 
procure  some  provisions  and  forage  in  the  neighbouring  farms,  as 
they  intended,  if  possible,  to  take  some  repose  and  refreshment  in 
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their  qoarten  that  night,  which,  continuing  tempestuous,  seemed 
to  promise  them,  for  some  hours  at  least,  security  from  any  hostile 
incursion.  Accordingly,  having  provided  in  the  best  manner  they 
could  for  the  foot  in  the  village,  and  sent  the  horse  to  the  neigh- 
houring  farms,  they  set  their  guards,  and  the  officers  were  retiring 
to  rest,  when  Blackwood  came  to  them  again,  accompanied  by 
Richards,  the  laird  of  Barskimming,  and  repeated  the  proposal  he 
had  formerly  made ;  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  he  had  the 
Generars  parole  for  a  cessation  of  arms  till  to-morrow  morning, 
having  given  in  return  the  same  for  them.  Wallace,  who  was 
little  pleased  with  the  officious  presumption  of  *'  the  tutor,^  told 
him,  ^^  he  did  not  understand  this  paroling  of  his,  but  he  believed 
neither  would  break  the  truce  in  such  a  night.^^  Upon  this  they 
parted,  and  Barskimming,  without  taking  leave,  set  off  early  next 
morning,  but  Blackwood  waited  till  daybreak,  and  requested  to 
know  what  answer  was  to  be  returned.  The  leadeis  upon  calmly 
considering  their  situation — ^their  men  now  hardly  nine  hundred, 
the  greater  part  without  arms — their  spirits  broken  by  the  apparent 
want  of  heart  in  the  country — ^their  bodies  worn  out  by  &tigue, 
hunger,  want  of  sleep,  and  exposure  to  the  weather — ^the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  reinforcements — and  their  great  inferiority  in 
numbers  to  DalzieFs  troops — ^were  strongly  induced  to  attempt 
coming  to  some  terms  not  incompatible  with  the  object  for  which 
they  had  ventured  to  the  field,  they  therefore  proposed  sending 
one  of  their  number  along  with  Blackwood  to  represent  to  the 
General  their  grievances,  and  the  grounds  of  their  appearance  in 
arms  ;  but  the  only  person  they  had  to  whom  they  could  intrust 
such  a  message  being  objected  to  as  an  outlaw,  Wallace  sent  a 
letter  by  Blackwood  to  Dalziel,  stating — "  That,  on  account  of 
the  intolerable  insolences  of  the  prelates  and  their  insupportable 
oppressions,  and  being  deprived  of  every  usual  method  of  remon- 
strating or  petitioning,  they  were  necessitated  to  assemble  toge- 
ther, in  order  that,  jointly,  they  might  the  more  securely  petition 
his  majesty  and  council  for  redress,  they  therefore  requested  of 
his  excellency  a  pass  for  a  person  whom  they  might  send  with 
their  petition,  and  begged  an  answer  might  be  returned  by  Black- 
wood who  had  promised  to  fetch  it,'' 

u 
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Trusting,  however,  very  little  to  this  negotiation,  tbey  com- 
menced a  retreat,  and  turning  the  west  end  of  the  Pentland 
Hills,  took  the  Biggar  road.  As  their  men  were  straggling,  they 
drew  up  near  the  House  of  Muir,  on  a  spot  now  well  known — 
Rullion  Green.  The  ground  rises  from  the  south  towards  the 
north,  where  the  Hill  terminates  abruptly.  Here  the  poor  fit-  . 
tigued  remnant  were  posted  in  three  bodies.  Upon  the  south,  a 
small  body  of  horse,  under  Barscob  and  the  Galloway  gentlemen 
— in  the  centre,  the  foot  commanded  by  Wallace  himself — and 
upon  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  the  horse  along  with  Major 
Learmont.  Hardly  had  this  small  company  got  arranged,  when  an 
alarm  was  given  tliat  the  enemy  was  approaching ;  and  upon  mov- 
ing towards  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  they  observed  their  horse  under 
Major-General  Drummond  upon  an  opposite  hill,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile — ^for  their  foot  had  not  arrived.  The  little  band  of 
covenanters  being  so  posted  that  the  enemy  could  not  attack  tbem 
from  the  north,  about  fifty  picked  troopers  marched  along  the  ridge 
to  the  westward,  evidently  with  a  design  to  approach  from  that 
quarter.  Observing  this,  a  party  of  about  the  same  strength, 
under  Captain  Amott,  was  dispatched  by  Wallace  to  meet  them, 
which  they  did  in  the  glen,  at  no  great  distance.  Having  fired 
their  pistols,  they  instantly  closed,  and  a  sharp  contest  ensued  in 
sight  of  both  armies,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  when 
the  troopers  gave  way  and  fled  in  confusion  to  their  own  body. 
In  this  rencounter,  Mr  John  Crookshanks  and  Andrew  M'Cor- 
mack  fell  ;*  and  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  preventing  pursuit  by  cavalry,  a  party 
of  the  covenanters^  foot  was  ordered  to  support  their  horse,  but 
the  enemy  moved  to  another  and  safer  eminence  ferther  to  the 
east,  where  they  waited  till  their  own  foot  came  forward ;  and 
then  descending  from  the  hill,  drew  up  upon  RuUion  Green  in 
front  of  their  opponents,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  leave  their 
ground  and  engage.     But  seeing  that  they  were  not  inclined  to 

*  Two  main  instruments  of  the  attempt,  two  Ireland  miniBters/*  WalUiee^a  Narra- 
/tv«,*p.  416.  It  appears  doubtful  if  ministers  in  any  case  may  lawfully  take  arms — 
Peter  was  reproved  for  drawing  his  sword  in  defence  of  hit  matter.     Matt.  xxri.  52. 
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Jeave  their  Yantage  ground,  they  pushed  forward  a  squadron  of 
their  horse,  flanked  by  foot,  upon  the  south,  which  the  others  ob- 
serving, consulted  whether  they  should  give  them  a  second  meet- 
ing, when  considering  that,  although  they  might  be  able  to  defer 
an  engagement  for  that  night,  they  must  inevitably  be  forced  to 
fight  on  the  morrow,  and  under  much  greater  disadvantage — ^as 
the  enemy  would  be  certainly  increased  in  numbers — they,  after 
prayer,  resolved  that  they  would  not  decline  the  combat — "  they 
would  quit  themselves  of  their  duty  though  it  should  serve  for 
no  more  than  to  give  a  testimony  by  leaving  their  corpses  on  the 
field.^  A  party  of  Learmont^s  horse,  also  supported  by  foot, 
was  then  sent  forth,  whose  onset  the  regulars  were  unable  to  sus- 
tam,  and  staggered  and  fled.  Each  now  endeavoured  to  support 
their  own  men  by  successive  detachments. 

While  the  combatants  were  at  all  equal,  the  covenanters  suc- 
cessfully maintained  the  honour  of  the  day,  till  Dalziel,  about 
night-&ll,  brought  up  the  whole  of  his  force,  and,  with  one  sim- 
ultaneous and  vigorous  charge,  broke  their  array.  Overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  they  found  it  impossible  to  rally,  and  every  one 
shifted  for  himself  as  he  best  could.  The  slaughter  was  not 
great,  for  the  countrymen  made  to  the  hills,  and  their  flight  was 
covered  by  the  darkness ;  nor  were  the  horsemen  very  eager  in 
the  pursuit,  for,  being  chiefly  gentlemen,  they  sympathized  in 
the  suflTerings,  and  many  approved  of  the  cause  of  the  vanquished. 
About  a  hundred  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners  at  the  time, 
and  about  fifty  were  brought  in  afterwards.  Of  DalzieFs  troops, 
the  casualties  never  appear  to  have  been  fairly  reported.  They 
acknowledged  some  half-dozen,  but  the  allowed  valour  of  the 
covenanters,  and  the  obstinacy  and  nature  of  the  skirmishing, 
forbid  our  accepting  this  as  any  thing  like  an  accurate  return. 
Some  of  the  neighbouring  rustics,  more  cruel  even  than  the  mi- 
litary, probably  expecting  money,  are  said  to  have  murdered 
several  of  the  fugitives,  but  the  crime  was  held  in  deserved  exe- 
cration ;  and  the  popular  tradition,  that  these  '^  accursed  spots"'' 
were  the  scenes  of  foul  nocturnal  visions,  sufficiently  mark  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  country.  Sir  James  Turner,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  insurgents  in  all  their  movements,  when  the  battle  was 
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about  to  commence,  bargained  with  his  guaids  that,  if  thej  would 
save  his  life  from  the  vengeance  of  their  friends,  if  defeated,  he 
would  secure  their  safety  from  the  conquerors,  which  was  agreed 
to,  and  was  one  of  the  few  agreements  which  appears  to  have  been 
fidthfrilly  kept.  Those  who  were  slain  on  the  field  were  stripped 
where  they  fell,  and  lay  naked  and  unburied  till  next  day,  when 
some  godly  women  from  Edinburgh  brought  winding-sheets  and 
interred  them ;  but  such  is  the  brutality  of  avarice,  that  the  bodies 
were  afterwards  taken  out  of  their  graves  by  some  miscreants  for 
the  sake  of  the  linen  ! 

The  victors  entered  the  capital  shouting  with  their  prisoners.* 
"  A  sight,^  says  a  contemporary,  "  the  saddest  that  ever  Edin- 
burgh had  seen,  which  drew  tears  in  abundance  from  the  eyes 
of  all  that  feared  God,  considering  what  vast  difference  there  was 
between  the  persons  and  the  cause  on  the  one  side  and  the  other : 
and  surely  a  most  astonishing  dispensation  it  was  to  see  a  com- 
pany of  holy  men — ^for  such  were  the  greatest  part,  yea,  but  few 
otherwise — and  that  in  a  good  cause,  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  a  most  desperate  crew  of  scoffing,  pro&ne  atheists.  But  Ood 
had  called  them  together,  it  seems,  to  have  a  testimony  at  their 
hands,  and  that  he  missed  not,  for  he  helped  them  to  glorify  him 
in  their  sufferings,  which  made  their  cause  more  lovely  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  land,  even  in  the  eyes  of  enemies,  than  vic- 
tory would  have  done  !^  They  were  imprisoned,  the  common  men 
in  the  kirk,  called  Haddo^s-Hole*|* — ^those  of  superior  rank  were 
sent  to  the  common  jail.     In  the  height  of  their  exultation,  the 


*  "  Mr  Arthur  Murray,  an  honest  "  ontted**  miniater  (from  Orkney,)  dweUing  in  a 
suburb  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  Dalxiers  men  entered  the  dty  after  the  victory.  He, 
hearing  they  were  pairing  by,  opened  hia  window  to  view  them,  where  he  saw  them 
di^lay  their  banners  tainted  in  the  blood  of  these  innocent  people,  and  heard  them 
shout  victory,  upon  which  he  took  his  bed  and  died  within  a  few  days/*  Kirkimn, 
p.  247. 

i"  It  received  this  name  from  Gordon  of  Haddo  having  been  confined  there  previ- 
ous to  his  execution  in  the  dvil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Burnet  tells  us  that 
Wiseheart,  Bishop  of  Edinbuigh,  and  indeed  the  whole  town,  wore  so  liberal  to  the  pri- 
soners, that  they  were  in  danger  from  repletion.  WaUacc,  with  an  appearance  of  moro 
accuracy,  says,  "  the  charity  of  the  godly  people  of  the  town  appeared  in  furnishing  them 
with  all  necOMarics,  both  for  maintenance  and  the  healing  of  their  wounds.**     P.  428. 
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privy  couDcil  sent  off  their  dispatches  announcing  the  victory, 
and  bieathing  a  spirit  of  the  most  implacable  hatred  against  the 
Presbyterians.  "  Although,''  said  they,  "  this  rabble  be  totally 
dissipated  for  the  time,  yet  we  conceive  ourselves  obliged,  in  the 
dischaige  of  our  duty,  to  represent  unto  your  majesty  that  those 
principles  which  are  pretended  as  the  ground  of  this  rebellion,  are 
so  rooted  in  many  several  places  through  the  kingdom,  and  there 
be  such  just  ground  of  apprehension  of  dangers  from  persons  dis- 
affected to  your  majesty's  government,  as  it  is  now  established  by 
law,  as  will  lequire  more  vigorous  application  for  such  an  extirpa- 
tion of  it,  as  may  secure  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  due  obe- 
dience to  the  laws."  Orders  were  immediately  given  by  the  coun- 
cil to  sequestrate  the  property  of  all  who  had  been  at  Pentland, 
and  to  apprehend  all  who  were  suspected  of  having  been  with 
them,  or  of  having  aided  or  abetted  them  before  or  since. 

Priestly  resentment  is  proverbially  implacable;  but  if  those 
priests  happen  to  be  infidels,  or  apostates,  such  as  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Episcopalian-restoration-church  of  Scotland  were, 
their  revenge  assumes  a  degree  of  rancour  bordering  on  the  dia- 
bolical, of  which  the  punishments  that  followed  the  suppression 
of  this  feeble  and  ill-supported  insurrection,  afford  afflicting  ex- 
amples. There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  rising  was 
unpremeditated  and  accidental,  than  that,  notwithstandng  the 
enormous  oppression  the  country  had  endured,  and  the  universal 
discontent  both  in  the  south  and  west,  so  few  attempted  to  join 
the  insurgents.  In  Renfrew,  only  one  small  company  assem- 
bled ;  but  before  they  were  ready,  Dalziel  had  interposed  between 
them  and  the  covenanters,  and  they  retired  without  doing  more 
than  showing  goodwill  and  incurring  punishment.  William  Muir 
of  Caldwell  was  their  leader;  and  among  them  were,  Ker  of 
Kenland,  Caldwell  of  Caldwell,  Cunningham  of  Bedland,  Por- 
terfield  of  Quarrelton,  with  Mr  Gabriel  Maxwell,  minister  of 
Dundonald,  George  Ramsay,  minister  of  Kilmaurs — ^and  John 
Carstairs,  minister  of  Glasgow,  unwillingly  forced  out  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  with  several  others,  who  all  afterwards 
suffered  confiscation,  fining,  or  banishment.  What  was,  perhaps, 
not  the  least  galling  part  of  the  trial,  they  were  denounced  by 
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John  Maxwell  of  Blackston,  one  of  themselves,  who  either  through 
treachery  or  terror  was  induced  to  become  an  informer  and  witness 
against  them. 

It  was  natural,  and  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that^  of  men 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  some  examples  should  be  made  by 
the  government  against  whom  they  were  alleged  to  have  rebelled. 
But  what  gave  to  the  executions  in  this  case  their  peculiar  features 
of  atrocity,  was,  their  victims  had  surrendered  upon  a  promise  of 
quarter,  and  the  more  appalling  fact  of  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
the  council,  forbidding  any  more  to  be  put  to  death,,  having  been 
kept  up  by  one  or  both  of  the  archbishops,*  till  they  were  sati- 
ated with  the  blood  of  some  obnoxious  victims.    When  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  trial,  was  first  agi- 
tated at  the  privy  council  board,  Sharpe  violently  uiged  the  pro- 
secution.    Sir  John  Gilmour,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  lawyers 
of  his  day,  pusillanimously  shrunk  from  giving  any  decided  opin- 
ion, and  the  rest  seemed  inclined  to  be  silent,  when,  unhappily, 
Lord  Lee  started  the  vile  Jesuitical  distinction,  not,  however,  un- 
matched in  later  times,  that  men  may  be  granted  quarter  on  the 
field  as  soldiers,  yet  only  be  spared  to  die  on  a  scafibld  as  citi- 
zens— a  distinction  which  General  Dalziel,  notwithstanding  his 
little  respect  for  the  lives  of  covenanters,  could  not  by  any  means 
be  brought  to  comprehend. 

Eleven  of  the  prisoners  were  accordingly  picked  out  for  trial, 
and,  on  the  4th  of  December,  Captain  Andrew  Amott ;  Major 
John  M^CuIloch ;  John  Gordon  of  Knockbreck,  and  his  brother 
Robert ;  (}avin  Hamilton,  Mauldslie,  Carluke ;  Christ.  Strang ; 
John  Parker,  Kilbride ;  John  Ross,  Mauchline  ;  James  Hamil- 
ton, Killiemuir ;  and  John  Shiels,  Titwood,  appeared  before  the 
Court  of  Justiciary.  Thomas  Patterson,  mercliant  in  Glasgow, 
died  in  prison  of  his  wounds.  The  objections  to  the  relevancy 
of  the  indictment  were  argued  with  great  ability,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  one  arising  from  the  quarter  granted  by  the  General, 


*  Kirkton  asserts  it  of  Sharpo,  p.  255.  Burnet  says  that  his  namesake,  Bnmct  of 
Glasgow,  kept  up  the  letter,  pretending  that  there  was  no  council-daj  betwvea  and  the 
day  of  ezccation,  toI.  i.  p.  348. 
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ivhich,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  pleadings,  he  appears  to  have 
himself  consideied  a  point  of  honour.  It  was  alleged,  that  being 
in  the  form  of  an  army,  and  as  such  assaulted  by  his  majesty^s 
forces,  and  as  such  having  accepted  quarter,  and  in  consequence 
delivered  up  their  arms,  and  that  that  quarter  heing  publica /ides^ 
and  offered  and  granted,  should  be  inviolably  observed.  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  their  presumption  in  appearing  in  arms  against 
their  sovereign  lord  was  an  aggravation  of  their  rebellion  ;  that 
unless  his  majesty  had  given  a  special  commission  for  the  purpose, 
the  General  had  no  right  to  grant  a  pardon  to  rebels,  whatever  he 
might  have  done  in  fair  and  honourable  war.  In  return,  it  was 
replied,  that  without  debating  the  justness  of  the  war,  the  pannels 
being  then  in  arms,  might  have  defended  their  own  lives  and 
reached  the  lives  of  the  greatest  that  opposed  them.  In  laying 
aside  these  arms,  they  in  effect  ransomed  their  lives ;  and  soldiers 
who  may  defend  their  own  lives,  are  not  obliged,  nor  is  it  in  use, 
nor  would  the  urgency  of  the  case  permit  it  to  them,  to  seek  the 
granter^s  commission,  common  soldiers  being  accustomed  to  grant 
quarter,  which  their  superiors  never  annulled ;  and  this  had  been 
the  practice,  not  only  between  the  contending  parties  in  France, 
but  likewise  practised  by  his  majesty^'s  own  forces  in  the  hiUs,  and 
with  the  rebellious  English,  which,  unless  it  were  adhered  to,  a 
method  of  martial  massacre  would  be  introduced,  and  rebels  of 
necessity  would  become  desperate  and  indomitable  traitors.  The 
court  repelled  the  objections  ;  and  as  none  of  the  pannels  denied 
the  fiicts  of  which  they  were  accused,  they  were  unanimously 
found  guOty,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  doom  of  traitors  on  the 
7th  of  December. 

Previous  to  their  execution,  they  drew  up  a  united  testimony, 
which  stands  upon  record  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  mo- 
tives and  the  justice  of  their  cause — a  cause  which,  however  de- 
famed by  the  advocates  of  passive  obedience,  or  oppugned  by  more 
modem  objections,  was  in  their  hands  the  sacred  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  only  these  patriots  were  driven  by  enormous 
oppression  prematurely  to  assert  it.  "  We  are  condemned,^'  say 
they,  ^'  by  men,  and  esteemed  as  rebels  against  the  king,  whose 
authority  we  acknowledge  ;  but  this  is  the  testimony  of  our  con- 
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science,  that  we  suffer  not  as  evil-doers,  but  for  righteousness,  for 
the  word  of  God  and  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ — ^particularly  for 
renewing  the  covenant,*  and,  in  conformity  with  its  obligations, 
for  defending  ourselves  by  anns  against  the  usurpation  and  insup- 
portable tyranny  of  the  prelates,  and  against  the  most  unchristian 
and  inhuman  oppression  and  persecution  that  ever  was  enjoined 
and  practised  by  rulers  upon  free,  innocent,  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects I  The  laws  establishing  prelacy,  and  the  acts,  orders,  and 
proclamations  made  for  compliance  therewith,  being  executed 
against  us  by  military  force  and  violence — ^and  we  with  others,  for 
our  simple  forbearance,  being  fined,  confined,  imprisoned,  exiled, 
scourged,  stigmatized,  beaten,  bound  as  beasts,  and  driven  unto 
the  mountains  for  our  lives,  and  thereby  hundreds  of  &milies  being 
beggared,  several  parishes,  and  some  whole  country  sides,  exceed- 
ingly impoverished ;  and  all  this  either  arbitrarily,  and  without 
any  law  or  respect  had  to  guilt  or  innocency,  or  unjustly  contrary 
to  all  conscience,  justice,  and  reason,  though  imder  the  pretence  of 
iniquitous  law,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  penalty  specified  in 
the  law ;  while  all  remonstrating  against  grievances,  were  they 
ever  so  just  and  many,  and  petitions  for  redress  being  restrained 
by  laws — there  was  no  other  remedy  left  us  but  that  last  of  ne- 
cessary, self-preservation  and  defence.  And  this  being  one  of  the 
greatest  principles  of  nature,  warranted  by  the  law  of  God,  scrip- 
tural instances,  and  the  consent  and  practice  of  all  reformed 
churches  and  Christian  states  abroad,  and  of  our  own  fiunous  pre- 
decessors at  home — it  cannot,  in  reason  or  justice,  be  reputed 
a  crime,  or  condemned  as  rebellion,  by  any  human  authority.'^ 
Then,  after  lamenting  the  perjury,  backsliding,  and  breach  of 


*  On  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Covenant*, — How  far  the  tows  of  a  parent  are 
obligatory  on  a  child,  is  a  question  both  delicate  and  difficult  to  determine.  That,  in 
certain  circumstances,  they  are  imperative,  is  perfectly  clear ;  and  national  compacts, 
vows,  or  covenants — by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called — entered  into  by  the  heads 
of  the  people,  are,  in  Scripture,  considered  as  binding  npon  the  succeeding  gencFations, 
even  when  the  parties  have  rashly  entered  into  them,  under  circumstances  of  ignorance, 
delusion,  or  deceit,  provided  they  contain  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  moral  law  of  God, 
which  is  unchangeable  in  its  enactments,  though  they  should  contravene  extraordinaiy 
enunciations  of  the  divine  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  covenant  between  Jothoa  and  the 
Gibeonites. 
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covenant  throughout  the  land,  the  overturning  of  the  work  of 
refonnation,  the  obtrusion  of  mercenary  hirelings  into  the  minis- 
try, the  universal  flood  of  profanity  and  apostacy  from  partici- 
pating in  the  guilt  of  which  they  ardently  prayed  to  be  cleansed, 
they  exhort  their  countrymen  and  fellow-christians  to  remember 
the  example  of  their  noble  and  renowned  ancestors,  and  warn 
them  not  to  be  offended  with  the  cross  of  Christ  on  account  of 
their  sufferings,  and  conclude  in  a  strain  of  exhflarating,  animated, 
and  believing  anticipation,  almost  prophetical — ^'  Though  this  be 
the  day  of  JacoVs  trouble,  yet  are  we  assured  that  when  the  Lord 
hath  accomplished  the  trial  of  his  own,  and  filled  up  the  cup  of 
hiB  adversaries,  He  will  awake  for  judgment,  plead  his  own  cause, 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  his  covenant,  make  inquiry  for  blood,  vin- 
dicate his  people,  break  the  arm  of  the  wicked,  and  establish  the 
just,  for  to  him  belongeth  judgment  and  vengeance ;  and  though 
our  eyes  shall  not  see  it,  yet  we  believe  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shall  arise  with  healing  under  his  wings — that  he  will  revive 
his  work,  repair  his  breaches,  build  the  old  wastes,  and  raise  up 
the  desolations.'" 

Ten  were  executed  together ;  and,  on  the  scaffold,  their  dying 
speeches,  containing  similar  sentiments,  were  delivered  with  a  high 
and  elevated  courage,  that  excited  no  common  emotion  among 
the  spectators,  while  their  kindlier  feelings  were  melted  into  ten- 
derness when  the  two  brothers — ^the  Gordons — ^were  thrown  off 
locked  in  each  other^s  arms,  and  whose  last  agonies  were  expressed 
by  the  convulsive  clasp  of  a  fraternal  embrace.  The  heads  of  the 
sufferers  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  right 
hands  which  they  had  uplifted  at  the  oath  of  the  covenant,  were 
sent  in  derision  to  be  aflSxed  to  the  top  of  Lanark  jail. 

Enraged  to  find  that  no  appearance  of  any  premeditated  scheme 
of  rebellion  could  be  traced  in  the  confessions  of  the  late  sufferers, 
who  all  agreed  in  assigning  as  the  cause  of  the  rising,  the  intoler- 
able oppression  they  endured  in  soul,  body,  and  estate,  they  de- 
termined to  elicit  by  torture,  if  possible,  some  plausible  confes- 
sion that  might  afford  a  colouring  of  justification  for  the  cruelties 
they  were  perpetrating  and  determined  to  perpetrate.  Accord- 
ingly, Nielson  of  Corsack,  whose  enormous  oppression  we  have 
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already  seen,  and  Hugh  M'Kail,  a  preacher,  were  brought  before 
the  council  on  the  4th  of  December ;  and  the  boots,  an  instru- 
ment which  had  not  been  used  in  Scotland  for  a  century,  was  again 
put  in  requisition.     This  '^  infernal  machine'*^  was  a  kind  of  boi, 
strongly  hooped  with  iron,  into  which  the  leg  of  the  prisoner  was 
put,  where  it  was  compressed  by  wedges,  driven  frequently  till 
the  bone  was  crushed,  and  even  the  marrow  sometimes  extruded. 
Nielson  was  fearfully  tormented ;  but  his  cries,  which  were  most 
piercing,  had  no  effect  upon  Rothes,  before  whom  he  was  exam- 
ined, who  frequently  called  for  "  the  other  touch.''   Hugh  M'Kail, 
whose  fate  produced  a  stronger  and  more  indelible  impression 
than  any  that  occurred  during  this  period,  was  a  young  man  of 
great  promise.     He  had  been  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Coltness  some  time  before  the  Restoration,  when  Sir 
James  was  provost  of  Edinburgh.     He  was  licensed  to  preach  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  and  soon  became  so  deservedly  po- 
pular, that  he  eminently  attracted  the  hatred  of  the  prelates,  par- 
ticularly Sharpe,  and  was  forced  to  keep  under  hiding.     During 
this  time,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  for  four  years  attended  one  of 
the  Dutch  Universities,  then  distinguished  for  theological  litera- 
ture.    In  1664-5,  he  returned  secretly  to  his  father'^s  house, 
where  he  remained,  till,  hearing  of  the  appearance  made  by  the 
people  of  Ood  for  the  cause  of  the  covenants,  he  joined  them  in 
the  west ;  but  his  tender  constitution  was  unable  to  bear  the  fa^ 
tigue  of  their  severe  toil  and  privations,  and  he  was,  finally,  obliged 
to  leave  them  near  Cramond  Water.     On  his  return  home  to 
Libberton,  he  was  seized  at  Braid^'s  Hills  and  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh.    His  limb,  also,  was  shattered  by  repeated  strokes  of  the 
mallet ;  but  from  neither  of  the  two  could  torture  extort  any  other 
fact  than  their  confessions  contained. 

Nielson,  notwithstanding  the  treatment  he  had  undexgone,  was 
indicted  to  stand  trial  on  the  10th  of  December.  When  he  was 
placed  at  the  bar  along  with  other  four — Mr  Alexander  Robert- 
son, preacher,  who  had  been  basely  betrayed  by  the  Laird  of 
Morton,  his  friend,  to  whose  protection  he  had  committed  him- 
self; George  Crawford,  in  Cumnock;  John  Gordon,  Irongray; 
and  John  Lindsay,  Edinburgh — they  were  found  guilty  upon  their 
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ovn  confessions,  and  were  executed  on  the  14tb,  except  Lindsay, 
vho  was  pardoned.  They  all  left  testimonies  in  similar  terms  to 
those  who  went  before,  lamenting  the  defection  of  the  times,  but 
rgoicing  in  the  hope  that  God  would  return  and  bless  his  church 
and  people.  They  all  pointedly  refused  the  appellation  of  rebels, 
avonched  their  loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  constitution  of  their 
country  before  it  was  illegally  overturned,  and  warned  their  friends 
not  to  be  discouraged  because  the  few  who  had  taken  their  lives 
in  their  hands  had  &llen  before  their  adversaries,  but  to  abound 
more  in  holiness,  prayer,  and  steadfastness,  nothing  doubting,  but 
that  the  Lord  would  arise  in  due  time  and  plead  the  cause  which 
is  his  own. 

M'Kail  having  fevered  from  the  torture,  had  not  been  tried 
along  with  Nielsen,  and  it  was  thought  his  youth  and  the  tor- 
ments he  had  already  endured  would  have  been  deemed  sufficient 
punishment ;  but  they  knew  little  the  mortal  strife  of  ecclesiastics, 
when  power  is  the  object,  who  thus  calculated,  although  the  high- 
est interest  was  made  for  him.  He  had  insinuated  a  likeness  be- 
tween the  primate  and  Judas — a  crime  never  to  be  forgiven,  for 
it  was  true ;  and  being  recovered  so  far  as  to  allow  his  being 
moved,  he  was  carried  to  court,  December  the  18th,  and,  toge- 
ther with  seven  others,  indicted  for  rebellion,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned.  When  allowed  to  answer  for  himself,  he  pled  the 
obligations  that  were  laid  upon  the  land,  and  the  oath  of  Qod 
under  which  they  were  bound.  The  last  words  of  the  National 
Covenant,  he  said,  had  always  had  great  weight  on  his  spirit ; 
upon  which  the  Lord  Advocate  interrupted  him,  and  desired  him 
to  answer  to  his  own  particular  charge.  His  answer  was,  '^  that 
he  acted  under  a  solemn  impression  of  the  saying  of  our  Lord 
Jesus — '  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the 
Son  df  Man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God.''  ^  When 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  cheerfully  said,  with  meek  re- 
signation—''  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.""^ 

His  prison  hours  were  enviable,  not  composed  merely,  but  full 
of  joy.  "  Oh,  how  good  news ! ''  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  to  be 
within  four  days'  journey  of  enjoying  the  sight  of  Jes\is  Christ.*^ 
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When  some  women  were  weeping  over  him — "  Monm  not  for 
me,^^  was  his  cheering  exhortation ;  '^  though  but  young,  and  cut 
down  in  the  budding  of  my  hopes  and  labour  of  the  ministry, 
yet  my  death  may  do  jpiore  good  than  many  years  sermons  might 
have  done/^  On  the  kst  night  of  his  life,  after  having  supped 
with  his  father,  some  friends,  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  he  burst 
forth  in  a  strain  of  animated  queries ;  among  others,  ^'  How  they 
who  were  hastening  to  heaven  should  conceive  of  the  glories  of  the 
place,  seeing  it  waa  written,  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  Ghod 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him  ?^  It  is  termed  a  glorious 
city  and  a  bride ;  but,  oh,  how  insufficient,  how  vastly  dispro- 
portionate, must  all  similitudes  be !  therefore  the  Scripture  fur- 
nishes  yet  a  more  excellent  way,  by  conceiving  of  the  love  of 
Christ  to  us ;  that  love  which  passeth  knowledge,  the  highest  and 
sweetest  motive  of  praise — '  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory,  and  dominion, 
for  ever  and  ever,  amen  !^ — by  holding  forth  the  love  of  the  saints 
to  Christ,  and  teaching  us  to  love  him  in  sincerity.  This,  this, 
forms  the  very  joy  and  exultation  of  heaven  ! — '  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing !  ^  Nothing 
less  than  the  soul  breathing  love  to  Jesus  can  rightly  apprehend 
the  joys  of  heaven/'  Then,  after  a  while,  he  added,  '^  Oh  !  but 
notions  of  knowledge,  without  love,  are  of  small  worth,  evanidbing 
into  nothing  and  very  dangerous/' 

His  great  delight  was  in  the  Bible.  Having  read  the  16th 
Psalm  before  going  to  bed,  he  observed,  '^  If  there  were  any  thing 
in  the  world  sadly  and  unwillingly  to  be  left,  it  were  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures — ^  I  said,  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living ;'  but  this  needs  not  make  us  sad,  for  wherever  we 
go,  the  Lamb  is  the  book  of  Scripture  and  the  light  of  that  city, 
and  there  is  life,  even  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  and  living 
springs  to  delight  its  inhabitants.''  He  laid  him  down  in  peace, 
and  slept  sweetly  from  ten  o'clock  till  five  next  morning.  When 
he  arose,  he  called  his  companion,  John  Wodrow,  in  a  tone  of 
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pleasantly — ^^  Up  John,  you  are  too  long  in  bed — ^you  and  I  look 
not  like  men  going  to  be  hanged  this  day,  seeing  we  lie  so  long.*^ 
Some  time  after,  he  made  a  striking  and  peculiarly  happy  allusion 
to  his  own  situation,  and  that  of  his  fellow-sufferers — ''  Earthly 
kings^  thrones  have  advocates  against  poor  rebels  ;  thy  throne,  O 
God,  hath  Jesus  an  advocate  for  us.^^     He  early  requested  his 
&ther  to  take  leave,  lest  their  parting  afterwards  might  discom- 
pose him,  and  to  retire  and  pray  earnestly  that  the  Lord  might  be 
with  him  to  strengthen  him,  that  he  might  endure  to  the  end.    On 
the  scaffold,  a  heavenly  serenity  beamed  in  his  countenance.     He 
ascended  the  ladder  with  alacrity,  saying,  ''  Every  step  of  this  lad- 
der is  a  degree  nearer  heaven/^    Then  looking  down  to  his  friends, 
he  said,  ^^  Ye  need  neither  be  ashamed  nor  lament  for  me  in  this 
condition,  for  I  can  say,  in  the  words  of  Christ,  I  go  to  your  Father 
and  my  Father,  to  your  God  and  my  God.^^    Just  before  he  was 
turned  off,  he  burst  out  into  this  rapturous  exclamation — '^  This 
is  my  comfort,  that  my  soul  is  to  come  to  Ghrist^s  hand,  and  he 
will  present  it  blameless  and  fruitless  to  the  Father,  and  then 
shall  I  be  ever  with  the  Lord  !     And  now  I  leave  off  to  speak 
any  more  to  creatures,  and  begin  my  intercourse  with  God  which 
shall  never  be  broken  off.     Farewell,  &ther  and  mother,  friends 
and  relatives — fiuewell,  the  world  and  all  delights — fiirewell,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.     Welcome — ^welcome,  God  and  Father — ^wel- 
come, sweet  Jesus  Christ,  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant — 
welcome,  blessed  Spirit  of  grace  and  God  of  all  consolation — ^wel- 
come, glory — ^wdcome,  eternal  life— welcome,  death  !"*'     Then, 
after  praying  a  little  within  himself,  he  said  aloud,  ^^  O  Lord 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  my 
son].  Lord  God  of  truth  !^    And  thus  leaving  time,  was  joyfully 
launched  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity. 

The  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense ;  and  ^'  when  he  died,^^ 
Kiikton  tells  us,  '^  there  was  such  a  lamentation  as  was  never 
known  in  Scotland  before,  not  one  dry  cheek  upon  all  the  street, 
or  in  all  the  numberless  windows  in  the  mercate  place.  He  was 
a  proper  youth,  learned,  travelled,  and  extraordinarily  pious.  He 
&8ted  every  week  one  day,  and  signified,  frequently,  his  apprehen- 
sion of  such  a  death  as  he  died  ;  and  heavy  were  the  groans  of  the 
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spectators  vihen  he*  spoke  his  joys  in  death.  Then  all  carsed  the 
bishops  who  used  to  curse  ;  then  all  prayed  who  used  to  pray,  en- 
treating God  to  judge  righteous  judgment.  Never  was  there  such 
a  mournful  day  seen  in  Edinburgh — ^never  such  a  mournful  sea- 
son seen  in  Scotland,  in  any  man^s  memory.**^ 

The  others  were  equally  supported  in  the  last  trying  hour,  and 
cheerfully  laid  down  their  lives  for  a  cause  which  they  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  country,  and  which  they  never 
doubted  would  ultimately  and  gloriously  triumph.  Their  names 
were,  John  Wodrow,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow — ^Ralph  Shields,  a 
merchant  in  Ayr,  but  an  Englishman  by  birth — a  Humpbry 
Colquhoun,  of  whom  Kirkton  testifies,  '*  that  he  spoke  not  like  ane 
ordinary  citizen,  but,  like  an  heavenly  minister  relating  his  com- 
fortable Christian  experiences,  called  for  his  Bible^  and  laid  it  on 
his  wounded  arm,  and  read  John  iii.  8.,  and  spoke  upon  it  most 
sweetly  to  the  admiration  of  alF"* — John  Wilson,  of  the  parish 
of  Kilmaurs,  in  Ayrshire — and  Mungo  Kaipo,  from  Evandale. 
Three  of  little  note,  and  who  agreed  to  some  partial  compliances, 
were  pardoned. 

While  these  bloody  transactions  were  going  forward  in  the  capi- 
tal, a  commission  was  issued  for  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow  and  Win- 
ton,  Lord  Montgomerie,  and  Mungo  Murray,  to  hold  a  Justiciaary 
Court  in  Glasgow,  and  Sir  William  Purves,  solicitor-general,  dis- 
patched to  prosecute.  Four  of  the  covenanters  were  accordingly 
brought  before  them,  Monday,  December  I7th,  all  men  in  humble 
life — Robert  Buntine,  in  Penwick ;  John  Hart,  in  Glassford ;  Ro- 
bert Scott,  in  Dalserf ;  and  Matthew  Paton,  in  Newmills — ^found 
guilty  that  same  day,  and  ordered  to  be  hanged  on  Wednesday. 
They  went  to  the  gibbet  with  the  same  Christian  fortitude,  and 
evinced,  by  their  deportment,  that  the  same  peace  of  God  which 
had  comforted  the  martjnrs  in  the  capital,  dwelt  also  in  them. 
But  the  impression  which  the  dying  declarations  of  the  martyrs 
had  made,  especially  of  those  last  murdered  in  Edinburgh,  for- 
bade that  they  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
spectators  in  a  quarter  where  their  solemn  testimonies  might  have 
deeper  effect ;  and  when  the  sufferers  attempted  to  address  the 
crowd,  the  drums  were  ordered  to  beat  and  drown  their  voices — 
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a  detestable  practice,  which  proclaimed  their  dread  of  the  truth 
they  were  yainly  attempting  to  stifle.  Rothes  himself  took  a  tour 
to  the  south-west,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Kellie,  Lieuten- 
ant General  DrHmmond,  Charles  Maitland  of  Hatton,  and  James 
Crichton,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  as  a  Justiciary  com- 
mission. At  Ayr,  twelve  were  tried  and  ordered  for  execution; 
eight  in  that  town,  two  at  Irvine,  and  two  at  Dumfries.  When 
those  at  Ayr  were  to  be  executed,  the  executioner  fleeing,  and 
none  being  willing  to  perform  the  hated  office,  in  this  dilemma, 
the  Provost  had  recourse  to  the  shocking  expedient  of  offering  any 
of  the  prisoners  pardon,  upon  condition  of  his  hanging  the  rest  of 
his  brethren ;  and  one  Anderson  was  found,  who  purchased  a  few 
days^  miserable  existence  at  this  expense ;  yet  even  he  had  to  be 
filled  half  drunk  with  brandy  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  dread- 
ful ceremony,  while  the  sufl!erers,  more  to  be  envied  than  him, 
courageously  met  that  death  which  he  basely  inflicted. 

The  conduct  of  William  Sutherland,  the  executioner  of  Irvine, 
stands  out  in  fine  contrast  with  that  of  Anderson.  This  man, 
who  had  been  bom  of  poor  parents  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
Highlands,  had  been  seized  with  an  uncommon  desire  to  learn 
the  English  language,  which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  acquired 
so  well,  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue.  He 
had  acted  as  common  hangman  in  the  town  of  Irvine  for  some 
time ;  when,  having  been  converted  to  God  through  the  reading  of 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  instructions  of  the  persecuted,  he  scrupled 
about  executing  any  person  whom  he  was  not  convinced  deserved 
to  die.  When  the  Ayr  hangman  fled,  he  was  sent  for,  but  would 
not  move  till  carried  by  force  to  that  town,  and  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  execute  the  prisoners,  because  he  had  heard  they  were 
godly  men,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  bishops ;  upon  which 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  flattered,  and  threatened — first 
promised  money,  then  told  he  would  be  hanged  himself,  if  he  per- 
sisted ;  yet  nothing  could  either  terrify  or  induce  him  to  comply. 
When  they  called  for  the  boots,  "  You  may  bring  the  spurs  too,**^ 
said  William,  "  ye  shall  not  prevail.'**'  The  provost  offered  him 
fifty  dollars,  and  told  him  he  might  go  to  the  Highlands  and  live. 
"  Aye,  but  where  can  I  flee  from  my  conscience  ?'^  was  the  pointed 
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query  of  the  honest  mountiuneer.  He  was  then  pkced  in  the 
stocks,  and  four  musketeers  stood  ready  with  lighted  matches,  but 
the  dauntless  man  bared  his  bosom,  and  told  them  he  was  will- 
ing to  die  ;  and  they,  finding  him  immoveable,  dismissed  him.* 
Anderson  was  also  obliged  to  execute  those  condemned  to  be 
hung  at  Irvine.  Universally  detested,  he  left  the  country  soon 
after  and  settled  in  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  where  his  cottage  was 
burned,  and  he  perished  in  the  flames.  The  others  were,  pursuant 
to  their  sentence,  hung  at  Dumfries,  whither  the  Commissioner 
went  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  conspiracy ;  but  no  other  discovery 
was  made  than  that  the  rising  had  been  accidental,  and  that  op- 
pression had  been  the  cause.  Upwards  of  thirty-four  had  now 
been  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  yet  these  exe- 
cutions did  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  prelacy  than  almost  any 
other  circumstance  could  have  done,  for  the  universal  detestation 
of  the  people  was  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  fortitude  and 
composure  of  the  sufferers,  whose  dying  testimonies  possessed  a 
power  and  energy  beyond  that  of  a  thousand  sermons. 


*  Some  ciuioiu  interviews  took  place  with  Sutherland  and  one  White,  a  curate,  of 
which  he  afterwards  puhliahed  an  account.  The  following  ii  a  specimen  : — **  Then 
came  one  Mr  White,  a  curate,  to  peraoade  me,  who  said  to  me,  *  What  are  yon  do- 
ing P  Do  jou  not  know  that  these  men  arc  guiltj  of  the  sin  of  rebellion,  and  rebel* 
lion  in  Scripture  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft?*  '  I  answered,  I  know  the  Scripture,  it 
is  in  1  Sam.  zr.  28.  That  was  Saul^s  rebellion  against  the  immediate  reTealed  will 
of  God,  in  sparing  Agog  and  the  best  of  the  flocks  ;  and  that  it  was  like  that  rebeUion 
qkoken  of  in  the  Israelites,  when  they  rebeUed  and  refused  to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
according  to  God^  command,  but  would  have  chosen  a  captain  and  gone  back  again  to 
Egypt.  He  then  instanced  Shemei,  who  cursed  David  and  flang  earth  and  stones  at  him ; 
yet  David  foigave  him,  and  much  more  should  the  king  foigive  the  Galaway  men  who 
respect  and  pray  for  him,  and  would  not  let  a  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground  if  he 
were  among  them.*  *  But,*  says  Mr  White, '  David  was  a  prophet  and  a  mercifnl  man  1  * 
*  Ho  !*  says  I, '  ye  will  not  take  a  good  man  for  your  example,  but  an  ill  man ;  what 
divinity  is  that  ?*  At  which,  the  soldiers  laughing,  he  said  in  his  anger,  the  devil  was 
in  me,  and  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  familer  spirit.  I  said,  than  he  was  an  unnatural 
devil,  for  he  was  not  like  the  rest  of  the  devils  who  desire  the  destruction  of  many,  that 
he  may  get  many  souls,  but  the  spirit  that  is  in  me,  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  good 
men*s  lives ;  so  at  that  time  Mr  White  went  away  as  ashamed.**  Li/k  and  DeoUkratUm 
of  William  Sutherland,  pp.  4,  5.  Wodrow  says  of  this  declaration,  I  am  weU  assured 
it  is  genuine,  and  formed  by  himself,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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Dalziel  sent  to  the  Soutli  and  WesL^His  craclty,  and  that  of  the  inferior  officers*^ 
Sir  Mungo.Murra7«.^ir  William  Bannantync»«MJLrriyal  of  the  Dutch  fleet^^ 
Cronde  ahatcsw^^Forfeitares  increa8e«,^tanding  army  proposod^^Convention  of 
e8tatea..^Cc8A..^King*8  letterw.^We8t  country  disarmedM^ir  Robert  Murray  sent 
to  Scotland^^Army  partially  di8banded<i,«»Political  changc&.^ond  of  peace^^ 
Txialt  of  Sir  James  Turner  and  Sir  William  Bannantyne...^Field-preaching  pro- 
Bcribed«.«.Michael  Bruce.,., .John  Blackadder«.^Attcmpt  upon  Sharpens  life,..,.  Search 
for  the  asaaflaia.«,.Remarkable  escape  of  Maxwell  of  Monreith.,..,«Caae  of  Mr 
Robert  Gray,  mcrchant^^^Mrs  Kelso  and  Mrs  Duncan...,»Death  of  Mr  Gillon, 
minister  of  CaTcr8....»Field-preaching  and  family  worship  punished^^^Mr  Fullarton 
of  Quivox  before  the  Council.,»,..Mr  Bla«kadder  patrols  his  "  dioceso  ^  untouched 
8afe1y«..»Mr  Hamilton,  minister  of  Blantyre. 

The  army  followed  fast  upon  the  heels  of  the  justiciary,  and  the 
devoted  west  and  south  were  again  subjected  to  military  oppres- 
sion. Dalziel  established  his  head-quarters  at  Kilmarnock,  and, 
in  a  few  months,  extorted  from  that  impoverished  district,  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  merks,  besides  what  was  destroyed  by  the  sol- 
diers in  their  quarterings  through  mere  wantonness  and  a  love  of 
mischief.  Whoever  was  suspected  of  favouring  Presbyterianism 
was  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  General.  If  he  possessed 
money,  the  process  was  short.  A  private  examination  was  gene- 
rally terminated  by  a  heavy  fine  or  loathsome  imprisonment  in  a 
vile  dungeon,  where  men  and  women  were  so  crowded  together, 
that  they  could  neither  sit  nor  lie,  and  where  decency  and  human- 
ity were  at  once  violated.  An  instance  of  the  summary  mode  in 
which  Dalziel  exercised  his  authority  will  show,  better  than  any 
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general  description,  the  miseries  of  military  rule.  David  Findlay 
at  Newmilns,  a  plain  country  man,  vfho  had  accidentally  been  at 
Lanark  when  the  covenanters  were  there,  but  had  not  joined,  was 
brought  before  him ;  and,  because  he  eitlier  would  not,  or  could 
not,  name  any  of  the  rich  Whigs  who  were  with  the  army,  he  was 
instantly  ordered,  without  farther  ceremony,  to  be  shot.  When 
the  poor  man  was  carried  out  to  die,  neither  he  nor  the  lieutenant 
who  was  to  superintend  the  execution,  could  believe  that  the  Ge- 
neral was  in  earnest,  but  the  soldiers  told  him  their  orders  were 
positive.  He  then  earnestly  entreated  only  for  one  night's  delay, 
that  he  might  prepare  for  eternity ;  and  the  officer  went  to  Dalziel 
to  request  this  short  respite,  when  the  ruffian  threatened  him  for 
his  contumacy,  and  told  him  that  '*  he  would  teach  him  to  obey 
without  scruple."  In  consequence,  there  was  no  further  delay  ; 
Findlay  was  shot,  stripped,  and  his  naked  body  lefl  upon  the  spot. 
Nor  were  the  inferior  officers  unworthy  of  their  commander. 
Sir  Mungo  Murray  having  heard  that  two  cottar  tenants  had 
lodged  for  a  night  two  of  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  Pent- 
land,  bound  them  together  with  cords,  and  then  suspending  them 
by  their  arms  from  a  tree,  went  to  bed,  and  left  them  to  hang  for 
the  night  in  this  torture,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
finished  them  before  morning,  had  not  some  of  the  soldiers,  more 
merciful  than  he,  relieved  them  from  their  painful  situation  at 
their  own  peril.  Sir  William  Bannantyne,  in  Galloway,  caused 
even  the  removal  of  Turner  to  be  regretted.  He  took  possession 
of  Earlston  House,  which  he  garrisoned,  and  thence  sent  out  his 
parties  who  plundered  indiscriminately  the  suspected  and  those 
who  had  given  no  cause  for  suspicion,  whose  only  crime  was  their 
property.  Some,  who  could  not  purchase  forbearance,  they  strip- 
ped almost  naked — then  thrust  them  into  the  most  abominable 
holes  in  the  garrison,  where  they  were  kept  till  nearly  dead,  be- 
fore they  were  suffered  to  depart ;  and  one  woman,  whom  they 
alleged  to  have  been  accessary  to  her  husband's  escape,  they  tor- 
tured, by  burning  matches  between  her  fingers  with  such  protracted 
cruelty,  that  she  fevered,  and  shortly  afler  died  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  universal  consternation  produced  in  these  quarters  among  the 
conscientious  Presbyterians,  that  such  as  could  get  out  of  the 
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oountiyy  fled^to  foreign  parts ;  and  those  who  remained,  lurked 
during  a  severe  winter,  in  caves,  pits,  or  remote  unfrequented 
places  of  the  land. 

The  arrival  of  a  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  (April) 
relieved  the  afflicted  west  a  little.  This  squadron,  which  had 
threatened  Leith,  and  fired  a  few  shots  at  Burntisland,  occasioned 
the  collecting  of  the  whole  troops  in  Scotland  to  defend  the  east, 
while  the  success  that  attended  an  attack  upon  the  shipping  in 
the  Thames,  obliged  the  government  to  suspend  their  crusades 
against  the  Presbyterian  heretics,  in  order  to  guard  their  coasts 
from  foreign  insult.  At  the  same  time,  the  exasperation  of  the 
English,  on  account  of  their  national  disgrace,  enabled  the  king 
to  get  rid  of  Lord  Clarendon,  a  troublesome  minister,  whose 
habits  of  business,  and  ideas  of  economy,  ill  suited  the  beloved 
indolence  and  unmeaning,  and  worse  than  useless,  profusion  of 
his  master,  and  whose  regard  for  the  decencies  of  life  were  op- 
posed to  the  utter  shamelessness  of  his  profligate  court. 

But  though  relieved,  in  some  measure,  from  military  execution, 
the  property  of  the  Presbyterians  was  reached  by  a  more  base  and 
cowardly  mode  of  rapine.  Heretofore,  in  cases  of  treason,  the 
estates  of  rebels  could  not  be  confiscated,  as  the  rebels  themselves 
could  not  be  tried  in  absence ;  and  so  express  was  the  law  on  this 
subject  that,  in  a  former  reign,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  bring 
the  mouldering  bones  of  a  traitor  from  his  grave,  and  produce  them 
in  court,  before  he  could  be  legally  forfeited.  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate, however,  judged  it  proper  to  procure  the  authority  of  the 
court,  previously  to  proceeding  in  opposition  both  to  the  statutes 
and  common  practice ;  and,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  judges  the 
following  query — "  Whether  or  not  a  person  guilty  of  high-trea- 
son might  be  pursued  before  the  justices,  albeit  they  be  absent 
and  contumacious,  so  that  the  justices,  upon  citation  and  suffi- 
cient probation  and  evidence,  might  pronounce  sentence  and  doom 
of  forfeiture,  if  the  dittay  be  proven  ?"  The  lords  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  established  a  precedent,  which  was  afterwards 
improved,  for  forwarding  the  severe  measures  of  a  party  already 
sufficiently  disposed  to  disregard  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice. 
All  the  gentlemen  of  property  who  had  gone  into  exile,  were  in 
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consequence  forfeited,  and  their  estates  divided  between  the  rulers 
and  their  friends. 

Continual  dissensions  among  the  Scottish  politicians  had  been 
the  bane  of  Scotland  almost  ever  since  the  nation  existed.  At 
this  period  they  proved  of  some  small  service,  by  diverting,  for  a 
short  space,  the  attention  of  the  persecutors  to  their  own  personal 
affairs.  Sharpe,  by  his  duplicity,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  king ;  and  a  strong  party  in  the  Scottish  council,  consisting  of 
the  military  officers  and  a  majority  of  the  prelates,  were  opposed 
to  Lauderdale,  whom  they  still  suspected  of  being  too  much  at- 
tached to  his  old  friends,  and  envied  for  enjoying  so  much  of  the 
favour  of  the  king.  This  party,  to  secure  their  ascendancy,  pro- 
posed to  continue  and  increase  the  standing  army,  and  to  enforce 
the  declaration,  under  pains  of  forfeiture,  upon  all  the  Presbyte- 
rians, fimatics,  or  Whigs,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  as 
incorrigible  rebels,  whose  principles  were  hostile  to  all  good  go- 
vernment, and  Lieutenant-General  Drummond,  with  Burnet,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  had  been  sent  to  London  to  procure  the  king's 
concurrence. 

A  convention  of  estates,  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
January  in  order  to  further  these  objects,  voted  a  cess  of  sixty-four 
thousand  pounds  a  month,  and,  besides,  offered  to  maintain  all  the 
forces  the  king  should  think  proper  to  raise.*  Lauderdale  in- 
stantly perceived  that  this  would  give  his  enemies  an  overwhelm- 
ing power  in  Scotland,  by  throwing  into  their  hands  the  disposal 
of  the  forfeitures  and  the  army  commissions,  and  he  obtained  from 
the  king  a  letter  which,  although  it  authorized  very  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, yet  effectually  counteracted  the  scheme  of  his  opponents. 
It  empowered  them  to  tender  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  declara- 
tion, and  to  incarcerate  in  case  of  refusal  :  it  authorized  disarm- 
ing the  gentlemen  in  the  disaffected  shires — seizing  all  serviceable 
horses  in  possession  of  suspected  persons — ordered  the  militia  to 
be  modelled — arms  and  ammunition  to  be  provided — the  legal 
parish  ministers  to  be  protected  from  violence — and  all  engaged 


*  A  convention  of  estates  iliffcrcd  from  a  parliament,  in  being  convened  for  one  T>c- 
cific  purpose,  commonly  like  those  for  raising  money.  i 
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in  the  late  rebellion,  to  be  criminally  pursued  without  further  de- 
lay. Proclamations  were  in  consequence  issued  for  again  disarm- 
ing the  west  and  seizing  the  horses ;  and  no  person  in  future,  who 
did  not  regularly  attend  his  parish  church,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  a  horse  above  one  hundred  merks  value ;  but  as  nothing  had 
been  said  by  his  majesty  about  forfeitures,  the  declaration  was 
little  heard  of,  and  the  leading  men  being  changed  shortly  after, 
the 'afflicted  country  obtained  a  brief  glimpse  of  repose. 

Lest,  however,  it  might  be  supposed  that  any  relaxation  was 
meant  to  be  shown  in  supporting  prelacy,  a  letter  was  transmit- 
ted from  court,  early  in  May,  expressing  the  royal  determination 
not  only  to  encourage  and  protect  the  bishops  in  the  exercise  of 
their  callings,  and  all  the  orthodox  clergy  under  them,  but  also 
to  discountenance  all,  of  what  quality  soever,  who  should  show 
any  disrespect  or  disaffection  to  that  order  or  government ;  and 
earnestly  recommending  to  those  in  power,  to  give  the  utmost 
countenance  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  to  punish  severely  any 
af&onts  put  upon  them,  '^  to  the  end,^**  it  is  added,  ''  that  they 
may  be  the  more  endeared  to  their  people,  when  they  see  how 
careful  we,  and  all  in  authority  under  us,  are  of  their  protection 
in  the  due  exercise  of  their  calling.^''  The  Council  in  consequence 
issued  a  proclamation,  rendering  heritors  and  parishioners  liable 
for  all  the  damages  that  might  be  done  to  their  ministers,  which, 
in  the  sequel,  was  most  rigorously  enforced,  although  it  had  cer- 
tainly little  tendency  or  effect  in  producing  any  sentiments  oF  en- 
dearment in  the  breasts  of  the  people  towards  pastors  who  re- 
quired such  eminent  exertions  of  royal  and  magisterial  care. 

Not  long  after,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
science  and  his  moderation  of  temper,  was  sent  down  to  Scotland 
to  procure,  if  possible,  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country.  He  was  at  this  time  high  in  the  confidence  of  Lauder- 
dale, whose  interest  he  assiduously  promoted,  and  whose  party  he 
essentially  strengthened  by  the  mighty  accession  of  character  he 
brought  them.  The  bishops  and  their  party  were  extremely  anxi- 
ous to  have,  above  all  things,  the  army  continued,  and  used  every 
method  to  induce  Sir  Robert  Murray  to  coincide  with  them  in 
opinion.     Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  protested  that,  if  the 
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army  were  disbanded,  the  gospel  would  depart  out  of  his  diocese ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  said  he  did  not  think  his  life  would 
be  secure  even  in  following  his  sport  in  the  west ;  when  Tweeddale, 
with  many  professions  of  care  for  his  Orace^s  life,  proposed  a  squa- 
dron of  the  life-guard  might  be  sent  to  quarter  on  his  premises — 
a  mode  of  protection  with  which  the  Duke  did  not  appear  very 
highly  enraptured.  But  their  guardian,  Hyde,  was  in  disgrace — an 
unfavourable  peace  had  terminated  an  unsuccessfiil  Dutch  war — 
and  a  show  of  temporary  moderation,  at  least,  was  required  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  nation.  Peremptory  orders  were  therefore 
sent  to  Scotland  to  disband  the  whole  army,  except  two  troops 
of  horse  and  one  (Linlithgow^s)  regiment  of  foot  guards,  which 
was  accordingly  done  to  the  great  joy  of  the  country,  but  much 
to  the  distress  of  many  idlers  who  had  lately  bought  their  com- 
missions for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  and  considered  a  captaincy 
equal  to  an  estate,  although  numbers,  especially  of  the  higher 
ranks,  had  their  losses  more  than  compensated  by  their  shares 
of  the  forfeited  estates. 

Lauderdale  was  too  good  a  politician  to  allow  the  present  humi- 
liation of  his  opponents  to  pass  unimproved.  The  indolence  and 
dissipation  of  Rothes  had  laid  him  open  to  the  chaiges  of  inatten- 
tion and  neglect  of  duty  during  the  Dutch  visit.  He  was  therefore, 
as  an  honourable  dismissal,  made  Lord  Chancellor  preparatory  to 
losing  the  Commissionership.  The  Earl  of  Tweeddale'^s  eldest  son, 
Lord  Tester,  having  been  married  to  Lauderdale^s  only  daughter 
and  presumptive  heiress,  his  father  was  named  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  along  with  Kincardine  and  Sir  Robert 
Murray,  who  had  also  been  appointed  Lord  Justice-Clerk ;  and 
his  party  in  the  privy  council  had  been  still  further  augmented 
by  the  admission  of  the  Earl  of  Airly,  Lord  Cochrane,  and  others. 
The  first  trial  of  strength  between  the  factions,  was  upon  the  im- 
portant question,  how  the  peace  of  the  country  was  to  be  secured 
when  the  army  was  disbanded  ?  As  the  same  vile  and  mischiev- 
ous system  of  forcing  a  hated  hierarchy  upon  the  people  was  de- 
termined to  be  persisted  in,  the  prelates  and  military  were  for 
pressing  the  declaration  according  to  the  king'^s  letter ;  for  although 
they  had  now  no  immediate  prospect  of  touching  the  money,  yet 
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tbey  always  had  a  kind  of  natural  propensity  to  urge  the  harshest 
measures,  and  those  which  would  promote,  rather  than  appease, 
the  troubles  of  the  land.  The  Lauderdale  party  proposed  a  ge- 
neral pardon  and  a  bond  of  peace,  so  moderate  in  its  terms,  as  that 
it  would  be  either  cheerfully  taken,  or  render  those  who  refused 
it  inexcusable.  The  contest  was  long  and  hotly  maintained ;  and 
when  the  council  divided,  their  clerk.  Sir  Peter  Wedderbum,  af- 
firmed that  the  declaration  was  carried  ;  this.  Sir  Robert  Murray 
denied,  and  the  vote  was  again  put,  and  again  the  clerk  affirmed 
a  majority  was  for  the  declaration  ;  Sir  Robert  stiU  contended 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  Chancellor  warmly  asking,  if 
he  doubted  the  clerk^s  fidelity  ?  Sir  Robert  replied  he  would  trust 
the  evidences  of  his  own  senses  before  any  clerk  in  the  world,  and 
insisted  that  the  names  should  be  distinctly  called,  and  the  votes 
accurately  marked ;  when  it  plainly  appeared  that  a  majority  was 
for  the  bond,  which,  but  for  his  firmness,  by  an  impudent  shame- 
less falsehood  would  have  inevitably  been  lost. 

Pursuant  to  these  resolutions,  a  pardon  was  proclaimed ;  but 
the  exceptions  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  of  no  avail  to  any 
person  who  possessed  either  influence  or  property,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that  already  more  than  half  the  number  of  those  who  had 
been  at  Pentland,  were  either  executed  or  forfeited ;  and  those 
who  were  pardoned,  were  only  the  persons  whom  from  their  ob- 
scurity it  would  have  been  impossible  to  discover,  or  from  their 
poverty,  fruitless  to  forfeit.  The  bond  was  short,  and  ran  thus : — 
"1,-4.  J?.,  do  bind  and  oblige  me  to  keep  the  public  peace,  and 
not  to  rise  in  arms  without  the  king'^s  authority,  and  that  if  I  fail 
I  shall  pay  a  yearns  rent :  likewise,  that  my  tenants  and  men- 
servants  shall  keep  the  public  peace ;  and  in  case  they  fiiil,  I 
oblige  myself  to  pay  for  every  tenant  his  year'*s  rent,  and  for  every 
servant  his  year's  fee.  And  for  more  security,  I  am  content 
thir  presents  be  registrate  in  the  books  of  council.""  Except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  hardship  of  obliging  a  landlord  to  bind  himself 
for  his  tenant  and  servant,  there  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight, 
any  thing  objectionable  in  this  obligation.  But  the  government 
had  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  upright  Presbyterians  by 
their  uniform  endeavours  to  ensnare  their  consciences  with  oaths 
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and  obligations,  conceived  in  general  terms,  to  which  a  double 
meaning  was  attached ;  and  which,  when  any  dispute  arose,  they 
insisted  should  always  be  understood  according  to  the  sense  the 
administrators  of  the  oath  imposed  upon  it.  Now  this  bond  was 
constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  expressions — "  keep  the 
public  peace,  and  not  rising  in  arms'" — were  the  ambiguous 
phrases ;  and  numbers  refused  to  sign,  unless  allowed  to  explain 
that  by  these  expressions  they  were  not  to  be  understood  as  bind- 
ing themselves  to  support  the  prelatical  religion,  to  attend  their 
churches,  and  desert  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  their  own 
ministers,  or  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 
Many  pamphlets  were  printed,  and  much  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  subject ;  but  the  bond  being  soon  laid  aside,  the  con- 
troversy became  unimportant,  except  in  so  far  as  succeeding  events 
plainly  showed  that  the  objections  to  the  bond  were  not  unmean- 
ing scruples,  and  that  those  who  refused  to  sign,  acted  from  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  dealing, 
who  would  allow  of  no  interpretation  inconsistent  with  entire,  im- 
plicit, unconditional  submission.  The  proclamation  for  disarm- 
ing the  west  was  also  in  part  recalled,  and  orders  issued  for  re- 
straining the  irregularities  of  such  soldiers  as  were  kept  in  pay — 
a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  1665  were 
liberated — and  the  year  closed  with  the  illusive  prospect  of  a  de- 
ceitful calm.* 

[1668.]  Great  expectations  were  entertained  that  some  legal 
protection  might  be  again  enjoyed  by  the  harassed  Presbyterians, 
as  during  last  year  a  commission  had  arrived  from  the  king  to 
bring  Sir  James  Turner  to  trial  for  his  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
the  south.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  whatever  might  have  caused 
the  act  of  justice,  it  was  no  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
"  Fanatics.'"'      The  extortions,  harassings,  imprisonments,  and 


*  In  December,  ^*  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,**  written 
by  Sir  James  Stuart  of  Goodtrees,  and  Mr  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Paisley,  vn» 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and  all  who  had  copies  of  it  after 
that  date  to  be  severely  fined — a  very  foolish  but  not  uncommon  mode  of  publicly  con- 
fessing that  a  book  is  unanswerable.  Iloneyman,  bishop  of  Orkney,  attempted  to  an- 
swer it,  which  produced  an  able  reply  by  Sir  James — "  Jus  populi  vindicatam.** 
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other  charges  against  Sir  James,  were  easily  established ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  either  acted  without  or  beyond  his  in- 
stmctions,  or  appropriated  much  of  the  spoil  for  himself,  and  he 
was  only  dismissed  the  service,  while  those  he  had  robbed  received 
no  compensation.  Sir  William  Bannantyne'*s  trial  followed. 
The  accusations  against  him  were  more  atrocious,  torturing  and 
rape  being  offered  to  be  proved  in  addition  to  plunder  and  rapine. 
But,  perhaps,  what  was  his  most  indefensible  crime,  he  could  not 
account  for  the  monies  he  had  received.  He  was  therefore  ban- 
ished and  fined  in  two  hundred  pounds  sterling — a  gentle  sen- 
tence for  such  conduct.*  Little  real  relief  was  however  afforded 
to  Presbyterians,  whose  principles  would  not  bend  to  the  times, 
or  to  those  who,  at  the  risk  of  reputation,  property,  liberty,  or 
life  itself,  refused  to  abstain  from  preaching  the  gospel  to  their 
fellow-sinners,  or  those  who  would  not  consent  to  forsake  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  or  leave  his  ordinances  dispensed  by  his  ministers — 
to  attend  on  a  profanation  of  all  sacred  service  by  hirelings  who 
were — (scarcely  even  the  disguised) — enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  In  proportion  as  lenity  was  exercised  to  others,  so  much 
the  more  was  hatred  evinced  towards  ministers  and  those  who  fre- 
quented conventicles. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  but  few  field-meetings,  yet  preaching 
and  exhortation  in  private  houses,  bams,  and  other  convenient 
places,  had  been  very  common  and  well  attended  ;  and,  from  the 
concurring  testimony  of  all  who  were  accustomed  to  frequent  them, 
who  have  left  any  record,  the  Spirit  of  God  seems  in  an  eminent 
manner  to  have  blessed  these  calumniated,  despised,  and  perse- 
cuted asscmblies.'f  In  a  letter  from  the  king,  January  16,  which 
settles  the  meaning  of  "  the  public  peace,"  these  meetings,  which 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  bishops  and  curates,  are  thus 
pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  the  council : — "  We  most  especially 
recommend  to  you  to  use  all  possible  means  and  endeavours  for 
preserving  the  public  peace  under  our  authority,  and  with  special 

*  He  went  afterwards  to  the  low  country,  and  was  killed  bj  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
■ieg«  of  Grare,  which  droTO  hie  heart  out  of  his  body — a  mode  of  death  he  had  been 
accostomed  to  imprecate  upon  himself. 

t  Memoir  of  Eraser  of  Brae,  p.  126-7. 
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care  to  countenance  and  maintain  Episcopal  government,  which  in 
all  the  kingdom  we  will  most  inviolably  protect  and  defend.  You 
must  by  all  rtieans  restrain  the  gatherings  of  the  people  to  con- 
venticles, which  are  indeed  rendezvouses  of  rebellion^  and  execute 
the  laws  severely  against  the  ringleaders  of  such  faction  and 
schism.""  The  council,  with  prompt  obedience,  appointed  any  of 
their  number  to  grant  warrants  for  seizing  and  haling  to  prison 
all  "  outted"  ministers  or  others  who  should  keep  unlawfiil  con- 
vocations ;  and  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  commander  of  the  few 
forces,  was  directed  to  distribute  them  over  the  country  in  such 
manner  as  might  be  calculated  most  easily  to  dissipate  these  illicit 
concerns.  A  company  of  foot  was,  in  consequence,  ordered  to  lie 
at  Dumfries ;  another,  with  fifteen  horse,  at  Strathaven,  in  Clydes- 
dale ;  forty  troopers  at  Kilsyth  ;  two  companies  and  fifteen  horse 
at  Glasgow  ;  one  company  at  Dalmellington  ;  and  a  last  at  Cum- 
nock, in  Ayrshire. 

To  stimulate  their  exertions,  and  still  farther  "  to  endear''  his 
beloved  prelates  to  the  lieges,  the  king,  on  the  25th  July,  requires 
them  to  rid  the  kingdom  of  all  seditious  preachers  or  pretended 
ministers  who  had  kept  conventicles  or  gathered  people  to  the 
fields  since  January  last ;  "  for  we  look  on  such,"  he  adds,  "  as 
the  great  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  perverters  of  the  people. "*"* 
And  the  council  urged  their  officers  to  be  upon  the  alert ;  even 
Tweeddalc,  who  was  generally  supposed  friendly  to  the  Presby- 
terians, or  at  least  moderate,  was  not  less  anxious  than  his  asso- 
ciates to  prevent  or  extinguish  the  light  of  the  gospel  which  from 
these  conventicles  was  spreading  over  the  country.     In  writing  to 
the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  he  says — "  Your  lordship  knows  the 
counseFs  desing  reachith  fiirder  then  to  make  them  peaceable  when 
the  rod  is  over  their  head,  which  I  beleive  your  lordship  will  fol- 
low as  far  as  possible ;  for,  iff  ther  be  not  som  of  thes  turbulent 
peopel  catched,  all  is  in  vayn :  when  they  are  chassed  out  of  one 
place,  they  will  flie  to  another :  for  God's  sake,  therefor,  endea- 
vour by  all  means  possible  to  learn  wher  they  haunt  and  whither 
they  are  gon ';"  and  then  he  advises  the  commander  colonel-com- 
mandant to  send  parties  "  to  catch  them  wher  they  can  be  had, 
wer  it  100  mils  off,  especially  Mr  Michael  Bruce." 
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Michael  Bruce,  thus  denounced,  was  of  the  family  of  Airth,  so 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  in  the  annals  of  the  Reformation, 
himself  "  a  worthy,  useful,  and  affectionate  preacher.**'  He  had 
been  driven  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  settled,  and  was  now 
zealously  and  boldly  preaching  in  Stirlingshire  to  large  auditories, 
generally  in  houses,  but  occasionally  in  the  fields,  and  had  "  pre- 
sumed also  to  baptize  and  administrate  the  sacraments  without 
any  lawful  warrant,'*''  he  was  therefore  pursued  by  the  soldiers  as  a 
wild  beast,  and  at  last  surprised,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
After  his  wounds  would  allow  of  his  being  moved,  he  was  brought 
to  Edinburgh  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  but,  on  his  being  sent 
to  London,  his  sentence  was  altered,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  car- 
ried to  Tangiers  in  Africa.  He,  however,  obtained  the  favour  of 
being  permitted  to  retire  secretly  to  Ireland.  Several  of  the  other 
"  outted**'  ministers  were  likewise  ordered  to  prison,  and  some 
fined  for  similar  misdemeanours ;  numbers,  however,  in  Fife,  in 
the  north,  and  even  in  Edinburgh,*  laboured  with  much  success, 
while  '*  Mr  Blackadder  and  his  accomplices"  were  not  less  assidu- 
ous in  their  visits  to  the  west  and  in  the  south.  Professions  of 
greater  indulgence  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were,  notwith- 
standing these  proceedings,  held  out  to  them  by  Tweeddale,  who 
had  had  interviews  and  made  proposals  to  several  of  the  most 
eminent  then  under  hiding,  when  an  unfortunate  circumstance  put 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  favour  for  the  present. 

James  Mitchell,  a  preacher,  who  had  been  at  Pentland,  and 
was  by  name  exempted  from  the  indemnity,  considering  Sharpe 
the  prime  instigator  of  all  the  calamities  his  country  had  endured, 
and  was  enduring,  as  well  as  the  author  of  his  own  exclusion  from 
pardon,  and  having  heard  of  his  keeping  up  the  king'^s  letter  till 
the  last  six  were  executed  at  Edinburgh,  determined  to  free  the 
land  from  such  a  monster,  whom  he  viewed  in  the  light  of  an 
enemy  whose  life  he  had  a  right  to  take  in  self-defence,  as  well  as 
in  the  service  of  his  country ."f*  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
he  waited  for  the  primate,  July  11th,  at  the  head  of  Blackfriar's 

*  EirktoQ,  Welsh,  Blackadder,  Donald  Cargil,  and  many  othcn,  at  this  time  re- 
sided in  the  capital  for  months  together,  and  secretly  exercised  their  ministry. 
f  Vide  Testimony,  Naphtali. 
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Wynd,  where  his  house  was,  on  purpose  to  effect  it ;  and  having 
allowed  him  to  be  seated  in  his  coach,  deliberately  walked  up  and 
fired  at  him,  but  Honeyman,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  getting  up,  received  the  shot,  by  which  his  arm  was  shat- 
tered, and  Sharpe^  for  the  present,  escaped.  Mitchell,  after  firing, 
walked  away  coolly,  and  turning  down  Niddry'^s  Wynd,  went 
thence  to  Stevenlaw's  Close,  shifted  his  clothes,  and  returning  to 
the  High  Street,  without  being  discovered,  mixed  with  the  mul- 
titude who  had  collected,  but  who  were  giving  themselves  very 
little  concern  about  the  matter,  when  they  heard  that  it  was  only 
a  bishop  that  had  been  shot. 

Immediately  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised — the  city  gates  were 
shut — the  magistrates  were  ordered  to  make  strict  search  after 
Whigs  in  the  city  or  suburbs — the  constables  were  called  out,  and 
a  hundred  soldiers  sent  to  assist  them.  The  town  being  con- 
sidered a  place  where  those  who  were  proscribed  could  best  con- 
ceal themselves,  several  of  this  description  were  then  secretly  re- 
siding there,  and  had  narrow  escapes,  none  of  the  least  remarkable 
of  which  was  that  of  Maxwell  of  Monreith. 

Being  unacquainted  with  the  town  when  the  search  began,  he 
came  running  to  Nicol  Moffat,  a  stabler  in  the  Horse  Wynd,  and 
begged  him  to  conceal  him,  for  he  knew  of  no  shelter.  "  Alas  l"^ 
answered  Nicol,  "  there  is  not  a  safe  comer  in  my  house.'*''  But 
there  was  an  empty  meal-barrel  that  stood  at  the  head  of  a  table 
in  his  public  room,  and  he  added,  if  he  chose  to  go  in  there,  he 
would  put  something  over  and  cover  him.  There  was  no  alter- 
native, and  in  Mr  Maxwell  went.  Scarcely  was  he  out  of  sight 
when  a  constable  arrived,  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  demanded 
if  there  were  any  Whigs  there  ?  "  Ye  may  look  an'  see,^  replied 
Nicol  carelessly,  and  the  constable,  deceived  by  his  manner,  pro- 
ceeded no  further ;  but,  being  thirsty,  called  for  some  ale  for  his 
party,  and  they  sat  down  at  the  table.  While  drinking,  they 
began  talking  about  their  fruitless  search,  when  one  said  he  knew 
there  were  many  Whigs  in  town,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  there 
were  some  not  far  distant,  to  which  another  answered  with  an  oath, 
knocking  at  the  same  time  on  the  head  of  the  barrel,  "  there  may 
he  one  below  this  ;'*''  but  they  were  restrained  from  lifting  the  lid ; 
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and  when  they  had  finished  their  potations,  they  went  quietly 
away. 

Others  were  not,  however,  so  fortunate.     The  servant  girl  of  a 
Mr  Robert  Gray,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh  and  a  godly  man, 
having  quarrelled  with  her  mistress,  out  of  revenge  went  to  Sharpe, 
and  told  him  that  there  they  would  find  a  receptacle  of  Whigs, 
and  might  discover  the  assassin,  on  which  Mr  Oray  was  brought 
before  the  council.     Conjecturing  what  his  servant  might  have 
told,  he  at  once  informed  them  that  Major  Learmont,  Mr  Welsh, 
and  a  Mrs  Duncan,  a  minister'^s  widow,  had  dined  with  him  not 
long  before ;  but  with  regard  to  the  assassin  he  knew  nothing. 
The  advocate  then  going  up  familiarly,  after  a  short  conversation, 
took  the  ring  off  his  finger,  telling  him  he  had  use  for  it,  and  dis- 
patched a  messenger  of  his  own  with  it  to  Mrs  Oray  to  tell  her 
that  her  husband  had  discovered  all,  and  sent  this  as  a  token  that 
slie  might  do  the  same.     Deceived  by  this  trick,  worthy  of  the 
Inquisition,  she  acquainted  them  that  Mr  Welsh  sometimes  lodged 
with  Mrs  Kelso,  a  rich  widow,  and  preached  in  her  house,  and 
also  where  Mrs  Duncan  was  to  be  found.     Mrs  Gray  and  her  two 
female  friends  were  immediately  sent  to  prison,  and  soon  after 
brought  before  the  council,  when  Mrs  Kelso  was  fined  five  thou- 
sand merks  and  banished  to  the  plantations.     Mrs  Duncan  also 
was  sentenced  to  banishment,  and  only  escaped  torture  by  Rothes 
observing,  '^  it  was  not  customary  for  gentlewomen  to  wear  boots."*^ 
After  a  long  confinement,  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  relaxed ; 
but  Mr  Gray  felt  so  keenly,  from  having  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  so  much  suffering,  that  he  sickened,  and  died  within  a  few  days. 
Mr  Gillon,  the  '^outted*"  minister  of  Cavers,  likewise  met  his 
death  upon  this  occasion  in  a  very  inhuman  manner.     He  had 
retired  to  Currie,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  where,  being  apprehended  about  midnight  by  two  or 
three  rascally  soldiers,  who  pretended  to  be  searching  for  the 
bishop''8  assassin,  he  was  forced,  in  sport,  to  run  before  them  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  four  miles  to  the  West  Port,  where,  after  he  ar- 
rived, he  was  kept  standing  for  some  hours  in  tlie  open  air  before 
he  could  obtain  admission,  and  then  was  sent  to  lodge  in  a  cold 
jail.     Next  day,  on  being  brought  before  the  council,  he  was  re- 
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cognized  and  dismissed,  but  he  did  not  survive  the  treatment  he 
had  received  above  forty -eight  hours.  During  this  year,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  regulars,  the  militia  were  modelled, 
properly  officered,  and  prepared  for  service — ^a  circumstance  which, 
as  it  was  a  time  of  profound  peace,  might  have  created  some  mis- 
givings respecting  any  alteration  in  the  plans  of  government. 

[1669.]  Flattering  themselves  still  with  the  returning  favour 
of  government,  the  ministers  pursued  their  prohibited  labours,  and 
conventicles  continued  to  increase,  while  the  council,  impelled  on 
by  the  repeated  injunctions  of  the  king  and  solicitations  of  the 
prelates,  not  unfrequently  forgot  their  professions  of  moderation, 
and  proceeded  to  acts  which  might  have  dispelled  the  delusion. 
Conventicles  found  no  mercy.  The  magistrates  of  burghs  were 
now  made  responsible  for  any  that  might  be  held  within  their 
bounds ;  and  early  this  year,  the  civic  rulers  of  the  capital  were 
fined  fifty  pounds  sterling,  because  "  Mr  David  Hume,  late  mi- 
nister of  Coldingham,  took  upon  him  to  preach  in  the  house  of 
widow  Paton  on  the  last  Sunday  of  February" — a  circumstance, 
it  is  highly  probable,  the  worthy  provost  and  bailies  had  never 
heard  of  till  they  were  summoned  to  pay  for  the  exercise.  An 
act  of  council  immediately  followed,  prohibiting  every  person  from 
having  their  children  baptized  by  any  other  than  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  under  the  penalty,  to  an  heritor,  of  the  fourth  part  of  his 
valued  rent — a  tenant  <£^100  Scots  and  six  weeks'*  imprisonment — 
and  a  cottar  twenty,  and  the  same.  To  enforce  this  decree,  the  mi- 
litia were  to  be  employed  in  seizing  the  disobedient,  and  ordered  to 
be  supported  by  them,  while  on  this  service,  at  the  rate  of  one  shil- 
ling and  sixpence  sterling  each  man,  and  three  shillings  each  offi- 
cer per  day ;  at  the  same  time,  collectors  of  fines  were  appointed 
to  take  care  that  the  whole  penalty  was  exacted  ;  and  among 
these,  it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  observe  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale, 
a  papist,  required  to  see  a  measure  faithfully  executed,  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of  which  was,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery  ? 
then  it  seems  lamentably  on  the  increase — an  increase  the  coun- 
cil had  the  effrontery  to  aver,  was  owing  to  the  frequency  of  field- 
preaching. 

The  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  whose  jurisdiction  was  grievously 
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annoyed  by  these  pests,  was  peculiarly  virulent  in  his  opposition, 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Cochrane  (created  Earl  of  Dundonald  next 
year)  to  bring  before  a  committee  at  Ap,  eleven  ministers  of 
that  district  who  had  been  guilty  of  preaching  and  baptizing  irre- 
gularly. Upon  examination,  the  committee  were  inclined  to  dis- 
miss them,  but  his  lordship  insisted  upon  their  being  sent  to 
EdinbuTgh.  There  they  were  examined  before  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  and  acknowledged  that  they  had  allowed  others, 
besides  those  of  their  own  households,  to  attend  when  they  wor- 
shipped God  in  their  families  and  expounded  the  Scriptures,  but 
none  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  field-preaching, 
and  all  promised  to  demean  themselves  peaceably,  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  and  to  give  no  just  ground  of  offence.  Their  bre- 
thren, who  were  aware  that  temporizing  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose, were  dissatisfied  that  they  had  not  asserted  their  indefeasible 
right  as  ministers  of  Christ  to  preach  his  gospel ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  been  convinced  that  they  had  acted  too  faintly  in  his 
cause,  for  when  they  were  called  to  receive  sentence,  Mr  Fullar- 
ton,  the  "  outted**^  minister  of  St  Quivox,  in  name  of  the  rest,  ad- 
dressed the  Chancellor.  After  reminding  him  of  the  unshaken 
loyalty  which  the  Presbyterian  ministers  had  displayed  towards 
his  majesty  in  his  lowest  estate,  and  the  unlooked  for  return  they 
had  met  with,  he  added — "  But  now  seeing  we  have  received  our 
ministry  firom  Jesus  Christ,  and  must  one  day  give  an  account  to 
our  Master  how  we  have  performed  the  same,  wc  dare  have  no 
hand  in  the  least  to  unminister  ourselves ;  yea,  the  word  is  like  a 
fire  in  our  bosoms  seeking  for  vent ;  and  seeing,  under  the  force 
of  a  command  from  authority,  we  have  hitherto  ceased  from  the 
public  exercise  of  our  ministry,  and  are  wearied  with  forbearing, 
we  therefore  humbly  supplicate  your  lordship,  that  you  would 
deal  with  the  king^s  majesty  on  our  behalf,  that  at  least  the  in- 
dulgence granted  to  others  in  our  way  within  his  dominions,  may 
be  granted  to  us.'''*  Then,  after  requesting  to  be  delivered  from 
the  oppressive  tyranny  of  their  collector  of  the  fines,  a  Mr  Na- 
thaniel Fyfe,  whom  Kirkton  styles  "  a  poor  advocate,  and  alleyed 
to  one  of  the  bishops,'**  he  concluded  by  telling  him  it  would  be 
no  matter  of  regret  when  he  entered  eternity  and  stood  before 
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Christ'^s  tribunal,  that  he  had  acted  as  a  repairer  of  breaches  in  his 
church.  The  council  was  crowded  and  very  attentive,  but  the 
ministers  were  only  excused  for  the  time,  and  straitly  charged  in 
future  to  abstain  from  similar  practices,  on  pain  of  being  visited 
not  only  for  any  new,  but  likewise  for  their  old  transgressions  ; 
and  the  same  day  a  proclamation  was  issued,  strictly  forbidding 
all  conventicles,  and  rendering  all  the  heritors  in  the  western 
shires  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  every  such  meet- 
ing, on  pretence  of  religious  worship,  as  should  be  kept  in  any 
houses  or  lands  pertaining  to  them. 

How  Mr  Blackadder  escaped,  is  astonishing,  for  during  this 
year  he  seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  of  all  the  ministers, 
as  well  as  the  boldest.  In  the  month  of  January,  he  preached 
publicly  at  Fenwick,  and  continued  labouring  in  the  west,  till  his 
over-exertions,  more  suited  to  the  earnest  desires  of  the  people 
than  his  bodily  strength,  produced  an  illness  which  confined  him 
for  several  weeks.*  When  recovered  (June)  he  went  again  to 
his  "  diocese,"  round  by  Bonrowstownness,  where  he  established 
a  congregation  and  secured  to  them  the  freedom  of  undisturbed 
worship,  through  the  interest  of  hjs  relation  Major  Hamilton, 
who  was  the  Duke'*s  baUic  of  regality,  and  lived  at  Kinniel  House. 
At  the  request  of  the  Ladies  Blantyre,  Pollock,  and  Dundonald, 
he  preached  to  large  auditories,  sometimes  not  fewer  than  two 
thousand.  In  Livingstone,  he  administered  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord'^s  Supper,  and  the  example  was  followed  in  fifteen  or  six- 
teen adjacent  parishes.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  dispen- 
sation of  the  ordinances  were  attended  with  such  blessed  cfTects 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  enemy  raged.  Upon  a  humiliation 
day,  in  the  muir  of  Livingstone,  the  four  ministers  who  were  to 
preach  called  aside  several  of  the  gravest  and  most  sagacious  men 
of  the  bounds,  and  inquired  at  them  what  were  the  most  reprove- 
able  sins  they  observed  as  necessary  to  be  confessed  unto  God  in 


«     14 


Money  frequently  was  offered  bim  for  bearing  accidental  expenses.  Sereral  gen- 
tlemen contributed  sums,  and  collections  were  made  in  purpoae,  but  be  unifonmly 
declined  receiving  any  donation^  '  lest  bis  ministry  roiglit  bear  tbe  imputation  of  n 
coretous  and  mercenary  spirit,  or  the  enemy  bare  occasion  to  reproacb  their  came  as  if 
money  made  them  eager  to  preach/  " — OrictUotCt  Mem,  of  Blackadder,  p.  148. 
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these  bounds,  and  whereof  the  people  were  to  be  admonished 
that  they  might  the  better  know  how  to  carry  on  the  following 
work  of  the  day ;  the  men,  after  a  deliberate  pause,  answered,  as 
to  public  scandals  and  every  kind  of  profenity,  they  could  not 
say  much,  for  they  had  not  heard  of  any  outbreakings  of  fornica- 
tion, adultery,  or  drunkenness,  scarce  these  seven  years  past,  in 
that  parish  or  in  several  parishes  about,  since  the  public  preaching 
of  the  gospel  had  broke  up  among  them. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr  Hamilton  the  "  outted'^  minister  of 
Blantyre  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  answer  to 
the  council  for  holding  a  conventicle  in  his  own  house  in  Glasgow. 
Being  asked  how  many  hearers  were  in  use  to  attend  his  meeting  ? 
he  archly  answered,  that  for  these  several  years  past  the  poor  mi- 
nisters of  Christ  who  were  forced  from  their  flocks,  could  with 
difficulty  support  themselves  and  families,  and  could  neither  hire 
palaces  nor  castles.  They  might  then  easily  judge  what  kind  of 
houses  they  were  able  to  rent,  and  whether  they  could  hold  large 
companies.  His  reply  to  whether  others  than  his  family  were 
present  ?  was  equally  pointed — "  My  lords,  I  have  neither  hal- 
berts  nor  guards  to  keep  any  out.''''  One  of  the  members  who 
thought  his  sarcasms  bore  hard  on  the  archbishop,  reminded  him 
of  the  favour  he  had  got  from  his  lordship,  in  being  permitted  to 
remain  so  long  in  Glasgow.  "  Not  so  much,"  retorted  the  pri- 
soner, "  as  Paul  got  from  a  heathen  persecuting  Emperor,  for  he 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all 
that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
teaching  those  things  that  conceni  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all 
confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him  ;  but  both  the  honest  people 
of  Glasgow  and  myself  have  been  often  threatened  with  violence 
if  we  did  not  forbear.'*''  Finding  themselves  no  match  at  this 
species  of  interrogation,  the  council  demanded  if  he  was  willing 
to  give  bond  to  preach  no  more  in  that  way.  He  replied,  he  had 
got  his  commission  from  Christ,  and  would  not  voluntarily  re- 
strict himself  whatever  he  might  be  forced  to  do.  "An''  where 
got  you  that  commission  ?"  asked  the  Chancellor.  "  In  Matthew 
28th  chapter  and  19th  verse,  Go  teach  and  baptize.'"  "  That  is 
the  apostles''  commission,''"'  rejoined  Rothes ;  "  an''  do  you  set  up 
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,  pr^    **So,  my  lord,"  said  Mr  Hamilton,  "nor  for 

^  ^  ^rdina^  P^'^^^  ^^^^^'^j  ^^^  ^^**  place  contains  the  com- 

•f-^.     ^f  ordiaary  ministers  as  well  as  of  extraordinary  ambas- 

'"^^    When  again  asked,  if  he  would  give  assurance  that 

^ovld  neither  preach  nor  exercise  worship  anywhere  but  in  his 

^fn  house,  he  repeated  his  refusal,  and  was  sent  to  prison,  where 

he  ^7  ^^  ^  health  became  so  much  impaired  that  his  brother, 

gjr  Bobert  Hamilton  of  Silvertoun  Hill,  made  interest  and  got 

],iDi  released,  he  giving  bond  of  a  thousand  merks  to  compear 

irhen  called. 
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An  indulgence  propoeed^i^Partiallj  accepted  hy  the  inimBtenu«.Mr  Hutchison*!  ad- 
drwi, ,  ■ .  Prcwlamation  agalnflt  thote  who  refosed  it.*«.ArchbiBhop  of  Glaagow^i  le- 
momtmMxu^JPu'liament  assert  the  king's  sapremacj^^Yote  the  militia,  and  a 
teciuity  for  orthodox  ministers .»«.  Field-meeting  in  Flfe«.MDi£ference  between 
Prasbjteriaiifl  and  pielatists  in  doctrine  and  teaching^^Cnrates  distnrbed^««JLeo- 
tniing  forbid ...«,.  Compromising  ministerB«.^uoces8  of  the  gospel  «^  Remarkable 
meetings  at  the  Hill  of  Bath,  &c.«^Rage  of  the  Primate,.  ^Strange  escape  of  four 


A  BTATC  of  things  so  incongruous  could  not  long  exist.  An 
immense  majority  of  the  population,  including  almost  all  who 
had  anj  pretensions  to  religion,  were  decidedly  inimical  to  the 
Episcopalian  mode  of  worship.  The  churches  of  the  curates 
were  deserted,  and  themselves  despised,  while  the  exercises  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  attended  by  crowds.  Harsh 
methods  had  been  used,  and  had  but  exasperated  the  evil.  It  was, 
therefore,  now  proposed  to  try  what  more  lenient  measures  would 
produce,  and  an  insidious  indulgence  was  resorted  to,  by  which 
it  was  hoped  that  the  "  fanatics'^  might  be  divided  among  them- 
selves, or  cheated  into  compliance  with  a  modified  Episcopacy. 
Accordingly,  Tweeddale  having  privately  consulted  with  Messrs 
Robert  Douglas  and  John  Stirling,  late  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
prevailed  with  them  to  draw  up  a  letter  or  petition,  which  he 
carried  with  him  to  London,*  where  a  similar  system  of  cozenage 

*  Bomet  daima  this  service  for  a  letter  of  his  own.     "  I  being  there  (suomiet 
1669)  at  Hamilton,  and  haying  got  the  best  information  of  the  state  of  the  countr/ 
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was  canying  on  by  Charles  himself  with  the  non-confonnists,  and 
easily  obtained  &om  the  king  a  letter  of  indulgence.  By  it  the 
council  were  authorized  to  appoint  so  many  of  the  ministers 
ejected  by  the  Glasgow  act,  1662,  as  had  lived  peaceably,  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  charges,  if  unfilled  up,  and  to  allow  patrons 
to  present  to  other  vacant  parishes  such  as  they  should  approve. 
Those  of  them  who  should  take  collocation  from  the  bishop,  and 
keep  presbyteries  and  synods,  to  be  entitled  to  their  full  stipends ; 
those  who  woidd  not  take  collocation  to  have  only  tlie  glebe, 
manse,  and  a  moderate  allowance  ;  and  such  as  reAised  to  attend 
the  presbyteries  and  synods,  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
their  parishes.  But  none  were  to  admit  as  hearers  in  their  icon- 
gregations,  nor  as  participators  of  the  ordinances,  any  persons 
from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  without  the  consent  of  their  own 
parson.  The  ministers  not  thus  provided  for,  were  to  be  allowed, 
out  of  the  stipends  of  the  vacant  churches,  an  annual  pension  of 
four  hundred  merks,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  behave  them- 
selves peaceably.  This  indulgence,  limited  as  it  was,  was  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  the  prelate'^s  party.  The  councillors  long  con- 
tested it  at  the  board,  and  the  bishops,  with  some  of  "the  ortho- 
dox clergy,''*'  had  private  meetings  to  oppose  it ;  but  Sharpe,  who 
understood  the  subject  better,  is  said  to  have  advised  to  make  no 
objections  to  its  publication,  but  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the 
\jay  of  its  success,  by  clogging  it  in  every  possible  manner  with 
requirements,  to  which  he  knew  the  Presbyterians  could  not  con- 
sistently submit — a  line  of  conduct  which  his  party  followed,  and 
which  ultimately  gained  its  object.  Meanwhile,  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  composed  of  the  two  archbishops,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Tweeddale,  Kincardine,  and  Dun- 
donald,  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Lord  of  Lee,  to 


that  I  could,  with  a  long  Account  of  aU  I  had  heard,  to  tho  Lord  Tweeddale,  and  con- 
cluded it  with  an  advice  to  put  some  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  Pre8b7teriaii8  into 
the  vacant  churches,  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me  the  letter  was  so  well  liked  that  it 
was  read  to  the  king.  Such  a  letter  would  have  signified  nothing  if  Lord  Tweeddale 
had  not  been  fixed  in  the  same  notion.  So  my  principles  and  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
I  know  not  what  besides,  were  raised  to  make  my  advice  signify  somewhat/* — Hisi, 
vol.  i.  p.  413. 
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carry  his  majesty^s  pleasure  into  effect,  and  on  the  27th  July,  ten 
ministers  were  nominated  to  various  places. 

At  first  the  treacherous  boon  was  not  perceived  by  many  ex- 
cellent "outted"  ministers  in  its  naked  deformity.  They  thought 
that  it  opened  for  them  a  door  to  preach  the  gospel,  of  which 
they  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves,  and  imagined  that  by 
explicitly  avowing  their  sentiments  when  they  accepted  their 
appointments,  they  would  exonerate  their  consciences  and  satisfy 
their  brethren.  Accordingly,  when  these  ten  were  brought  be- 
fore the  council,  aftd  received  their  allotments,  accompanied  with 
injunctions,  Mr  George  Hutchison,  late  one  of  the  ministers  of 
fidinburgh,  transported  to  Irvine,  thus  spoke  : — "  My  lords,  I 
am  desired  in  the  name  of  my  brethren  present  to  acknowledge 
in  all  humility  and  thankfulness,  his  majesty's  royal  fiivour,  in 
granting  us  liberty  and  the  public  exercise  of  our  ministry,  after 
•so  long  a  restraint,  and  to  return  thanks  to  your  lordships  for 
having  been  pleased  to  make  us,  the  unworthiest  of  many  of  our 
brethren,  so  early  partakers  of  the  same.  We  having  received 
our  ministry  from  Jesus  Christ,  with  full  prescriptions  from  him 
for  regulating  us  therein,  must,  in  the  discharge  thereof,  be  ac- 
countable to  him  ;  and  as  there  can  be  nothing  more  desirable  or 
refreshing  to  us  upon  earth,  than  to  have  free  liberty  of  the 
exercise  of  our  ministry,  under  the  protection  of  lawful  authority 
— ^the  excellent  ordinance  of  God,  and  to  us  most  dear  and 
precious — so  we  purpose  and  resolve  to  behave  ourselves,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ministry,  with  that  wisdom  and  prudence  which 
becomes  faithful  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  demean  our- 
selves towards  lawfrd  authority — notwithstanding  of  our  own 
judgment  in  church  affairs — as  well  becomes  loyal  subjects,  and 
that  from  a  principle  of  conscience.  And  now,  my  lords,  our 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  the  Lord  may  bless  his  majesty  in  his 
person  and  government,  and  your  lordships  in  your  public  admi- 
nistrations ;  and  especially,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  mind, 
testified  in  his  letter,  wherein  his  singular  moderation  eminently 
appears,  that  others  of  our  brethren  may  in  due  time  be  made 
sharers  of  the  liberty,  that,  through  his  majesty's  favour,  we  now 
enjoy.'' 
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Mr  Hutchison'^s  address  neither  pleased  the  council  nor  satis- 
fied his  brethren.  The  latter  thought  it  did  not  assert  with 
sufficient  plainness  the  sole  kingship  of  Christ  in  his  church,  nor 
bear  an  honest  enough  testimony  against  the  usurpation  of  diaries 
and  his  council.  The  rest,  who  were  selected  for  a  similar  favour, 
had  therefore  resolved  to  be  more  downright,  but  they  were 
never  allowed  an  opportunity.  The  council,  who  wished  to  hear 
no  more  upon  the  subject,  sent  their  appointments  to  them. 
The  whole  number  under  the  first  indulgence  amounted  to  forty- 
three.  They  were  willingly  received  by  the  people,  and  as  they 
abstained  from  controversial  subjects  and  confined  themselves  to 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  it  was  remarked  that  they  were 
eminently  countenanced  of  the  Lord  in  their  labours. 

As  had,  however,  always  been  anticipated  by  the  more  un- 
bending part  of  the  ministry,  this  partial  relaxation  to  a  few 
was  accompanied  by  harsher  measures  against  the  rest,  especially 
those  who,  choosing  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  could  not  in 
conscience  comply  with  the  mandates  of  those  rulers,  and  desist 
from  declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  as  He,  in  his  provi- 
dence, gave  them  opportunity.  A  fresh  proclamation  was  issued, 
(August  3,)  commanding  all  heritors  to  delate  to  the  next  ma- 
gistrates, any  who,  within  their  bounds,  should  take  upon  them  to 
preach  and  carry  on  worship  in  any  unwarrantable  meetings,  that 
they  might  be  thrown  into  prison — the  magistrates  of  burghs 
were  required  to  detain  them  till  further  orders — and  the  lieges 
were  likewise  informed,  that  the  laws  would  be  rigidly  put  in  exe- 
cution against  all  withdrawers  from  public  worship  in  their  respec- 
tive congregations.  These,  however,  were  only  preparatory  to  se- 
verer parliamentary  enactments,  which  confirmed  the  worst  suspi- 
cions of  those  who  uniformly  distrusted  the  equivocal  toleration 
of  their  rulers,  and  justified  their  refusal  to  come  to  any  compro- 
mise as  a  matter  of  sound  policy,  even  had  it  not  been  a  point 
of  conscience.  In  the  interim,  the  prelates  pursued  their  own 
measures,  to  render  abortive  the  provision  intended  for  the  unin- 
dulged,  but  quiet,  part  of  the  brethren.  They  procured  that  the 
act  of  parliament  which  allotted  all  vacant  stipends,  since  1664, 
to  the  support  of  the  universities,  should  be  examined  into ;  nor 
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does  it  appear  that  any  one  of  the  suiFcrers  ever  received  a  far- 
thing from  that  fund.  Mr  John  Park,  one  of  the  ten,  late  minis- 
ter of  Stranraer,  was  reponed  to  his  own  parish,  but  the  bishop 
of  Galloway,  three  days  after  the  coancil^s  nomination,  admitted 
one  Nasmith  to  the  chaise ;  and  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  ra- 
ther because  the  people  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  their  late 
pastor,  the  council  rather  chose  to  submit  to  the  insult  done  their 
authority,  than  disoblige  the  prelate,  and  confirmed  the  intruder 
in  his  office. 

A  project  of  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  the 
ostensible  reason  for  assembling  the  Scottish  parliament  after  six 
years^  interval.  The  project  came  to  nothing ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, it  subserved  the  ambition  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  appointed 
Commissioner.  The  elections  went  entirely  in  favour  of  his  party, 
and  he  was  received  in  Scotland  with  little  less  pomp  than  if 
he  had  been  the  sovereign,  for  his  opponents  were  eager  to  de- 
precate his  anger ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
wishes,  fondly  believed  that  he  was  still  in  heart  with  them,  though 
he  had  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  act  otherwise,  in  which 
they  were  the  more  confirmed  by  an  incident  that  occurred  two 
days  before  the  parliament  sat  down,  which  yet  was  only  a  politi- 
cal iracas.  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  one  of  the 
stoutest  assertors  of  the  king'^s  absolute  supremacy,  when  it  over- 
turned Presbyterianism  and  settled  Episcopacy,  was  by  no  means 
so  clear  about  his  majesty^s  right  to  set  aside  the  laws  when  he 
trenched  upon  the  functions  of  the  bishops,  and  granted  relief  to 
the  persecuted  ministers.  He,  therefore,  in  the  Episcopal  synod 
of  Glasgow,  caused,  or  allowed,  a  remonstrance  to  be  drawn  up 
against  the  indulgence,  representing  it  as  an  illegal  stretch  of 
power,  and  likely  to  be  destructive  to  the  church.  Unfortunately 
for  the  right  reverend  father,  he  stood  opposed  both  to  Lauder- 
dale and  Sharpe,  and  the  afiair  being  brought  before  the  council, 
his  lordship  was  ordered  to  produce  the  paper,  which  was  for- 
warded to  the  king ;  and  James  Ramsay,  dean  of  Glasgow,  and 
Arthur  Ross,  parson,  who  had  drawn  it  up,  were  severely  repri- 
manded— the  paper  suppressed — and  "  all  his  majesty^s  lieges,  of 
what  function  or  quality  soever,  discharged  from  countenancing 
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or  owning  the  same.^^  Lauderdale  did  not,  however,  long  allow 
the  Presbyterians  to  remain  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  sentiments. 
In  his  speech  to  parliament,  which  met  on  the  19th,  he  assured 
them  of  the  king^s  unalterable  determination  to  support  Episco- 
pacy— avowed  his  own  attachment  to  it — and  inveighed  against 
conventicles,  whose  entire  suppression  he  urged,  as  his  majesty 
having  granted  an  indulgence,  would  never  now  consent  to  tole- 
rate them. 

The  parliament,  like  their  predecessors,  showed  every  inclina- 
tion to  comply  with  whatever  was  required ;  and  in  their  first  act 
asserted  and  declared,  that  his  majesty  had  the  supreme  authority 
and  supremacy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical 
within  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the 
external  government  and  policy  of  the  church  did  properly  be- 
long to  the  king  and  his  successors,  as  an  inherent  right  of  the 
crown,  who  might  emit  such  orders  concerning  the  external  go- 
vernment of  the  church — the  persons  employed  in  it — their  meet- 
ings, and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  there,  as  in  their  royal  wis- 
dom they  should  think  fit,  which,  when  entered  in  the  books  of 
council  and  duly  published,  were  to  be  obeyed  by  all  his  majes- 
ty's subjects,  any  law,  act,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Even  the  bishops  themselves  were  not  greatly  delighted 
with  this  act,  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  retained  any  lingering  re- 
spect for  the  religious  liberties  of  their  country,  were  only  induced 
to  support  it  by  the  representations  of  Lauderdale,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  some  check  upon  the  bishops,  whose  insolence 
was  intolerable ;  but  the  consistent  Presbyterians  saw  in  it  no- 
thing but  the  assumption  of  an  anti-christian  power,  which  no  ma- 
gistrate on  earth  had  any  right  to  possess,  and  it  afforded  to  them 
another  and  a  stronger  objection  than  they  previously  had,  to  ac- 
cepting any  indulgence  from  the  king.  The  conduct  of  the  coun- 
cil in  embodying  the  militia,  and  thus,  under  another  name,  esta- 
blishing a  standing  army  in  Scotland,  was  next  approved  of  by  an 
ex  post  facto  act,  empowering  his  majesty  to  do  what  had  been 
already  done,  and  declaring  this  also  an  inherent  right  of  the 
crown.  Then  followed  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  persons  of 
the  orthodox  ministers. 
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It  seems  three  women,  or  men  in  womens'  clothes,  most  pro- 
bably the  former,  had,  daring  the  sammer,  on  one  night  about 
nine  or  ten  o^clock,  come  into  the  house  of  John  Row,  curate  of 
Balmaclellan,  in  Galloway — who  afterwards  turned  a  papist — and 
taking  him  out  of  his  ^^  naked  bed,*^^  had  inflicted  upon  his  carcass 
a  very  irreverent  flagellation,  after  which,  it  is  said,  they  opened 
his  tmnk  and  took  away  what  they  had  a  mind ;  for  this,  the 
heritors  of  the  parish  were  fined  <£^1200  Scots.  Mr  Lyon,  curate  at 
Orr,  was  searched  for,  but  missed ;  and,  it  was  reported,  his  house 
was  spoiled ;  for  which  his  parishioners  were  assessed  in  the  sum 
of  six  hundred  merks.  These  sums  having  been  levied  by  order 
of  the  privy  council,  this  act  was  procured  to  legitimate  all  simi- 
lar exactions  in  future,  and,  like  almost  every  other  enactment  of 
tliis  period,  added  a  new  link  to  the  chain  of  despotism.  The 
forfeitnies  inflicted  by  the  Court  of  Justiciary  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, legalized  by  an  act  of  this  congregation  of  sycophants,  whose 
session  ended  on  the  23d  of  December. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  first  field  meeting  was  held 
in  Fife.  Mr  John  Blackadder  having  gone  to  visit  his  two  friends, 
Sir  James  Stewart  and  Sir  John  Chiesly,  who  were  then  impri- 
soned in  Dundee,  Lady  Balcanquhal  invited  him  to  preach  in  her 
house — ^the  only  species  of  conventicle  yet  known  in  that  district ; 
but  he  fearlessly  caused  public  advertisement  to  be  made,  that  all 
that  were  athirst  might  come  without  money  and  without  price. 
"  Let  all  the  world,'^  said  he,  "  see  that  you  do  not  huddle  up  so 
profitable  and  honest  a  work,  or  keep  it  to  yourselves ;  for  my 
part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow,  in  the  face  of  danger  or  death,  I 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.^^  A 
multitude  in  consequence  assembled,  too  numerous  for  the  house 
to  contain,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  the  fields.  Many  were 
much  aflTected ;  and  some,  who  were  present,  when  asked,  what 
they  thought  of  the  work  ?  answered  with  tears,  that  they  had 
never  seen  such  a  day,  and  were  eager  to  know  when  such  an  op- 
portunity might  occur  again. 

[1670.]  Under  whatever  figure  of  speech  it  might  be  disguised, 
it  was  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  what  was  the  dispute  be- 
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tween  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  It  was  not  a 
mere  form  of  church  government — it  was  not  a  question  about 
obedience  to  lawful  rulers.  It  was  a  contest  between  light  and 
darkness — it  was,  whether  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  was  to 
be  freely  preached  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  or  was  it 
not  P  Historians,  or  men  styling  themselves  historians,  in  oyer- 
looking  this  circumstance,  either  do  not  understand  or  wilfully 
avert  their  eyes  ttom  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  persecution, 
from  this  date  till  Both  well  Bridge,  when  it  again  became  mingled 
with  political  matters.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  proceedings  of  the  privy  council  and  of  parliament  this 
year,  would  have  sufficiently  cleared  it.  Mr  Andrew  Boyd, 
minister  of  Carmunnock,  was,  in  the  month  of  January,  commit- 
ted to  close  confinement  in  Stirling  Castle,  for  having  preached 
to,  and  met,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  God,  with  his  former 
parishioners.  Nor  would  his  defence  be  listened  to,  although  he 
pled  the  necessity  of  preaching  the  gospel  when  ignorance  and 
profanity  so  much  abounded,  and  so  many  souls  were  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  The  ministers  of  Newbattle,  Strathaven, 
and  Symington,  were  similarly  treated,  although  they  appear  only 
to  have  followed  the  apostolic  practice,  and  "  ceased  not  in  every 
house  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.*^^  Some  fines  were  at  the 
same  time  levied  upon  those  who  attended.  One  lady  (Helder- 
ston)  was  fined  four  hundred  merks  for  having  had  a  conventicle 
in  her  house  in  Edinburgh — a  merchant,  for  having  had  his  child 
baptized,  was  mulcted  in  two  hundred — ^and  four  citizens,  for 
being  present,  paid  each  one  hundred  pounds — although,  as  a 
venerable  minister  observed  before  the  council,  there  was  as  yet 
no  law  of  Scotland  forbidding  the  worship  of  God,  which  was  the 
only  crime  laid  to  their  chaige. 

While  the  "  outted*"  ministers  were  forbid  to  exercise  their 
ministry  in  any  shape,  those  who  were  indulged  soon  began  to 
experience  that  their  liberty  was  by  no  means  perfect  freedom. 
The  first  link  that  was  added  to  their  chain,  was  a  prohibition 
from  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  their  people  in  the  manner  they 
thought  best  fitted  to  convey  instruction.     It  is  evident  that,  in 
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stated  congregations,  an  exposition  of  connected  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  what  is  generally  known  in  Scotland  as  "  lecturing,'"*  is 
eminently  calculated  to  improve  and  edify  the  church ;  and  this 
had  been  an  old  method  employed  by  the  most  distinguished  and 
successful  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  The  indulged  continued 
the  practice ;  but  for  this  the  uneducated  and  worthlesss  crew  who 
had  been  thrust  into  their  charges  were  totally  unfit,  and  their 
pulpit  exhibitions  only  encountered  the  scorn  of  their  hearers — 
sometimes  perhaps  too  rudely  expressed. 

Complaints  were  therefore  made  to  the  privy  council,  and  their 
superior  ability  and  mode  of  teaching  were  imputed  as  crimes  to 
the  indulged,  whose  favour  with  the  people,  by  the  same  reason- 
ing, was  considered  the  cause  of  their  hatred  to  the  curates.  They 
were  in  consequence  forbid  to  lecture,  and  a  commission  was 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  Dum- 
fries, Kincardine,  and  Dundonald,  the  Lord  Clerk  Register,  and 
Lieotenant-General  Drummond,  or  any  four  of  them,  to  '^  put  to 
due  and  rigorous  execution  the  acts  of  parliament  and  councils'^ 
respecting  "  pretended  "*'  religious  meetings,  the  security  of  the 
orthodox  clergy,  and  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  indulged 
ministers.  The  charges  of  outrage  brought  forward  by  the  legal 
incumbents  against  their  parishioners,  were  in  some  cases  villan- 
ously  false,  and  in  others  ridiculously  exaggerated.  One  Jeffray, 
curate  of  Maybole,  accused  the  Whigs  of  having  attempted  to 
shoot  him,  and  produced  a  volume  contused  by  a  ball,  which  he 
said  had  saved  his  life,  having  been  in  his  bosom  when  he  was 
fired  at ;  but,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  clothes  he 
wore  at  the  time  were  untouched,  the  blockhead  having  forgot  to 
perforate  his  garments  when  he  wounded  his  book.  This  precious 
evangelist  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed ;  but  when  there  hap- 
pened to  be  any  g^round  for  complaint,  the  case  was  remitted  to 
Edinbuigh,  and  the  punishment  was  extravagant.  Some  idle 
boys  had  thrown  a  bit  of  rotten  wood  at  the  curate  of  Kilma- 
comb  while  he  was  holding  forth ;  and  when  he  left  the  pulpit  in 


•  There  is  not  a  more  delightful  example  of  this  mode  of  teaching  than  I^ighton'a 
expontion  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter. 
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terror,  they  followed  the  Aigitive,  huzzaing  and  shouting,  till  he 
reached  the  manse.  For  this  boyish  insolence,  which  probably 
merited  a  whipping,  four  of  the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  be 
transported  to  the  plantations !  and  the  heritors  of  the  parish 
were  fined  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  which  Mr  John  Irvine, 
the  said  curate,  received  as  a  solatium.  The  parson  of  Glasford^s 
house  was  robbed  by  common  thieves,  one  of  whom  being  after- 
wards executed  for  another  crime,  confessed  the  fact.  The 
Whigs,  however,  were  accused,  and  the  parish  paid  one  thousand 
pounds  Scots  for  having  maltreated  a  man  they  had  only  despised. 
These  instances  may  serve  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times  which 
all  our  historians  agree  in  representing  as  mild  and  moderate,  and 
certainly  the  managers  were  so,  in  comparison  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  indulged  ministers  were  examined  by  the 
commissioners  as  to  whether  they  had  desisted  from  lecturing ; 
but  the  equivocal  shifts  to  which  they  had  recourse,  exposed  them 
to  the  animadversions  of  their  stricter  brethren,  and  did  not  exalt 
their  characters  with  the  prelatical  party.  Some  read  a  whole 
chapter,  naming  one  verse  only  as  a  text.  Others  read  two  chap- 
ters, and  offered  a  few  observations ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  ser- 
vice they,  in  general,  never  exceeded  the  length  of  half  an  hour, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  redeeming  qualification,  for  the  visit- 
ing committee  neither  silenced  nor  removed  any  of  them.  They 
contrived  also  to  celebrate  the  29th  of  May  in  a  manner  equally 
illusive,  by  contriving  to  have  a  baptism,  a  diet  of  catechising,  or 
their  week-day  sermon,  upon  that  anniversary  day ;  but  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  people  was  kept  alive  by  the  exiled  ministers.  Mr 
John  Brown,  late  minister  of  Wamphray,  and  Mr  John  Living- 
ston, both  wrote,  condemning  such  duplicity  in  practice,  and  ex- 
posing its  danger,  though  at  the  same  time  they  expressed  them- 
selves affectionately  with  respect  to  their  brethren,  the  men  whose 
conduct  they  condemned.  Nor  did  the  visiting  committee  fulfil 
the  expectation  of  their  employers.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Sarum,  was  at  this  period  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  and  as  he  was  respectable  both  for  his 
talents  and  conduct — moderate  in  his  principles  regarding  church 
government,  and  a  friend  to  toleration,  the  commission  were  con- 
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siderablj  influenced  by  his  advice,  vhich,  from  bis  first  outset  in 
life,  was  uniformly  opposed  to  all  persecution ;  and  also  by  that 
of  the  amiable  Leighton,  who  with  much  reluctance  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  hold  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  in  cammendam^ 
upon  the  resignation  of  Alexander  Burnet,  whose  conduct  in  the 
remonstrance  being  offensive  to  his  majesty,  had  rendered  it  re- 
quisite for  him  to  demit.  They  therefore,  though  they  imprisoned 
and  harassed  a  number  of  the  Presbyterians  for  not  attending  the 
church,  and  for  attending  conventicles,  yet,  because  they  did  not 
execute  in  their  full  rigour  the  instructions  and  proclamations  of 
the  privy  council,  were  reckoned  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  Epis- 
copacy. 

A  great  desire  to  hear  continued  to  increase  and  to  prevail 
during  this  period ;  and  these  servants  of  Christ — ^who  could  not 
consent  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  bound,  followed  by  vast 
multitudes,  when  they  could  not  find  accommodation  within  any 
common  house — ^imitating  the  example  of  their  Lord,  chose  the 
field  for  their  cathedral,  and,  with  the  heavens  for  their  canopy, 
and  the  mountain  side  for  their  benches,  preached  boldly  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation.  The  most  remarkable  assemblage  of  this  kind 
which  had  yet  occurred,  was  that  held,  18th  June,  on  the  Hill  of 
Beath,  near  Dunfermline,  of  which  one  of  the  presiding  ministers 
has  left  an  account,  and  which  I  insert  in  his  own  language. 
They  could  not  now,  however,  be  held  with  the  same  security  as 
formerly,  for  the  council  had  offered  a  reward  to  the  soldiery  for 
dispersing  these  meetings  and  apprehending  the  minister,  or  such 
as  could  give  information  concerning  him,  with  the  most  consider- 
able heritors  and  tenants,  who  were  all  rendered  liable  to  impri- 
sonment and  fine.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  appoint  watches 
and  take  precautions  for  their  personal  security ;  and  as  people  of 
that  rank  generally  went  armed,  they  did  not  lay  them  aside  when 
their  attendance  on  gospel  ordinances  was  threatened  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  violence.  Upon  this  occasion,  Burnet  says,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  '^  many  of  these  came  in  their  ordinary  arms,  that 
gave  a  handle  to  call  them  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,'^  vol.  i.  p. 
430.  Though  the  spot  was  not  distinctly  marked  out,  it  was, 
during  the  preceding  week,  pretty  generally  understood,  and  a 
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vast  congregation  gathered  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
comitry. 

"  On  Saturday  afternoon,"  says  the  narrator,  "  people  had  begun 
to  assemble.  Many  lay  on  the  hill  all  night ;  some  stayed  aboat 
a  constable^s  house,  near  the  middle  of  the  hill ;  several  others 
were  lodged  near  about,  among  whom  was  Barscob  and  nine  or 
ten  Gdloway  men.  The  minister,  Mr  Blackadder,  came  privately 
from  Edinburgh  on  the  Saturday  night,  with  a  single  gentleman 
in  his  company.  At  Inverkeithing,  he  slept  all  night  in  his  clothes, 
and  got  up  very  early  expecting  word  where  the  place  of  meeting 
was  to  be,  which  the  other  minister  (Mr  John  Dickson)  was  to 
advertise  him  of.  However,  he  got  no  information,  and  so  set 
forward  in  uncertainty.  Near  the  hill,  he  met  one  sent  by  the 
minister  to  conduct  him  to  a  house  hard  by,  where  he  resolved, 
with  the  advice  of  the  people,  to  go  up  the  hill  for  the  more  se- 
curity and  the  better  seeing  about  them.  When  they  came, 
they  found  the  people  gathered  and  gathering,  and  lighting  at  the 
constable^s  house,  who  seemed  to  make  them  welcome.  While 
they  were  in  the  house,  a  gentleman  was  espied  coming  to  the 
constable^s  door  and  talking  friendly  with  him,  who  went  away 
down  the  hill.  This  gave  occasion  of  new  suspicion  and  to  be 
more  on  their  guard.  However,  they  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
work,  and  commit  the  event  to  the  Lord. 

"  When  a  fit  place  for  the  meeting  and  setting  up  of  the  tent 
was  provided — which  the  constable  concurred  in — Mr  Dickson 
lectured  and  preached  the  forenoon  of  the  day.  Mr  Blackadder 
lay  at  the  outside  within  hearing,  having  care  to  order  matters 
and  see  how  the  watch  was  kept.  In  time  of  lecture  he  perceived 
fellows  driving  the  people^s  horses  down  the  brae,  which  he  sup- 
posed was  a  design  to  carry  them  away.  He  rising  quietly  from 
his  place,  asked  them  what  they  meant  ?  They  answered,  it  was 
to  drive  them  to  better  grass.  However,  he  caused  them  bring 
them  all  back  again  within  sight.  After  Mr  Dickson  bad  lectured 
for  a  considerable  space,  he  took  to  his  discourse,  and  preached 
on  1  Cor.  XV.  26.  '  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet.**  In  time  of  service,  some  ill-affected 
country  people  dropped  in  among  them,  which  being  observod  by 
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Mr  Blackadder  and  those  appointed  to  watch,  he  resolved  to  suffer 
all  to  come  and  hear,  but  intended  to  hinder  the  going  awaj  of 
any  with  as  little  noise  as  might  be.  Among  others  came  two 
youths^  the  curators  sons,  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows  at 
their  back,  who  looked  sturdily ;  but  after  they  heard,  they  looked 
more  soberly.  The  two  young  men  were  heard  to  say  they  would 
go  near  the  tent  and  walk  about  to  the  backside  of  it,  which  some 
who  were  appointed  to  watch  seeing,  followed  quickly,  so  they 
halted  on  their  way.  The  man  that  came  to  the  constable^s  house 
in  the  morning  was  seen  at  the  meeting,  and  kept  a  special  eye 
upon ;  essaying  to  go  away  to  his  horse  at  the  constable^s,  two 
able  men  of  the  watch  went  after,  and  asked  why  he  went  away  ? 
He  answered,  he  was  but  going  to  take  a  drink.  They  told  him 
they  would  go  with  him,  and  desired  him  to  haste  and  not  hinder 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  preaching ;  so  he  came  back ;  but  he 
was  intending  to  go  and  inform  the  lieutenant  of  the  militia  who 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  gathering  his  men.  However,  the 
sermon  closed  without  disturbance  about  eleven  hours  in  the  fore- 
day,  the  work  having  begun  about  eight. 

^^  Mr  Blackadder  was  to  preach  in  the  afternoon.  He  retired 
to  be  private  for  a  little  meditation.  Hearing  a  noise,  he  ob- 
served some  bringing  back  the  curate^s  two  sons  with  some  vio- 
lence, which  he  seeing,  rebuked  them  who  were  leading  them,  and 
bade  let  them  come  back  freely  without  hurt ;  and  he  engaged 
for  them  they  would  not  go  away ;  so  they  staid  quietly,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned  and  entered  into  the  tent. 
After  some  pre&ce,  which  was  countenanced  with  much  influence, 
not  only  on  professed  friends,  but  on  those  ako  who  came  with  ill 
intentions,  so  that  they  stood  as  men  astonished  with  great  seem- 
ing gravity  and  attention,  particularly  the  two  young  men.  It 
was  indeed  a  composing  and  gaining  discourse,  'holding  forth  the 
great  design  of  the  gospel  to  invite  and  make  welcome  all  sorts 
of  sinners  without  exception.  After  prayer,  he  read  for  text, 
1  Cor.  ix.  16.  '  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  have  nothing 
to  glory  of,  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  wo  is  unto  me  if 
I  preach  not  the  gospel.^ 

*^  After  he  had  begun,  a  gentleman  on  horseback  came  to  the 
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meeting  and  some  few  with  him.  He  was  the  lieutenant  of  the 
militia  on  that  part  of  the  country,  who  lighting,  gave  his  horse 
to  hold,  and  came  in  among  the  people  on  the  minister'^s  left 
hand,  stood  there  a  space,  and  heard  peaceably.  Then  essaying 
to  get  to  his  horse,  some  of  the  watch  did  greatly  desire  he  would 
stay  till  the  preaching  was  ended,  telling  him  his  abrupt  departure 
would  offend  and  alarm  the  people.  But  he  refusing  to  stay,  be- 
gan to  threaten  drawing  his  staff.  They  fearing  he  was  going  to 
bring  a  party  to  trouble  them,  did  grip  and  hold  him  by  force  as 
he  was  putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup.  Upon  this  Barscob  and 
another  young  man,  who  were  on  the  opposite  side,  seeing  him 
drawing  his  staff,  which  they  thought  to  be  a  sword,  presently  ieq 
each  with  a  bent  pistol,  crying  out — '  Rogue,  are  you  drawing  ?"* 
Though  they  raised  a  little  commotion  on  that  side,  yet  the  bulk 
of  the  people  were  very  composed.  The  minister  seeing  Barscob 
and  the  other  so  hastening  to  be  at  him,  fearing  they  should  have 
killed  him,  did  immediately  break  off  to  step  aside  for  composing 
the  business,  and  desired  the  people  to  sit  still  till  he  returned, 
for  he  was  going  to  prevent  mischief.  Some  not  willing  he  should 
venture  himself,  laboured  to  hinder  him.  He  thrust  himself  from 
them,  and  pressing  forward,  cried — '  I  charge  and  obtest  you  not 
to  meddle  with  him  or  do  him  any  hurt,^  which  had  such  influence 
on  them,  that  they  professed  afterwards  they  had  no  more  power 
to  meddle  with  him.  The  lieutenant  seeing  it  was  like  to  draw 
to  good  earnest,  was  exceeding  afraid  and  all  the  men  he  had ; 
but  hearing  the  minister  discharging  the  people  to  hurt  him,  he 
thrust  near  to  be  at  the  minister  who  had  cried — '  What  is  the 
matter,  gentlemen  ?'  Whereon  the  lieutenant  said,  *  I  cannot 
get  leave,  sir,  to  stand  on  my  own  ground  for  thir  men.'*  The 
minister  said,  '  Let  me  see,  sir,  who  will  offer  to  wrong  you ;  they 
shall  as  soon  wrong  myself;  for  we  came  here  to  offer  violence  to 
no  man,  but  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  ;  and,  sir,  if  you  be 
pleased  to  stay  in  peace,  you  shall  be  as  welcome  as  any  here ; 
but  if  you  will  not,  you  may  go,  we  shall  compel  no  man."* 
*  But,**  said  he,  '  they  have  taken  my  horse  from  me/  Then  the 
minister  called  to  restore  his  horse,  seeing  he  would  not  stay  will- 
ingly.    Then  he  was  dismissed  without  harm  at  the  minister's 
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entreaty,  who  judged  it  most  convenient  that  the  gentlemen  and 
others  to  whom  he  should  report  it,  might  have  more  occasion  of 
conviction  that  both  ministers  and  people  who  used  to  meet  at 
such  meetings,  were  peaceable,  not  set  on  revenge,  but  only  en- 
deavouring to  keep  up  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  purity 
and  power,  in  as  harmless  and  inoffensive  a  way  as  was  possible. 
Some  of  the  company,  indeed,  would  have  compelled  and  bound 
him  to  stay  if  he  had  not  been  peaceable ;  but  they  were  con- 
vinced afterwards  that  it  was  better  to  let  him  go  in  peace.  The 
whole  time  of  this  alarm  on  that  quarter,  all  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple sat  still  composedly — ^which  was  observed  more  than  ordinary 
in  any  meeting  either  before  or  after — seeing  such  a  stir.  As  in 
many  other  things  the  mighty  power  and  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
to  be  seen  in  that  day^s  work,  and  the  fruit  that  followed  thereon. 

^'  When  the  lieutenant  was  gone,  the  rest  that  dropped  in 
through  the  day,  with  the  curate^s  two  sons,  staying  still,  not  offer- 
ing to  follow.  After  the  composing  that  stir,  which  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  the  minister  returned  to  the  tent,  and  followed  out 
the  rest  of  his  work,  preaching  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
with  singular  countenance,  especially  after  composing  the  tumult. 
All  the  time  there  were  several  horse  riding  hither  and  thither  on 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  view  of  the  people,  but  none  offered  to 
come  near ;  for  a  terror  had  seized  on  them,  as  was  heard  after- 
wards and  confessed  by  some  of  themselves.  The  minister,'  ap- 
prehending the  people  might  be  alarmed  with  fear,  that  they  could 
not  hear  with  composure — though  none  did  appear — did  for  their 
cause  close  sooner  than  he  intended,  though  the  people  professed 
afterwards,  and  said  they  would  rather  he  had  continued  longer, 
for  they  found  none  either  wearied  or  afraid. 

^*  The  minister  that  preached  in  the  afternoon,  with  about  six- 
teen or  twenty  of  the  ablest  men,  went  to  the  constable''s  house, 
where  they  had  prepared  dinner,  and  would  have  him  and  his 
company  come  in  to  dine ;  but  he  calling  for  a  little  drink  and 
bread  on  horseback,  the  rest  also  taking  something  without  doors, 
and  missing  the  other  minister,  feared  lest  some  of  the  enemy  in 
dismissing  had  apprehended  him.  So,  leaving  the  rest  at  the 
house,  he  rode  up  the  hill  again,  with  some  others  who  were  on 

2c 
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horseback,  to  seek  him ;  for  he  said  he  would  not  go  without  the 
other  minister,  but  resolved  to  cause  rescue  him  if  he  had  been 
taken ;  and  coming  to  the  place  where  the  meeting  had  been, 
some  of  the  people  told  him  the  minister  had  taken  horse  with 
another  gentleman  a  little  before  the  close ;  upon  which  he  re- 
turned again  to  the  company  at  the  house,  who  desired  him  to 
ride  away,  they  being  on  foot.  He  told  them  he  would  stay,  and 
also  desired  them  to  stay,  till  they  should  see  all  the  people  get 
safe  from  the  hill ;  and  when  all  were  peaceably  dismissed,  he 
with  another  on  horseback,  rode  to  the  Queensferry.  The  rest 
being  able  men  and  on  foot,  were  to  follow.  When  he  came  thi- 
ther, none  of  the  boats  would  go  over  at  that  time,  the  country 
being  ill  set  and  in  such  a  stir.  It  was  not  thought  fit  he  should 
stay  on  that  side  of  the  water,  therefore  he  rode  up  three  or  four 
miles,  expecting  to  get  boat  at  Limekilns ;  but  that  being  gone 
over  with  others  at  the  meeting  before,  he  rode  forward  towards 
Kingcaim,  where  they  again  essayed  at  Hoggin^s-neuk ;  but  the 
boat  being  on  the  other  side,  they  were  forced  to  ride  on  towards 
Stirling.  He  came  thither  about  nine  at  night ;  and  after  they 
had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  rode  through  some  back  lanes  of  the 
town,  they  came  at  the  port  they  should  go  out  at,  but  it  was 
shut,  only  a  wicket  open,  through  which  they  led  their  horses,  and 
so  escaped  the  alarm  which  arose  in  the  town  a  little  after  they 
were  gone.  They  rode  that  night  about  four  miles  to  Torwood- 
side,  where  they  lighted  at  an  honest  man^^s  house,  took  a  little 
refreshment  for  man  and  horse,  till  break  of  day,  and  then  rode 
for  Edinburgh.  They  went  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  place  of  Cal- 
lander, where  the  Chancellor  and  other  noblemen  were  at  the  time, 
they  not  knowing  till  afterwards.  They  rode  also  by  the  back  of 
the  to^m  of  Linlithgow,  where  many  ill  set  people  were.  About 
seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  he  came  to  Edinbui^h,  where 
the  noise  was  come  before ;  therefore  he  retired  to  another  cham- 
ber, and,  afler  taking  breakfast,  he  lay  down  and  slept  six  hours'" 
space,  being  much  wearied,  having  not  cast  off  his  clothes  and 
ridden  forty-eight  miles  from  Sabbath  about  twelve  o"*clock.  The 
gentlemen  and  the  rest  whom  he  left  on  the  hill,  came  over  at  the 
Ferry,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  safety  that  night.^ 
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Reports  of  this  meeting  quickly  spread  to  the  remotest  comer 
of  the  land ;  and  the  evident  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  which 
had  accompanied  the  exercises  of  the  day,  stirred  up  a  holy  emu- 
lation in  the  other  ministers,  who  thanked  Ood  and  took  courage, 
and  excited  and  kept  alive  among  the  people  an  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  their  souls,  which  too  often  languishes  in  the  days  of 
ease  and  amid  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  gospel  privileges, 
while  to  many  the  word  came  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  with  power ;  so  that  even  some  who  were  unfriendly  to  these 
irregular  proceedings,  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  in 
their  sermons,  in  houses  and  fields,  the  '^  outted^  ministers  were 
remarkably  countenanced  of  the  Lord  and  blessed  with  many 
seals  of  their  ministry,  in  the  conversion  of  many,  and  edifying 
those  who  were  brought  in.  It  was  followed  in  about  a  fortnight 
by  another  not  less  numerous  at  Livingseat,  in  West  Calder, 
where  Mr  John  Welsh  presided ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
a  large  conventicle  was  held  at  Torwood-head,  for  which  a  Mr 
Charles  Campbell,  in  Airth,  was  imprisoned  and  fined ;  but  who 
was  the  minister  on  this  occasion,  I  have  not  learned.  Grievous 
was  the  rage  of  the  prelates ;  but  the  invasion  of  the  primate'*s 
more  immediate  teiritories  behoved  to  be  visited  with  signal  ven- 
geance, as  a  horrid  insult  had  been  offered  so  near  the  place  where 
he  had  his  seat.  The  two  ministers  were  denounced  and  put  to 
the  horn — "  multitudes^  were  imprisoned,  fined  in  large  sums, 
and  otherwise  harassed — James  Dundas,  the  brother  of  the  Lurd 
of  Dundas,  was  sentenced  to  transportation,  under  pain  of  death 
if  he  returned — and  others,  equally  respectable,  were  brought  to 
no  little  trouble,  although  but  few  were  actually  sent  to  the  plan- 
tations. 

The  case  of  "  four  Borrowstownness-men,*^  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  over.  Their  names  were,  John  Sloss,  a  residenter 
in  the  town ;  David  Mather,  elder  in  Bridgeness  ;  John  Ranken, 
in  Bonhard  ;  and  James  Duncan,  in  Orange.  These  having  been 
apprehended,  were  brought  before  the  council,  and  refusing  to 
give  any  information,  or  turn  informers  against  their  brethren, 
were  fined  each  five  hundred  merks,  and  sent  back  to  prison  to 
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remain  during  the  counciI'*s  pleasure.  They  were  afterwards 
brought  before  the  council,  and,  along  with  other  six,  condemned 
upon  an  ex  post  facto  statute  to  be  sent  as  slayes  to  the  planta- 
tions ;  and  when  one  of  them  only  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take 
&rewell  of  his  wife  and  small  family,  Lauderdale  furiously  replied 
— "  You  shall  never  see  your  home  more,"  adding,  with  a  malig- 
nant sneer,  '^  this  will  be  a  testimony  for  the  cause.^ 

In  this,  however,  he  proved  a  false  prophet.     Mr  Blackadder 
tells  us,  the  four  got  their  liberty,  which  fell  out  by  a  singular 
cast  of  providence.     The  guard  that  conducted  them  from  the 
Canongate  jail  brought  them  to  the  outer  council-house,  and  leav- 
ing them  there  with  the  guards^  who  waited  on  their  neighbours 
from  the  high  town  tolbooth ;  and  thinking  themselves  exonered, 
they  went  their  way,  expecting  that  the  guard  that  waited  on  the 
prisoners  from  the  town  tolbooth  would  notice  them.     After 
they  had  gotten  their  sentence,  command  was  given  to  carry  the 
whole  to  their  respective  prisons ;  upon  which  those  who  guarded 
the  prisoners  of  the  town  carried  them  to  the  tolbooth,  the  rest 
were  left  without  a  guard.     Notwithstanding,  at  the  dismissing 
of  the  council,  and  the  throng  of  people,  they  went  on,  sup- 
posing their  guard  to  be  following.    One  of  them  never  knowing, 
went  the  whole  length,  and  entered  the  prison  again.     Other 
two  went  the  length  of  the  Cross,  till  a  friend  came  and  asked, 
whither  they  were  going  ?     They  said,  "  to  their  prison."     He 
said,  "  Will  you  prison  yourselves,  seeing  there  is  none  wait- 
ing to  take  you  to  it  P^**  which  they  perceiving,  made  their  escape. 
Other  two  went  the  length  of  the  Netherbow,  then  looking 
behind,  and  seeing  none  guarding  them,  made  their  escape  also. 
The  other  five,  together  with  him  who  went  back  inadvertently, 
were  afterwards,  through  the  interest  of  the  Chancellor's  secretaiy, 
and  perhaps  owing  to  the  ludicrous  appearance  the  council  cut  by 
the  escape  of  the  four,  also  granted  their  liberty.*     A  pious 
youth,  who  was  at  the  Beath  Hill  and  Livingseat,  was  committed 
close  prisoner,  ordered  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  fed  on  bread  and 

*  Blackadder^B  Mem.  MSS.  quoted  in  his  life. 
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water  daring  pleasure ;  and  although  great  interest  was  made  for 
him,  he  obtained  no  release,  till  the  iron  had  gangrened  his  legs, 
which  eventually,  according  to  Kirkton,  cost  him  his  life. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Lauderdale,  wishing  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  prelatic  party,  urged  on  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  non-conformist  Presbyterians.  They  had  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  been  banished  the  capital.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  he  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  of  them 
to  come  to  Edinbuigh  without  a  license,  upon  pain  of  death ; 
but  summonses  were  issued  to  the  most  zealous  who  bad  been 
guilty  of  preaching,  requiring  them  to  appear  before  the  council. 
The  latter  came  privately  to  town,  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  their 
rulers  and  their  own  probable  fate,  when  finding  that  imprison- 
ment or  exile  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  attending,  re- 
solved to  decline.  Before  separating,  they  drew  up  an  affecting 
letter  to  their  brethren,  bemoaning  the  desolations  of  Zion  and 
the  rod  of  wickedness  lying  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  but 
chiefly  lamenting  the  little  kindliness  and  melting  of  heart  among 
professors — their  little  sympathy  with  the  Lord'^s  dear  servants 
and  people,  now  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  made 
wanderers  and  chased  from  mountain  to  hill,  not  having  where  to 
lay  their  head — and  the  readiness  of  some  rather  to  censure  than 
partake  of  affliction  with  those  who  were  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel.  Beseeching  them  to  stir  up  that  great  mean  and  duty 
— all  that  seemed  left  to  them — of  serious  prayer,  supplication, 
and  wrestling  with  the  Lord,  both  alone  and  together — an  exer- 
cise which  Christ  himself  had  so  much  recommended,  '*  that  we 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint  ;^^  so  much  practised  by 
the  saints,  especially  in  particular  .exigencies,  as  Acts  xii.  8. 
"  Prayer  was  made  of  the  church  without  ceasing  f '  and  ever  fol- 
lowed with  a  blessed  success  when  seriously  gone  about—"  They 
called  upon  the  Lord  and  he  answered  them.^**  Psal.  xcix.  6.  Jas. 
V.  16 — 18 ;  while  it  carried  with  it  a  sweet  reward  in  its  own 
bosom,  even  "  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing,  keeping  and  guiding  both  heart  and  mind  through  Christ 
Jesus.*^  Phil.  iv.  7. 

This  letter  was  attended  with  the  best  effects.     Many  of  the 
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godly  ministers  throughout  the  land — men  of  prayer — ^werc  stir- 
red up  by  it,  and  set  apart  stated  seasons  for  solemn  fasting  and 
supplication  for  the  church  and  country,  which  God  answered  to 
themselves  by  terrible  things  in  righteousness.  He  caused  men 
to  ride  over  their  heads ;  they  went  through  fire  and  through  wa- 
ter, but  he  brought  them  out  into  a  wealthy  place.  Their  worldly 
circumstances  were  straitened,  but  the  gospel  had  free  course  and 
was  glorified.  Some  lived  to  see  his  gracious  interposition  in  the 
glorious  Revolution,  1688 ;  numbers  never  did,  but  were  favoured 
to  go  by  a  shorter  road  firom  a  scafibld  to  a  throne ;  yet  their 
posterity  have  reaped  and  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  prayers. 


BOOK    VIII. 


JULY,  A.  D.  1670—1674. 

ParliamenL.^Act  agunst  conTcnticle&^Bond,.^Leighton>  efforts  to  reform  the  Epis- 
copatc^Coundl  appoint  a  committee^^Leighton  attempts  an  accommodation^^ 
CoDferenoeu«..Rigid  treatment  of  indulged  mini8teTa«.«.ConTcnticle8  increaseu^Im- 
placabilitj  of  the  Pre1ate8.,.Xady  Dysart..^. Ascendency  of  Lauderd«1c»>,Parlia- 
ment.«»Fininga.«^Indo]gence«,^Di88en8ion8  of  the  mini8tera«.^ii£rering8  of  the 
inda]ged«,^Mr  Forrester  and  Mr  Burnet  abandon  Prelac7,.»^Their  testimony^... 
Proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  estates^^^Mr  Blackadder*s  tour  in  Fife^^Ministers* 
indowB*  petition«^t8  oonaequencei«.«»Sbaipe*s  troubles. 

Parliament  commenced  a  short  session,  July  28,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
and  their  first  bill  empowered  the  king  to  name  commissioners  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  scheme,  if  ever  seriously  entertained,  proved 
abortive.  Their  other  proceedings  were  of  more  deplorable  effi- 
cacy. Men  of  principle,  who  were  accustomed  to  attend  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  the  worship  of  God  in  unautho- 
rized places,  and  who  seldom  or  never  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  own  participation  in  such  misdemeanours,  yet,  as  they  con- 
sidered it  a  crime  to  discover  the  minister  or  their  fellow- wor- 
shippers, they  uniformly  refused  to  turn  informers ;  and  this 
which,  in  any  other  case,  would  have  been  extolled  as  an  high 
and  honourable  feeling,  was  in  them  to  be  treated  as  a  felony. 
An  act  was  therefore  introduced  against  "  such  who  should  re- 
fuse to  depone  against  delinquents,'*'*  ordaining  that  all  of  what 
degree,  sex,  or  quality  soever,  who  should  refuse  to  declare  upon 
oath  their  knowledge  of  any  unlawful  meetings,  the  several  cir- 
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ciimstances  of  the  persons  present,  and  things  done  therein,  to  any 
having  authority  from  his  majesty,  or  who  should  conceal  or  reset 
any  who  were  or  might  be  declared  rebels — should  be  punished 
by  fining,  imprisonment,  or  transportation  as  slaves  to  the  plan- 
tations. To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  any  attempt 
upon  their  houses  or  persons  was  declared  punishable  by  death 
and  confiscation  of  goods ;  and  a  reward  of  five  hundred  merks 
was  offered  to  any  person  who  should  discover  and  seize  such 
"  robbers  or  attempters  ;*"  or,  if  one  should  inform,  and  another 
seize,  the  first  was  to  have  two,  and  the  other  three  hundred  merks 
of  the  same. 

The  most  atrocious  measure,  however,  of  this  assembly,  was 
their  '^  act  against  conventicles,"  by  which  it  was  statute  and  com- 
manded that  the  "  outted"  ministers,  who  were  not  licensed  by 
the  council,  and  no  other  persons  not  authorized  nor  tolerated  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  should  presume  to  preach,  expound 
Scripture,  or  pray  in  any  meeting,  except  in  their  own  houses, 
and  to  those  of  their  own  family,  ^'  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
till  they  should  find  security  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
merks  never  again  to  trespass  in  a  similar  manner,  or  to  remove 
out  of  the  kingdom  and  never  to  return  without  his  majesty'^s 
license ;  every  person  present  was  to  be  fined — an  heritor,  a  fourth 
part  of  his  yearly  rent — ^a  tenant,  twenty-five  pounds  Scots — a 
cottar,  twelve  pounds — and  each  servant,  a  fourth  part  of  his 
yearly  fee ;  and  if  accompanied  by  wives  or  children,  half  the 
'  sum  for  eacji.  The  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  to  pay  double. 
Besides  which,  the  magistrates  of  any  burgh  where  a  conventicle 
was  kept,  were  rendered  liable  to  a  fine  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
privy  council,  they  having  recourse  upon  the  persons  present,  who 
were  thus  subjected  to  be  twice  mulcted  for  the  same  crime ;  and 
in  addition,  punished  with  imprisonment  as  long  as  the  council 
should  see  fit.*" 

Field  conventicles,  denominated  "  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,^** 
but  explained  to  be  meetings  for  hearing  the  Scriptures  expound- 
ed, or  for  prayer,  were  punishable — the  minister  by  death  and 
confiscation — the  attenders  by  double  penalties  to  those  of  house 
conventicles  ;  and  every  meeting  was  declared  to  be  a  field  con- 
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venticle,  although  held  in  a  house,  if  there  were  any  persons 
standing  without  at  the  door  or  at  the  windows.  The  execution 
of  this  act  was  intrusted  to  the  sheriffs,  stewards,  lords  of  regali- 
ties, and  their  deputies,  who  were  to  account  to  the  privy  council 
for  the  fines  of  the  heritors ;  but  all  others,  to  stimulate  their  ac- 
tivity, they  were  allowed  to  retain.  Persons  having  their  children 
baptized  by  anj  minister  except  their  own  parish  priest,  were 
rendered  liable  to  additional  fines,  to  be  levied  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and,  to  complete  the  tyranny  with  the  most  cruel  insult,  by 
enforcing  a  principle  which  Lauderdale  well  knew  the  Presbyte- 
rians acknowledged — the  king"'s  right  to  regulate  the  externals  of 
religion.* 

His  majesty  conceiving  himself  bound  in  conscience  and  duty 
to  interpose  his  authority,  that  the  public  exercises  of  God'*s  wor- 
ship be  countenanced  by  all  his  good  subjects,  and  that  such  as 
upon  any  pretext  do  disorderly  withdraw,  be  by  the  censures  of 
the  law  made  sensible  of  their  miscarriage,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  law  drawn  to  a  dutiful  obedience  of  it — with  advice  and 
consent  of  his  estates  in  parliament,  ordained  and  commanded  all 
his  good  subjects  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  attend  and  frequent 
the  ordinary  meetings  for  divine  worship  in  their  own  parish 
churches;  and  whoever  should  absent  themselves  three  Lord'^s 
days,  without  a  reasonable  excuse  for  every  time,  were  to  be  fined 
— an  heritor  an  eighth  of  his  yearly  rent — a  tenant  six  pounds 
Scots — a  cottar  or  servant  forty  shillings.  So  sensible,  however, 
did  the  framers  of  the  act  appear  to  be,  that  such  care  for  the  re- 
ligious improvement  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  likely  to 
produce  reformation,  was  more  likely  to  produce  rebellion,  that 
they  ordained  if  any  person,  after  being  fined,  should  persist  in 
still  absenting  himself  from  the  means  of  instruction  which  the 


*  In  religion,  as  in  every  thing  else,  what  may  be  right  in  the  abstract,  may  be  essen- 
tially wTtmg  in  its  practical  application.  The  power  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  attend- 
ance upon  diyine  worship  may  be  very  plaasibly  defended  as  a  principle,  but,  supposing 
that  the  whole  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  had  been  as  godly  men,  and  as  cxcelKiit 
preachcn  as  Archbishop  Leighton,  to  have  obliged  these  conscientious  sufTcrers  to  have 
attended  their  ministrations,  would  have  been  no  loss  persecution  than  forcing  them  to 
attend  the  worthless  curates  who  neither  understood  nor  preached  the  gospel. 

2d 
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government  had  so  kindly  provided,  he  should  be  required  to  sigrii 

a  bond  to  the  following  purport : — "  I, ,  oblige  myself  that 

I  ghall  not  upon  any  pretext  or  colour  whatsoever,  rise  in  arms 
against  the  king'^s  majesty;  or  any  having  his  authority  or  com- 
mission :  nor  shall  assist  nor  countenance  any  who  shall  rise  in 
arms.''^  And  if  any  person  refused,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  or 
banished,  and  his  single  escheat  or  life-rent  esch^t  was  to  fall  to 
his  majesty. 

Acts  so  immeasurably  rigorous,  which  passed  without  one  dis- 
senting voice  except  that  of  the  young  Earl  of  Cassils,  so  vile  was 
that  crouching  assembly,  grieved  the  soul  of  the  amiable  Leigh- 
ton — whose  first  coldness  towards  the  Presbyterian  profession  had 
arisen  fi'om  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  persecuting  spirit  in  tlie 
manner  they  forced  the  covenants  to  be  sworn — and  he  declared 
he  would  never  consent  to  propagate  Christianity  itself  by  such 
means,  far  less  a  form  of  church  government.*  Tweeddale  told 
him  they  were  never  intended  to  be  put  in  execution,  but  were 
merely  hung  out,  in  terrorem^  to  induce  the  Presbyterians  to  com- 
ply with  the  advances  of  government,  and  meet  them  on  a  plan 
of  equitable  moderation.  Duped  by  these  false  and  hollow  pro- 
fessions, he  strenuously  set  himself  to  endeavour  accomplishing 
so  desirable  an  end  ;  and,  as  a  first  step,  immediately  on  his  entry 
into  the  archiepiscopal  office,  he  made  an  effort  to  rid  his  district 
of  the  incapable  and  scandalous  underlings  who  degraded  their 
function  and  rendered  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
lie  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  made 
against  the  curates,  of  whose  proceedings  we  have  no  authentic 
record.  From  the  testimony,  however,  of  the  Presbyterian  wri- 
ters, it  appears  that  several  had  been  removed  ;  that  others  who 
feared  a  similar  sentence,  compounded  with  their  parishes  for  a 


*  The  conduct  of  Lcighton  has  always  appeared  to  me  inexplicable ;  and,  although 
I  willingly  give  him  credit  for  the  best  of  motives,  yet  I  have  never  met  with  any  very 
satisfactory  apology  for  his  accepting  a  then  bishopric.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten, that  he  repeatedly  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king,  who  personally  ui^ged 
hiro  to  retain  it ;  and  that  he  did  so  upon  the  faith  of  the  royal  promise  that  milder 
measures  would  be  pursued,  and  that  when  he  foun<l  himself  dccciTcd,  he  left  the  aichi- 
cpiacopQlo. 
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little  money,  and  voluntarily  went  back  to  the  north  and  east, 
whence  they  had  come ;  and  that  the  archbishop,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  had  personally  interposed,  where  his  committee  were  in- 
clined to  be  partial,  and  dismissed  the  noted  curate  of  Maybole, 
against  whom  the  crimes  of  swearing,  fighting,  and  drunkenness, 
were  proved.  But  I  apprehend  his  exertions  in  this  had  been 
cramped  by  the  interference  of  the  civil  power ;  for  "  the  council, 
upon  being  informed  that  the  synod  of  Glasgow  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  hear  and  take  trial  of  such  com- 
plaints as  should  be  given  in  to  them  against  scandalous  ministers ; 
and  considering  it  expedient  that  they  should  have  all  encourage- 
ment, appointed  Sir  John  Cochran  of  Ochiltree,  Sir  Thomas 
Wallace,  Sir  John  Cunninghame,  Sir  John  Harper,  and  the  pro- 
vosts of  Glasgow  and  Ap,  to  meet  with  them  and  assist  them.**"* 
The  nature  of  all  such  assistance  is  sufficiently  plain ;  and  if  less 
was  accomplished  than  expected,  the  cause  of  the  failure  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  bishop. 

Another  scheme  which  he  tried  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  the 
Episcopalian  character,  proved  even  still  more  abortive.  He  em- 
ployed several  of  the  most  learned  and  decorous  of  their  preachers, 
who  were  also  reckoned  pious,  Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  Mr  James  Nairn, 
Mr  Laurence  Charteris,  men  of  superior  abilities  and  unblamc- 
able  lives,  with  some  others  of  more  obscure  name,  as  mission- 
aries to  preach  in  the  west.  They  were  received  by  the  people 
with  scorn,  and  contemptuously  styled  the  bishop'^s  evangelists  ; 
few  could  be  persuaded  to  hear  them,  and  of  those  who  did,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  many  converts.  Burnet  himself 
gives  this  candid  account — *'  The  people  of  the  country  came 
generally  to  hear  us,  though  not  in  great  crowds.  We  were  in- 
deed amazed  to  see  a  poor  commonalty  so  capable  to  argue  upon 
points  of  government,  and  on  the  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  power 
of  princes  in  matters  of  religion.  Upon  all  these  topics  they  had 
texts  of  Scripture  at  hand,  and  were  ready  with  their  answers  to 
any  thing  that  was  said  to  them.  This  measure  of  knowledge 
was  spread  even  among  the  meanest  of  them,  their  cottagers  and 
their  servants," 

Neither  did  the  grand  object  to  which  these  wer^^  preliminary, 
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succeed  any  better.  After  several  conferences,  the  accommo- 
dation was  given  up.  The  first  was  held  at  Holyrood  House 
before  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Tweeddale,  and  Kincardine,  in  the 
month  of  August,  between  Messrs  G.  Hutchison,  A.  Wedder- 
bum,  John  Baird,  and  John  Gemble — indulged  ministers  who 
had  been  invited  to  Edinburgh  by  Lauderdale — and  Bishop 
Leighton  and  Professor  Gilbert  Burnet.  Sharpe  would  not  be 
present.  Lauderdale  opened  the  business  by  an  eulogium  on 
the  king's  condescension  and  clemency — his  wishes  for  a  com- 
plete unity  and  harmony — and  recommended  an  agreement  upon 
joint  measures  which  might  tend  to  the  peace  of  the  church. 
Leighton  followed.  He  deplored  the  mischief  their  divisions  had 
occasioned,  the  many  souls  that  had  been  lost,  and  the  many  more 
that  were  in  danger,  while  they  were  wasting  their  strength  in 
contention,  and  exhorted  every  one  to  do  what  he  could  to  heal  a 
breach  that  had  let  in  so  many  evils.  For  his  own  part,  he  said, 
he  was  persuaded  that  Episcopacy,  as  an  order  distinct  from  Pres- 
bytery, had  existed  in  the  church  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles  ;  that  the  world  had  every  where  received  the  Christian 
religion  from  bishops ;  and  that  a  parity  among  clergymen  was 
never  thought  of  in  the  church  before  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  was  then  set  up  rather  by  accident  than  design ;  still, 
how  much  soever  he  was  persuaded  of  this,  as  they  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent judgment,  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  by  which  they  might 
both  preserve  their  opinions,  and  yet  unite  in  carrying  on  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  end  of  their  ministry ;  and  that 
was,  merely  to  recognize  the  bishops  as  the  presidents  of  their 
synods  and  presbyteries,  with  liberty  to  dissent  from  any  measure 
they  did  not  approve  of. 

The  ministei-s  made  no  reply ;  but  next  day,  in  the  bishop'*s 
chamber,  Mr  Hutchison,  in  name  of  the  rest,  answered  his  ob- 
servations respecting  Episcopacy  : — Parity  among  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  he  affirmed  to  be  the  original  apostolic  institution, 
that  a  per]:)etual  presidency  had  made  way  for  a  lordly  dominion 
in  the  church ;  and  that  however  inconsiderable  the  thing  might 
seem  to  be  in  itself,  it  both  had  been  and  would  be  of  great  and 
mischievous  consequence.     Those  present  however,  he  said,  could 
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come  to  no  agreement  without  consulting  their  brethren,  and 
therefore  desired  that  the  project  might  be  submitted  to  them, 
which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  following  form : — "  Presby- 
teries being  set  up  by  law,  as  they  were  established  before  the 
year  1638,  and  the  bishop  passing  from  his  negative  voice,  and 
we  having  liberty  to  protest  and  declare  against  any  remainder 
of  prelatic  power,  retained  or  that  may  happen  at  any  time  to  be 
exercised  by  him,  for  a  salvo  for  our  consciences  from  homologa- 
tion^ thereof — your  opinion  is  required,  as  to  whether  we  can  with 
safety  to  our  principles  join  in  these  presbyteries  ?  or  what  else 
is  it  that  we  will  desire  to  do  for  peace  in  the  church  and  an  ac- 
commodation— Episcopacy  being  always  preserved  ?'*'' 

Upon  these  queries,  the  ministers  in  the  south  and  west  had  a 
very  numerous  meeting,  when,  after  long  reasoning,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  to  sit  in  ecclesiastical  courts  called  by  bishops, 
whose  only  right  emanated  from  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  was 
virtually  acknowledging  that  supremacy — a  thing  very  different 
fit)m  meeting  in  the  presbyteries  which  were  indicted,  a.d.  1638, 
by  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
complied  with ;  and  as  to  the  salvo  of  a  protest,  it  would  be  a 
protestation  contrary  to  the  fact,  and  so  no  salvo  to  an  honest 
man'^s  conscience.  For  the  sake  of  peace,  they  had  no  objection 
to  join  in  public  worship  with  a  bishop,  or  such  as  were  ordained 
by  him ;  but  as  to  acknowledging  their  office,  by  sitting  in  courts 
with  them,  they  could  not  see  how  that  could  at  all  be  reconciled 
with  their  principles. 

Several  conferences  took  place  between  Leighton  and  Mr  Hut- 
chison''s  small  party ;  but  the  utmost  the  latter  could  be  brought 
to  concede,  was,  to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  as 
perpetual  presidents  or  constant  moderators  in  their  s)'Tiods  and 
presbyteries,  which  being  no  divine  institution,  it  was  thought  the 
king  might  be  allowed  to  appoint,  but  they  required  the  resump- 
tion of  assemblies  and  the  legal  recognition  of  all  the  essential 
parts  of  Presbyterian  church  government — a  proposal  which  met 
the  approbation  of  no  party.  The  prelates  saw  in  the  loss  of 
their  negative  voice  in  the  courts,  a  relinquishing  of  a  main  pillar 
of  Episcopacy  ;  while  the  more  consistent  Presbyterians  affirmed 
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that,  to  allow  the  royal  nomination  of  a  perpetual  president,  was 
laying  a  foundation  for  again  rearing,  when  times  should  prove 
more  propitious,  the  prelatic  power. 

Thus  the  conferences  broke  up ;  and,  as  usual  in  all  such  cases, 
the  ineffectual  endeavours  to  procure  peace,  tended  greatly  to 
imbitter  the  war.  Some,  however,  refused  to  conform  to  the 
present  establishment  upon  higher  and  more  scriptural  grounds. 
They  had  observed  that  popery  and  profanity  always  increased 
where  conformity  prevailed,  and  that  the  Lord  had  stamped  this 
mark  of  his  displeasure  upon  prelacy,  that  under  it  truth  and 
godliness  had  ever  sensibly  decayed.  They  therefore  rejected  all 
fellowship  with  it,  as  a  plant  which  man,  and  not  God,  had  planted  ; 
and  they  refused  to  hold  communion  in  church  government  with 
those  who,  by  their  carelessness  and  negligence,  were  the  destroy- 
ers of  his  holy  mountain,  and  laid  his  vineyard  waste — who  had 
been  thrust  into  the  oversight  of  charges  whence  many  had  been 
cast  out,  whom  the  Lord  had  made  polished  shafts  in  his  own 
right  hand  for  gaining  souls  to  Christ.* 

[1671.]  Where  the  fimdamental  principles  of  parties  in  reli- 
gion are  opposite,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  public  disputation 
will  reconcile  them.  The  Presbyterians  have  ever  held  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  supreme  Head,  King,  and  Lawgiver  of  his  church, 
with  whose  statutes,  ordinances,  and-  appointments  no  earthly 
power  has  a  right  to  interfere ;  and  however  this  principle  may 
have  been  obscured  by  circumstances,  or  how  much  soever  it  may 
have  been  misrepresented  by  enemies,  or  misunderstood  by  ill- 
informed  friends,  it  was  the  principle  for  which  these  excellent 
men,  who  were  now  accounted  too  rigid,  earnestly  contended, 
and  which,  when  they  came  to  die,  they  were  anxious  should  be 
fully  cleared  as  the  ground  of  their  sufferings.  Tlie  Scottish 
Episcopalians  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  king,  their  whole  sys- 
tem was  based  upon  his  prerogative,  and  they  acknowledged  hi^ 
power  to  model  the  government  of  the  house  of  God  according 
to  his  pleasure. 


*  Mr  Mcnzics,  minister  of  Carlavcrock,  who  had  conformed,  withdrew  this  vcai 
from  the  bishop''s  presbytery  of  Dumfries,  and  gnve  in  a  testimonv  to  tli-  l  licet. 
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Leighton  had  attempted  a  compromise  between  these  two  ab- 
horrent opinions,  and,  had  not  their  self-interest  opposed,  it  is 
evident  the  latter  could  offer  no  argument  for  non-compliance 
with  a  royal  mandate  for  conciliation  ;  while  the  former,  without 
violating  their  conscience,  could  not  advance  a  step  upon  such 
ground.  When  they  separated,  however,  upon  this  distinct,  pal- 
pable, and,  so  long  as  each  retained  their  principles,  irremediable 
cause  of  difference,  the  Presbyterians  were  represented  as  obsti- 
nate, unreasonable  men,  fiill  of  an  entangled  scrupulosity ;  and 
the  privy  council,  immediately  ordered  their  act  requiring  all  the 
indulged  ministers  to  attend  the  bishops"*  presbylerial  meetings, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  straitly  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  parishes  where  they  preached,  to  be  strictly  enforced ;  nor 
dared  they  visit  a  dying  parent,  although  not  a  mile  distant,  with- 
out special  leave  asked  and  granted  from  that  arbitrary  court.  To 
add  to  the  hardship  of  this  imprisonment,  their  salaries  were  very 
irregularly  paid,  and  their  applications  so  violently  opposed  by 
the  primate,  that  it  was  with  diflSculty,  and  after  in  some  cases  a 
twelvemonth'^s  delay,  an  order  could  be  obtained  upon  the  collec- 
tor of  the  vacant  stipends. 

The  observation  of  the  anniversary  of  the  king'^s  birth-day  was 
anew  rigidly  enjoined,  and  the  sheriffs  required  to  see  that  the 
councirs  act  forbidding  lecturing  was  obeyed,  and  that  the  names 
of  such  as  contravened  should  be  sent  to  them.  A  committee,  at 
tlie  head  of  which  stood  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  next 
appointed,  to  consider  what  further  could  be  done  to  suppress 
conventicles,  and  to  see  that  the  militia  did  not  neglect  their  duty 
in  preventing  or  dispersing  these  hated  assemblies,  or  in  appre- 
hending and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  all  who  should  coun- 
tenance such  atrocities  !  In  order  to  render  offenders  still  more 
inexcusable,  the  patrons  in  the  west  were  recommended  to  use  all 
diligence  to  get  their  churches  planted  with  able  and  godly  min- 
isters, but  they  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply ;  and, 
in  the  month  of  July,  the  affair  was  turned  over  to  the  bishops, 
who  provided  incumbents,  which  inflamed  the  evil ;  for,  instead 
of  decreasing,  the  obnoxious  meetings  multiplied. 

Linlithgowshire,  Fife,  and  the  Lothians  were  especially  in- 
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fected  ;  and,  during  the  present  year,  the  most  remarkable  con- 
venticles appear  to  have  been  held  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  primate'*s  dwelling,  not  far  distant  from  Linlithgow  Palace,  and 
in  the  muirs  of  Livingstone,  Bathgate,  Calder,  and  Torphichen. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton's  factor  at  Kinniel,  who  acted  likewise 
as  baron-bailie,  was  favourable,  and  by  his  connivance  Mr  Black- 
adder  frequently  visited  the  seaport  town  of  Borrowstownness  or 
its  vicinity,  where,  many  years  after,  the  effects  of  his  and  his 
brethrens'  preaching  were  felt. 

Implacably  bent  against  the  "  outted""  ministers,  the  prelates 
w^ould  neither  allow  them  to  obey  their  consciences  actively  nor 
passively.  If  they  preached,  prayed,  or  exhorted,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  own  families,  they  were  persecuted  as  the  most 
obnoxious  pests  of  society.  If  they  remained  at  home  and  re- 
frained from  these  duties,  if  they  did  not  attend  the  parish  church 
regularly  with  their  families,  they  were  complained  of  as  disobe- 
dient, and  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  by  the  council  to  commit 
them  to  prison.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  "  at  that  time,''  Mr 
Fraser  of  Brae  remarks,  "  the  church  of  Christ  had  great  rest 
and  liberty  from  persecution,  through  variance  among  the  states- 
men ;"  so  highly  was  a  short  respite  from  actual  suffering  then 
esteemed,  though  loaded  with  heavy,  and  what  would  now  be 
reckoned  intolerable,  burdens. 

The  variance  referred  to  was  a  quarrel  between  Lauderdale  and 
those  who  had  assisted  him  in  overturning  his  former  opponents, 
whom  he  now  rewarded  with  the  usual  gratitude  of  politicians,  by- 
procuring  their  dismissal  from  office  as  soon  as  he  found  them  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement.  When  he  sacrificed  his  reli- 
gion upon  the  altar  of  ambition,  he  threw  his  morality  into  the  same 
fire ;  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  court,  lived  in  open 
adultery.  Lady  Dysart,  the  prostitute  with  whom  he  cohabited, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  his  lady,  soon  after  [1672]  married,  was 
remarkable  in  her  day  for  personal  beauty  and  fascinating  man- 
ners, joined  to  unfeeling  rapacity  and  cruel  extravagance ;  and  her 
influence  completed  a  dreadful  revolution  in  his  character,  already 
depraved  by  his  prosperous  career  as  a  courtier.  She  caused  him 
to  separate  from  the  only  portion  of  his  confidential  friends  who 
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Lad  the  courage  to  oppose  his  violeDce,  or  the  virtue  to  attempt 
it ;  and  when  Sir  Robert  Murray  and  Tweeddale  were  now  re- 
moved from  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  all  decency  and  mo- 
deration soon  followed.  Together  with  a  few  of  his  devoted 
creatures,  he  engrossed  every  place  of  importance  in  the  country. 
In  his  own  person,  he  held  the  offices  of  Commissioner,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Session, 
Agent  at  Court  for  the  royal  burghs.  Captain  of  the  Castle,  and 
Captain  of  the  Bass* — a  high  insulated  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  now  converted  into  a  state  prison.  His  bro- 
ther, Hatton,  was  Treasurer,  Deputc-Gcneral  of  the  Mint,  and 
Lord  of  Session  ;  AthoU,  Justice -General  and  Privy  Seal ;  Kin- 
cardine, Admiral  of  S.cotland;  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  Lockhart  of  Lee,  Lord 
Justice-Clerk. 


*  The  Ban  »  a  very  high  rock  in  the  sea,  two  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  land  which  it  south  of  it ;  coirered  it  is  with  grass  on  the  uppormost  parts  there- 
of, where  k  a  garden  wh«t«  herbs  grow,  with  some  cherrjtrces,  of  the  fruit  of  which  I 
fCTersl  times  tasted,  below  which  garden  there  is  a  chapel  for  divine  service ;  but,  in 
regard  no  minister  was  allowed  for  it,  the  ammunition  of  the  garrison  was  kept  therein. 
T<«nding  here  it  very  difficult  and  dangerous ;  for,  if  any  storm  blow,  ye  cannot  enter 
becaoae  of  the  Tiolence  of  the  swelling  waves,  which  beat  with  a  wonderful  noise  upon 
the  rock,  aod  sometimes  in  such  a  violent  manner,  that  the  broken  waves  reverberating 
on  the  rock  with  a  mighty  force,  have  come  up  over  the  walls  of  the  garrison  on  the 
court  before  the  prisoners'  chambers,  which  is  above  twenty  cubits  height.     And  with 
t  full  sea  must  you  land  ;  or,  if  it  be  ebb,  you  must  be  either  craned  up,  or  climb  with 
hands  and  feet  up  some  steps  artificially  made  on  the  rock,  and  must  have  hclira  besides 
of  these  who  are  on  the  top  of  the  cock,  who  pull  you  up  by  the  hand.     Nor  is  there 
say  place  of  landing  but  one  about  the  whole  rock,  which  is  of  circumference  some  three 
quaiters  of  a  mile ;  here  you  may  land  in  a  fair  day  and  full  sea  without  great  hazard, 
the  rest  of  it  on  every  side  being  so  high  and  steep.    Only  on  tlie  south  side  thereof,  the 
ntck  fiJls  a  little  level,  where  you  ascend  several  steps  till  you  come  to  the  Govemofs 
ItoQie,  and  from  that  some  steps  higher  you  ascend  to  a  level  court,  where  a  house  for 
plisoDerB  and  soldiers  is ;  whence  likewise,  by  windings  cut  out  of  the  rock,  there  is  a 
path  which  leads  you  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  whose  height  doth  bear  off  all  north,  cast, 
snd  west  storms,  lying  open  only  to  the  south ;  and  on  the  uppermost  paru  of  the  rock 
there  is  grass  sufficient  to  feed  twenty  or  twenty-four  sheep,  who  arc  there  very  fat  and 
good.     In  these  uppermost  parts  of  the  rock  were  sundry  walks  of  some  threescore 
feet  length,  and  some  very  solitary,  where  we  sometimes  entertained  ourselves.     Tho 
Kcesnblc  places  were  defended  with  several  walls  and  cannon  placed  on  them,  which 
compassed  only  the  south  parts.     The  rest  of  the  rock  is  defended  by  nature,  by  the 

2   E 
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Influenced  by  French  councils,  Charles,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  suddenly  commenced  against  the  Dutch  the  most  unpro- 
voked hostilities,  by  a  piratical  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  their 
Smyrna  fleet,  which  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war,  founded 
upon  pretexts  either  false  or  ridiculous.*  The  whole  line  of  his 
policy  went  to  destroy  liberty  and  religion  at  home  and  abroad — 
to  fetter  his  people,  though  at  the  expense  of  being  himself  as 
much  the  despicable  pensioner  of  France,  as  he  was  the  degraded 
slave  of  his  own  licentious  passions.  Lauderdale  aptly  ministered 
to  al]  his  iniquity ;  and  his  management  of  Scotland  was  in  uni- 
son with  the  traitorous  band  of  conspirators,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
against  English  freedom,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Cabal,""  and 
in  entire  subservience  to  the  king"'s  designs  against  his  subjects. 
Being  created  a  Duke,  he  came  down  to  his  vice-royalty  with  his 
Duchess,  in  great  pomp,  and  made  a  tour  with  her  Grace  through- 
out the  country,  the  nobles  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  entertainments  to  the  noble  pair. 

Parliament  met  in  June,  and  was  opened  in  great  state  by  the 
Commissioner,  whose  lady,  seated  within  the  bar,  heard  her  lord 


huge  height  and  steepness  of  the  rock,  heing  some  forty  cubits  high  in  the  lowest  place. 
It  WAS  a  part  of  a  country  gentleuian''s  inheritance,  which  falling  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  changing  many  masters,  it  was  at  last  bought  by  the  king,  who  repaired  the  old 
houses  and  walls,  and  built  some  new  houses  for  prisoners ;  and  a  garrison  of  twenty  or 
trv'enty-four  soldiers  therein  are  safficient,  if  couragious,  to  defend  it  from  millions  of 
men,  and  only  expugnable  by  hanger.  'Tis  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant,  who  does 
reap  thereby  some  considerable  profit,  which,  besides  his  pay,  may  be  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  and  better.  There  is  no  fountain- water  therein,  and  they  are  only  served 
with  rain  that  falls  out  of  the  clouds,  and  is  preserved  in  some  hollow  caverns  digged 
out  of  the  rock.  Their  drink  and  provisions  are  carried  from  the  other  side  by  a  boat, 
which  only  waits  on  the  garrison,  and  hath  a  salar}'  of  six  pounds  yearly  for  keeping 
up  the  same,  besides  what  they  get  of  these  persons  that  come  either  to  see  the  pri- 
soners, or  are  carious  to  see  the  garrison.  Here  fowls  of  every  sort  arc  to  be  found, 
who  build  in  the  clifts  of  the  rock,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the  solan  gooJb, 
whoso  young,  well  fledged,  ready  to  fly,  are  taken,  and  yield  near  one  hundred  pounds 
yearly,  and  might  be  much  more,  were  they  carefully  improved.**  Mem.  of  Ftxae^  of 
Brca,  pp.  298—300. 

*  One  of  the  reasons  for  involving  the  nation  in  blood,  was,  that  the  Dutch  had  in- 
sulted the  king  by  allowing  a  caricature  to  be  sold,  in  which  he  was  exhibited  as  receiv- 
ing a  quantity  of  money  in  a  "  discrowned  "  hat,  which  fell  as  fast  into  the  lap  of  his 
xnistresB.' 
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deliver  his  speech — a  mark  of  hoDOur  none  even  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  had  ever  bestowed  upon  their  queens,  and  which  the 
very  doubtful  character  of  the  Duchess  did  not  in  public  opinion 
seem  to  merit.    All  the  severe  acts  against  conventicles  were  con- 
firmed and  extended.     To  shut  every  avenue  to  power  or  place 
against  Presbyterians,  none  but  those  well  affected  to  the  religion 
and  government  of  the  church  as  established,  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed officers  of  the  militia ;  and  both  officers  and  men  were  ordered 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  declaration,  under  pain  of 
banishment ;  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  that  detested  reli- 
^on,  the  whole  of  those  who  professed  it  were  forbid  to  license 
or  ordain  any  person  to  the  ministerial  office ;  all  ordinations  since 
1661  were  declared  null  and  void,  the  ordainers  and  ordained 
subjected  to  banishment,  and  their  goods  to  confiscation ;  per- 
sona married  by  non-conformists  forfeited  their  legal  matrimonial 
rights ;  and  those  who  did  not  bring  their  children  to  the  parish 
minister  to  be  baptized  within  thirty  days  after  their  birth,  were 
to  be  punished  by  fining — ^heritors  in  a  fourth  part  of  their  rent, 
and  merchants  by  a  pecuniary  mulct. 

Good  laws  are  too  often  dead  letters  in  the  statute-book ;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  cruel,  persecuting^  enactments  are  allowed  to 
slumber ;  and  if  these  enactments  are  rendered  sources  of  gain  to 
the  wretches  who  are  to  enforce  them,  wo  to  the  subjects  their 
fangs  can  reach.  Believe  their  pretences  and  preambles,  never 
was  a  kingdom  blessed  as  was  Scotland  at  this  time  with  excellent 
legislative  measures,  passed  for  the  preservation  of  religion,  for 
ensuring  attendance  on  the  ordinances,  the  protection  of  an  ortho- 
dox ministry,  the  prevention  of  schism,  and  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  in  a  regular  orderly  manner.  There  were,  also,  ad- 
mirable laws  for  suppressing  profanity  and  all  manner  of  immo- 
rality. These  stand  enrolled  among  our  records ;  and  were  we 
to  judge  from  the  preambles  of  the  printed  acts  of  parliament, 
no  nation  was  ever  so  happy  in  an  establishment  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel — that  so  strenuously  watched  over  its  interest 
by  seeing  all  the  churches  filled  by  able  pastors,  and  these  pastors 
properly  supported  by  legal  contributions.  In  fine,  judge  from 
the  profession  of  her  rulers,  representatives,  and  clergy,  the  people 
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were  too  happy  in  a  pious,  beneficent,  and  fetherlj  gOTcmment, 
but  did  not  know  their  own  mercies.  Now  look  at  the  fact.  The 
churches  were  deserted  because  the  clergy  were  incapable,  and  the 
gospel  was  banished  to  the  wilds  of  the  country,  and  even  there 
persecuted.     I  subjoin  an  instance. 

'^  At  or  near  Bathgate  a  great  multitude  had  assembled  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  preached  by  Mr  Riddell.  This  being  known, 
a  party  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  one  Lieutenant  Inglis,  who 
kept  garrison  in  Mid  Calder,  made  search  for  them  on  the  muirs. 
The  meeting  had  notice  of  this ;  but  hearing  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  as  some  reported,  returning  to  their  quarters  again, 
they  were  the  more  secure  and  continued  their  worship ;  but  within 
a  little,  they  appeared  in  sight  and  that  near,  ere  they  knew. 
Upon  which  the  most  part  got  over  a  bog  and  that  hard  by,  where 
horse  and  foot  could  not  follow,  but  many  stood  on  the  other  side, 
thinking  themselves  safe.  Mean  time,  the  dragoons  came  up  and 
apprehended  several  on  the  spot ;  among  others,  Sandilands, 
Lady  Helderston's  brother.  Then  they  approached  to  the  side 
of  the  bog,  and  shot  on  among  the  people,  as  they  usually  baselj 
did  on  such  occasions  to  shoot  bullets  among  such  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  though  they  found  them 
without  arms.  One  of  their  shot  lighted  on  ane  honest  man,  an 
heritor  in  Bathgate  parish,  and  killed  him  dead  on  the  spot.  They 
carried  their  prisoners  to  the  garrison  at  Calder,  with  a  great 
booty  of  cloaks,  plaids,  bibles,  and  what  else  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  spoiling  the  poor  people,  as  they  had  got  the  victory 
over  a  foreign  enenjy.''^ 

Fining  was  too  fertile  a  source  of  emolument  to  be  relinquished 
by  an  administration  so  extravagant  as  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale'^s. 
Exorbitant  sums  were  thus  extorted  from  the  most  respectable 
gentlemen  and  substantial  tenants,  which  were  lavished  upon  the 
retainers  of  government  or  the  private  friends  of  the  Commissioner. 
It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  even  guessing  the  amount  of  money 
raised  this  year  by  small  exactions,  but  some  of  the  larger  may 
be  mentioned.  Hay  of  Balhousie,  or  Boussi,  as  Kirkton  styles 
him,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  then  a  very  young  man,  but 
newly  left  school,  was  fined  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  hav- 
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ing  heard  his  own  chaplain  officiate  in  situations  that  brought  him 
under  the  penalties  of  the  conventicle  act.  Drummond  of  Meg- 
gins,  because  his  wife  had  been  guilty  of  attending  some  field- 
preaching,  was  tabled  for  five  hundred ;  and  their  convictions  were 
aggravated  bj  the  insulting  raillery  of  Lauderdale,  who  told  them 
when  their  bonds  were  signed — "  Gentlemen,  now  ye  know  the 
rate  of  a  conventicle,  and  shame  fall  them  first  fails.^^  A  house 
conventicle  cost  Ann  Countess  Dowager  of  Wigton,  four  thou- 
sand merks.  A  Mr  James  Duncan  at  Duplin  got  off  for  half  the 
sum.  The  general  rate  for  those  of  lower  rank  seems  to  have 
been  five  hundred  each. 

Yet,  while  thus  actively  urging  this  lucrative  persecution,  his 
Grace  had  brought  with  him  powers  for  granting  a  new  and  more 
comprehensive  indulgence.     It  was  not,  however,  till  the  month 
of  August  that  any  thing  was  done  in  the  matter,  when  about 
twenty  of  the  "  outted^'  ministers  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  deputed 
two  of  their  number,  Mr  James  Kirkton  and  Gabriel  Cunning- 
ham, to  wait  upon  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  to  learn  the 
certainty  of  the  report  and  entreat  his  good  offices.     These  he 
readily  promised,  but,  from  whatever  reason,  they  proved  ineffec- 
tual ;  and  on  the  3d  September,  Lord^s  day,  an  act  of  council  was 
agreed  to,  that  was  in  fact  rather  an  act  of  confinement  than  one 
of  indulgence.    By  it  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  "  outted''  since 
1662,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  certain  parishes,  there  to  remain — 
some  two  together,  some  three — and  to  exercise  their  fiinctions, 
nor  pass  their  limits,  without  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese.    They  were  not  to  preach  any  where  but  in  the  parish 
church — to  administer  the  Lord'^s  Supper  on  the  same  day  in  all 
the  parishes — and  to  admit  no  person  from  a  neighbouring  parish 
to  any  church  privilege  without  a  line  from  their  minister,  unless 
the  parish  kirk  were  vacant.     And  all  ministers  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  this  act,  if  they  presumed  to  exercise  any  part  of  the 
ministerial  duty,  were  to  be  punished  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  council* 

Ap  indulgence  so  miserably  clogged  did  not,  and  perhaps  was 
not,  intended  to  meet  the  views  of  any  of  the  Presbyterians ;  but 
whilst  they  almost  unanimously  disapproved  of  the  act,  they 
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divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  offer  of  government 
under  protest ;  or,  in  other  language,  of  entering  upon  the  office 
of  the  ministry  under  any  restriction,  after  presenting  to  the  coun- 
cil an  enumeration  of  their  grievances,  and  praying  for  a  relaxa- 
tion. This  mode  of  procedure  some  thought  would  exonerate 
their  consciences,  and  be  a  testimony  against  the  Erastian  pro- 
ceedings of  government.  The  more  consistent  agreed  that  the 
testimony  would  be  right  providing  they  acted  up  to  it  by  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  indulgence,  else  it  would  only  be  affording  an 
excuse  for  ministers  who  wished  one,  to  accept  what  they  other- 
wise were  not  in  their  minds  clear  about  accepting. 

The  dispute  ran  high ;  and,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  living 
as  we  do  untried  by  the  perilous  assailments  to  which  these  good 
men  were  exposed,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  pronounce  harshly 
upon  the  conduct  of  either  party ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  ap- 
prove, and  that  highly,  of  the  noble,  intrepid,  and  disinterested 
proceedings  of  the  latter,  who  chose  rather  to  suffer  for  a  good 
conscience,  than  accept  of  deliverance  under  such  circumstances. 
The  proposal  for  emitting  a  testimony  was  accordingly  dropped, 
and  a  number  of  the  ministers  accepted  of  parishes  without  fur- 
ther dispute.  A  few,  on  entering  upon  their  charges,  disavowed 
from  their  pulpits  giving  countenance  to  Erastianism,  making  a 
wretched  compromise  with  their  professions  and  consciences,  which 
neither  gained  them  credit  with  the  people  nor  secured  them  from 
molestation  by  their  rulers.  Those  who  could  not  comply  were 
in  consequence  exposed  to  the  increased  fury  of  the  persecutor ; 
but  that  was  a  small  matter  compared  to  the  heart-burnings  and 
melancholy  divisions  these  debates  caused  among  the  brethren. 
The  exiles  in  Holland,  who  were  suffering  for  their  consistency, 
published  against  it ;  and  the  common  people,  who  entered  keenly 
into  every  question,  began  to  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  hearing 
ministers  who  departed  from  the  purity  of  Presbyterian  principle 
and  practice,  and  became  cold  even  to  the  ministers  who,  though 
they  had  not  accepted  of  the  indulgence  themselves,  did  not  in 
their  public  discourses  bear  testimony  against  it ;  and  a  spirit  of 
distrust  arose  which  afterwards  led  to  most  unhappy  consequences. 

[1673.]  Early  next  year,  upon  the  Duke  of  Hamilton'^s  coming 
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to  Edinburgh,  a  council  was  held  to  learn  the  success  of  the  in- 
dulgence in  the  west,  when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  had 
the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  accepted,  the  country 
might  have  been  quiet ;  but,  as  so  many  refused  themselves  and 
dissuaded  their  brethren,  he  believed  the  schism,  as  he  termed  it, 
would  still  continue  to  distract  the  church  and  disturb  the  land. 
He  complained  chiefly  of  five  who  were  exceedingly  active  in 
their  meetings,  James  Kirkton,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland;  Alexander  Moncrief;  Robert  Lockhart ; 
George  Campbell ;  and  Robert  Fleeming. 

Some  of  these  residing  in  Edinburgh,  the  council  determined 
that  they  should  either  be  silent  or  proceed  to  the  parishes  allot- 
ted as  their  places  of  confinement.  By  an  order  of  the  7th 
March,  all  '*  outted"  ministers  were  enjoined  to  remove  to  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  city,  unless  they  gave  bond  to  keep 
no  conventicles  ;  and  on  the  12th,  those  of  the  indulged  who  had 
not  entered  upon  their  parishes,  were  called  before  them,  and  per- 
emptorily commanded  to  show  their  obedience  before  the  1st  of 
June.  *  Kirkton  thanked  them  for  allowing  him  so  much  time  to 
consider,  and  said  "  he  should  desire  to  advise  with  the  Lord  and 
his  conscience  ;"*"*  and  was  dismissed  till  then,  together  with  Mr 
Matthew  M'Kail,  Robert  Lockhart,  James  Donaldson,  and  some 
others. 

These  injunctions  were  shortly  after  followed  by  another  fierce 
proclamation  against  conventicles,  requiring  all  heritors  and  others 
to  give  prompt  information  respecting  such  meetings  to  the  coun- 
cil under  pain  of  being  fined  at  least  in  a  fourth  part  of  their  rents. 
Still  the  activity  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  population  not 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  council,  the  higher  ranks,  Hamilton, 
Eglinton,  and  Cassilis,  were  ordered  to  undertake  the  hated  ofiice 
of  hunting  out  conventicles  and  report  to  Edinburgh.  The  rea- 
son alleged  was,  that  the  king  being  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  the 
latter  designed  to  raise  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  the  conventicles 
behoved  to  be  dispersed  as  holding  communication  with  the 
enemy.  The  council  now  also  commenced  sending  ministers  to 
that  horrible  prison,  the  Bass  ;  and  Mr  Robert  Gillespie,  for  con- 
ducting the  worship  of  God  in  a  house  at  Falkland,  was  the  first 
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who  had  that  honour,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  inform 
upon  those  who  were  present,  and  whose  fines  might  have  been 
more  profitable  than  his  imprisonment.  He  was  followed  in  the 
month  of  June  by  Alexander  Peden,  an  eminent  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  character  has  sufiTered  little  less  from 
the  credulity  of  his  admirers,  than  from  the  ridicule  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  appears  to  have  sprung  from  persons  in  humble  life, 
and,  previously  to  being  licensed,  had  been  schoolmaster,  precen- 
tor, and  session-clerk  to  Mr  John  Guthrie,  at  Tarbolton.*  He  was 
three  years  minister  at  New  Glenluce,  in  Galloway,  whence  he 
was  ejected  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  among  the  first 
of  the  field-preachers.  In  the  beginning  of  1666,  he  was  de- 
nounced by  proclamation,  and  next  year  declared  a  rebel  and  for- 
feited both  in  life  and  fortune.  He  continued  from  that  time 
wandering  and  exercising  his  ministry  to  great  numbers,  and  with 
much  success,  alternately  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  till  June  this 
year,  when  he  was  seized  by  Major  Cockbum  in  the  house  of 
Hugh  Ferguson  of  Knockdow,  in  Carrick,  and  sent  together  with 
his  landlord  to  Edinburgh.  On  the  26th  he  was  examined  before 
the  council  and  committed  to  the  Bass.  Mr  Ferguson  was  fined 
a  thousand  merks  for  afibrding  him  a  night'^s  lodgings.  And  so 
highly  did  the  managers  estimate  the  capture,  that  they  ordered 
fifty  pounds  sterling  to  be  paid  to  the  Major — twenty-five  to  be 
distributed  among  the  soldiers,  to  stimulate  to  new  service. 

All  proving  ineffectual,  Lauderdale  sent  down  a  letter.  May  31, 
in  his  arrogant  style  of  rude  bantering  jocularity,  telling  the  coun- 
cil that  if  any  of  the  indulged  were  still  unwilling  to  accept  of 
that  favour  upon  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  granted,  that  they 
should  not  at  all  press  them  to  it ;  but  instead  of  that,  require 
sufficient  assurance  of  their  forbearing  conventicles,  going  regu- 
larly to  church,  and  behaving  orderly  in  the  places  where  they 
resided,  adding,  ^^  because  some  of  them  are  displeased,  forsooth  ! 
with  the  late  indulgence,  you  shall  secure  them  from  the  fear  of 
any  more  of  that  kind  !  and  let  them  know  that  if  after  all  the 

*  Wodrow  sajs  Fen^ck,  evidently  a  mistake,  for  William  Guthrie,  author  of  the 
well  known  excellent  treatiBe,  the  **  Trial  of  a  Saying  Interest  in  Christ,''  was  minjp- 
tcr  at  Fenirick. 
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lenity  used  toward  them,  they  still  continue  refractory  and  un- 
tractable,  the  whole  of  the  royal  power  shall  be  employed  for  se- 
caring  the  peace  of  the  church  and  kingdom  from  their  seditious 
practices.'^ 

Money  and  blood  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  ialse 
religions ;  and  love  of  the  world  is  not  a  more  absolute  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  an  individuaPs  Christianity,  than  a  sure  and 
certain  rule  by  which  to  judge  whether  a  church  be  a  church  of 
Christ  or  no.  Attachment  to  the  temporalities  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  is  as  clear  and  distinct  a  feature  of  antichrist, 
wherever  it  is  found,  as  any  given  in  the  word  of  God,  by  whatever 
name  that  establishment  be  called,  whether  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pacy or  the  Hierarchy  of  Rome.  These  were  prominent  features 
of  the  prelacy  of  Scotland.  I  subjoin  an  example  of  their  ex- 
tortion. The  whole  succeeding  years  will  bear  evidence  to  their 
last  of  blood.  In  Renfrew  alone  the  following  sums  were  award- 
ed against  eleven  gentlemen,  and  only  not  levied  to  their  full  ex- 
tent because  a  compromise  could  be  readily  procured  by  the  eccle- 
siastical robbers,  while  it  might  have  been  doubtful  whether,  if 
the  whole  had  been  sued  for,  they  might  not  have  been  forced  to 
share  the  produce  with  the  legal  ruffians  : — Sir  George  Maxwell 
of  Newark,  for  three  years'  absence  from  church,  31,200  poinds 
Scots ;  for  vreekly  conventicles,  62,400 ;  and  for  disorderly  bap- 
tisms, 1200,  making  a  total  of  94,800  pounds  Scots,  or  ^7800. 
Is.  6d.  sterling — the  Laird  of  Douchal,  afterwards  Porterfield, 
84,400,  Scots,  or  -^7032  sterling— Sir  George  Maxwell,  Nether- 
pollock,  in  93,600,  Scots,  or  £7500  sterling — Cunningham  of 
Camcurran,  15,833.  68.  8d.,  Scots — John  Maxwell  of  Dargarvel, 
18,900,  Scots— Walkinshaw  of  Walkinshaw,  12,600,  Scots— 
and  five  others  in  different  sums,  making  a  total  of  368,031.  3s. 
4d.,  Scots. 

Partial  compliances  did  not  secure  the  indulged  from  trouble, 
nor  were  they  less  the  objects  of  the  bishops'*  hatred  than  their 
more  resolute  brethren.  When  the  anniversary  of  the  king's 
birth-day  returned,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
council  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  celebrated 
it;  and  the  "  reverend  fathers  in  God"  appeared  as  their  most 

2   F 
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violent  accusers.  As  upon  former  occasions,  their  answers  were 
respecting  their  past  practice.  When  required  to  promise  obedi- 
ence for  the  future,  the  majority  answered  they  could  not  keep 
any  day  holy  but  the  Sabbath,  and  were  fined  in  tlie  one  half  of 
their  stipends,  which  does  not  appear,  however,  totave  been  rigor- 
ously exacted.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  excused  themselves 
by  not  having  seen  the  council'^s  instructions  ;  immediately  the 
instructions  were  tendered  them,  but  Mr  Alexander  Blair,  minis- 
ter in  Galston,  told  them  that  though  in  politeness  he  would  not 
refuse  receiving  the  paper,  yet  he  could  accept  of  no  instructions 
from  them  for  regulating  his  ministry,  otherwise  he  should  be 
their  ambassador,  not  Chrisf  s.  For  his  insolence,  as  they  termed 
it,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  December,  when 
he  was  allowed,  on  account  of  sickness,  to  be  carried  to  a  private 
house,  till  death  unloosed  his  fetters.  In  the  month  of  January, 
he  departed  in  much  joy  and  in  full  assurance  of  faith. 

This  incident  tended  to  increase  the  coolness  between  the  people 
and  the  indulged  ;  for  they  did  not  think  the  other  ministers  had 
been  sufficiently  explicit  in  their  testimony ;  and  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  parishes,  "  they  were  to  their  great  grief,*"  says 
Kirkton,  "  treated  with  no  less  reproach  than  the  nickname  of 
Council  Curates.""  "  Outted*"  ministers  who  had  no  particular 
parishes  allowed  them,  were  required  to  repair  to  such  as  the  coun- 
cil should  name ;  but  as  they  could  not  see  it  consistent  with  any 
moral  or  Christian  duty  to  present  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
being  punished  without  a  crime,  Robert  Fleeming,  Thomas  Hogg, 
John  Lidderdale,  and  Alexander  Hutchison,  were  ordered  to  be 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  council,  wherever  they  could 
be  found.  Instead  of  reconciling  the  Presbyterians  to  the  domi- 
nation of  bishops,  such  proceedings  added  to  the  number  of  re- 
cusants, and  these  always  from  the  most  conscientious.  Mr  For- 
rester, minister  at  Alva,  and  Mr  John  Burnet,  indulged  at  Kil- 
bride, both  abandoned  prelacy  towards  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
both  bore  explicit  testimony  against  the  civil  power  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  church  of  God.  Mr  Forrester,  in  a  letter  to  the  pre- 
latical  presbytery  of  Stirling,  disclaimed  their  jurisdiction,  "  be- 
cause it  was  fountnined  in,  derived  from,  or  referrible  to,  the  ma- 
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gistrates,"  which  says  he,  "  I  judge  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God,  the  confession  of  reformed  churches,  and  our  own  church's 
goyemment ;  for  the  two  powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  are  dis- 
tinct toto  genere  both  as  to  the  original,  the  subject  matter,  the 
manner  of  working,  and  the  end  designed,  distinct  limits  being 
put  betwixt  them,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Under 
the  law,  a  stiinding  priesthood  were  to  meddle  with  matters  of  the 
Lord  distinct  from  matters  of  the  king.  The  judgments  on  Saul 
and  Uzziab,  shows  the  Lord'^s  displeasure  at  magistrates  intermed- 
dling with  spiritual  matters.  Under  the  New  Testament,  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  King,  Head,  and  Lawgiver  of  his  church,  hath  a 
visible  kingdom  which  he  exercise th  in  and  over  the  church  visible 
by  its  spiritual  office-bearers,  given  to  it  as  a  church,  and  .there- 
fore distinct  from,  and  independent  upon,  the  civil  power — the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  by  him  committed,  not  to 
the  magistrates,  but  to  the  apostles'  successors  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.'"  He  therefore  quitted  the  Established  Church,  betook 
himself  to  the  fields,  and  shared  in  the  labours  and  obloquy  of 
the  persecuted.  Mr  Burnet  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  per- 
sonally bearing  witness  to  the  same  high  prerogatives  of  Christ ; 
bat  he  left  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  submit  to  any  temporal  su- 
premacy in  writing,  and  died  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God.     His  last  words  were — "  Glory  !  glory  !  glory  I  ^ 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  he  and  several  other  distin- 
guished ministers,  although  they  had  no  liberty  to  accept  of  the 
indulgence  themselves,  yet  they  did  not  deem  it  a  reason  why  they 
should  withdraw  their  affection  from  those  who  had,  or  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  they  considered  messengers  of  the 
gospel ;  for  these  worthies  thought  preaching  salvation  to  sinners 
so  paramount  a  duty,  that  they  would  have  ventured  upon  every 
thing  but  sin  to  have  achieved  it  themselves  or  promoted  it  by 
others. 

Charles  and  his  advisers  in  attempting  to  introduce  despotism, 
had  as  little  consulted  their  own  peace  as  that  of  his  kingdom. 
He  was  harassed  by  his  English  parliament ;  and  Lauderdale  hav- 
ing been  voted  a  public  grievance,  was  glad  to  seek  refuge  in  Scot- 
land, where,  in  the  month  of  December,  he  came  down  to  hold  a 
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fourth  session  of  the  parliament.  Suspecting  no  opposition,  if  he 
secured  the  support  of  the  clergy,  he  told  the  estates  that  the  most 
effectual  course  would  be  taken  for  curbing  and  suppressing  the 
insolent  field  conventicles,  and  other  seditious  practices,  which  had 
so  much  abounded — that  if  fairness  would  not,  force  must  compel 
the  refractory  to  be  peaceable  and  to  obey  the  laws.  But  instead 
of  his  declarations  being  met  with  the  submissive  adulation  they 
were  wont,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  supported  by  a  strong  party, 
presented  their  grievances ;  and  when  the  Commissioner  with  his 
usual  haughty  roughness  interposed  to  silence  complaint.  Sir 
Patrick  Home  of  Polwart  demanded  to  know,  whether  it  was 
not  a  free  parliament  ?  And  after  a  short  tumultuous  session,  in 
which,  amid  the  dissensions  of  the  statesmen,  the  Presbyterians 
escaped  for  the  time  any  severer  enactment,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  and  the  parties  sought  each  to  justify  the  strife  to  the 
king.  Hamilton  repaired  to  London  and  laid  a  statement  of  the 
enormous  abuses  before  his  majesty,  but  only  received  fair  promises 
that  were  never  performed,  and  incurred  a  resentment  that  never 
was  appeased.  Lauderdale  retained  his  situation,  and  rather  in- 
creased in  favour  with  the  king. 

[1674.]  It  is  a  melancholy  and  an  appalling  consideration  for 
those  who  stand  forward  as  reformers  and  patriots,  that,  in  strug- 
gles for  religion,  for  liberty,  or  for  any  good  principle,  those  who 
sincerely  strive  to  gain  such  objects  are  usually  found  in  a  mino- 
rity at  last ;  and  when  they  have  been  the  means  of  conferring 
the  most  essential  benefits  upon  the  country,  they  are  generally 
left  losers  themselves.  Amid  the  conflicts  of  the  statesmen, 
and  their  loud  complaints  about  the  oppression  andj'uin  of  the 
country,  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the  primary  and  most  pal- 
pable of  all  its  distresses,  the  religious  grievances  of  the  Pres- 
byterians : — those  which  in  fact  had  been  the  origin  of  all  the 
calamities  of  Scotland,  and  the  triumph  of  which  was  to  secure 
the  cause  of  freedom,  were  utterly  lost  sight  of  in  their  miserable 
squabbling  about  the  monopoly  of  salt  and  the  smuggling  of 
brandy.  * 

Both  Hamilton  and  Lauderdale  were  supposed  friendly  to  the 
persecuted ;  and  while  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  their  poli- 
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tical  contentions,  and  their  atte^ion  i^as  suificiently  employed 
elsewhere,  the  pious,  resolute,  and  consistent  part  of  the  persecuted 
ministers  improved  the  respite  for  proclaiming  peace  upon  the 
mountains,  bringing  good  tidings  of  good,  publishing  salvation, 
and  saying  to  Zion,  "  Thy  God  reigneth !''  Conventicles  in- 
creased both  in  number  and  frequency.  They  began  early  in  the 
year,  and  the  indefatigable  Mr  Blackadder  beat  up  the  primate^s 
quarters  upon  the  2d  day  of  January.*  On  that  day  he  col- 
lected at  Kinkel,  within  a  mile  of  St  Andrews,  a  large  auditory, 
which  filled  the  long  gallery  and  two  chambers,  besides  a  great 
number  standing  without  doors.  He  lectured  on  the  second 
Psalm,  a  portion  of  Scripture  remarkably  applicable,  and  preach- 
ed from  Jer.  xiii.  18.  The  primate^s  wife  hearing  of  the  assem- 
bly, sent  for  the  militia,  who  were  fully  prepared  in  warlike  array, 
under  a  Lieutenant  Doig,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the 
rascality,  with  many  of  the  worst  set  of  scholars  from  the  college 
and  some  noblemen''s  sons.  They  drew  up  at  a  distance  from  the 
gate,  before  which  stood  the  laird,  his  brother,  and  the  minister'^s 
eldest  son ;  but  they  caused  no  interruption  till  the  lecture  was 
finished  and  the  psalm  sung,  when  some  people  called  out  that 
there  was  an  alarm ;  on  which  the  service  stopped  and  the  men 
ranged  outside  the  gate  with  the  laird.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the 
rabble  had  got  into  the  stable  and  were  carrying  off  the  laird^s 
horse,  which  he  observing,  aimed  a  blow  at  the  fellow  who  had 
him ;  but  some  of  the  '*  ill-set  schollars''^  laying  hold  on  his  cane,  a 
struggle  ensued,  and  the  laird  fell.  Mr  Welsh,  who  was  also  there, 
and  KinkeFs  brother,  instantly  drew  ;  and  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
men  seeing  them  so  resolute,  and  supposing  that  they  were  well 
supported,  fell  back,  nor  dared  approach  sufficiently  near  the  gate 
to  discover  their  error.  Mrs  Murray  then  went  up  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  asked  him  why  he  came  in  that  hostile  manner  to 
trouble  their  house  on  the  Lord''s  day  P  He  said  he  had  an  order, 
which  she  requesting  to  see,  he  told  her  he  would  show  it  to  the 

*  Aboat  the  same  time,  the  precise  date  is  uncertain,  Crail,  vrhere  Sharpe  had  been 
a  Preabjierian  minister,  was  visited  by  Mr  John  Dickson ;  and  the  unhappy  apostate 
wu  tormented  by  the  sound  of  the  gospel  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,  ^hile  he 
TBinly  itnnre  by  military  force  to  destroy  the  faith  which  once  ho  preached. 
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laird  ;  and,  attended  by  a  sei^peant,  was  drawing  near  the  gate, 
when  Mr  Murray  called,  as  he  approached — "  How  is  it,  Lieu- 
tenant, that  you  come  to  disturb  us  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?"  In 
great  trepidation  he  delivered  the  laird  an  order  which  had  been 
subscribed  by  the  Chancellor  about  a  year  before  for  apprehend- 
ing him  and  his  brother.  When  Kinkel  had  read  it,  "  I  see,*" 
said  he,  ''  you  have  an  did  order  from  the  Chancellor  to  that 
effect,  which  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  prelate.  If  you  mind 
to  execute  it  now,  you  may,  but  you  shall  see  the  faces  of  men.*" 
The  Lieutenant,  grievously  alarmed,  cursed  himself  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  execute  it.  After  which,  the  lady  caused  bring  forth 
some  ale  for  the  Lieutenant  and  his  men  ;  but  one  of  them,  whose 
companion  had  been  a  little  hurt,  said  he  would  drink  none  of 
her  drink ;  he  would  rather  drink  her  heart'^s  blood.  The  rest 
partook  of  the  refreshments  and  went  away.  Composure  being 
restored,  the  minister  proceeded  with  his  sermon,  and  the  whole 
closed  in  peace. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr  Blackadder  had  another  meeting  at 
Kinkel,  where  vast  numbers  from  St  Andrews  attended  as  hearers, 
and  even  some  of  the  militia.  Sharpe,  who  was  that  Sabbath 
day  at  home,  hearing  of  it,  sent  for  the  provost  and  commanded 
him  to  order  out  the  military,  disperse  the  conventicle,  and  ap- 
prehend the  minister.  "  My  lord,^  replied  the  provost,  to  the 
prelate's  dismay,  "  the  militia  are  gone  there  already  to  hear  the 
preaching,  and  we  have  none  to  send.'*'  And  among  them  was 
the  soldier  that  had  refused  drink  from  Lady  Kinkel,  who  was 
especially  marked  to  be  moved  and  wept  beyond  the  rest ;  so 
wonderfully  did  the  Lord  countenance  the  persecuted  gospel,  even 
bloody  enemies  being  overcome  with  conviction. 

Exasperated  at  the  multiplication  of  these  meetings,  the  Epis- 
copalian clergy  added  the  foulest  and  the  falsest  calumnies  to  their 
other  modes  of  opposition,  and  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  October 
22,  had  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  charge  these  assemblies  with 
crimes  of  which  they  themselves  could  never  have  believed  them 
guilty — '*  incest,  bestiality,  murder  of  children,  besides  frequent 
adulteries,  and  other  acts  of  wickedness  ;^  after  which,  it  is  little 
that  they  should  have  been  accused  of  &naticism,  disloyalty,  and 
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cursing  the  king.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  before  Lauderdale 
left  Scotland,  he  published  an  indemnity,  although  like  many 
others  with  which  the  nation  was  insulted  during  this  reign, 
almost  only  so  in  name,  was  received  by  the  people  as  a  license 
for  frequenting  conventicles,  which  continued  to  multiply  in  con- 
sequence, and  especially  as  a  report  was  assiduously  circulated  of 
his  having  secretly  promised  that  an  ample  liberty  would  be^grant- 
ed  to  Presbyterian  ministers  soon  after  his  arrival  at  ^ourt.  Few 
w^re  held  in  the  west  where  the  indulged  ministers  were  settled, 
but  on  the  borders,  in  the  Merse,  Lothians,  Stirlingshire,  and 
Fife,  they  greatly  abounded,  in  houses,  fields,  and  vacant  churches. 
The  more  private  worshippers  in  houses  were  oveflooked,  the  vast 
assemblages  in  the  mountains,  and  mosses,  and  muirs  chiefly  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  government ;  and  ^^  at  these  great  meet- 
ings,*" says  Kirk  ton,  "  many  a  Qoul  was  converted  to  Jesus  Christ, 
but  far  more  turned  from  the  bishops  to  profess  themselves  Pres- 
bvterians."" 

Mr  Welsh  was  among  the  most  diligent  and  successful  of  the 
labourers,  particularly  in  Fife,  where  many  thousands  were  wont 
to  assemble.  His  preaching  was  attended  with  a  visible  blessing 
in  the  conversion  of  many  to  the  Lord ;  and  among  them  were 
some  in  the  higher  ranks,  especially  ladies ;  fot  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  in  these  days  of  peril  and  danger,  the  weaker  sex 
were  distinguished  for  their  intrepid  zeal ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  not  a  few,  conspicuous  for  their  piety,  were  brought 
to  the  obedience  of  faith  at  these  assemblies.  The  Countess  of 
Crawford,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  was  one  of  the 
number,  and  dated  her  first  impressions  from  a  sermon  preached 
by  him  at  Duraquhair,  near  Cupar,  where  about  eight  thousand 
persons  were  present,  and  the  power  of  God  was  manifested  to 
the  checking  of  the  conscience  and  the  awakening  of  the  hearts 
of  many.  On  the  same  Sabbath  three  other  conventicles  were 
held,  and  it  was  computed  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand  persons 
heard  the  gospel  plainly  and  earnestly  preached  by  Mr  Robert 
Lockhart  at  Path-head,  near  Kirkcaldy ;  Mr  Blackadder,  near 
Dunfermline ;  and  Mr  Welwood  on  the  Lomond  Hills.  This  last 
meeting  was  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers,  but  although  their  bullets 
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lighted  among  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  brake 
the  ground  beside  them,  not  one  was  wounded.  They,  however, 
took  about  eighteen  prisoners,  and  then  marched  for  Duraquhair 
to  attack  Mr  Welsh  ;  but  the  people  got  notice  and  hurried  him 
away,  a  great  body  escorting  him  as  far  as  Largo,  where  they  pro- 
cured a  boat,  and  he  and  his  wife,  with  some  others,  crossed  the 
frith  under  night  safely,  and  landed  at  Aberlady  Bay,  whence  he 
got  undiscovered  to  Edinburgh.  Even  the  capital  itself  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  sorely  infested  with  these  noxious  meetings. 
Kirkton  had  long  had  regular  house-preaching  in  the  city,  but 
this  year,  emboldened  lik^  others  by  the  expectation  of  favour, 
he,  along  with  Mr  Johnston,  again  ventured  upon  sacred  ground, 
and  Cramond  Kirk  being  vacant,  they  had  both  been  repeatedly 
guilty  of  declaring  the  truth  from  that  pulpit  to  large  and  atten- 
tive auditories. 

Against  these  there  were  many  grievous  complaints  by  the  pre- 
lates, of  which  Lauderdale  took  advantage  to  lower  the  credit  of 
the  Duko  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  with  the  king,  and  in  this  he 
was  so  successful,  that,  about  the  end  of  May,  the  privy  council 
was  re-modelled,  and  those  only  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his 
interest  permitted  to  remain.  On  the  4th  of  June,  when  they 
first  assembled,  they  were  assailed  in  rather  an  unusual  manner. 

Reports  of  increased  severities  being  about  to  be  resorted  to 
against  conventicles  having  reached  Edinbuigh,  as  men  durst  not 
appear  with  any  petition  under  pain  of  being  fined  or  imprisoned, 
fifteen  women,  chiefly  ministers  widows,  resolved  to  present  as 
many  copies  of  "  a  humble  supplication  for  liberty  to  the  honest 
ministers  throughout  the  land  to  exercise  their  holy  function  with- 
out molestation,^"  to  fifteen  of  the  principal  lords  of  council. 
Attended  by  a  crowd  of  females,  who  filled  the  Pariiament  Close, 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  councillors.  Sharpe  came  along  with 
the  Chancellor,  and  when  he  saw  the  ladies,  in  great  bodily  fear 
he  kept  close  by  his  lordship,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  primate''s 
terrors,  and  complacently  allowed  Mr  John  Livingstone'^s  widow 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Council-Chamber  door,  conversing  as  they 
went  along,  while  others  very  unceremoniously  saluted  Sharpe  with 
the  epithets  of  Judas  and  traitor ;  and  one  of  them  more  forward 
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than  the  rest,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  neck,  and  told  him  ^'  that 
neck  behoved  to  pay  for  it  before  all  was  done.'*'*  The  whole  of  the 
lords  to  whom  the  papers  were  presented,  received  them  civilly, 
except  Stair,  who  threw  his  scornfully  upon  the  ground,  which 
drew  upon  hiin  a  sarcastic  remark — ^'  that  he  had  not  so  treated 
ihe  remonstrance  against  the  king  which  he  helped  to  pen.^^ 
When  the  council  met,  the  petition  was  voted  a  libel,  and  about 
a  dozen  of  the  subscribers  were  called  and  examined.  They  de- 
clared severally  that  no  man  had  had  any  hand  in  the  matter,  and 
that  their  sole  motive  was  a  sense  of  their  perishing  condition  for 
want  of  the  gospel,  having  no  preachers  except  ignorant  and  pro- 
&ne  persons  whom  they  could  not  hear ;  upon  which  they  were 
ordered  into  confinement,  and  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  guard 
sent  to  disperse  the  ladies  at  the  door ;  but  they  refosed  to  depart 
without  their  representatives,  who  were  in  consequence  politely 
liberated,  and  the  tumult  ended.  Next  day,  however,  they  were 
again  summoned,  when  three  were  sent  to  prison — Maigaret,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Warriston^s;  a  Mrs  Gleland;  and  a  Lilias 
Gampbell.  The  former,  with  Lady  Mersington  and  some  others, 
were  banished  the  town  and  liberties  of  Edinburgh ;  and  so  ended 
this  afiair. 

The  fears  of  the  ladies  were  not  unfounded.  A  letter  from  the 
king  to  the  council  was  read  at  the  same  meeting,  requiring  them 
"  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  apprehending  preachers  at 
field  conventicles,  invaders  of  pulpits,  and  ringleading  heritors, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  militia  and  standing  force  for  that  end, 
leaving  the  punishment  of  the  other  transgressors  to  the  ordinary 
magistiates  according  to  law.^^  In  obedience  to  which,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  meet  when  and  where 
they  should  think  convenient,  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries, 
apprehend  whom  they  should  think  proper,  and  the  standing  force 
and  militia  were  placed  under  their  immediate  direction.  At  the 
head  was  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  other  servants  of  the  crown,  assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Linlithgow,  Kinghom,  Wigton,  and  Dundonald.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  was  named ;  but  in  present  circumstances  possessed 
Uttle  power,  and  seldom  attended.    Orders  were  at  the  same  time 

2g 
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issued  for  apprehending  the  following  ministers : — ^John  Welsh, 
Gabriel  Semple,  Kobert  Ross,  Samuel  Amot,  Gabriel  Canning- 
ham,  Archibald  Riddel,  John  Mosman,  John  Blackadder,  Wil- 
liam Wiseheart,  David  Hume,  John  Dickson,  John  Rae,  Henry 
Forsyth,  Thomas  Hogg,  Robert  Law,  George  Johnstone,  Thomas 
Forrester,  Fraser  of  Brea,  John  Law,  Robert  Gillespie.  And  to 
encourage  the  parties  sent  out  on  this  duty,  for  the  two  first,  as 
the  most  notorious  offenders,  a  reward  of  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling  each  was  offered ;  for  th*e  others,  one  thousand  merks ; 
and  the  soldiers  and  others  who  might  assist  in  their  seizure,  were 
previously  pardoned  for  any  bloodshed  that  might  occur — such 
was  the  inveteracy  the  rulers  of  Scotland  betrayed  against  men 
whose  only  crime  was  preaching  the  gospel.  They  then  proceeded 
to  show  nearly  equal  abhorretice  for  those  who  heard  it,  by  pun- 
ishing with  fines  or  imprisonment  the  most  obstinate  of  the  heri- 
tors. The  town  of  Edinburgh  was  amerced  in  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  for  conventicles  in  the  Magdalene  Chapel,  to  be 
exacted  from  the  chief  citizens  present ;  Mr  John  Inglis  of  Cra- 
mond,  for  hearing  sermon  six  times  in  his  parish  church,  a  thou- 
sand and  thirty-six  pounds  Scots  ;  a  gentleman  in  Fife,  for  al- 
lowing Mr  Welsh  to  lodge  in  his  house  one  night,  was  fined  two 
thousand  merks ;  and  eleven  heritors,  upwards  of  five  thousand 
five  hundred  for  attending  field-preachings — all  which  monies  were 
ordered  to  be  summarily  levied,  and  the  offenders  kept  in  prison 
till  the  same  should  be  paid.  Nor  were  persons,  even  of  high  rank, 
and  against  whom  no  charges  of  very  intrusive  piety  are  known  to 
have  existed,  exempt  from  being  harassed  by  any  vile,  petty,  clen- 
cal  informer.  Lord  Balmerino  and  Sir  John  Young  of  Leny, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  present  at  any  such  preaching,  were 
brought  before  the  council ;  and  when  they  denied  the  fact,  were 
insultingly  tendered  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  both  must  have 
already  repeatedly  sworn,  before  they  were  dismissed. 

Two  rigorous  proclamations  followed.  By  the  first,  all  mas- 
ters were  required  to  prevent  their  servants  from  being  present  at 
any  house  or  field  conventicle,  and  to  retain  none  in  their  employ- 
ment for  whose  conduct  they  would  not  be  answerable  ;  heritors 
were  ordered  to  require  their  tenants  to  subscribe  a  bond,  oblig- 
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ing  themselves,  wives,  cottars,  or  servants,  to  abstain  from  all  such 
meetings,  which,  if  they  refused,  they  were  to  be  put  to  the  horn, 
and  their  escheat  given  to  their  landlords ;  but  masters  and  land- 
lords were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  inferiors  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fines  their  disobedience  might  incur ;  and  all  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  oblige  such  as  they  chose  to  suspect,  to 
give  bond  for  their  good  behaviour.  The  second  was  directed 
against  ministers,  in  terms  of  the  orders  already  issued  for  their  ap- 
prehension. Still  Airther  to  stimulate  the  magistrates,  another 
letter  was  procured  from  the  king,  informing  them  that  his  majesty 
had  heard  of  the  alarming  increase  of  conventicles,  for  repressing 
which,  together  with  the  other  seditious  movements  in  Scotland, 
he  had  ordered  his  troops  in  Ireland  and  at  Berwick  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  to  march  on  the  first  alarm ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  required  them  to  bring  to  punishment  the  authors  of  these 
insolent  and  seditious  practices.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
proof  forming  some  small  impediment  in  the  way  of  conviction,  the 
council  therefore  proposed  that,  when  a  suspected  person  was 
apprehended,  against  whom  they  had  not  sufficient  evidence,  he 
should  be  interrogated  to  answer  upon  oath,  and  if  he  refused  to 
answer,  he  should  be  held  as  confessed,  and  proceeded  against 
accordingly,  only  the  punishment  should  be  restricted  to  fining, 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  the  loss  of  a  limb — most  merciful  judges  ! 
— to  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  consent,  and  the 
council  proceeded  to  act. 

They  summoned  a  number  of  the  "  outted"  ministers  to  appear, 
not  in  the  usual  mode  by  leaving  written  copies  at  their  dwell- 
ing-places, but  at  the  market-crosses  of  Edinburgh,  Lanark,  Stir- 
ling, and  Perth,  and  that  within  such  a  time,  that,  had  they  been 
willing,  they  could  not  have  complied.  As  the  latter  knew,  how- 
ever, that  if  they  appeared,  they  were  certain  of  being  sent  either 
to  the  Bass  or  into  banishment,  they  declined,  and  were  in  conse- 
quence denounced  as  rebels.*    When  the  council  rose,  on  the  last 

*  The  names  of  these  i^vorthies  vho  deserrc,  and  who  will,  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membnnee,  when  thoeo  of  their  pergecutors  mast  rot,  are  thus  given  by  one  of  thcm< 
lelTes  : — Alexander  Lennox,  David  Williamsone,  Alexander  MoncriefF,  John  Rae, 
David  Hame,  Edward  Jamicson,  James  Eraser,  William  Wiseheart,  Thomas  Tlogg  in 
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^^ 


day  of  July,  they  reported  to  the  secretary,  that  forty  ^'  outted 
ministers  had  been  cited  before  them,  none  of  whom  having  ap- 
peared, they  were  all  ordered  to  be  denounced ;  and  that  eighty 
persons,  for  hearing  sermon  in  the  fields  of  Fife,  had  also  been 
delated,  of  whom  all  that  answered  had  been  found  guilty  and 
imprisoned,  the  remainder  declared  fugitives,  and  their  escheats 
appointed  to  be  taken  for  his  majesty^s  use.*  The  nuigistrates  of 
Olasgow,  also,  had  been  fined  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and 
the  magistrates  of  buighs,  south  of  the  Tay,  had  been  ordered  to 
press  upon  the  citizens  the  bond  against  keeping  conyentides. 

While  the  primate  was  urging  the  persecution  of  these  excel- 
lent men,  he  was  not  without  trouble  firom  his  own  underlings. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  some  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  cu- 
rates, began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Sharpe,  who 
managed  all  ecclesiastical  affidrs  without  consulting  them  upon  any 
occasion,  and  had  even  the  audacity  to  stamp  upon  him  the  op- 
probrious epithet  of  Pope.  His  friends  repelled  the  accusations 
as  the  unfounded  aspersions  of  the  Hamilton  or  country  party, 
who,  having  failed  to  overturn  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  by  means 
of  the  Presbyterians,  now  wished  to  do  it  by  means  of  the  Epis- 
copalians. The  others  declared  they  only  wished  what  the  act  of 
Parliament  allowed,  to  assemble  in  a  National  Synod,  and  regu- 
late what  they  considered  wrong  in  the  church — ^the  best  method 
of  securing  its  stability.     But  Sharpe,  who,  of  all  things,  dreaded 


Rom,  Robert  Lockhart,  John  Wilkie,  Geoi^  Johnstone,  Patrick  GUleque,  June* 
Kirkton,  John  Weir,  Nathaniel  Martin,  Andrew  Morton,  Andrew  Donaldaone,  John 
Grichton,  William  Row,  Thomas  Urquhart,  Thomas  Hogg  in  Larbore  [Laibert,]  Wn- 
liam  Anddne,  James  Donaldson,  Robert  Gillespie,  John  Gray,  James  Wedderimn, 
John  Wardlaw,  Thomas  Douglas,  Geoige  Gampbell,  Fnncis  Irrine,  John  Wallace, 
Andrew  Andeison,  John  Mnnniman,  Geoige  Hamilton,  Donald  Cargill,  Alexander  Ber- 
tram, James  Wilson,  Robert  Maxwell — in  all  89.  These  were  the  stock  of  the  preach- 
ing church  that  was  driven  into  the  ^demess — their  ministry  was  a  sort  of  outlawry — 
and,  by  the  bishop*s  sctivity,  these,  with  the  ministen  foimerly  forftolted,  and  those  who 
afterwards  joined  that  body  of  people,  who  first  caused  the  separation  from  bishops  and 
their  curates,  thereafter  overthrew  their  pwty,  and  wrought  the  Refonnatiott. 

*  ^  One  day  a  paper  was  fixt  upon  the  Parliament  House  door,  containing  upwards 
of  one  hundred  persons,  whoso  cschc^  a  were  to  be  sold  to  any  who  would  purchase 
them/*     Wodrouf^  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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the  least  interference  with  his  power,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbuiy,  entreating  him — ^in  a  most  impious  appropriation  of 
Scripture  language — to  interfere  and  assist  him  against  those  who 
wished  ^*  to  break  his  bands,  and  cast  his  cords  from  them  T^  and 
his  application  was  so  successftil,  that  the  most  active  of  the  suf- 
fragans were  silenced,  and  Ramsay,  bishop  of  Dunblane,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Isles — a  kind  of  honourable  banishment,  which  ef- 
fectnallj  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  for  the  friture  at  interfering 
with  the  supremacy  of  his  Grace  of  St  Andrews.  The  only  other 
bishop  (Leighton)  who  had  ever  given  him  real  vexation,  but 
against  whom  his  wiles  had  been  useless,  voluntarily  withdrawing 
from  the  scene  of  contention,  Burnet  was  restored  to  Glasgow,  and 
henceforth  was  content  to  play  second  to  Sharpe,  only  rivalling 
his  oppression  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  archiepiscopal 
territories. 


BOOK    IX. 


A.  D.  1674—1676. 

Diyirions  among  the  miniBten  respecting  the  church  and  self-defenee^^Aimed  meetingt 
«*«^Teritie8  increMe-^Iiord  Cardroiit.. ..  Religioofl  revivalB  in  the  Nortlu^r 
M*Gilligui.^CiYil  oppreflnon..JEIome  of  PolwMi^,J1ningB.,»r>iiriiMaB  of  hup> 
..^JBdagifltntea  of  E>liAbuxgh«.«,Siifferer»  aent  to  Fnnce  u  recrait&,..JPiocUmatiaa 
to  expel  the  fiunilieB  of  gotpel-hearen  from  the  Buighs,  and  enforce  the  oonTen- 
ticle  act.,.i«Jn8truction8  for  the  indalged«.«J*rogie88  of  the  go8peL.«Jtage  of  the 
prelatwu^.  Mitchell  tortured. 

Unhappily  the  seeds  of  division  which  the  indulgence  had  sown 
among  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  were  beginning  to  take  root ; 
and  the  different  opinions  that  afterwards  reached  so  great  and 
ruinous  a  height,  showed  themselves  in  the  discussions  which  took 
place  during  this  year  upon  that  important  question — How  the 
Presbyterian  church  was  to  be  continued  and  supplied  ?  The 
documents  preserved  are  very  scanty ;  only  it  appears  that  the 
propriety  of  ordaining  a  minister,  except  to  a  settled  charge— of 
preaching  within  the  nominal  bounds  of  an  unsettled  presbytery 
— and  the  authoritative  right  of  synodical  meetings,  were  among 
the  questions  about  which  differences  had  sprung  up  among  the 
brethren.  And  from  the  care  with  which  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide against  one  minister  noticing  the  conduct  of  another  ^'  in 
their  preaching,  and  warning  the  people  of  the  evils  of  the  times," 
it  seems  pretty  evident  that  this  bancfiil  practice  had  already 
commenced. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  state  of  feeling  and  anticipation 
among  the  suffering  Presbyterians  was  extremely  dissimilar,  as  ve 
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find  by  the  writings  both  of  public  men  and  private  Christians 
which  have  been  preserved.  Numbers  rejoiced  in  the  bright  and 
sunny  side  of  the  cloud,  in  the  increase  of  faithful  preachers  of 
the  gospel — in  the  desire  for  hearing  that  seemed  to  be  abroad — 
and  in  the  delightful  and  not  rare  instances  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  that  accompanied  the  publication  of  the  word ;  and  they 
anticipated  a  speedy  and  a  glorious  renovating  mom  for  the 
church.  Those  that  studied  the  signs  of  the  times,  saw  in  the 
apostacy  of  some,  and  in  the  falling  away  of  others  who  had  been 
esteemed  pillars ;  in  the  mournful  waxing  cold  of  the  love  of 
many  ;  in  the  bitter  dissensions  of  professors  ;  and  in  the  general 
abounding  iniquity — the  dark  and  dismal  tokens  of  a  deserted 
church  ;  and,  although  they  knew  and  believed  that  the  cause  of 
Christ  could  never  fall,  and  hoped  and  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that 
a  glorious  day  would  yet  arise  upon  Scotland,  wept  and  made 
mournful  supplication  for  the  sins  of  the  people  among  whom 
tliey  dwelled,  and  anticipated  heavier  judgments  for  unimproved 
mercies,  until  a  returning  to  Him  against  whom  they  had  offended 
should  again  draw  down  the  blessing. 

The  increasing  severities  which  now  began  to  be  used  towards 
the  conventicles  likewise  occasioned  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  godly  ministers  and  people  as  to  the  right  of  self-defence  in 
hearing  the  gospel.  The  injunction  of  Christ  as  to  individuals 
is  clear,  when  persecuted  in  one  city,  flee  into  another ;  but  in 
Scotland,  where  the  throne  of  iniquity  framed  mischief  by  a  law, 
and  where  the  whole  Presbyterians,  who  formed  a  large  majority, 
were  at  once  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  as  well  as  their  religi- 
ous privileges — ^and  where  a  constitution  as  solemnly  ratified,  and 
as  sacredly  sworn  to,  as  any  mutual  agreement  between  rulers  and 
people  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  a 
wretched  minority  of  riotous  unprincipled  sycophants,  and  place- 
hunting  apostates — the  question  involved,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
not  only  their  duty  as  Christians,  but  as  citizens.  Paul  had 
taught  them  that  these  were  not  incompatible,  and  their  fathers 
iiad  vindicated  both  in  the  field.  The  young  men  were  generally 
of  this  opinion,  and  began  to  come  armed  to  sermons  about  the 
commencement  of  this  year  [1675],  and  {alkcd  of  imitating  the 
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example  of  the  days  of  the  congregation.  The  elder  and  most 
esteemed  among  the  ministers  ^ere  divided ;  while,  in  genera], 
they  allowed  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  they  differed  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  time.  Among  these  appear  to  have  been 
Mr  Welsh,  Mr  Blackadder,  and  Gabriel  Semple ;  others,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  Fraser  of  Brea  and  Kirkton,  were  entirely 
averse  to  any 'resort  to  arms.-  The  former  thus  states  his  views 
of  the  subject : — 

^'  A  violent  persecution  had  broken  out ;  and  then  there  began 
to  be  fining,  imprisoning,  taking,  and  summoning  of  persons,  dis- 
turbing of  conventicles  with  soldiers.  But  yet  the  gospel  pre- 
vailed more  and  more,  and  we  were  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
the  more  we  were  afflicted,  the  more  we  grew  and  multiplied. 
Some  hot  heads  were  for  taking  the  sword  and  redeeming  of  them- 
selves from  the  hands  of  the  oppressors ;  at  least  I  had  ground  to 
fear  it.  But  I  opposed  rising  in  arms  all  I  could,  and  preached 
against  it,  and  exhorted  them  to  patience,  and  courageous  using 
of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  I  did  not  see  they  had  any  call 
to  the  sword,  and  their  strength  was  to  sit  still ;  and  if  they  did 
stir  and  take  the  sword,  they  would  therewith  perish  ;  but  if  they 
patiently  suffered  and  endured,  Ood  would  himself  either  incline 
to  pity  or  some  other  way  support  and  deliver  them.  I  had  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  being  popular,  and  whilst  I  was  at  liberty 
I  did  what  I  could  to  keep  the  people  peaceable.  The  truth  is, 
there  were  great  provocations  given,  so  that  we  concluded  it  was 
the  design  of  some  rulers  to  stir  us  up  that  we  might  fall.  Min- 
isters still  preached  and  laboured  among  the  people ;  conventicles 
increased ;  many  were  brought  in  ;  the  work  of  Ood,  in  the  midst 
of  persecution,  did  always  prosper,  until  we  destroyed  ourselves, 
first  by  needless  divisions  and  difference  of  opinion,  happening  by 
reason  of  the  indulgence ;  and  thereafter  by  rash  and  unwarrant- 
able taking  up  of  arms.^^ 

Gentlemen  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  it  requires  to  be  remem- 
bered, always  wore  arms  as  a  part  of  dress  ;  and  the  substantial 
heritors  and  yeomen  were  in  general  accustomed  to  be  accoutred 
when  they  went  from  home,  so  that  part  of  the  meetings  at  field- 
preachings  had  always  consisted  of  armed  men,  who,  before  this, 
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had  offered  upon  several  occasions  to  defend  their  ministers  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  but  had  been  refused,  and  who  now  thought 
that  in  protecting  their  assemblies  from  robbery  and  dispersion, 
and  themselves  from  imprisonment,  fining,  or  slavery — tha inevit- 
able consequences  of  being  seized  upon  these  occasions — that 
they  were  doing  no  more  than  was  required  by  the  law  of  God, 
and  authorized  by  the  law  of  their  country,  of  which  the  prelatic 
party,  and  not  they,  were  the  invaders  and  violaters. 

Many  contests  had  already  ensued.  The  Episcopalian  myr- 
midons in  Linlithgowshire,  and  even  in  Fife,  had  repeatedly  drawn 
blood,  while  the  patient  hearers  of  the  gospel  had  only  fled  before 
them.  The  rough  bordcrjers  were  not  equally  submissive.*  At 
Lilliesleaf,  and  throughout  some  of  these  districts,  they  had  stood 
upon  the  defensive  and  beaten  off  their  assailants ;  and  affairs 
were  in  this  situation  during  the  greater  part  of  this  year.  Upon 
the  complaints  of  the  prelates,  troops  were  ordered  to  scour  the 
country  in  different  diirections.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
again  fined  each  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and 
in  addition,  a  detachment  botli  of  horse  and  foot  were  quartered 
in  the  latter  city.  Mr  John  Greg,  for  preaching  at  Leith  mills, 
was  sent  to  the  Bass  ;  and  a  Mr  John  Sandilands,  for  hearing  a 
sermon  near  Bathgate,  was  fined  three  hundred  merks.  Nor 
were  the  nobility  themselves  spared.  One  of  the  most  cruelly 
oppressive  cases  was  that  of  Lord  Cardross. 

His  lordship  being  confined  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  May, 
his  lady,  who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  remained  at  home, 
with  only  a  few  attendants.  Sir  Mungo  Murray,  taking  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  under  cloud  of  night,  accompanied  by  a  posse 
of  retainers,  went  to  his  residence,  and  outrageously  demanded 


*  Let  it  be  always  borne  in  mind,  tbat  the  whole  crowd  who  attended  field-preach- 
ing, were  not  influenced  hj  gospel  principles,  nor  could  be  considered  godly  men,  any 
more  than  that  able  dispniers  and  fierce  contenders  for  the  pure  faith,  are  al^-ays  thcm- 
aelves  belierers.  It  is  an  awful  consideration,  that  the  most  strenuous  fighters  for  tl^c 
purity  of  God^s  word — the  Jews — were  infidels,  and  thus  addressed  by  our  Saviour — 
"  Ye  have  one  that  condemns  yon,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust  ;-^  and  the  best 
written  "  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,*'  was  written  by  a  man  who  turned  a  Soci- 
nian.     Beware  of  zealots  ! 

2  u 
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tliat  the  gates  should  be  opened  to  him,  else  he  would  force  his 
way  and  set  fire  to  the  house.  Situated  near  the  borders  of  the 
Highlands,  the  inmates  naturally  supposing  them  banditti,  refused 
admission  and  demanded  who  they  were  ?  To  this  no  answer  could 
be  obtained,  but  "  Scottishmen,'"*  which  increased  their  alarm ;  yet 
fearing  the  worst,  as  there  were  no  means  of  defence,  and  no  de- 
fenders, the  gates  were  opened,  when  the  ruffians  rushed  in ;  and, 
after  searching  the  whole  apartments  in  the  most  tumultuous  and 
indelicate  manner — forcing  Lady  Cardross  to  rise  from  her  bed 
that  they  might  search  her  chamber — and  ransacking  his  lordship's 
private  closet,  they  seized  Mr  John  King,  his  chaplain,  and  Mr 
Robert  Langlands,  governor  to  his  brother,  afterwards  Colonel 
John  Erskine,  and  carried  them  off.  Langlands  was  dismissed 
after  being  marched  ten  miles  ;  Mr  John  King  was  rescued  by 
some  countrymen  who  had  profited  by  his  ministry.  For  this  pro- 
ceeding they  had  no  warrant ;  and  Lord  Cardross,  immediately 
upon  being  informed  of  the  outrage,  presented  a  complaint  and 
petition  to  the  privy  council ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  any  satis- 
faction for  the  gross  violation,  not  only  of  his  privileges  as  a 
nobleman,  but  his  rights  as  a  subject,  he  was  charged  ^ith  having 
been  guilty,  art  and  part,  in  the  rescue  of  Mr  John  King,  although 
he  was  sixty  miles  distant.  For  harbouring  him  in  his  house, 
and  for  his  lady"*s  having  been  present  at  many  conventicles,  and 
for  these  complicated  crimes,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
during  his  majesty's  pleasure  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  besides  various  sums  for  the  de- 
linquencies of  his  tenants. 

Fining,  imprisonment,  and  exile  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
suppression  of  conventicles,  other  and  more  rigorous  methods 
were  resorted  to.  The  houses  of  some  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men in  the  most  infected  counties  were  seized,  and  garrisoned  by 
parties  of  horse  and  foot,  that  the  least  appearance  of  any  gather- 
ing for  hearing  sermon  might  at  once  be  put  down,  with  as  much 
care  and  celerity  as  the  gathering  of  a  civil,  or  the  landing  of  a 
foreign,  enemy  ;  and  a  number  of  the  most  faithful,  diligent,  and 
able  ministers  this  country  was  ever  favoured  with,  were  "  inter- 
communed,''  their  presence  declared  infectious  as  the  plague, 
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and  every  loyal  person  prohibited  froqi  ^(pon versing  with  or  doing 
them  any  office,  not  of  kindness,  but  of  common  humanity,  unp 
der  the  pain  of  being  placed  themselves  without  the  pale  of 
society.* 

But  one  of  the  persecuted  themselves  remarks — "  Although 
this  seemed  to  be  the  first  storm  of  persecution  that  yet  had  fallen 
upon  us,  and  that  now  the  adversaries  had  boasted  of  an  effectual 
mean  for  suppressing  conventicles,  and  establishing  prelacy  and 
uniformity,  and  the  good  people  feared  it ;  yet  the  Lord  did  won- 
derfully disappoint  them,  and  made  and  turned  their  witty  coun- 
cils into  folly — for  this  great  noise  harmed  not  at  all,  it  was  pow- 
der without  ball.  For,  as  for  myself,  never  one  that  cared  for 
me  shunned  my  company ;  yea,  a  great  many  mere  carnal  relations 
and  acquaintances  did  entertain  me  as  freely  as  ever  they  did ; 
yea,  so  far  did  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  turn  this  to  my  good, 
that  I  observed  it  was  at  that  time  I  got  most  of  my  civil  busi- 
ness expede.  And  as  the  Lord  preserved  myself  in  this  storm, 
so  I  did  not  hear  of  any  intercommuned,  or  conversers  with  in- 
tercommuned  persons,  that  were  in  the  least  prejudiced  thereby ; 
nay,  this  matter  of  the  intercommuning  of  so  many  good  and 
peaceable  men  did  but  exasperate  the  people  against  the  bishops 
the  more,  and  procured  to  them,  as  the  authors  of  such  rigid 
courses,  a  greater  and  more  universal  hatred ;  so  that  the  whole 
land  groaned  to  be  delivered  from  them/' 

Danger,  indeed,  seemed  to  endear  the  ministers  to  the  people ; 
and  the  risks  tliey  ran,  and  the  many  providential  occurrences 
which  attended  their  meetings,  produced  a  high  degree  of  excite- 
ment, that  tended  in  no  small  measure  to  secure  large  and  atten- 

*  The  names  of  those  were — "  David  Williamson,  Alcxan'ler  Moncrief,  William 
Wiaehcart,  Thomas  Hogg  in  Ross,  George  Johnstone,  Robert  Gillespie,  John  M'Gil- 
ligan,  John  Ross,  Thomas  Hogg,  Stirlingshire,  William  En>kine,  James  Donaldson, 
Andrew  Anderson,  Andrew  Morton,  Donald  Cargill,  Robert  Maxwell,  elder  and  voungcr, 
James  Frascr  of  Brea,  John  King ;  and  with  these  a  good  many  ladies  and  gratUmrn 
were  joined,  besides  many  of  lower  rank,  altogether  upwards  of  one  hundred  pcnfons/* 
Wodr^tPy  vol.  i.  p.  394.  This  revival  of  a  dormant  and  iniquitous  law  was  pctuliarly 
oppressive,  as  all  who  conversed  with  the  intercommuned  being  liable  to  the  same  pim- 
ishment,  thousands  might  be  unwittingly  implicated,  and  laid  at  the  meiry  of  their 
lapocious  rulers. 
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live  audiences,  and  prepared  their  minds  for  a  solemn  reception 
of  the  doctrines  they  heard,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

North  of  the  Tay  there  were  but  few  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  they  had  not  hitherto  been  very  closely  pursued ;  but  among 
them  were  some  of  the  most  cfXcellent,  and  these  of  course  were 
included  in  the  act  of  intercommuning — for  their  labours  had 
been  equally  abundant  with  the  rest.  Mr  John  M'Gilligan  of 
Alness,  was  one  of  not  the  least  conspicuous,  either  for  success 
or  for  suffering.  On  September,  the  very  month  following  his 
being  denounced,  he  dispensed  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord'^s  Supper 
at  Obsdale,  in  the  house  of  Lady  Dowager  Fowlis,  assisted  by 
Mr  Hugh  Anderson,  minister  of  Cromarty,  and  Mr  Alexander 
Fraser,  minister  of  Teviot.  According  to  the  account  preserved 
of  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  heart-enlivening  seasons 
which  the  Lord  sometimes  vouchsafes  to  his  church  in  the  day  of 
her  visitation.  "  There  were,"*'  says  the  narrator,  "  so  sensible 
and  glorious  discoveries  made  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  such  evi- 
dent presence  of  the  Master  of  assemblies,  that  the  people  seemed 
to  breathe  the  very  atmosphere  of  heaven ;  and  some  were  so 
transportingly  elevated,  that  they  could  almost  use  the  language 
of  the  apostle — '  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  I  can- 
not tell.' ,  The  eldest  Christians  there,  declared  they  had  not  been 
witnesses  to  the  like.  They  also  remarked  that  the  Lord  won- 
derfully preserved  them  in  peace.'' 

Some  rumours  of  an  intended  communion  having  got  abroad, 
the  sheriff-depute  was .  ordered  by  the  bishop  to  prevent  or  dis- 
perse the  meeting.  He  accordingly  sent  a  party  to  apprehend 
the  minister ;  but  he  not  knowing  the  spot,  directed  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  house  at  Alness,  naturally  supposing  the  meeting 
would  be  there.  The  soldiers,  upon  finding  the  nest  empty,  at- 
tacked the  orchard — a  much  more  pleasant  amusement,  that  de- 
tained them  till  the  forenoon's  service  was  over  at  Obsdale,  where, 
before  they  arrived,  Mr  M'Gilligan  had  got  notice,  and  was  under 
hiding,  which,  when  they  found,  they  retired  without  disturbing 
the  congregation  ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities  proceeded  without 
any  further  interruption.  Mr  M'Gilligan,  however,  was  obliged 
to  abscond ;  and  one  of  his  neighbours,  Mr  Thomas  Ross,  being 
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apprehended  at  Tain  for  a  similar   offence,  was   sent   to   the 
Bass. 

Civil  tyranny  is  always  so  interwoven  with  ecclesiastical  perse- 
cution, that  it  is  seldom  we  are  able  to  separate  the  two.  But 
the  sufferings  of  Sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwart,  although  they  un- 
doubtedly originated  from  his  religion,  were  ultimately  effected 
through  the  medium  of  his  patriotism  :  he  legally,  by  a  bill  of 
suspension  before  the  Court  of  Session,  resisted  a  wanton  stretch 
of  power  in  the  privy  council,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  op- 
position of  the  gentry  of  Berwickshire  towards  an  oppressive,  un- 
just tax  for  planting  garrisons  among  them  in  time  of  peace ;  and 
for  this  undoubted  exercise  of  his  right,  was  committed,  by  order 
of  the  king,  prisoner  to  Stirling  Castle,  and  declared  incapable  of 
holding  any  place  of  trust ;  and  the  heritors  succumbed,  although 
the  other  fines  extorted  from  the  shire ^  this  year^amounted  to 
nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  Scots. 

Nor  were  the  indulged  suffered  to  enjoy  their  limited  and  pre- 
carious pardon  quietly ;  their  stipends  were  withheld  or  tardily 
paid,  and  that  only  upon  their  producing  certificates  from  the 
sheriffs  that  they  had  kept  no  conventicles  for  the  last  twelve- 
month ;  but  their  most  vexatious  trials  were  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  acknowledging  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  owning  his  warrant,  rather  than  the 
authority  of  Christ,  as  the  rule  in  their  ministerial  labours.  Com- 
plaints were  brought  against  them,  and  they  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  council  for  not  celebrating  the  communion  on  the  same 
day  in  all  their  parishes — ^for  irregular  baptisms — and  for  having 
preached  in  churchyards  and  otherjplaces  than  the  kirks ;  but, 
above  all,  for  having  presumed  to  authorize  young  men  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  ordained  others  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and, 
at  a  time  when  a  long  tract  of  unseasonable  weather  seemed  to 
threaten  a  iamine,  they  had  usurped  a  power  which  belonged  to 
majesty  alone,  or  his  delegates,  and  had  appointed  a  fast  in  their 
several  congregations  !  Through  the  interest  of  Lord  Stair,  how- 
ever, these  grievances  were  not  pushed  to  extremities  this  year. 

[1676.]  Whatever  circumstances  might  induce  any  occasional 
relaxation  in  the  severity  of  the  persecution,  the  spirit  remained 
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the  same ;  and  no  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape  by  whicb  tlie 
preaching  of  the  gospel  might  be  put  down  by  men  calling  them- 
selves Christian  bishops.     The  soldiers  in  the  garrisons  were  their 
willing  instruments,  and  as  they  shared  in  the  plunder,  were  active 
in  the  pursuit ;  yet  meetings  for  hearing  the  word  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  administered  with  a 
solemnity  and  power,  often  at  midnight,  which  rendered   them 
the  general  topics  of  interest  and  conversation  among  the  people, 
and  still  more  the  objects  of  aversion  to  the  prelates.     Finings  for 
^'conventicles'*^  were  therefore  inflicted  by  the  council  with  unmi- 
tigated rigour.     Durham  of  Largo,  for  offences  of  this  nature, 
and  harbouring  that  "notour  traitor,'*^  John  Welsh,  was  early  in 
the  year  mulcted  of  nearly  four  thousand  pounds  Scots ;  Colonel 
Kerr,  several  ladies,  and  some  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  were  legally 
plundered  in   various  sums  each,  of  five  hundred  merks,  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  one  hundred  pounds  Scots,  for  being  at 
house  conventicles  within  the  city ;  but  the  magistrates  having 
also  suffered  for  these  '*  enormities,^  being  soused  for  not  pre- 
venting what  they  had  never  previously  heard  of,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  reimburse  themselves  by  fining  the  culprits,  who  were  thus 
punished  twice  for  one  crime. 

A  more  revolting  case  of  wanton  cruelty  was,  about  the  same 
time,  exercised  towards  some  poor  men  who  had  been  guilty  of 
attending  sermon  in  the  fields  near  Stirling.  Towards  the  end  of 
1674,  they  had  been  seized  in  the  act  and  carried  to  jail ;  eight, 
by  some  means  or  other,  had  got  out — and  the  remaining  seven 
sent  the  following  affecting  petition  to  the  council  in  the  month 
of  February  : — "  The  petitioners,  being  prisoners  in  the  tolbooth 
of  Stirling,  these  fifteen  months  bypast,  some  of  us  being  poor 
decrepit  bodies,  and  all  of  us  poor  creatures  with  wives  and  fa- 
milies, we  have  been  many  times  at  the  point  of  starving,  and  had 
long  ere  now  died  for  want,  if  we  had  not  been  supplied  with  the 
charity  of  other  people  :  The  truth  whereof  is  notour  to  all  who 
live  near  Stirling,  and  which  the  magistrates  have  testified  by  a 
report  under  their  hands :  Wherefore,  it  is  humbly  desired  that 
your  lordships  would  compassionate  our  pitiful  and  deplorable 
condition,  and  that  of  our  poor  starving  wives  and  children,  and 
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order  us  liberty,  we  being  willing  to  enact  ourselves  to  compear 
and  answer  before  your  lordships  whenever  we  should  be  called." 
Of  those  who  signed,  one,  Charles  Campbell,  was  upwards  of 
sixty,  and  one  John  Adam,  near  seventy  years  of  age ;  the  others 
were  labouring  under  severe  bodily  indisposition. .  Yet,  instead 
of  being  moved  by  the  pitiful  tale  of  these  harmless,  aged,  and 
sickly  prisoners,  the  council,  with  an  inhumanity  which  it  would 
Tiot  be  easy  to  designate  properly,  ordered  them  to  be  turned  over 
as  recruits  !  to  one  of  Lauderdale^s  minions,  a  Captain  Maitland, 
then  an  officer  in  the  French  service  ;  and  on  Friday,  February 
18,  at  midnight,  they  were  delivered  to  a  party  of  soldiers,  fet- 
tered and  tied  together,  and  marched  off  without  any  previous 
warning.  But  they  went  cheerfully  away,  although  they  knew 
not  whither ;  for  they  knew  the  master  whom  they  served  would 
never  leave  them  naked  to  their  enemies  in  their  old  age. 

These  severities  were  followed  up  by  a  fresh  proclamation 
against  conventicles,  in  which,  with  the  most  hypocritical  false- 
hood, after  lau<ling  the  king'^s  princely  care  and  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  and  the  church,  and 
lamenting  the  sad  and  sensible  decay  religion  had  suffered,  and 
tlie  great  and  dangerous  increase  of  pro&neness,  through  the  roost 
unreasonable  and  schismatical  separation  of  many  from  the  public 
and  established  worship,  and  the  frequent  and  open  conventicles, 
both  in  houses  and  fields — magistrates  were  required  rigorously 
to  apprehend  all  who  were  intercommuned,  and  to  expel  their 
families  from  the  burghs,  together  with  such  preachers  and  their 
families  as  did  not  regularly  attend  public  worship — to  enforce 
the  acts  against  conventicles  and  separation,  under  a  penalty  of 
five  hundred  merks  if  they  did  not  annually  report  their  proceed- 
ings, and  five  hundred  or  upwards  additional,  for  every  conventi- 
cle that  shall  have  been  held  within  their  jurisdictions,  besides 
whatever  other  fine  the  council  might  choose  to  inflict.  All  no- 
blemen, gentlemen,  and  burgesses  were  forbid  to  entertain  any 
chaplin,  tutor,  or  schoolmaster,  under  penalties  proportioned  to 
their  rank,  from  six  hundred  to  three  thousand  merks ;  and  in- 
formers were,  according  to  the  system  of  the  times,  by  the  same 
proclamation,  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  a  share  of  the  fines. 
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Committees  were  also  appointed  to  investigate  and  punish  trans- 
gressors, who  fined  and  imprisoned  many  of  the  most  respectable 
heritors  and  gentlemen,  particularly  in  the  west,  and  outlawed 
others  who  had  declined  answering  their  summons. 

Enemies  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  prelatic  rulers  did  not 
confine  their  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the  "  outted"*"*  minis- 
ters, the  indulged  were  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  greater  bur- 
dens.    It  was  evidently  one  of  their  main  objects  to  produce 
division  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers ;  and  as  we  have  seen 
the  indulgence  was  admirably  calculated  to .  effect  this,  yet  the 
breach  being  neither  so  wide  nor  so  violent  as  they  wished,  "  in- 
structions'*'' were  issued  to  them  by  the  council.     Assuming  that 
they  had  accepted  of  liberty  to  preach  under  conditions,   the 
council  accused  them  of  violating  their  engagements  by  baptizing 
without  the  necessary  certificates,  and  preaching  in  other  places 
than  their  own  kirk,  without  any  license  from  the  bishop ;  and 
they  added  this  injunction,  that  they  should  not  employ  or  allow 
any  of  their  brethren  to  preach  for  them  who  had  not  also  ob- 
tained similar  liberty.     The  indulged  eluded  the  charges,   by 
alleging  that  they  accepted  of  the  indulgence  as  a  boon  from  go- 
vernment, not  upon  conditions,  but  as  a  favour  granted ;  and  the 
instructions  they  considered  as  orders  upon  which  they  were  to 
act  at  their  peril.     But  this  neither  satisfied  the  council  nor  their 
brethren,  both  of  whom  concurred  in  thinking  it  an  evasion  rather 
than  an  honest  justification  of  their  conduct.     With  the  injunc- 
tion they  appear  to  have  complied  also — a  very  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cedure— which  induced  some,  particularly  of  the  younger  unin- 
dulged  preachers,  to  visit  the  boundaries  of  their  parishes,  and 
led  to  heart-burnings  and  mutual  accusations  between  those  who 
thought  they  might  yield  a  little  to  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
and  those  who  in  nothing  would  recede  from  their  avouched  prin- 
ciples.   These  differences,  which  afterwards  unhappily  led  to  cold- 
ness and  estrangement  among  the  friends  of  "  the  good  cause,'" 
did  not  produce  their  most  mischievous  effects  till  the  oldest, 
stanch,  tried  worthies  were  removed  from  the  field.     Meanwhile, 
the  dispersion  of  the  ministers,  who,  when  they  were  scattered 
abroad,  went  every  where  preaching  the  word,   was  eminently 
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blessed  to  promote  that  gospel  it  was  intended  to  destroy,  and 
conventicles  multiplied  on  every  side  both  in  houses  and  fields. 

Of  the  period  from  1673  to  1679,  Shiels  gives  this  animating 
picture  on  reviewing  it  many  years  after,  when  the  holy  excite- 
ment had  subsided,  and  temporal  prosperity  had  began  to  difiuse 
its  seductive  influence  over  the  revolution-church  : — "  When  by 
persecution  many  ministers  had  been  chased  away  by  illegal  law 
sentences,  many  had  been  banished  away,  and,  by  their  ensnaring 
indulgences,  many  had  been  drawn  away  from  their  duty ;  and 
others  were  now  sentenced  with  confinements  and  restraints  if 
they  should  not  choose  and  fix  their  residence  where  they  could 
not  keep  their  quiet  and  conscience  both — they  were  forced  to 
wander  and  disperse  through  the  country ;  and  the  people  being 
tired  of  the  cold  and  dead  curatss^  and  wanting  long  the  ministry 
of  their  old  pasfor$^  so  longed  and  hungered  after  the  ward^  that 
they  behoved  to  have  it  at  any  rate,  cost  what  it  would ;  which 
made  them  entertain  the  dispersed  ministers  more  earnestly,  and 
encouraged  them  more  to  their  duty ;  by  whose  endeavours — 
through  the  mighty  power  and  presence  of  God,  and  the  light  of 
his  countenance  now  seining  through  the  cloud,  after  so  fiital  and 
fearfrd  a  darkness  that  had  overclouded  the  land  for  a  while,  that 
it  made  their  enemies  gnash  their  teeth  for  pain,  and  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  all  onlookers — the  word  of  God  grew  exceedingly,  and 
went  through  at  least  the  southern  borders  like  lightning ;  or, 
like  the  sun  in  its  meridian  beauty,  discovering  so  the  wonders  of 
God'^s  law,  the  mysteries  of  his  gospel,  and  the  secrets  of  his 
covenant,  and  the  sins  and  duties  of  that  day,  that  a  numerous 
issue  was  begotten  to  Christ,  and  his  conquest  was  glorious,  cap- 
tivating poor  slaves  of  Satan  and  bringing  them  from  his  power 
unto  God,  and  from  darkness  to  light. 

*'  O  !  who  can  remember  the  glory  of  that  day,  without  a  melt- 
ing heart  in  reflecting  upon  what  we  have  lost,  and  let  go,  and 
sinned  away  by  our  misimprovement — a  day  of  such  power  that 
it  made  the  people,  even  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  people,  willing 
to  come  out  and  venture  upon  the  greatest  of  hardships,  and  the 
greatest  of  hazards,  in  pursuing  after  the  gospel,  through  mosses, 
and  muirs,  and  inaccessible  mountains,  summer  and  winter,  through 

2i 
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excess  of  heat  and  extremity  of  cold,  many  days'*  and  nights^  jour- 
neys, even  when  they  could  not  have  a  probable  expectation  of 
escaping  the  sword  of  the  wilderness.  But  this  was  a  day  of  such 
power,  that  nothing  could  daunt  them  fix)m  their  duty  that  had 
tasted  once  the  sweetness  of  the  Lord'^s  presence  at  these  perse- 
cuted meetings. 

'^  Then  we  had  such  humiliation-days  for  personal  and  public 
defections,  such  communion-days  even  in  the  open  fields,  and  such 
Sabbath-solemnities^  that  the  places  where  they  were  kept  might 
have  been  called  Bethel^  or  Peniel^  or  Bochim^  and  all  of  them 
Jehovah-Shammahy  wherein  many  were  truly  converted,  more  con- 
vinced, and  generally  all  reformed  from  their  former  immoralities ; 
that  even  robbers,  thieves,  and  profane  men,  were  some  of  them 
brought  to  a  saving  subjection  to  Christ,  and  generally  under  such 
restraint,  that  all  the  severities  of  heading  and  hanging  in  a  great 
many  years  could  not  make  such  a  civil  reformation  as  a  few  days 
of  the  gospel  in  these  formerly  the  deviPs  territories,  now  Chrisfs 
quarters,  where  his  kingly  standard  was  displayed.  I  have  not 
language  to  lay  out  the  inexpressible  glory  of  that  day ;  but  I 
doubt  if  ever  there  were  greater  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon 
the  earth,  than  we  enjoyed  for  the  space  of  seven  years  at  that 
time.'''  * 

The  border  districts,  so  notorious  in  our  earlier  history  as  the 
fields  of  constant  plundering  and  murder,  exhibited  now  amid 
their  wild  scenery  a  warfare  of  a  very  different  description. 
"  What  wonderful  success,''''  says  Veitch,  "  the  preaching  of  the 
word  has  had  by  ministers  retiring  thither,  under  persecution,  in 
order  to  the  repressing,  yea  almost  extinguishing,  these  feuds, 
thefts,  and  robberies,  that  were  then  so  natural  to  that  place  and 
people,  is  worth  a  singular  and  serious  observation.  These  news 
ought  to  be  matter  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  all  the  truly  godly 
in  Britain,  that,  though  the  ark,  the  glory,  and  goings  of  our  God 
be,  alas  !  too  much  removed  irom  Shiloh-Ephratah,  the  ingrounds, 
the  places  of  greater  outward  plenty  and  pleasure,  yet  that  he  is 
to  be  found  in  the  borders  of  those  lands,  in  the  mountains  and 

*  Hind  let  Loote^  p.  132. 
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fields" of  the  woods.  Some  of  the  gentry  on  both  sides  of  the 
borders  have  been  forced  both  to  see  and  say  that  the  gospel  has 
done  that  which  their  execution  of  the  laws  could  never  accom- 
plish. And  is  not  such  a  change  worthy  of  remark  ?  to  see  a 
people  who  used  to  ride  unweariedly  through  the  long  winter 
nights  to  steal  and  drive  away  the  prize,  now,  upon  the  report  of 
a  sermon,  come  from  &r,  travelling  all  night,  to  hear  the  gospel ; 
yea,  some  bringing  their  children  along  with  them  to  the  ordin- 
ance of  baptism,  although  the  landlord  threaten  to  eject  the  ten- 
ant, and  the  master  the  servant,  for  so  doing.''**  Mr  Gabriel 
Semple  gives  a  similar  statement.  ^^  These  borderers  were  looked 
upon  to  be  ignorant,  barbarous,  and  debauched  with  all  sort  of 
wickedness^  that  none  thought  it  worth  their  consideration  to  look 
after  them,  thinking  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  any  refor- 
mation. Yet,  in  the  Lord's  infinite  mercy,  the  preaching  to  these 
borderers  had  more  fruit  than  in  many  places  that  were  more  civil- 

i25ed.''t 

What  ought  to  have  filled  the  breast  of  every  right-hearted 

minister  of  the  gospel  with  joy,  excited  the  fellest  passions  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  prelates,  who  evinced  their  filiation  by  doing  the 
deeds  of  their  fether,  (John  viii.  44,)  furiously  seeking  to  destroy 
those  who  declared  the  truth ;  because,  wherever  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  came,  the  Episcopalian  churches  were  forsaken,  and  the 
curates  were  left  to  harangue  to  empty  pews.  Political  squab- 
bling for  power  between  Hamilton  and  Lauderdale,  had  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  two  parties  for  a  while  firom  Scottish  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  which  the  ministers  eagerly  took  advantage  of  to 
pursue  their  sacred  vocation,  judging  wisely  that  the  respite  which 
they  enjoyed  would  be  at  best  precarious.  When  Lauderdale 
gained  the  ascendency,  they  anticipated  a  longer  continuance  of 
the  **  blink ;''  j  but  the  clouds  soon  gathered  thicker  and  darker. 
He  knew  he  could  only  maintain  his  own  elevation  by  exalting 
Episcopacy ;  and  he  quickly  showed  that  his  repeated  declarations 
were  not  empty  bravadoes.     More  correct  in  their  calculations, 

*  Memoirs  of  William  Veitch,  written  bj  himself,  published  bj  Dr  M^Crio,  p.  118. 
f  Semplc^s  Life  MSS.,  in  Dr  Lcc*8  possession,  quoted  by  Dr  M'Ciie,  as  above. 
^  **  Blink "^a  glimpse  of  sunshine  in  foul  ircather. 
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the  bishopB  improTed  the  opportunity ;  and  the  council,  his  and 
their  ready  tool,  issued  fresh  proclamations  against  conTentides, 
increasing  in  seTcrity  as  they  increased  in  number. 

Averting  their  eyes  from  the  loveliness  of  these  bright  prospects 
that  shone  around  them,  they  mourned  withal  ^  the  sad  and  sen- 
sible decays  religion  had  of  late  suffered,  and  the  great  and  dan- 
gerous increase  of  profiineness  through  the  most  unreasonable  and 
schismatical  separation  of  many  from  the  public  and  established 
worship,  and  the  frequent  and  open  conventicles,  both  in  houses 
and  fields,  by  such  as  thereby  discover  their  disaffection  to  the  es- 
tablished religion,  and  their  aversion  to  his  majesty^s  authority 
and  government,  endangering  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  di* 
viding  the  church  under  pretence  of  scruple  :^  therefore,  to  ma- 
nifest their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  reformed  religion,  and  of  the  church — to  secure  the 
same  by  unity  in  worship,  and  procuring  all  due  reverence  to 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  subordinate  clerical  officers — ^the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  several  burghs  were  specially  required  to  seize  upon 
all  persons  who  were,  or  should  be,  intercommuned,  and  to  re- 
move the  families  of  such  from  all  places  under  their  jurisdiction, 
together  with  all  preachers  and  their  families  who  did  not  attend 
the  public  worship  !     All  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others,  were 
strictly  forbid  to  afford  shelter  or  aid  to  any  intercommuned  per- 
son, upon  pain  of  being  themselves  intercommuned ;  and  whoso- 
ever should  discover  those  tliat  transgressed,  were  to  receive  five 
hundred  merks  reward  immediately.     Magistrates  were  also  ren- 
dered liable  to  severe  fining,  if  they  did  not  rigorously  fulfil  the 
imperative  duty  of  searching  out  and  punishing  all  such  as  wor- 
shipped Ood  after  the  manner  they  chose  to  call  heresy. 

What  means  they  thought  lawful  for  obtaining  information 
from  suspected  persons,  is  evinced  in  their  treatment  of  James 
Mitchell,  who  made  the  unsuccessfiil  attempt  upon  Sharpe.  He 
had  left  the  country  at  the  time,  and  did  not  return  till  he  sup- 
posed the  afiair  was  forgotten,  when  he  married  a  woman  who 
kept  a  small  shop  not  far  from  the  primate^s  town  residence.  In 
passing  this  way,  his  Grace  observed  a  person  eye  him  keenly, 
which  rather  alarmed  him,  as  he  thought  he  recognized  his  foiled 
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assassin ;  and  he  caused  him  to  be  airested.  A  pistol,  loaded 
with  three  bullets,  being  found  in  his  pocket,  increased  his  ter- 
ror, and  he  became  extremely  anxious  to  know  the  extent  of  his 
danger.  Accordingly,  before  the  prisoner  was  examined,  he  swore 
by  the  living  Ood,  if  he  would  confess  the  act,  he  would  obtain 
bis  pardon ;  and  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,  consisting  of 
Rothes,  Lord  Chancellor;  Primrose,  Lord  Register;  Nisbet, 
Lord  Advocate;  and  Hatton,  Treasurer-depute,  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner,  gave  him  a  similar  assurance.  Disappointed, 
however,  by  his  confession,  as  they  expected  to  discover  a  con- 
spiracy, on  finding  he  had  no  accomplice,  and  unwilling  that  he 
should  thus  escape,  they  remitted  him  to  the  Justiciary  Court, 
evading  their  solemn  engagement  by  a  Jesuitical  quibble,  that  the 
promise  of  securing  his  life  did  not  guarantee  the  safety  of  his 
limbs.  Having  received  a  hint,  as  he  was  passing  to  trial,  he  dis- 
claimed his  confession  at  the  bar ;  and  there  being  no  other  proof, 
the  judicial  proceedings  were  abandoned,  or,  in  Scottish  law- 
phrase,  the  "  diet^'  was  deserted,  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  tiU  January  this  year,  when  the  spirit  of  cru- 
elty which  appeared  to  actuate  the  then  rulers  against  all  who  were 
rigid  Presbyterians,  especially  preachers,  urged  them  to  subject 
their  unhappy  victim  to  the  torture. 

About  six  o^dock  in  the  evening  of  January  18th,  Mitchell 
was  brought  before  a  meeting  of  Justiciary,  where  the  Earl  of 
Linlithgow  sat  president,  and  questioned  whether  he  would  ad- 
here to  his  former  confession.  He  replied,  that  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate having  deserted  the  diet  against  him,  he  ought  to  have  been, 
agreeably  both  to  the  law  of  the  nation  and  the  practice  of  the 
court,  set  at  liberty,  and  therefore  knew  no  reason  why  he  was 
that  night  brought  before  their  lordships.  Without  any  atten* 
tion  being  paid  to  this  strictly  legal  objection,  he  was  again  asked, 
if  he  would  adhere  to  his  former  confession  ?  He  refosed  to  own 
any  confession  ;  and  Hatton  most  outrageously  exclaimed,  *'  that 
pannel  is  one  of  the  most  arrogant  cheats,  liars,  and  rogues  I 
have  ever  known  !"'  Mr  Mitchell  retorted,  My  lord,  if  there  were 
fewer  of  those  persons  you  have  been  speaking  of  in  the  nation, 
I  would  not  have  been  standing  at  this  bar.     The  President 
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said,  *^  We  will  cause  a  sharper  thing  make  yoa  confess.'"  *^  I 
hope,  my  lord,  you  are  Christians  and  not  Pagins,^  was  the  pri- 
soner'^s  response,  with  which  the  business  of  that  evening  closed. 

Upon  the  22d,  he  was  brought  before  them  in  the  lower  Counr 
dl'Chamber,  and  the  question  repeated,  the  President  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  the  boots,  said,  ^'  You  see,  sir,  what  is  upon  the 
table ;  I  will  see  if  that  will  make  you  confess.""     ''  My  lord,'" 
answered  Mitchell  intrepidly,  "  I  confess  by  torture  you  may 
make  me  blaspheme  God,  as  Saul  did  compel  the  stunts ;  you  may 
compel  me  to  call  myself  a  thiei^  a  murderer,  a  warlock,  or  any 
thing,  and  then  pannel  me  upon  it ;  but  if  you  shall,  my  lord, 
put  me  to  it,  I  here  protest  before  Ood  and  your  lordships,  that 
nothing  extorted  fix>m  me  by  torture  shaD  be  made  use  of  against 
me  in  judgment,  nor  have  any  force  in  law  against  me  or  any  per- 
son whatsomeyer.     But  to  be  plain  with  you^  my  lords,  I  am  so 
much  of  a  Christian,  that  whatever  your  lordships  shall  legally 
prove  against  me,  if  it  be  a  truth,  I  shall  not  deny  it ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  so  much  of  a  man,  and  a  Scottishman,  that  I 
never  hold  myself  obliged  by  the  law  of  Ood,  nature,  or  the  na- 
tion, to  become  my  own  accuser.*"     Hatton  rudely  answered — 
^'  He  hath  the  deviPs  logic,  and  sophisticates  like  him ;  ask  him 
whether  that  be  his  subscription.'*^     '^  I  acknowledge  no  such 
thing,^  said  the  pannel,  and  was  remanded  to  jail. 

Two  days  after,  the  judges,  in  formal  pomp,  arrayed  in  their 
robes,  and  attended  by  the  executioner  with  the  instruments  of 
torture,  like  true  inquisitors,  first  attempted  to  terrify  their  pri- 
soner, before  they  literally  put  him  to  the  question.  It  was  in 
vain.  They  could  not  shake  him.  Had  they  not  been  dead  to 
every  nobler  feeling  of  our  nature,  they  must  have  quailed  when 
he  thus  addressed  them  : — '^  My  lords,  I  have  now  been  these 
two  full  years  in  prison,  and  moro  than  one  of  them  in  bolts  and 
fetters — more  intolerable  than  many  deaths.  Some  in  a  shortei 
time  have  been  tempted  to  make  away  with  themselves ;  but,  in 
obedience  to  the  express  command  of  Ood,  I  have  endured  all 
these  hardships,  and  I  hope  to  endure  this  torture  also  with 
patience,  on  purpose  to  preserve  my  own  life,  and  Uiat  of  others 
also,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  to  keep  the  guilt  of  innocent 
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blood  off  your  lordships  and  your  families,  which  you  doubtless 
would  incur  by  shedding  mine.     I  repeat  my  protest.     When 
you  please,  call  for  the  men  you  have  appointed  to  their  work.^' 
The  executioner  being  in  attendance,  immediately  tied  Mr  Mit- 
chell in  an  arm-chair,  and  asked  which  of  the  legs  he  should  take  ? 
The  lords  said,  "  Any  of  them."*'     The  executioner  laid  in  the 
left ;  but  Mr  Mitchell  taking  it  out,  said,  "  Since  the  judges 
have  not  determined,  take  the  best  of  the  two ;  I  bestow  it  freely 
in   the  cause.''^      He  was  interrogated  about  his  being  at  the 
battle  of  Pentland,  his  meeting  with  Wallace  or  with  Captain 
Amot — all  of  which  he  could  veritably  answer  in  the  negative. 
The  tormentor  then  began  to  drive  the  wedges,  asking  at  every 
stroke  if  he  had  any  more  to  say  ?     To  this  he  generally  replied 
*^  No.^     After  a  while,  when  the  pain  began  to  be  excruciating, 
he  exclaimed,  again  addressing  his  inquisitors — ^^  My  lords,  not 
knowing  but  this  torture  may  end  my  life,  I  beseech  you  to  re- 
member, that  ^  he  who  showeth  no  mercy,  shall  have  judgment 
without  mercy  ;^  for  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I  do  freely  and  from 
my  heart  forgive  you  who  are  judges,  and  the  men  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  go  about  this  horrid  work,  and  those  who  are  satiating 
their  eyes  in  beholding.     I  do  entreat  that  God  may  never  lay  it 
to  the  charge  of  any  of  you,  as  I  beg  that  God,  for  his  Son 
Christ^s  sake,  may  be  pleased  to  blot  out  my  sin  and  mine  ini- 
quity .*"     At  the  ninth,  the  sufferer  fainted  through  the  extremity 
of  pain.    ''  Alas  !  my  lords,^^  said  the  executioner,  ^'  he  is  gone  !^^ 
The  unfeeling  wretches  told  him  '*  he  might  stop,^  and  coolly 
walked  off.     When  Mitchell  recovered,  he  was  carried  in  the 
same  chair  back  to  his  prison.     Here  he  continued  till  January 
1677,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Bass. 


BOOK   X. 
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Remarkftble  sacramental  solemnities  occainon  harsher  measiiresuM^Council  new  modelled 
«^Committee  for  public  affiun,.«iKerr  of  Eeisland^-JUrkton^^The  expatruited 
pursued  to  fiolland.^Colonel  Wallaoe. 

Political  power,  combined  with  ecclesiastical,  essentiaUy  (bnns 
a  broad  basis  for  the  most  excruciating  tyranny,  especially  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  which  admits  of  no  medium  between  implicit  obe- 
dience or  cruel  constraint.     Accordingly,  we  always  find,  after 
some  of  those  hallowed  seasons  in  which  the  persecuted  had  been 
able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  oppressors,  and  had  e3q>eri- 
enced  them  to  be  indeed  times  of  refreshing  from  on  high,  that 
immediately  some  new  and  more  violent  proclamation  followed, 
attempting,  had  it  been  possible,  to  have  interdicted  their  sacred 
intercourse  with  heaven.     Thus,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper  having  been  longed  for  by  many  of  those  in  the  west  who 
could  not  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  incumbents  of  their 
parishes,  several  ministers  resolved  to  celebrate  it  at  difierent 
places,  which  was  accordingly  done  with  peculiar  solemnity,  under 
the  covert  of  night,  to  numerous  assemblages  in  the  parish  of 
Kippen,  Stirlingshire ;  at  the  House  of  Haggs,  near  Glasgow ; 
and  in  a  bam  at  Kennyshead,  parish  of  Eastwood ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  Lord  very  much  owned  these  communions  as 
sweet  sealing  ordinances  ;  but  no  sooner  were  these  doings  whis- 
pered abroad,  than  a  former  proclamation  against  conventicles  was 
repeated,  of  more  extensive  comprehension,  and  imposing  a  heavier 
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penalty  on  every  heritor  in  the  land  on  whose  estate  they  should 
be  held.  Several  council-committees  were  appointed  to  peram- 
bulate the  country,  in  order  to  enforce  a  vigorous  execution  of 
the  extrarlegal  mandates.  This  they  did  by  requiring  a  number 
of  respectable  gentlemen  and  ministers,  whom  they  called  before 
them,  to  declare  upon  oath  what  conventicles  they  had  attended 
since  the  year  1674,  what  number  of  children  they  had  seen  bap- 
tized, and  whether  they  had  reset  or  harboured  any  intercom- 
muned  persons.  Those  who  appeared  were  fined  in  various  sums, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  from  fifty  merks  to  a  thousand 
pounds  Scots.  In  this  iniquitous  inquisition,  silence  was  con- 
strued into  contempt ;  and  to  refiise,  what  no  human  law  has  a 
right  to  require,  becoming  one'^s  own  accuser,  was  punished  even 
more  severely  than  an  acknowledgment  of  default. 

At  the  same  time,  the  council  was  new  modelled.  The  primate 
was  appointed  president  in  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  and  the  two 
archbishops  with  any  third  creature  of  their  own,  formed  a  quorum 
of  "  the  committee  for  public  affairs,^**  who  assumed  the  entire 
management  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  then  the  chief  if  not  the 
whole  of  public  business.  Perhaps  the  most  detestable  feature 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  execrable  committee  was  the  system  of 
espionage  they  carried  into  private  life.  An  example  will  best 
illustrate  the  remark.  Robert  Kerr  of  Kersland  having  been 
forced  to  go  abroad  with  his  family,  his  lady  returned  to  Scotland 
to  arrange  some  little  private  business.  He  followed  secretly,  and 
to  his  great  grief  found  her  sick  of  a  fever  when  he  arrived,  yet 
durst  not  lodge  in  the  same  house,  but  was  wont  to  visit  her  steal- 
thily in  the  evenings.  Robert  Cannon  of  Mardrogat,  a  base  spy, 
who  hypocritically  attended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  persecuted, 
at  a  time  when  he  knew  Kersland  would  be  waiting  on  his  sick 
lady,  made  application  to  Lauderdale  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
Mr  John  Welsh,  represented  as  then  keeping  a  conventicle  in  her 
chamber.  A  friend  of  her^s  who  was  with  the  Commissioner  when 
he  received  the  information,  assured  him  that  it  was  false,  as  she 
knew  that  Lady  Kersland  was  very  unwell.  The  warrant,  how- 
ever, was  granted,  but  with  express  instructions  from  Lauderdale 

2k 
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that  the  sick  lady  should  not  be  disturbed  if  no  conventicle  ap- 
peared in  the  house. 

A  party  came — there  was  no  conventicle — and  they  were  de- 
parting ;  but  the  reptile  informer  had  told  one  of  them  that  ivheu 
any  strangers  came  into  the  room,  Kersland  was  wont  to  secrete 
himself  behind  the  bed.  He,  accordingly,  stepped  direct  to  the 
place,  and  drawing  the  gentleman  from  his  concealment,  ordered 
him  to  surrender  his  arms.  Kersland  told  him  he  had  no  arms 
but  the  Bible — the  sword  of  the  Spirit — which  he  presented  to 
him.  He  was  immediately  made  prisoner.  When  led  away, 
his  wife  displayed  great  composure,  and  besought  him  to  do  no- 
thing that  might  wound  his  conscience  out  of  regard  for  her  or 
her  children,  repeating  earnestly  as  he  left  her — "  No  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.^' 

Before  the  council,  he  undauntedly  defended  the  patriotic 
"  rising"  at  Pcntland,  as  a  lawful  effort  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties ;  on  which  he  was  immediately  ordered  to  prison.  When 
being  carried  off,  the  Chancellor  sneeringly  asked  him  what  it  was 
his  lady  said  to  him  at  parting  ?  He  replied  "  he  did  not  exactly 
remember.'*''  "  Then  I  will  refresh  your  memory — she  exhorted 
you  to  cleave  to  the  good  old  cause ; — ye  are  a  sweet  pack  !  " 
He  was  after  this  imprisoned  in  different  jails  for  several  years, 
till  at  last,  being  ordered  into  close  confinement  in  Glasgow  tol- 
booth,  to  be  kept  there  during  the  archbishop's  pleasure,  who  had 
a  personal  dislike  at  him,  a  dreadful  fire  most  opportunely  broke 
out  in  the  town,  which  threatening  the  prison,  the  populace  with 
instinctive  humanity  released  all  the  inmates ;  and  Kersland 
aniong  the  rest  regained  his  liberty.*    He  then  went  to  Holland, 

*  "  Not.  3,  1677.  The  firo  brake  up  in  Glasgow  in  the  heid  of  the  Salt-mereat, 
on  the  right,  near  the  crots,  which  was  kyndled  hy  a  malicioiu  boy,  a  smithes  appren- 
ticCf  who  being  threatened,  or  beatt  and  Bmittin  by  his  master,  in  revenge  whereof  setts 
his  work-house  on  fyre  in  the  night-tyme,  being  in  the  backsides  of  that  forestreet,  and 
flyes  for  it.  It  was  kyndled  about  one  in  the  morning ;  and  having  brunt  many  in  the 
backsyde,  it  breaks  forth  in  the  fore  streets  about  three  of  the  morning ;  and  then  it 
fyres  the  street  over  against  it,  and  in  a  very  short  tymo  burned  down  to  more  than  the 
mids  of  the  Salt-mcrcat ;  on  both  sydcs  fore  and  back  houses  were  aU  consumed,     h 
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the  common  asylam  for  Protestant  sufferers,  and  died  at  Utrecht, 
in  November  1680. 

Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  and  vexatious  example  of  the  harass- 
ment to  which  honest  individuals  were  then  exposed  can  scarcely 
be  given,  than  that  of  the  venerable  Kirkton  the  historian.  He 
was  walking  along  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  at  mid-day,  in 
the  month  of  June,  when — but  we  shall  let  him  tell  his  own  tale 
— "  he  was  very  civilly  accosted  by  a  young  gentleman,  Captain 
Carstairs,  attended  by  another  gentleman  and  a  lackey.  Carstairs 
desyred  to  speak  a  word  with  him,  to  which  he  answered  he  would 
wait  upon  him  ;  but  because  he  knew  not  to  whom  he  spake,  he 
quietly  asked  the  other  gentleman  (James  Scott  of  Tushielaw) 
who  this  young  gentleman  might  be ;  but  Scott  answered  with 
silence  and  staring.  Then  Mr  Kirkton  perceived  he  was  prisoner 
among  his  enemies,  but  was  very  glade  they  carried  him  to  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  not  to  the  prison,  which  they  were  very  near ; 
but  they  carried  him  to  Carstairs^  chamber,  ane  ugly  dark  hole, 
in  Robert  Alexander,  messenger,  his  house.  As  soon  as  ever  he 
was  brought  into  the  house,  Carstairs  abused  him  with  his  tongue, 
and  pusht  him  till  he  got  him  into  his  own  chamber,  which  made 
the  people  of  the  house  weep.  After  he  hade  got  him  into  his 
ugly  chamber,  he  sent  away  Scott  and  Douglass,  his  lackey,  (as 
Mr  Kirkton  supposed)  to  fetch  his  companions ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  Mr  Kirkton  askt  him  what  he  meant  ?  what  he 
would  doe  with  him  ?  Carstairs  answered,  sir,  you  owe  me  money. 
Mr  Kirkton  askt  him  whom  he  took  him  to  be,  denying  he  owed 
him  any  thing.     Carstaires  answered,  are  not  you  John  Ward- 


did  bum  also  on  that  syd  to  the  Tron  Church,  and  t\ro  or  three  tenamcnts  down  on  tho 
heid  of  the  Gallowgate.  The  heat  was  so  great,  that  it  fyred  the  horologe  of  the  tol- 
booth  (there  being  some  prisoners  it  at  that  tyme,  amongst  whom  the  Laird  of  Carsland 
was  one,  the  people  brake  open  the  tolbooth-doors  and  sett  them  firee) ;  tho  people 
made  it  all  their  work  to  gett  out  their  goods  out  of  the  houses ;  and  there  was  little 
done  to  save  houses  till  ten  of  the  cloke,  for  it  burnt  tiU  two  hours  afternoon.  It  was 
a  great  conflagration  and  nothing  inferior  to  that  which  was  in  the  ycir  1 652.  The 
wind  changed  several  tymes.  Great  was  the  cry  of  tho  poor  people,  and  lamentable  to 
see  their  confusion.  It  was  remarkable  that  a  little  before  that  tyme,  there  was  seen  a 
great  fyre  pass  through  these  streets  in  the  night-tyme,  and  strange  voices  heard  in 
some  parts  of  the  city.**     Lute's  Memorials,  p.  135. 
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law  ?  Mr  Kirkton  denied,  telllDg  him  who  he  was  indeed.  Then 
Carstaires  answered,  if  he  were  Mr  Kirkton  he  hade  nothing  to 
say  to  him.  Mr  Kirkton  askt  him  who  he  was.  He  answered 
he  was  Scott  of  Erkletone,  whom  indeed  he  did  much  resemble, 
but  spoke  things  so  inconsistent,  Mr  Kirkton  knew  not  what  to 
think ;  for  if  Carstaires  had  designed  to  make  him  prisoner,  he 
might  easily  have  done  it  before.  But  after  they  hade  stayed  to- 
gether about  half  an  hour,  Mr  Kirkton  begane  to  think  Carstaires 
desired  money,  and  was  just  beginning  to  make  his  offer  of  money 
to  Carstaires,  when  Jerviswood,  Andrew  Stevenson,  and  Patrick 
Johnston  came  to  the  chamber-door,  and  called  in  to  Carstaires, 
asking  what  he  did  with  a  man  in  a  dark  dungeon,  and  all  alone  ? 
Mr  Kirkton  finding  his  friends  come,  tooke  heart.  *  Now/  sayes 
Mr  Kirkton  to  Carstaires,  '  there  be  some  honest  gentlemen  at 
your  door,  who  will  testifie  what  I  am,  and  that  I  am  not  John 
Wardlaw ;  open  the  door  to  them.'  *  That  will  I  not,'  sayes 
Carstaires,  and  with  that  layes  his  hand  on  his  pocket-pistoU  ; 
which  Mr  Kirkton  perceiving,  thought  it  high  time  to  appear  for 
himself,  and  so  clapt  Carstaires  closs  in  his  arroes ;  so  mastering 
both  his  hands  and  his  pistoU,  they  struggled  a  while  in  the  floor ; 
but  Carstaires  being  a  feeble  body,  was  borne  back  into  a  comer. 
The  gentlemen  without  hearing  the  noise,  and  one  crying  out  of 
murther,  burst  quickly  the  door  open  (for  it  hade  neither  key  nor 
bolt,)  and  so  entered,  and  quietly  severed  the  strugglers,  tho' 
without  any  violence  or  hurt  done  to  ^Carstaires. 

"  As  soon  as  Mr  Kirkton  and  the  gentlemen  had  left  Carstaires 
alone,  Scott,  his  companion,  came  to  him,  and  they  resolved  not 
to  let  it  goe  so,  but  to  turn  their  private  violence  into  state  ser- 
vice ;  and  so  to  Hatfon  they  goe  with  their  complaint ;  and  he 
upon  the  story  calls  all  the  lords  of  the  councill  together,  (tho' 
they  were  all  at  dinner,)  as  if  all  Edinburgh  hade  been  in  armes 
to  resist  lawfull  authority,  for  so  they  represented  it  to  the  coun- 
cill :  and  he  told  the  councill  when  they  were  conveened  that  their 
publick  officers  hade  catcht  a  fanatick  minister,  and  that  he  was 
rescued  by  a  numerous  tumult  of  the  people  of  Edinbuigh.  The 
councill  tryed  what  they  could,  and  examined  all  they  could  find, 
and  after  all  could  discover  nothing  upon  which  they  could  fasten. 
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Mr  Kirkton  hade  infonned  his  friends  that  it  was  only  a  reall 
robbery  designed,  and  that  indeed  money  would  have  freed  him, 
if  Carstaires  and  he  hade  finished  what  he  begune  to  olSer ;  and 
the  councill  could  find  no  more  in  it,  and  so  some  councillors  were 
of  opinion.  But  Bishop  Sharpe  told  them  that  except  Carstaires 
were  encouraged,  and  Jerviswood  made  ane  example,  they  needed 
never  think  a  man  would  follow  the  olBfice  of  hunting  fanaticks ; 
and  upon  this  all  those  who  resolved  to  follow  the  time  and  please 
bishops,  resolved  to  give  Sharpe  his  will.  So  the  next  councill- 
day,  after  much  high  and  hot  debate  in  the  councill,  Jerviswood 
was  fyned  9000  merks — [a6*562.  10s.  sterling,  a  grievous  sum  in 
those  days]— (3000  [^^187.  10s.]  of  it  to  be  given  to  Carstaires 
for  a  present  reward ;)  Andrew  Stevenson  was  fyned  1500  merks 
[£92.  15s.]  ;  and  Patrick  Johnston  in  1000  [0^62.  10s.] ;  and 
all  three  condemned  to  ly  in  prison  till  Mr  Kirkton  was  brought 
to  relieve  them.'*'' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  to  designate  this  transac- 
tion. Kirkton  further  informs  us  that  it  occasioned  ^'  great  com- 
plaining,^'* and  ^'  all  the  reason  the  councill  gave  of  their  severe 
sentence  was,  that  they  found  Jerviswood  guilty  of  resisting  au- 
thority by  Captain  Carstaires"*  production  of  his  warrand  before 
the  council].  But  this  did  not  satisfie  men  of  reason ;  for,  first, 
it  was  thought  unaccountable  that  a  lybell  should  be  proven  by 
the  single  testimony  of  ane  infamous  accuser  against  the  declara- 
tion of  three  unquestionable  men,  and  all  the  witnesses  examined. 
Next,  Carstaires^  producing  a  warrand  at  the  councill  table,  did 
not  prove  that  he  produced  any  warrand  to  Jerviswood,  and,  in- 
deed, he  produced  none  to  him,  because  he  had  no  warrand  him- 
self at  that  time ;  as  for  the  warrand  he  produced,  it  was  writ  and 
subscribed  by  Bishop  Sharpe  after  the  deed  was  done,  tho^  the 
bishop  gave  it  a  fiilse  date  long  before  the  true  day."  What  in- 
furiated the  council,  was  the  deep  interest  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  took  in  this  foul  business ;  when  it  came  before  them, 
the  passages  to  the  Council-chamber  were  crowded  with  anxious 
inquirers ;  and  it  was  debated  at  the  council-board,  whether  all 
who  were  in  the  lobby  should  be  imprisoned  or  not  ? — it  was  de- 
cided not,  only  by  one  voice. 
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[1677.]  Prelatic  inveteracy  was  not,  however,  bonnded  bv 
Scotland,  it  parsued  into  other  countries  those  who  found  among 
foreign  Protestants  that  freedom  of  conscience  denied  them  at 
home.  Messrs  Robert  Macwaird  and  Mr  John  Brown,  two  emi- 
nent ministers,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  having  been 
requested  bj  the  other  Scottish  refugees  to  exercise  their  sacred 
function  among  them  at  Rotterdam,  the  states-general  were  in- 
stantly required  by  Charles  to  dismiss  them  from  their  territories ; 
and,  in  order  to  escape  a  war  with  England,  were  forced  to  com- 
ply with  the  tyrant^s  demand,  yet  not  till  they  had  afforded  their 
respected  guests  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their  efiects  to 
the  best  advantage  and  looking  out  for  another  asylum. 

The  persevering  rancour  of  Charles,  and  the  reluctance  of  the 
states,  occasioned  a  protracted  discussion  of  two  days  in  their 
senate ;  and  Sir  William  Temple  declared  that  it  had  been  the 
hardest  piece  of  negotiation  he  had  ever  entered  upon.  Its  issue 
was  productive  of  a  nobler  and  more  durable  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  the  persecuted  exiles,  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
procured,  and  will  hand  down  to  posterity  the  everlasting  re- 
membrance of  these  righteous  men,  while  the  memory  of  the 
worthless  monarch  shall  rot.  The  states  entered  on  their  record 
a  resolution,  importing  that  '^  the  foresaid  three  Scotsmen  have 
not  only  behaved  and  comported  themselves  otherwise  than  as 
became  good  and  faithful  citizens  of  these  states,  but  have  also 
given  many  indubitable  proofs  of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the 
advancement  of  the  truth,  which  their  High  Mightinesses  have 
seen  with  pleasure,  and  could  have  wished  that  they  could  have 
continued  to  live  here  in  peace  and  security."*'  Besides  which, 
each  received  a  separate  testimonial  on  their  departure.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  one  put  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Wallace : — "  The  States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
to  all  and  every  one  who  shall  see  or  read  these  presents,  health : 
Be  it  known  and  certified  that  James  Wallace,  gentleman,  our 
subject,  and  for  many  years  inhabitant  of  this  state,  lived  among 
us  highly  esteemed  for  his  probity,  submission  to  the  laws,  and 
integrity  of  manners.  And  therefore  we  have  resolved  affec- 
tionately to  request,  and  hereby  do  most  earnestly  reqtiest,  the 
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Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  all  Kings,  Republics,  Princes, 
Dukes,  States,  Magistrates,  or  whomsoever  else  our  friends, 
and  ail  that  shall  see  these  presents,  that  they  receive  the  said 
James  Wallace  in  a  friendly  manner  whenever  he  may  come  to 
them,  or  resolve  to  remain  with  them,  and  assist  him  with  their 
council,  help,  and  aid  ;  testifying,  that  for  any  obliging,  humane, 
or  kindly  offices  done  to  him,  we  shall  be  ready  and  forward  to 
return  the  &vour  to  them  and  their  subjects  whensoever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers.  For  the  greater  confirmation  whereof,  we  have 
caused  these  presents  to  be  sealed  with  our  seal  of  office,  and 
signed  by  the  President  of  our  Assembly,  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.^' 

Colonel  Wallace  was  afterwards  forced  to  lurk  about  the  bor- 
ders of  France  or  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  addressed  to  "  the 
Liady  Caldwell,  widow  of  William  Mure  of  Caldwell,"  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  I  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  seditious  correspon- 
dence he  was  accused  of  holding  with  the  fanatics : — 

"  Elect  Lady  and  my  worthie  and  dear  Sister, — Your's 
is  come  to  my  hand  in  most  acceptable  t3rme.  It  seems  that  all 
that  devils  or  men  these  many  years  have  done  (and  that  has  not 
been  lytle)  against  yow,  to  dant  your  courage,  or  to  make  yow,  in 
the  avoweing  of  your  master  and  his  persecuted  interests,  to  loore 
your  sailes  hes  prevailed  so  lytle,  that  your  fayth  and  courage  is 
upon  the  groweing  hand,  ane  evidence  indeed  to  your  persecuters 
of  perdition,  bot  to  yow  of  salvation,  and  that  of  God.  It  seems 
when  yow  at  first  by  choyce  tooke  Christ  by  the  hand  to  be  your 
Lord  and  portion,  that  yow  wist  what  yow  did ;  and  that  not- 
withstandeing  all  the  hardnesses  yow  have  met  with'  in  bydeing 
by  him,  your  heart  seems  to  cleave  the  faster  to  him.  This  sayes 
yow  have  been  admitted  into  much  of  his  company  and  fellow- 
ship. My  sowle  blesses  God  on  your  behalf  who  hath  so  caryed 
to  yow,  that  I  think  yow  may  take  those  words,  amongst  others, 
spoken  to  you — '  Yow  have  continued  with  me  in  my  aflictions ; 
I  appoint  unto  yow  a  kingdom.'  It  seems  suffering  for  Christ, 
loseing  any  thing  for  him,  is  to  yow  your  glory — is  to  yow  your 
gayn.     More  and  more  of  this  spirit  maye  yow  enjoye,  that  yow 
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may  be  among  tlie  few  (as  it  was  said  of  Caleb  and  Joshua)  that 
followed  him  fuUie — among  the  overcomers,  those  noble  over- 
comers,  mentioned  Revel,  ii.  and  iii. — among  those  to  whom  only 
(as  pickt  out  and  chosen  for  that  end)  he  is  sayeiog,  '  Yow  aie 
my  witnesses.^  Lady  and  my  dear  sister,  I  am  of  your  judge- 
ment ;  and  I  blesse  his  name  that  ever  he  counted  me  worthie  to 
appear  in  that  roll.  It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  the  mas- 
ter was  pleased  to  even  me  to  this,  and  to  call  me  forth  to  appear 
for  him ;  and  it  is  trew  these  fortie  years  bygone  (as  to  what  I 
have  mett  with  from  the  world)  I  have  been  as  the  people  in  the 
wilderness ;  yet  I  maye  saye  it  to  this  howre,  I  never  repented 
my  ingadgements  to  him,  or  any  of  my  owneings  of  him ;  yea, 
these  rebutes  to  say  so  I  gott  from  men,  wer  to  me  my  joye  and 
crowne,  because  I  know  it  was  for  his  sake  I  was  so  dealt  with ; 
and  this,  it  being  for  his  sake,  I  was  ready  in  that  case  (as  Christ 
sayes)  when  men  had  taken  me  upon  the.  one  cheek  for  his  sake, 
to  turn  to  them  the  other  also.  Never  was  I  admitted  to  more 
neemess,  never  was  my  table  better  covered,  then  since  I  left 
Rotterdam.  Let  us  take  courage  and  goe  on  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  endureing  bardnes.  O  for  more  fayth  !  O  for  more 
fayth  among  his  people  !  As  to  this  people,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  their  waye  that  is  promiseing  of  any  good ;  bot  on  the 
contrar.  O  !  I  feare  the  Lord  hes  given  them  up  unto  their  owne 
hearths  lusts.  They  doe  indeed  walke  in  their  owne  counsels. 
That  same  spirit  of  persecution,  and  these  same  principles,  that 
are  among  you,  are  heir ;  bot  as  God  is  faythfull,  they  shall  be  all 
brocken  to  pieces  and  turned  backe  with  shame  that  hate  Zion. 
Wayt  but  a  lytic ;  they  are  diggeing  the  pit  for  themselves. 
The  Lord  hath  founded  Zion,  and  the  poore  of  the  people  shall 
trust  in  it.  Let  us  mynd  one  another.  My  love  to  all  friends 
whom  yow  know  I  love  in  the  Lord.  God's  grace  be  with  yow, 
and  his  blessing  upon  your  lytic  ones  whom  he  hath  been  a  father 
to.     In  him  I  rest.     Your'^s  as  formerly. 

"  Ja.  Wallace;' 
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Meeting  of  the  ministers  in  EdinbuTgh«.^rosecution8  for  not  attending  the  kirk^^ 
Lord  Cardross..«,.Gonventicle  at  Cubros8.«^Bond^,^Lauderdale  comes  to  Scotland 
«.«»Pretend(^  moderation«M.Alarm  of  the  biBhops..«.Car8tairs  attacks  John  Bal- 
four^s  hou8e«.<.Councirs  design  of  raising  a  standing  force,.i.^ReBolution8  of  the 
West  country  gentlemen<»^Couventicles  increase.««»Communion  at  East  Nisbet^.^ 
Common  field-meeting...^King  authorizes  calling  in  the  Highland  clans. 

Early  in  the  year,  a  pretty  large  meeting,  both  of  the  indulged 
and  unindulged  ministers,  had  been  held  in  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  and 
for  endeavouring  to  heal  the  differences  which  still  subsisted 
among  themselves  respecting  what  should  have  been  long  before 
dismissed  as  vexatious — the  conduct  of  those  who  had  declared 
against  the  resolutions,  and  who  still  lay  under  the  sentence  of 
some  of  the  church  courts.  It  commenced  inauspiciously,  Mr 
Blackadder  having  proposed  that  before  they  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness, some  time  should  be  set  apart  for  fasting  and  humiliation  on 
account  of  their  defections,  especially  the  tokens  of  disunion  which 
began  to  appear  respecting  the  indulgence.  This  gave  rise  to 
some  unpleasant  altercation.  Mr  Richard  Cameron,  then  a  pro- 
bationer, with  two  others,  being  called  to  account  for  their  preach- 
ing separation  from  the  indulged,  declined  the  right  of  the  meet- 
ing to  interfere  with  their  conduct,  it  not  being  a  lawftilly  consti- 
tuted judicator}',  and  continued  to  express  their  disapprobation  of 
the  indulgence  and  of  such  as  accepted  it. 

Eighteen  years'*  persecution  had  now  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 

2  L 
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earliest  and  most  experienced  of  the  "  outted''  ministers,  who, 
although  they  never  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  indulged, 
yet  had  striven  by  all  means  to  live  in  brotherly  fellowship  with 
them.  But  as  age  and  infirmity,  or  death,  removed  them  from 
the  field,  their  places  were  supplied  by  young  zealous  preachers, 
who.  being  educated  among  the  sufferers,  and  associating  only  with 
them,  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  evils  of  division,  nor  did  they 
sufficiently  guard  against  the  causes  of  it.  In  their  sermons,  the 
older  ministers  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Saviour,  and  the  necessity  of  fleeing  for  refuge  to  the 
hope  set  before  them  in  the  gospel ;  and  dwelt  not  so  much  upon 
the  immediate  causes  of  their  persecution,  although  they  did  not 
shun  in  declaring  the  whole  truth,  to  vindicate  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  as  sole  Head  and  King  of  the  church,  bearing  ample  tes- 
timony against  the  usurped  supremacy  of  their  temporal  monarch 
and  the  tyranny  of  his  ecclesiastical  creatures,  the  bishops.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  was  remarked  by  one  of  themselves,  the  younger 
and  more  inexperienced  ministers  insisted  more  strenuously  in 
their  sermons  upon  the  controverted  points ;  and  in  their  private 
intercourse  spoke  too  sharply  of  the  conduct  of  such  as  did  not 
go  their  lengths,  by  putting  harsh  constructions  upon  their  ac- 
tions, and  perhaps  flattered  too  much  some  '^  frothy  professors/'' 
not  properly  considering  the  difference  between  a  proselyte  to  a 
party  and  a  true  Christian.  Upon  these  topics  they  delighted  to 
expatiate,  till  their  minds  became  highly  excited ;  and,  unhap- 
pily, instead  of  moderating,  encouraged  a  similar  humour  among 
their  hearers,  in  the  hope  of  managing  them,  though  sometimes 
they  themselves  were  forced  by  the  people  to  go  fisirther  than  they 
intended  or  inclined. 

The  fervour  of  numbers  of  young  converts  newly  brought  in 
by  the  gospel  run  high.  The  zeal  and  success  of  the  first  reform- 
ers, and  of  those  more  lately  in  1 638,  were  with  them  animating 
and  frequent  subjects  of  conversation ;  their  conduct  was  much 
extolled,  while  that  of  the  ministers'*  in  leaving  their  charges  in 
1662,  and  the  people''s  in  suffering  the  curates  to  be  thurst  in 
and  hearing  them,  was  as  greatly  condemned.  The  king''s  per- 
jury, too,  was  often  held  up  to  execration,  and  his  assumed  su- 
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premacy  represented  as  an  object  of  equal  abhorrence  with  that 
of  the  man  of  sin. 

The  meeting,  however,  after  these  disagreeables  vere  discussed, 
decided  that  the  sentences  should  be  removed,  and  that  both  par- 
ties should  hold  ministerial  communion.  They  also  advised  that 
the  indulged  should  invite  those  who  were  not,  to  preach  in  their 
pulpits ;  and  likewise  that  they  should  themselves  preach  "  wher- 
ever**' a  proper  opportunity  offered,  and  the  necessities  of  the  peo- 
ple required.  With  this  last  recommendation  many  of  the  minis- 
ters readily  complied ;  and  the  people  evincing  a  great  desire  for 
hearing,  conventicles  continued  to  multiply,  and  so  numerous  was 
the  attendance,  that  it  was  found  unadvisable  to  execute  the  se- 
vere laws  against  them  to  their  full  extent,  only  a  few  conspicuous 
individuals  of  the  richer  or  more  active,  were  singled  out  for  per- 
secution, to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  prelates  and  the  avarice 
of  the  needy  gentry  or  soldiers.  Robert  Blae,  late  bailie  in  Cul- 
ross,  was  fined  four  thousand  merks  for  one  conventicle — Adam 
Stobbie  of  Luscar,  three  thousand,  for  withdrawing  from  public 
ordinances,  aggravated  by  converse  with  intercommuned  persons ; 
and,  after  payment  of  the  fine,  was  ordered  to  be  transported 
furth  of  the  kingdom — John  Anderson,  younger  of  Dowhill,  ac- 
cused of  a  tract  of  non-conformity,  which  the  prosecutor  being 
unable  to  prove,  the  whole  was  referred  to  his  oath,  when  he 
refusing  to  swear,  was  held  as  confessed.  But  he  voluntarily 
acknowledged  that  he  had  for  several  years  deserted  his  own 
church  at  Glasgow,  and  heard  the  indulged,  by  one  of  whom  he 
had  had  a  child  baptized,  and  that  he  had  been  at  five  conventi- 
cles ;  for  which  grievous  offences,  and  because  he  would  not  pro- 
mise to  hear  his  parish  minister,  he  was  amerced  in  four  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  and  ordered  to  lie  in  Edinburgh  tolbooth  till  it 
was  paid.  After  remaining  about  four  months  in  prison,  he  com- 
pounded for  nearly  the  half  and  got  out.  Nor  were  ladies  treated 
with  more  tenderness,  Lady  Kinkel  being  fined  five  thousand 
merks,  and  Lady  Pitlochie  one  thousand,  because  they  dared  to 
hear  the  gospel  preached  by  men  who  understood  it,  and  declined 
countenancing  the  ministrations  of  state-puppets. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  persecuted  preachers,  and  pe- 
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culiarly  obnoxious  to  the  primate,  was  Mr  Jaiues  Fraser  of  Brea, 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  possessed  of  considerable  property. 
He  happened  about  this  time  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  town- 
major  being  solicited  by  Sharpe,  was  induced  by  great  promises 
of  reward,  meanly  to  entice  a  servant-maid  of  one  of  his  rehitions 
with  whom  he  lodged,  to  betray  him.     When  engaged  in  feniily 
worship  upon  Sabbath  evening,  January  28,  about  ten  o"'clock  the 
major  burst  in,  caught  the  culprit  in  the  very  act,  seized  him,  and 
haled  him  off  to  prison  ;  then  went  rejoicing  to  the  archbishop, 
who,  delighted  with  the  intelligence,  rewarded  the  exploit  by  a 
piece  of  money  and  a  promise  of  more ;  and,  next  morning  at 
day-dawn,  sent  strict  orders  to  the  jailer  to  keep  Mr  Fraser  close, 
nor  permit  any  person  to  have  access  to  him,  till  he  was  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  council.     When  he  appeared  before  them, 
he  was  questioned  as  to  his  being  a  preacher  at  field-conven- 
ticles, which,  as  it  was  a  capital  offence  by  law,  he  declined  an- 
swering.   He  acknowledged  that  he  was,  although  most  unworthy, 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  independently  of  the  bishops,  but  denied 
that  the  subject  of  his  discourses  was  cither  disloyal  or  traitorous 
as  the  archbishop  asserted — what  he  preached  was  repentance  to- 
wards God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  other 
thing  than  what  was  contained  in  the  prophets  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    That,  as  for  rising  ^ip  in  arms  against  the  king,  upon 
the  pretext  of  religion,  which  the  archbishop  alleged,  he  maintain- 
ed he  had  expressly  told  him,  that  he  never  knew  any  of  the  most 
zealous  asserters  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  who  maintained 
the  propriety  of  rising  in  arms  upon  pretence  of  religion — ^pre- 
tences affording  no  ground  or  warrant  for  any  man''s  conduct. 
Respecting   matters  of   prerogative   and   privilege,    these  were 
things  of  a  ticklish  and  thorny  nature,   not  within  his  sphere, 
nor  did  he  think  himself  called -to  meddle  with  them.     As  to 
preaching  the  gospel  either  in  houses  or  fields,  when  opportunity 
offered,  so  far  from  thinking  it  unlawful,  he  believed  it  to  be  duty ; 
and  meetings  for  this  purpose,  to  be  ordinances  of  Christ,  instead 
of  '*  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,"''  as  the  archbishop  termed  them. 
Being  insidiously  asked,  seeing  these  were  his  opinions,  whether 
he  had  ever  preached  in  the  fields  ?  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
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tliat  lie  had,  adding,  that  if  they  thirsted  after  his  blood,  and 
wished  to  take  his  life  on  that  account,  they  could  not  expect  he 
should  himself  reach  them  the  weapon.  Let  them  bring  proof; 
for  he  was  resolved  no  man  living  should  find  him  guilty  of  such 
a  weakness  as  turning  evidence  against  himself. 

After  his  examination,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison,  to  be  kept 
in  solitary  confinement;  but  that  night,  he  remarks  .in  his  Me- 
moirs, was  the  sweetest  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  years — "  The 
Lord  was  a  light  round  about  me,  and  Him  they  could  not  shut 
out ;  I  was  lifted  up  above  death,  sin,  hell,  and  wrath,  and  the 
fears  of  prelates  and  papists,  by  a  full  sense  of  the  divine  favour  ! " 
Next  morning  he  was  awoke  about  six  o'clock,  and  ordered  to 
make  ready  to  march  for  the  Bass,  where  he  was  carried  accord- 
ingly, and  remained  there  till  July  1679. 

Subjected  to  the  caprice  of  their  jailer,  the  situation  of  the  pri- 
soners here  was  extremely  uncomfortable,  especially  such  of  them  as 
had  moved  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life.  Their  female 
servants  were  frequently  changed ;  whenever  any  appeared  to  be 
attentive  or  sympathizing,  they  were  turned  away  and  new  ones 
sent,  or,  what  was  worse,  they  were  attempted  by  the  ruffian  sol- 
diers, who,  if  they  succeeded,  would  shamelessly  charge  the  min- 
isters with  the  crime.  Sometimes  they  were  shut  up  in  holes  in 
the  rock,  and  deprived  even  of  the  society  of  their  fellow-sufferers — 
their  letters  were  intercepted,  opened,  and  read — their  provisions, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  from  the  governor,  were  ex- 
travagantly dear,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  hard  fish  and  oatmeal — 
melted  snow  was  their  common  drink  in  winter,  or,  at  other  times, 
a  little  brackish  water,  unless  they  paid  well  for  the  spring — they 
were  harassed  by  the  soldiers  obtruding  rudely  among  them  and 
vexing  them  by  their  obscenities  and  blasphemies,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  ensnare  them  upon  political  topics,  especially  upon  the 
Lord'^s  day,  or  when  they  observed  others  in  serious  conversation 
with  them  about  their  souls  ;  for  their  confinement  there  was 
blessed  to  the  conversion  of  several  of  their  keepers,  who  would 
never  otherwise  have  come  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outrageous  act  of  pillage  which  occurred 
this  year,  was  perpetrated  upon  Lord  Cardross.     On  the  7th  of 
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August,  he  was  served  with  an  indictment  for  having  had  two 
children  baptized  by  persons  who  were  not  his  own  parish  minis- 
ters, nor  authorized  by  the  established  government  of  the  church, 
nor  licensed  by  the  privy  council.  His  lordship'^s  defence  was 
cogent  and  irrefragable.  He  had  one  child  bom  to  him  in  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  while  he  was  confined  prisoner  in  the  Castle ; 
and  not  bging  permitted  to  attend  his  wife  in  her  confinement, 
nor  perform  any  duty  relating  to  the  infant,  he  did  not  conceive 
himself  concerned  in  the  act  of  parliament  respecting  baptisms, 
being  in  no  liberty  or  capacity  to  satisfy  its  appointment ;  nor 
did  he  inquire  further  than  to  learn  that  the  child  was  truly  and 
Christianly  baptized,  without  once  asking  by  what  minister  the 
same  was  done ; — seeing,  therefore,  that  the  foresaid  act  was  made 
expressly  against  wilful  withdrawers,  and  such  as  presumed  to  offer 
their  children  to  be  baptized  otherwise  than  is  therein  ordained, 
these  things  were  nowise  chargeable  upon  him  a  prisoner,  having 
neither  ordinary  parish,  or  settled  family,  nor  so  much  as  access 
to  have  presented  his  child  for  baptism.  In  conclusion,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  moderation  of  the  council,  reminding  them  of  his 
protracted  sufferings ;  and  informing  them  that  the  child  was  since 
deceased,  besought  them  not  to  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted; 
but  he  appealed  in  vain.  These  men  had  no  feeling.  He  was 
robbed  of  half  a  year's  valued  rent  of  his  estate,  because  his  lady 
in  his  absence  had  performed  an  act  of  maternal  piety  towards 
her  child. 

While  the  council  were  thus  urging  the  pecuniary  processes, 
in  order  more  vigorously  to  incite  their  already  too  willing  agents, 
they  warranted  the  sheriffs,  bailies  of  regalities,  and  other  inferior 
officers,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  fines  levied  from  all  per- 
sons below  the  degree  of  an  heritor ;  and,  for  those  of  heritors, 
they  were  to  reckon  with  them.  Of  the  extent  of  these  exac- 
tions, 1)0  proper  account  remains ;  but  as  several  of  the  soldiers 
received  large  donations,  the  sums  must  have  been  considerable ; 
and  the  persecutions  were  chiefly  carried  on  against  those  who 
could  pay.  In  cases  where  the  under-officials  were  remiss,  "  the 
committee  for  public  affairs,****  who  were  always  upon  the  alert, 
took  the  matter  under  their  own  cognizance.    A  conventicle  hav- 
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ing  been  kept  at  Culxoss,  on  a  Sabbath  about  this  time,  was  dis- 
persed by  the  military,  and  eighteen  persons  sent  to  jail.  The 
committee  finding  that  some  of  them  had  been  set  at  liberty 
without  their  permission,  ordered  the  magistrates  to  call  them  all 
back  to  prison,  and  ^'  condescended^^  upon  the  most  substantial 
of  them,  whom  they  appointed  the  said  magistrates  to  produce 
before  the  council  within  eight  days,  to  be  dealt  with  as  they 
should  deserve,  t.  e,  fined  according  to  their  circumstances. 

Besides  its  all-pervading  inquisition  abroad  and  at  home,  the 
prelatic  despotism  of  Charles  had  a  malignity  peculiarly  its  own, 
that  delighted  to  destroy  the  very  profession  of  Presbyterianism. 
The  wretched,  or,  as  he  has  been  designated,  "  the  merry  mon- 
arch," used  to  say,  Presbyterianism  was  not  the  religion  of  a 
gentleman.  I  cannot  pretend  to  define  the  religion  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  if  his  majesty^s  were  a  specimen,  the  more  dissimilar 
Presbyterianism  was  to  it  the  better.* 

To  be  grave  and  decorous  in  conduct,  devout  and  consistent  in 
religious  observances,  were  considered  as  unequivocal  marks  of 
Whiggery  and  disloyalty.  At  this  period  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  were  so  distinguished,  parti- 
cularly in  the  west  and  south-west ;  and  these  quarters  coming 
more  immediately  in  contact  with  the  prelatists  were  more  severely 
visited,  as  they  were  stanch  to  their  principles,  and  zealous  for 
their  creed.  There,  therefore,  the  bitterest  eflForts  of  the  govern- 
ment were  directed. 

Upon  the  2d  of  August,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  enforc- 
ing a  bond,  obliging  the  subscribers,  with  their  wives,  children, 
cottars,  and  servants,  regularly  to  attend  public  worship  in  their 


*  Ev^ljn,  certainly  no  Whig,  gives  the  foUoiving  detcription  of  a  Sunday  at  court : 
— "  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpreMible  luxury  and  profanenesa,  gaming,  and  all  dia- 
Bolutenesa,  and  ai  it  were  total  foi^tfulneas  of  God,  it  being  Sunday,  which  this  day 
ae*cnight  I  was  witness  of.  The  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth, 
Cleveland,  and  Mazarine.  A  French  boy  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  gallery, 
while  about  seventy  of  the  great  courtiers,  and  other  dissolute  persons,  were  at  basset 
round  a  large  table  ;  a  bank  of  at  least  £2000  in  gold  before  them,  upon  which  the 
gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  reflections  with  astonishment."  Mtm.  vol.  i.  p. 
58^. 
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parish  churches,  and  not  to  be  present  at  any  conventicles,  neither 
at  any  marriage  or  baptism,  except  such  as  were  duly  celebrated 
or  administered  by  a  regular  incumbent,  under  the  statutory  pen- 
alties.    A  few  days  after,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  carry 
this  act  into  execution.     Immediately  a  very  full  meeting  of  the 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  heritors  of  Ajnrshire  assembled,   at 
which  a  representation  was  drawn  up,  refusing  the  bond,  as  requir- 
ing impossibilities ;  for  they  asserted  the  cc^uncillors  themselves 
were  unable  to  enforce  compliances  in  their  own  families,  and  how 
did  they  expect  plain  country  gentlemen  to  become  bound  for 
numbers  over  whom  they  could,  in  these  matters,  have  no  control  ? 
but  they  proposed  an  easier  and  surer  expedient  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  that  was  by  extending  and  protecting 
the  liberty  of  the  Presbyterians.     The  council  was  highly  dis- 
pleased at  this  address ;  and  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  by  whom  it 
was  signed,  was  in  consequence  exposed  to  so  many  unpleasant 
attacks,  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  died  at  Leyden. 
Clydesdale  followed  Ayrshire.     The  Duke  of  Hamilton  opposed 
it ;  and  the  heritors  of  Lanarkshire,  at  a  full  meeting,  unani- 
mously agreed  to  decline  the  bond ;  even  those  who  were  not 
partial  to  Presbyterianism  reprobated  it,  as  fraught  with  rain  to 
their  estates,  seeing  they  could  not  promise  for  all  their  own  fami- 
lies and  servants  at  all  times,  much  less  for  those  of  their  ten- 
ants. 

The  vexations  occasioned  by  the  bond,  added  to  the  other  se- 
verities, had  spread  so  widely,  that  it  was  computed,  before  the 
end  of  this  year  (1677),  about  seventeen  thousand  persons,  of 
every  rank,  sex,  and  age — from  the  noble  to  the  cottar-servant, 
man,  woman,  and  child — from  the  grey-headed  veteran  to  the  in- 
fant at  the  breast,  who  was  forced  to  lodge  with  its  iniercommuned 
mother  on  the  heath — had  suffered,  or  were  suffering  every  ex- 
tremity for  no  crime  but  hearing  the  gospel,  and  worshipping  their 
Maker  according  to  their  conscience. 

Lauderdale  having  come  down  to  Scotland  with  his  Duchess, 
to  get  one  of  her  daughters  by  her  former  husband  married  to 
Lord  Lorn,  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  Glasgow,   Paisley,   Hamilton,  and  the  neighbouring 
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districts,  thinking  that  when  he  came  upon  so  joyous  an  occasion, 
he  would  be  more  susceptible  of  kindlier  feelings,  deputed  Mr 
Matthew  Crawford  to  proceed  to  Edinbuigh  and  consult  with 
their  brethren  there,  to  try  if  possible  to  get  the  sentence  of  in- 
tercommuning  pronounced  against  so  many  of  their  faithful  fel- 
low-labourers annulled,  and  the  prisoners  on  the  Bass  released. 
Mr  Anthony  Murray,  a  relation  of  the  Duchess,  who  was  employed 
to  intercede  with  the  Duke,  obtained  an  interview,  and  urged  his 
Orace  to  grant  this  their  humble  request ;  but  all  the  answer  he 
obtained  was,  "  as  for  himself,  he  (Lauderdale)  was  ready  to  do 
him  any  kindness  in  his  power,  but  he  would  grant  no  favour  to 
that  party,  because  they  were  unworthy  of  any.**'  Next  council 
day,  however,  when  several  of  the  lords  represented  that  pressing 
the  bond  would  ruin  their  tenants  and  lay  their  lands  waste,  he 
seemed  inclined  to  relax,  -and  not  only  spoke  about  a  third  indul« 
gence,  but  even  intimated  his  desire  for  it  to  some  of  the  minis- 
ters by  Lord  Melville ;  and  commissioners  were  in  consequence 
sent  from  several  parts  of  the  country  to  consult  about  a  suppli- 
cation to  the  king.  No  sooner  did  the  two  archbishops  learn 
what  was  in  agitation,  than  they  vehemently  assailed  the  Duke, 
complaining  heavily  of  his  concessions  to  their  enemies ;  in  reply, 
he  assured  them  he  had  no  intention  of  granting  any  liberty  to 
non-conformists,  only  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  them  till  he  got 
a  force  raised  sufficient  to  suppress  them,  as  they  were  then  too 
numerous  to  be  rashly  meddled  with.  The  representations,  how- 
ever, which  he  had  received,  subscribed  by  so  many  respectable 
heritors,  who  could  not  be  considered  fanatics,  were  not  to  be 
altogether  despised ;  and,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  council 
enacted  (Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  had  lately  been  admitted  to 
be  his  majesty'*s  advocate,  says  upon  his  suggestion)* — that  if 

*  Muckenzie^B  Hist.  p.  322.  Sir  John  Nisbet  wu  turned  off  because  ho  would 
not  gire  the  rapacious  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  a  sum  of  money ;  and  Sir  Gooi^  Mac- 
kenzie, whose  memory  was  long  execrated  in  Scotland  as  "  the  bloody  Mackenzie/* 
VFU  made  king^s  advocate,  Sept.  7,  this  year.  Primrose  had  been  removed  from  the 
lucrative  place  of  clerk-register  by  the  same  influence,  and  Sir  Thomas  Murray,  a 
friend  of  her  own,  was  nominally  appointed  ;  **  but  her  Grace  hade  from  him  the  pn>- 
iits  of  the  place.  To  stop  Sir  Archibald's  mouth,  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  office 
of  justice-general,  and  sore  agaifist  his  heart."     KirlitotCs  Hist.  p.  383. 

2  M 
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any  perSon  who  is  cited  be  ready  to  depone  or  pay  Hb  fine,  he  be 
not  troubled  with  taking  of  bonds  or  other  engagements,  the  law 
itself  being  the  strongest  bond  that  can  be  exacted  of  any  jnan  ; 
and  all  the  expenses  of  process  were  to  be  remitted. 

Knowing  well  the  unstable  nature  of  their  eminence,  the  pre- 
lates were  tremblingly  alive  to  whatever  they  imagined  might 
shake  it ;  and  they  instantly  took  the  alarm  at  these  equivocal 
symptoms  of  moderation,  which  they  supposed  had  that  tendency. 
Like  others  in  later  times,  they  commenced  their  attacks  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  by  endeavouring  to  work  upon  their  feara. 
Rumours  were  spread  of  extensive  conspiracies  which  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  terrible  plots  which  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  but 
themselves.  On  the  present  occasion,  an  incidental  scuffle  gave 
some  grounds  for  raising  the  cry  of  insurrection,  and  bringing  in 
a  host  of  barbarians  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  a  peaceable  po- 
pulation. Carstairs,  elated  by  the  ne&rious  premium  which  he 
had  obtained  for  his  infamous  conduct  towards  Kirkton,  and  de- 
sirous of  showing  his  gratitude  to  Sharpe,  from  whom  he  had  his 
commission,  redoubled  his  activity  against  the  Presbyterians,  and 
was  guilty  of  numerous  revolting  atrocities  in  the  eastern  quarters 
of  Fife.  The  heartless  wretch  had  turned  Lady  Colville  out  of 
doors  in  the  month  of  October,  and  forced  her  to  wander  house- 
less on  the  mountains  and  in  the  fields,  at  the  risk  of  her  life  and 
to  the  great  detriment  of  her  health.  He  had  imprisoned  not  a 
few  respectable  inhabitants ;  and,  patrolling  the  district  attended 
by  some  dozen  vagabond  concurrences,*  without  any  other  autho- 
rity than  the  archbishop'*s  commission,  under  pretext  of  searching 
for  the  intercommuned  persons,  he  broke  into  gentlemen'^s  houses, 
seized  their  horses,  and  was  guilty  of  various  plunderings,  as  also 
divers  wanton  outrages. 

A  few  gentlemen,  six  or  seven,  some  of  whom  were  obnoxious 
to  government,  having  casually  met  in  the  house  of  John  Balfour 
of  Kinloch,  or  Burleigh,  the  same  miscreant  who  had  scented 
them  out,  suddenly  advanced  on  the  house,  with  twelve  of  the 
^^  bishop^s  evangelists^^  on  horseback.     The  gentlemen  were  alto- 

*  A  concurrence — the  lowest  attendant  upon  messenger  or  shcriflf-oiBcers. 
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getber  taken  by  surprise,  and  one  of  them  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing outside  when  they  came  up.  Philip  Garret,  an  Irish  tinker — 
one  of  the  said  worthies — the  first  in  advance,  seeing  a  person  at 
the  door,  without  asking  any  questions,  fired  but  missed ;  and  the 
gentleman  immediately  went  into  the  house.  Garret  dismounted 
and  was  following ;  but  the  gentlemen  within  being  by  this  time 
alarmed,  one  of  them  fired,  and  Garret  fell  wounded  in  the  shoul- 
der. Carstairs''  party  returned  the  salute  in  at  the  windows  of  the 
chamber  where  the  gentlemen  were,  and  wounded  one  of  them. 
The  others  then  sallied  forth  and  briskly  attacked  their  assailants, 
who  instantly  fled.  They  pursued  for  a  while,  but  no  more  blood 
was  shed.     Garret  afterwards  recovered. 

This  act  of  justifiable  self-defence  against  an  illegal  attack  of 
unauthorized  ruifians  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  prelatists, 
who  were  watching  for  some  occurrence  which  might  justify  them 
in  using  '^  a  vigour  beyond  law^^  which  they  meditated  against 
the  Presbyterians.  At  their  instigation,  the  council  declared  it 
an  high  act  of  rebellion  and  resisting  of  lawful  authority ;  sum- 
moned the  actors  before  them ;  and,  upon  their  non-appearance, 
denounced  them  as  rebels,  and  delated  the  whole  body  as  accom- 
plices or  abettors  of  the  deed. 

Charles,  whose  designs  upon  the  constitution  of  England  and 
freedom  of  the  people — now  beginning  to  be  discovered — had 
involved  him  with  his  English  parliament,'  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get  a  pretext  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army,  communicated 
his  wishes  to  Lauderdale,  who,  readily  entering  into  them,  pro- 
posed first  to  try  some  such  measure  in  Scotland,  where  he 
knew  he  would  be  backed  by  the  whole  prelatic  interest,  and 
gratify  at  once  the  bishops  and  the  king.  Instructions  were  ac- 
cordingly transmitted  to  the  council,  who,  in  [*'  a  frequent  meet- 
ing,^ held  on  the  17th  of  October,  sent  particular  expresses  by 
sure  bearers  to  the  Earls  of  Glencaim  and  Dundonald  and  Lord 
Ross,  to  call  together  the  commissioners  of  the  excise,  and  mi- 
litia, and  justices  of  the  peace,  at  Irvine,  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  to  represent  to  them  how  highly  his  majesty  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  extraordinary  insolences  committed  in  these  shires, 
by  abusing  the  orthodox  clergy,  invading  their  pulpits,  setting  up 
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conv^Dticle-houses,  and  keeping  scandalous  and  seditious  conven- 
ticles in  the  fields — these  great  seminaries  of  rebellion — and  re- 
quiring them  to  take  such  effectual  course  for  reducing  these 
shires  to  a  quiet  obedience  of  his  majesty'^s  laws — ^the  true  and 
only  rule  of  loyalty  and  faithfulness — ^as  might  prevent  severer 
measures  from  being  taken  for  securing  the  peace ;  and  informing 
them,  in  case  of  their  failure,  that  the  council  was  fully  resolved 
to  repress  by  force  all  rebellious  and  factious  proceedings,  without 
respect  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  heritors,  whom  his  majesty 
would  then  look  upon  as  involved  in  such  a  degree  of  guilt  as 
would  allow  of  the  greatest  severity  being  used  against  that  coun- 
try. 

The  shires  now  denounced  were  the  wealthiest  and  most  civil- 
ized, as  well  as  the  most  religious  districts  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom ;  they  therefore  presented  the  additional  lure  of  a  rich  har- 
vest of  plunder,  especially  as  they  abounded  in  that  class,  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  a  nation,  the  small  landed  proprietors — 
yeomen — or,  as  they  were  styled,  heritors,  who  were  generally 
well  educated  and  particularly  versed  in  the  polemics  of  the  day. 
A  meeting  of  these,  therefore,  was  called,  when  the  following  re- 
solutions were  adopted,  after  two  days'  serious  deliberation : — 
1st,  They  found  it  not  within  the  compass  of  their  power  to 
suppress  conventicles.  2d,  A  toleration  of  Presbyterians  is  the 
only  proper  expedient  for  preserving  the  peace;  and,  3d^  It 
should  be  granted  to  an  extent  equal  to  what  his  majesty  had 
graciously  vouchsafed  to  his  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland. 
These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  three  noblemen,  who 
immediately  wrote  to  the  council,  and  told  them  that  the  meet- 
ing had  taken  pjace  and  reported — "  That,  after  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  affair,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  quiet  the 
disorder,^^  but  took  no  notice  of  the  reasonable  and  effectual 
remedy  they  had  recommended.  Before  their  letter  arrived,  the 
council  had  decided.  A  minute,  dated  the  day  beft)re  the  heri- 
tors met,  was  drawn  up  by  them,  stating,  *'  That,  upon  informa- 
tion of  the  growing  disorders  and  insolences  in  the  western  sliires, 
it  was  thought  fit  a  proclamation  be  drawn,  in  case  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  nearest  Highlanders  ordered  to  meet  at  Stirling, 
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and  letters  ii?rit  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  have  their  vassals 
and  tenants  ready  at  a  call/'*  A  magazine  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion was  formed  at  Stirling,  all  the  regular  forces  were  ordered  to 
Falkirk  to  have  their  full  complement  made  up  by  new  levies, 
and  all  the  straggling  parties  were  called  in.  Besides  these  war- 
like preparations,  his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming 
reports  sent  him,  offered  the  co-operation  of  the  English  army, 
several  troops  of  whom  were  marched  to  the  borders;  and  Viscount 
Granard,  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  received  instruc- 
tions to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  pass  over  to  Scotland  upon 
a  moment'^s  notice. 

Such  were  the  mighty  preparations  during  a  period  of  the  most 
profound  repose,  interrupted  only  by  the  footsteps  of  those  upon 
the  mountains  who  published  salvation.  Of  these,  the  indefa- 
tigable and  successful  John  Welsh  and  John  Blackadder  were 
among  the  most  prominent.  The  former,  descended  from  a  race 
of  confessors,  whose  memory  was  deservedly  dear  to  the  perse- 
cuted, had  a  reward  offered  for  his  head  by  the  council ;  and  he 
rode  usually  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  faithful  adherents, 
termed  his  body  guard.  The  following  is  an  account  by  the  lat- 
ter, of  a  remarkable  communion  held  at  East  Nisbet,*  where  both 
were  present,  which  seems  to  have  created  a  great  sensation : — 

"  At  the  desire  of  several  people  in  the  Merse,  Mr  Blackadder, 
and  some  other  ministers,  had  resolved  on  a  meeting  in  Ti\iot- 
dale,  and  day  and  place  were  fixed  for  keeping  a  communion  ;  but 
from  apprehensions  of  danger,  this  resolution  was  changed,  as  it 
was  feared  they  might  come  to  imminent  hazard.  It  was  agreed 
to  delay  it  a  fortnight ;  and  advertisement  was  sent  to  the  people 
not  to  assemble.  The  report  of  the  first  appointment  had  spread 
throughout  the  country,  and  many  were  prepared  to  resort  thither 
from  distant  and  divers  quarters.     This  change  had  occasioned 
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*  Dr  M^Crie  has  the  following  note  in  the  Memoin  of  Qeoige  Brysaon,  p.  281 : — 
Th4NbUowing  extract/*  from  Memoin  of  a  Mra  Goodal,  the  viife  of  a  mechanic, 
MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  *'■  supplies  the  date  of  the  communion  at  East  Nisbet 
— *"  I  must  make  mention  of  three  communion-dayes  the  Lord  trysted  me  with  in 
Scotland.  The  first  was  at  East  Nisbet  in  the  year  1678,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,* 
&c.,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Highlanders  were  raTagingJthe  west.**  * 
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tA'ntY-  ^^^^  ^^  taken  their  journey  to  the  Meise, 

g^^  "     trentai«  on  a  disappointment,  rather  than  miss  so  good 
/i^ion  hy  sitting  still.     Mr  Blackadder  was  determined  to 
seewg  ^^  *^y  would  discourage  others ;  and  if  kept  back, 
they  would  blame  him.    He  told  them  it  was  not  likely  the  meet- 
iog  would  hold  ;  yet,  lest  any  should  take  offence,  he  was  content 
to  take  his  venture  with  them.     On  Friday  night  he  took  horse, 
accompanied  with  a  small  body  of  attendants,  and  was  joined  by 
Mr  John  Dickson  at  the  port,  who  rode  with  him  eleven  miles 
that  night.     Many  people  were  on  the  road,  setting  forward  to  be 
in  time  for  sermon  on  Saturday  morning.     Not  a  few  be-west  of 
Edinburgh,  hearing  the  report  of  the  delay,  remained  at  home, 
and  others  returned  on  the  way.    Nobody  was  certain,  either  from 
&r  or  near,  till  they  reached  the  place ;  where  they  would  all 
have  been  disappointed,  if  providence  had  not  ordered  it  better 
than  human  arrangement ;  for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  people 
had  prevailed  with  Mr  Welsh,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr  Blackad- 
der, to  venture  at  a  hazard.     And  had  it  been  delayed  a  day  or 
two  longer,  it  would  have  been  utterly  prevented,  as  the  noise 
was  spread,  and  the  troops  would  have  been  dispersed  to  stop 
them. 

'^  Meantime  the  communion  elements  had  been  prepared,  and 
the  people  in  Tiviotdale  advertised.  Mr  Welsh  and  Mr  Riddel 
had  reached  the  place  on  Saturday.  When  Mr  Blackadder  ar- 
rived, he  found  a  great  assembly,  and  still  gathering  from  all  airts, 
which  was  a  comfortable  surprisal  in  this  uncertainty ;  whereat 
they  all  marvelled,  as  a  new  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom  where- 
with the  true  Head  of  the  church  did  order  and  arrange  his  solemn 
occasions.  The  people  from  the  east  brought  reports  that  caused 
great  alarm.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Earl  of  Hume,  as  ramp 
a  youth  as  any  in  the  country,  intended  to  assault  the  meeting 
with  his  men  and  militia,  and  that  parties  of  the  regulars  were 
coming  to  assist  him.  He  had  profanely  threatened  to  make  their 
horses  drink  the  communion  wine,  and  trample  the  sacret  ele- 
ments under  foot.  Most  of  the  gentry  there,  and  even  the  com- 
monality, were  ill  set. 

'^  Upon  this  we  drew  hastily  together  about  seven  or  eight  score 
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of  horse  on  the  Satoiday,  and  equipped  with  such  furniture  as 
they  had.  Picquets  of  twelve  or  sixteen  men  were  appointed  to 
reconnoitre  and  ride  towards  the  suspected  parts.  Single  horse- 
men were  dispatched  to  greater  distances,  to  view  the  country, 
and  give  warning  in  case  of  attack.  The  remainder  of  the  horse 
were  drawn  round  to  be  a  defence  at  such  distance  as  they  might 
hear  sermon,  and  be  ready  to  act  if  need  be.  Every  means  was 
taken  to  compose  the  multitude  from  needless  alarm,  and  prevent, 
in  a  harmless  defensive  way,  any  affront  that  might  be  offered  to 
so  solemn  and  sacred  a  work.  Though  many,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, had  provided  for  their  safety ;  and  this  was  more  necessary, 
when  they  had  to  stay  three  days  together,  sojourning  by  the 
lions*  dens  and  the  mountains  of  leopards ;  yet  none  had  come 
armed  with  hostile  intentions. 

'^  We  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  holy  ordinance, 
committing  it  and  ourselves  to  the  invisible  protection  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  in  whose  name  we  were  met  together.     Our  trust 
was  in  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  weapons  of  war, 
or  the  strength  of  hills.     If  the  God  of  Jacob  was  our  refuge, 
we  knew  that  our  cause  would  prosper ; — that  in  his  Javour  there 
was  more  security  than  in  all  the  defences  of  art  or  of  nature. 
The  place  where  we  convened  was  every  way  commodious,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  on  purpose.     It  was  a  green  and 
pleasant  haugh,  fast  by  the  water  side,  (the  Whitadder.)     On 
either  hand  there  was  a  spacious  brae,  in  form  of  a  half  round, 
covered  with  delightful  pasture,  and  rising  with  a  gentle  slope  to 
a  goodly  height.     Above  us  was  the  clear  blue  sky,  for  it  was  a 
.  sweet  and  calm  Sabbath  morning,  promising  to  be  indeed  one  of 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.    There  was  a  solemnity  in  the  place 
befitting  the  occasion,  and  elevating  the  whole  soul  to  a  pure  and 
holy  frame.     The  communion  tables  were  spread  on  the  green  by 
the  water,  and  around  them  the  people  had  arranged  themselves 
in  decent  order.     But  the  far  greater  multitude  sat  on  the  brae- 
face,  which  was  crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  full  as  pleasant  a 
sight  as  was  ever  seen  of  that  sort.     Each  day,  at  the  congrega- 
tion'^s  dismissing,  the  ministers,  with  their  guards,  and  as  many 
of  the  people  as  could,  retired  to  their  quarters  in  three  several 
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country  towns,  where  they  might  be  provided  with  necessaries  for 
man  and  horse  for  pajonent. 

"  Several  of  the  yeomen  refused  to  take  money  for  their  pro- 
visions, but  cheerfully  and  abundantly  invited  both  ministers  and 
gentlemen  each  day  at  dismissing.  The  horsemen  drew  up  in  a 
body  till  the  people  left  the  place,  and  then  marched  in  goodly 
array  at  a  little  distance,  until  all  were  safely  lodged  in  their  quar- 
ters ;  dividing  themselves  into' three  squadrons,  one  for  each  town 
where  were  their  respective  lodgments.  Each  party  had  its  own 
commander.  Watches  were  regularly  set  in  empty  bams  and  other 
out-houses,  where  guards  were  placed  during  the  night.  Scouts 
were  sent  to  look  about,  and  get  intelligence.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  people  returned  to  the  meeting,  the  horsemen  accom- 
panied them :  all  the  three  parties  met  a  mile  from  the  spot,  and 
marched  in  a  full  body  to  the  consecrated  ground.  The  congre- 
gation being  all  fairly  settled  in  their  places,  the  guardsmen  took 
their  several  stations  as  formerly. 

"  These  accidental  volunteers  seemed  to  have  been  the  gift  of 
providence,  and  they  secured  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  audience  ; 
for  from  Saturday  morning,  when  the  work  began,  until  Monday 
afternoon,  we  suffered  not  the  least  affront  or  molestation  from 
enemies,  which  appeared  wonderful.  At  first  there  was  some  appre- 
hension, but  the  people  sat  undisturbed ;  and  the  whole  was  closed 
in  as  orderly  a  way  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Scotland''s  bright- 
est noon.  And,  truly,  the  spectacle  of  so  many  grave,  composed, 
and  devout  faces,  must  have  struck  the  adversaries  with  awe,  and 
been  more  formidable  than  any  outward  ability  of  fierce  looks  and 
warlike  array.  We  desired  not  the  countenance  of  earthly  kings; 
there  was  a  spiritual  and  divine  Majesty  shining  on  the  work,  and 
sensible  evidence  that  the  Great  Master  of  assemblies  was  present 
in  the  midst.  It  was,  indeed,  the  doing  of  the  Lord,  who  covered 
us  a  table  in  the  wilderness,  in  presence  of  our  foes,  and  reared  a 
pillar  of  glory  between  us  and  the  enemy,  like  the  fiery  cloud  of 
old,  that  separated  between  the  camp  of  Israel  and  the  Egyptians, 
encouraging  to  the  one,  but  dark  and  terrible  to  the  other.  Though 
our  vows  were  not  offered  within  the  courts  of  God'^s  house,  they 
wanted  not  sincerity  of  heart,  which  is  better  than  the  reverence 
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of  sanctuaries.  Amidst  the  lonely  mountains,  we  remembered 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  true  worship  was  not  peculiar  to  Je- 
rusalem or  Samaria ;  that  the  beauty  of  holiness  consisted  not  in 
consecrated  buildings,  or  material  temples.  We  remembered  the 
ark  of  the  Israelites,  which  had  sojourned  for  years  in  the  desert, 
with  no  dwelling-place  but  the  tabernacles  of  the  plain.  We 
thought  of  Abraham,  and  the  ancient  patriarchs,  who  laid  their 
victims  on  the  rocks  for  an  altar,  and  burnt  sweet  incense  under 
the  shade  of  the  green  tree. 

"  The  ordinance  of  the  last  supper,  that  memorial  of  his  dying 
love  till  his  second  coming,  was  signally  countenanced  and  backed 
with  power  and  refreshing  influence  from  above.  Blessed  be 
God,  for  he  hath  visited  and  confirmed  his  heritage  when  it  was 
weary.  In  that  day,  Zion  put  on  the  beauty  of  Sharon  and  Car- 
mel ;  the  mountains  broke  forth  into  singing,  and  the  desert  place 
was  made  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Few  such  days  were 
seen  in  the  desolate  Church  of  Scotland,  and  few  will  ever  witness 
the  like.  There  was  a  rich  and  plentiful  effusion  of  the  spirit  shed 
abroad  on  many  hearts.  Their  souls,  filled  with  heavenly  tran- 
sports, seemed  to  breathe  in  a  diviner  element,  and  to  bum  up- 
wards, as  with  the  fire  of  a  pure  and  holy  devotion.  The  minis- 
ters were  visibly  assisted  to  speak  home  to  the  conscience  of  the 
hearers.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  touched  their  lips  with  a  live 
coal  from  his  altar ;  for  they  who  witnessed,  declared  they  carried 
more  like  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  heaven,  than  men  cast 
in  earthly  mould. 

"  The  tables  were  served  by  some  gentlemen  and  persons  of 
the  gravest  deportment.  None  were  admitted  without  tokens,  as 
usual,  which  were  distributed  on  the  Saturday,  but  only  to  such 
as  were  known  to  some  of  the  ministers,  or  persons  of  trust,  to 
be  free  of  public  scandals.  All  the  regular  forms  were  gone 
through  :  the  communicants  entered  at  one  end,  and  retired  at 
the  other, — a  way  being  kept  clear  to  take  their  seats  again  on 
the  hill-side.  Mr  Welsh  preached  the  action  sermon,  and  served 
the  first  two  tables,  as  he  was  ordinarily  put  to  do  on  such  occa- 
sions :  the  other  four  ministers,  Mr  Blackadder,  Mr  Dickson, 
Mr  Riddel,  and  Mr  Kae,  exhorted  the  rest  in  their  turn :  the 

2n 
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table  service  was  closed  by  Mr  Welsh  with  solemn  thanksgiying, 
and  solemn  it  was,  and  sweet  and  edifying,  to  see  the  gravity  and 
composure  of  all  present,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  service.  The 
communion  was  peaceably  concluded;  all  the  people  heartily 
offering  up  their  gratitude,  and  singing  with  a  joyful  noise  to  the 
Rock  of  their  salvation.  It  was  pleasant,  as  the  xught  fell,  to 
hear  their  melody  swelling  in  full  unison  along  the  hill,  the  whole 
congregation  joining  with  one  accord,  and  praising  Qod  with  the 
voice  of  psalms. 

'^  There  were  two  long  tables,  and  one  short,  across  the  head, 
with  seats  on  each  side.  About  a  hundred  sat  at  every  table : 
there  were  sixteen  tables  in  all,  so  that  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  communicated  that  day. 

'^  The  afternoon  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr  Dickson,  from 
Genesis  xxii.  14;  and  verily  might  the  name  of  the  place  be 
called  Bethel,  or  Jehovah-jirah,  where  the  Lord^s  power  and  pre- 
sence was  so  signally  manifested.  After  so  thick  and  fearful  a 
darkness  had  overshadowed  the  land,  the  light  of  his  countenance 
had  again  shone  through  the  cloud  with  dazzling  brightness,  and 
many  there  would  remember  the  glory  of  that  day.  Well  might 
the  faith  of  the  good  old  patriarch  be  contrasted  with  theirs  on 
that  occasion ;  they  had  come  on  a  journey  of  three  days  into 
the  wilderness  Ibo  offer  their  sacrifice :  they  had  come  in  doubt 
and  perplexity  as  to  the  issue ;  but  the  God  of  Jacob  had  been 
their  refuge  and  their  strength,  hiding  them  in  his  pavilion  in  the 
evil  day.  The  whole  of  this  solemn  service  was  closed  by  Mr 
Blackadder  on  Monday  afternoon,  from  Isaiah  liii.  10.^^  * 

To  complete  the  picture,  I  shall  give  a  description  of  a  com- 
mon conventicle,  one  of  '^  the  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,^^  also  by 
Mr  Blackadder : — 

^'  Some  time  before  the  communion  at  East  Nisbet,  Mr  Black- 
adder  kept  a  very  great  conventicle  at  Lilsly  (Lilliesleaf)  moor, 
in  Forrestshire.  They  had  knowledge  that  the  sheriff,  and  some 
of  the  life-guards,  were  ranging  Lilsly  moors  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  day ;  upon  which  the  meeting  shifted  their  ground  within 

*  Crichton's  Life  of  Blackadder,  p.  198,  ei  $eq. 
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Selkirkshire,  thiDking  theinselyes  safe,  being  out  of  his  bounds. 
Watches  were  set ;  and  the  forenoon'^s  lecture  was  got  over  with- 
out disturbance.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon-preaching, 
alarm  was  given  that  the  sheriff  and  his  party  were  hard  at  hand, 
riding  fiist ;  whereupon  he  closed,  giving  the  people  a  word  of 
composure  against  fear.  The  people  all  stood  firm  in  their  places 
without  moving.  Two  horses  were  brought  for  the  minister,  to 
fly  for  his  life ;  but  he  refused  to  go,  and  would  not  withdraw, 
seeing  the  people  kept  their  ground,  and  so  dismissed  the  horses. 
The  militia  came  riding  furiously  at  full  gallop,  and  drew  up  on 
the  bum-brae,  over  against  the  people ;  but  seeing  them  stand 
firm,  they  seemed  to  be  a  little  damped,  and  would  speak  nothing 
for  a  while.  At  this  moment,  ane  honest  countryman  cast  a  gray 
cloak  about  Mr  Blackadder,  and  put  a  broad  bonnet  on  his  head  ; 
so  he  remained  in  that  disguise  among  the  people,  unnoticed  all 
the  time  of  the  fray.  The  sheriff  cried,  '  I  charge  you  to  dismiss 
in  the  king^s  name  :^  the  people  answered  resolutely  from  several 
quarters,  '  We  are  all  met  here  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  hea- 
Ten,  to  hear  the  gospel,  and  not  for  harm  to  any  man.''  The 
sheriflT  was  more  damped,  seeing  their  confidence ;  he  was  the 
Laird  of  Heriot.  His  own  sister  was  present  at  the  meeting ;  and 
stepping  forth,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  crying  out,  ^  Fye  on  ye,  man ;  fye  on 
ye  ;  the  vengeance  of  God  will  overtake  you,  for  marring  so  good 
a  work  :^  whereat  the  sheriff  stood  like  a  man  astonied. 

''  One  of  the  soldiers  comes  riding  in  among  the  people,  and, 
laughing,  said,  '  Gentlemen  and  friends,  we  hope  you  will  do  us 
no  harm.^  This  was  all  a  pretence  :  they  had  come  to  look  for 
the  minister,  and  were  edging  nearer  the  tent ;  but  they  were  or- 
dered instantly  to  be  gone,  and  join  their  own  associates,  as 
more  appropriate  companions. 

^^  The  people  still  refusing  to  dismiss,  the  sheriff  called  out 
Bennet,  Laird  of  Chesters,  and  Tumbull  of  Standhill,  who  were 
present  in  the  congregation,  and  with  them  he  negotiated  that 
they  would  dismiss  the  meeting,  otherwise  he  must  use  force. 
Accordingly,  at  the  entreaty  of  Chesters,  they  withdrew.  This 
had  more  influence  with  them  than  all  the  sheriff^s  threatenings. 
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The  minister,  all  this  while  keeping  his  disguise,  sat  still  till  the 
dragoons  were  gone,  and  then  took  horse,  with  a  company  of  seyen 
or  eight  gentlemen.  About  twelve  at  night,  he  reached  Lasswade, 
(being  the  hind  harvest,)  and  got  to  Edinburgh  early  in  the  dawn- 
ing, about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  ports.  This  was  a  re- 
markable escape,  as  they  had  sought  the  minister  among  the  crowd 
during  the  scuffle,  and  passed  often  by  him  without  ever  discover- 
ing him.  The  reason  of  his  riding  all  night,  was  to  avoid  danger ; 
for  all  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  from  Edinburgh  were  to  ride 
next  day  to  the  race  at  Caverton-edge,  when  the  roads  to  Tiviot- 
dale  would  be  full  of  them.^** 

Plied  incessantly  by  the  council,  whom  Sharpe  ruled,  with  ex- 
aggerated rumours  of  the  sedition  and  discontent  that  reigned  in 
the  west,  Charles  at  last  sent  as  ample  powers  as  the  primate  had 
desired  ;  and  followed  them  up  by  commencing  active  operations 
for  putting  down  such  dreaded  and  hated  meetings  as  the  above 
described. 

First  always  in  every  act  of  oppression,  the  council  had  already 
written  to  some  Highland  chieftains  to  raise  their  clans,  and  send 
to  the  refractory  west  a  sufficient  number  of  kilted  missionaries, 
to  propagate  by  forcible,  if  not  convincing,  arguments,  the  prela- 
tical  gospel.  The  chieftains,  in  return,  most  willingly  offered 
their  services  ;  and  the  council  immediately  communicated  to  the 
king  their  loyal  tenders,  requesting  his  royal  sanction  to  the 
measure.  His  majesty  told  them,  in  reply,  that  he  had  heard 
with  much  satisfaction  of  their  requiring  the  noblemen  and  others, 
who  had  numerous  vassals  and  followers  in  the  Highlands,  to 
come  to  their  aid,  and  of  the  readiness  of  these  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  comply  with  their  request.  He  therefore  authorized 
them  to  command  all  these  forces  to  march  to  the  disturbed  shires, 
or  wherever  conventicles  had  been  kept,  and  to  take  effectual  mea- 
sures for  reducing  them  to  due  obedience  ^'  to  Us  and  Our  laws,"^ 
by  taking  free  quarter  from  those  that  were  disaffected,  disarm- 
ing such  as  they  should  suspect,  and  seizing  and  securing  all  horses 
above  such  a  value  as  they  should  think  fit ;  at  the  same  time, 
causing  heritors  and  liferenters  to  give  bond  for  their  tenants  and 
all  who  resided  on  their  lands ;  and  the  tenants  and  fathers  of 
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families  to  do  the  like  for  those  i;?ho  resided  with  them,  that  they 
should  keep  no  conventides,  but  live  orderly,  attend  the  parish 
churches  regularly,  and  not  harbour  or  converse  with  any  inter- 
communed  person. 

For  the  more  completely  carrying  these  orders  into  execution, 
ihey  were  not  only  to  punish  the  disobedient,  but  whomsoever 
"  they  might  judge  disaffected,^^  by  fining,  confining,  imprison- 
ment, or  banishment.  They  were  also  to  plant  garrisons  wherever 
they  thought  it  necessary ;  and  if  the  forces  now  ordered  were 
not  sufficient,  they  were  empowered  to  call  to  their  assistance  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland.  A  report 
was  at  this  time  very  generally  spread  and  believed,  that  the  Duke 
of  York  had  said  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  country  till  the 
west  were  turned  into  a  hunting-forest ;  and  the  conduct  of  those 
in  power  appeared  as  if  they  had  heard  and  approved  of  the  sen- 
timent. 


BOOK   XIL 


A.D.  1678—1679. 

Privy  council  forbids  eimgTatioiu»,»Mitcliell*fl  trial  and  ex6cutioiL««»Higliland  hoat..^ 
Gommittoo  of  the  council  arrive  at  Glaagow..«.Deputation  firom  Ayr  sent  to  the 
CominiiBioner«..3ond  refoaed^^Committee  proceed  to  Ayr^>.Earl  of  Cawnlia  , 
Law-buTrows.«^Ca8e  of  Lord  Cochrane«.^aT8ge8  of  "  the  Highland  Host**.^ 
Their  return  homeu^Earl  of  Gaaailia  goes  to  courti^Duke  of  Hamilton  follovra«^ 
Complainta  dismisaed^^State  of  the  country^^Morder  of  Shaipe. 

Caprioious  as  cruel  in  tlieir  tyranny,  the  council  would  neither 
allow  the  Presbyterians  to  live  peaceably  at  home,  nor  permit 
them  to  seek  liberty  abroad,  especially  if  they  were  persons  of 
rank,  whom  they  wished  to  make  participators  of  their  tyranny  as 
they  could  not  induce  them  to  be  willing  associates  in  their  crimes. 
Having  learned  that  several  noblemen  and  others  of  high  station, 
disgusted  with  their  proceedings,  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
country,  they  issued  a  proclamation,  January  3,  forbidding  any 
person,  lord  or  commoner,  to  remove  forth  thereof  upon  any  pre- 
text whatsoever,  without  a  special  license  from  them,  under  the 
highest  penalties  ;  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  or- 
dered the  principal  among  them,  whom  they  considered  as  their 
political  rivals,  or  who  were  more  moderate  in  their  principles,  to 
attend  "  a  committee  of  the  privy  council,**'  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  forces  in  the  west  country,  to  receive  their  orders  and 
obey  their  commands.* 

*  Nnmbera  of  the  persecuted  in  England  had  left  that  country  for  America,  and 
were  founding  the  states  of  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetta,  &c,  which 
formed  asylums  for  their  brethren  during  these  perilous  times.     Many  of  the  Scots  who 
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Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  transactions  of  this  sarage 
horde  and  their  directors,  I  shall  advert  to  a  transaction  still 
more  disgraceful  to  the  council,  as  setting  at  defiance  all  moral 
decency,  and  bursting  asunder  every  tie  that  gives  security  to 
society,  which  can  only  exist  well  where  the  obligations  both  of 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  held  sacred.  I  mean  the  trial  and 
execution  of  James  Mitchell. 

Cowards  are  proverbially  cruel,  and  the  renegade  primate  was 
not  remarkable  for  courage.  He  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
haunted  with  the  terrors  of  assassination.  Fearing  his  own 
treacherous  "  law-skreened  murders '**  might  provoke  some  other 
resolute  arm  to  retaliate,  he  could  not  be  at  rest  while  Mitchell 
lived,  and  appears  to  have  imagined  that  the  destruction  of  that 
poor  man  was  necessary  to  secure  his  own  safety.  He  therefore 
resolved,  by  making  an  example  of  him,  to  show  that  the  sacred 
person  of  a  priest  was  not  to  be  threatened  with  impunity.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mitchell  was  brought  from  the  Bass  to  Edinbuigh  in 
the  end  of  last  year,  and  received  an  indictment  to  stand  trial  for 
his  attempt.  On  January  7,  1678,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Justiciary,  where  Primrose,  justice-general,  sat  as  one  of  his 
judges,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  acted  as  accuser,  both  of  whom 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  promise  of  pardon  which  had 
been  made.  Primrose  had  been  summoned  as  a  witness,  but  was 
dispensed  with ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the  smallest  particle  of 
common  feeling,  or  of  common  honesty,  he  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  sit  as  a  judge — much  less  would  Mackenzie,  who  had 
acted  as  his  advocate  on  the  former  trial,  have  now  come  forward 
as  his  prosecutor ;  yet  so  it  was.  Primrose,  however,  transmitted 
privately  to  MitchelPs  advocates,  a  copy  of  the  act  of  council  in 
which  the  assurance  was  contained.     Lauderdale  had  been  previa 


flocked  to  Holland,  alao  tought  rdiigo  in  the  New  World.  Bot  it  would  appeer  tlie 
Scottkh  ptelatisto  being,  m  all  turncoats  are,  more  riolent  than  the  Engliih  perMcutori, 
wished  to  retain  their  more  conscientious  countTTmen  at  home,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  tonnenting  them,  and  enjoying  the  yet  higher  gratification  of  revelling  on 
their  fines.  The  prohibition  in  Scotland  was  intended,  besides,  to  answer  another  pur- 
pose, to  prarent  any  of  the  nobility  proceeding  to  court  without  Icaye  ;  for  Lauderdale 
knew  well  the  advantage  of  engrossing  the  royal  ear. 
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ously  warned  of  its  existence  by  Kincardine.  The  pleadings, 
before  entering  upon  the  eyidence,  were  long  and  ingenious.  His 
advocates,  Sir  Oeoige  Lockhart  and  Mr  John  Ellis,  contended 
that  the  libel  was  not  relevant, — as  a  mere  attempt,  when  unsuc- 
cessful, could  never  constitute  the  crime  of  murder ;  that  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom,  by  the  civil  law,  and  the  conmion  opinion 
of  civilians,  it  was  not  a  capital  offence,  except  in  cases  of  parri- 
cide or  treason ;  and,  besides,  the  act  charged  was  assassination  or 
murder  committed  for  hire — a  term  and  a  crime  unknown  in  Scot- 
tish law ;  nor  is  it  charged  against  the  prisoner  that  he  was  hired 
by  any  person  to  commit  the  deed.  As  to  the  confession,  if  such 
a  thing  existed,  which  the  panel  refused  to  acknowledge,  it  was 
extrajudicial,  not  being  made  in  presence  of  the  assize,  who  are 
judges  of  the  whole  proof,  and  therefore  could  not  be  admitted, 
unless  taken  together  with  the  promise  of  pardon  by  which  it  was 
elicited.  But  they  especially  insisted  upon  the  promise  of  pardon, 
as  rendering  any  charge  founded  upon  such  confession  totally  irre- 
levant. 

The  Lord  Advocate  replied,  that,  by  act  16,  pari.  James  VI. 
nudu8  conatuSj  attempting  and  invading,  though  nothing  followed, 
is  found  relevant  to  infer  the  pain  of  death ;  and  by  the  common 
law,  an  attempt  is  capital,  where  the  panel  has  been  guilty  of 
the  proximate  act,  and  done  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do : — 
adding,  most  unfairly  and  untruly,  that  Mitchell  belonged  to  a 
sect  that  hated  and  execrated  the  hierarchy,  who  deemed  it  law- 
fiil  to  kill  persons  of  a  prelatical  character ;  and  he  could  prove 
that  Mr  James  himself  held  such  opinions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  defend  by  wrested  places  of  Scripture,  and  acknowledged  that 
the  reason  why  he  shot  at  the  archbishop  was,  because  he  thought 
him  a  persecutor  of  the  nefarious  and  execrable  rebels  who  ap- 
peared on  the  Pentland  Hills.  As  to  assassination  not  being 
known  in  Scots  law,  the  term  might  not  be  there,  but  the  nation 
would  be  worse  than  the  Tartars,  if  lying  in  wait  with  a  design  to 
kill  clandestinely,  where  a  person,  after  mature  deliberation,  ripens 
his  villany  and  watches  his  opportunity,  if  this  should  not  be  held 
in  greater  detestation,  and  punished  more  severely  than  ordinary 
murder.     As  to  being  hired,  if  taking  money  constitute  the  crimi- 
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nality  of  assassination,  how  much  greater  is  it  when  committed 
to  earn  a  higher  reward.     He  that  takes  money  to  kill,  will  stab 
only  in  the  dark,  and  where  he  may  escape ;  but  the  sun,  and  the 
cross,  and  the  confluence  of  all  the  world,  cannot  secure  against  the 
stroke  of  the  murderer  who  expects  heaven  as  his  reward,  and 
thinks  that  the  deed  deserves  it.    Respecting  the  promise  of  par- 
don, the  promise  of  life  from  a  judge,  who  has  not  the  power  to 
grant  it,  is  of  no  avail  unless  the  panel  can  prove  that  he  ex< 
pressly  pactioned  that  his  confession  should  not  operate  against 
Lim ;  and  a  confession  emitted  without  any  such  regular  bar- 
gain, is  of  no  avail,  even  though  the  judge  should  promise  life ; 
for  this  would  be  to  make  a  judge  a  king.*     As  to  the  confession 
being  extrajudicial,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  was  taken 
by  the  authority  of  the  privy  council,  the  highest  judicatory  of 
th*e  nation,  uniting  in  itself  the  powers  both  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion and  the  Court  of  Justiciary ;  and  if  confessions  emitted  be- 
fore the  lords  of  session  are  a  sole,  final,  and  plenary  probation 
before  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
confession  emitted  before  the  Privy  Council  should  not  be  deemed 
valid. 

The  court  decided  that  the  crime,  as  libelled,  was  relevant,  t.  e. 
.  sufficient,  to  infer  the  pains  of  law ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  found 
that  the  defence  if  proven  was  relevant  to  secure  the  panel  of  his 
life  and  limb.  There  were  no  witnesses  to  establish  the  fact : 
his  confession  was  the'  only  evidence  adduced ;  to  substantiate 
which,  Rothes  was  first  examined,  who  deponed  that  he  saw  the 
panel  sign  the  confession.  Being  asked,  whether  or  not  his  lord- 
ship did  offer  to  the  panel,  upon  his  confession,  to  secure  his  life, 
in  these  words,  upon  his  lordship^s  life,  honour,  and  reputation  ? 
he  swore  that  he  did  not  at  all  give  any  assurance  to  the  panel 
for  his  life,  and  that  the  panel  never  sought  any  such  assurance 

*  The  advocate,  at  a  proof  that  civilians  were  on  his  side,  quoted  iEgidius  Bossiuii, 
who,  Titulo  dc  Examine  Reorum  15  and  16,  myfi—'*  Judex  qui  indoxit  reuin  ad  coii- 
fitendum  sub  promissionc  vcnioc  non  tenetur  servare  promissuni  in  foro  contcnsioso/^ 
The  judge  who  induces  a  panel  to  confess,  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  is  not  l5oiind  to 
keep  his  promise  in  a  contested  trial,  which  seems,  snrs  Lord  Fountainhall  in  his  notes, 
*^  to  be  ane  disingcnous  opinion.'*^ 

2  o 
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from  him,  nor  did  he  remember  receiving  any  warrant  from  the 
council  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this,  Mitchell  entreated  the  Chan- 
cellor to  remember  the  honour  of  the  family  of  Rothes,  and  niind 
that  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said — '^  Jacobe,  man,  confess ; 
and,  as  I  am  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  ye  shall  be  safe  in  lifFe  and 
limb  ;'*'*  to  which  all  the  answer  returned  by  the  Chancellor  was, 
^'  that  he  hoped  his  reputation  was  not  yet  so  low  as  that  what 
the  panel  said,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  would  be  credited,  since 
he  had  sworn.''     The  panel,  however,  still  averred  the  contrary. 

Lord  Hatton,  Lauderdale,  and  Sharpe  swore  to  the  same  effect. 
When  Sharpe  had  done,  Nicol  Somerville,  agent,  brother-in-law 
to  the  panel,  boldly  contradicted  him,  and  bid  him  remember 
certain  times  and  expressions.  The  archbishop,  who  did  not  much 
relish  getting'  his  memory  so  refreshed,  ^'  fell  in  a  mighty  chaff 
and  passion,  exceedingly  unbecoming  his  station  and  the  circum- 
stances he  was  then  stated  in,  and  fell  a  scolding  before  thousands 
of  onlookers.  Nicol  yielded  in  nothing  ;  and  after  the  bishop 
had  swome,  he  cryed  out  that  upon  his  salvation  what  he  had 
affirmed  was  true."  "  And  the  misfortune  was,  that  few  there 
but  they  believed  Nicol  better  than  the  archbishop."*  Sir  John 
J^isbet,  who  was  Lord  Advocate  at  the  time,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  examined  Mitchell,  summoned  as  a  witness  for  the 
crown — probably  to  prevent  him  from  being  adduced  for  Mit- 
chell— was  not  called,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  it  is  likely,  being 
afraid  to  trust  him. 

'  After  the  public  prosecutor  had  declared  his  proof  closed,  the 
paneFs  advocates  produced  the  copy  of  the  act  of  council,  and 
craved  that  the  books  of  council,  which  were  lying  in  the  next 
room,  might  be  produced,  or  the  clerks  ordered  to  give  extracts, 
which  they  had  formerly  refused.  At  this  Lauderdale,  who  had 
no  right  to  speak,  ^'  storm^  mightily,"  and  told  the  court  *^  the 
books  of  council  contained  the  king's  secrets,  and  he  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  examined  ;  he  came  there  to  depone  as  a  witness, 
not  to  be  staged  for  perjury" — ^an  unguarded  remark,  which  must 
have  been  understood  by  the  judges  as  a  plain  confession  that  he 

*  Foantainhairi  notes. 
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knew  he  had  sworn  falsely ;  yet,  with  a  mean  servility,  they  would 
not  assert  their  own  dignity,  nor  do  justice  to  the  panel.  They 
refused  to  grant  warrant  for  producing  the  registers,  because  not 
applied  for  before,  which  Fountainhall  observes  "  choaked  both 
criminal  law  and  equity,  for  it  is  never*too  late  to  urge  any  thing 
in  favouF  of  a  panel  until  the  assize  be  closed.""  Sir  George 
Lockhart  defended  hini  with  admirable  strength  of  reasoning; 
and  the  trial,  which  is  characterized  as  the  most  solemn  which  had 
taken  place  in  Scotland  for  a  hundred  years,  lasted  four  days. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  finding  him  guilty  upon  his  own 
confession ;  but  the  promise  of  pardon  they  found  not  proven. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  Friday  the  18th  of  January. 
On  leaving  court,  the  four  "  noble''  witnesses  proceeded  to  the 
Council-chamber  and  inspected  the  books,  where  they  saw  the 
indelible  record  of  their  own  guilt  and  infamy,  which  still  remains, 
and,  like  convicted  rogues,  began  each  to  vindicate  himself.  Af- 
ter a  vain  attempt  to  fix  it  upon  the  late  Lord  Advocate,  Nisbet, 
had  foiled,  Lauderdale,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  compunc- 
tious visitations,  proposed  to  grant  a  reprieve,  and  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  king.  But  the  primate  insisted  that  if  favour  were 
shown  to  this  assassin,  it  would  be  exposing  his  person  to  the  next 
murderer  who  should  attempt  it.  ^'  Then,''  said  Lauderdale, 
"  let  Mitchell  glorify  God  in  the  Grassmarket."  *  He  was  ac- 
cordingly executed,  pursuant  to  his  sentence.  Sharpe,  whose 
vanity  and  ambition  were  unbounded,  aping  an  equality  with 
royalty,  had  obtained  an  order  from  court,  that  Mitchell's  head 
shoidd  be  afiSxed  on  some  public  place  of  the  city,  as  if  his  crime 
had  been  high  treason  !  But  it  was  told  him  what  was  pro- 
nounced for  doom  could  not  be  altered  ;  so  he  missed  this  grati- 
fication. Nor  did  the  fate  of  Mitchell  tend  to  avert  his  own. 
Mitchell's  misguided  act  was  forgotten  in  the  deeper  and  more 
deliberate  revenge  of  the  archbishop,  and  in  the  atrocious  breach 
of  public  Taith  by  the  council.  His  dying  declaration,  widely 
circulated  through  the  country,  exhibited  such  a  view  of  the  treach- 
ery and  almost  unexampled  perjury  of  the  first  ministers  in  the 

*  The  usual  place  of  execution  at  that  time. 
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cliurcli  and  in  the  state,  as  excited  universal  horror  and  execra- 
tion.* 

Upon  the  24th  of  January,  the  threatened  army,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Highland  Host,""}-  assembled  at  Stirling. 
The  Earls  were  their  coloTiels,  who  received  a  handsome  pay ;  but 
the  active  officers  were  a  set  of  thievish  lairds ;  and  theimetainers, 
wild  savages,  unacquainted  with  any  otlier  law  than  the  will  of 
their  chiefs,  whose  mandates  they  obeyed  without  inquiry  upon 
every  occasion — only  in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  they  sometimes 
helped  themselves  without  waiting  the  directions  of  their  supe- 
riors. They  amounted  in  all,  including  about  two  thousand  re- 
gulars and  two  thousand  militia,  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  with 
four  field-pieces,  and  with  a  great  quantity  of  spades,  shovels,  and 
mattocks,  as  if  they  were  marching  to  besiege  fortified  cities ; 
their  daggers  were  formed  to  fasten  on  the  muzzles  of  the  mus- 

*  The  question  then  much  agitated — '*  The  extraordinary  execution  of  jadgement 
by  private  men*" — was  supported  by  an  apophthegm  borrowed  from  Tertullian — ^*'  Every 
man  is  i  soldier  enrolled  to  bear  arms  against  all  tmiton  and  public  enemies ;"  and  by 
the  authority  of  Dr  Amca,  "who,  in  his  treatise  on  Conscience,  published  1674,  says —  • 
*'''  Sometimes  it  is  lawful  to  kill,  no  public  precognition  proceeding,  'when  the  cause  evi- 
dently requires  it  should  be  done,  and  public  authority  cannot  be  got :  For  in  that  case 
a  private  man  is  pnblirkly  constitute  the  minister  of  justice,  as  vrell  by  the  permission 
of  God  as  the  consent  of  all  men."  Mitchell,  when  questioned  by  the  Chancellor, 
yius  defended  his  attack  upon  Sharpe — and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  reasoiung 
would  appear  irrefragable  to  a  mind  excited  as  his  mub — *'*'  I  looked  upon  him  to  be  the 
main  instigator  of  all  the  oppression  and  bloodshed  thereupon,  and  the  continual  par- 
suing  after  my  own  ;  and,  my  lord,  it  was  creditably  reported  to  us  (the  truth  of  which 
your  lordship  knows  better  than  we)  that  he  kept  up  his  majesty ""s  letter  inhibiting  any 
more  blood  npon  that  account,  until  the  last  six  wci-e  executed ;  and  1  being  a  soldier, 
not  having  laid  do^vn  my  arms,  but  being  upon  my  own  defence ;  and  in  prosecution  of 
the  ends  of  the  same  covenant  [which  he  also  had  sworn]  which  was  the  overthrow  of 
prelates  and  prelacy ;  and  I  being  a  declared  enemy  to  him  on  that  account,  and  he  to 
mc  in  like  manner  :  as  he  was  always  to  take  his  advantage  of  mc,  as  it  appeareth,  so 
I  of  him,  to  take  any  opportunity  offered.  Moreover,  we  being- in  no  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary,  I,  by  his  instigation  being  excluded  from  all  grace  and  favonr, 
thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  him  at  all  events.^  • 

f  Because  Highlanders  formed  the  majority  ;  the  regulars  or  king^s  guards  were  the 
worst ;  the  militia,  although  not  good,  seem  to  have  been  the  bes^  if  any  conld  be 
called  best  among  them,  unless  it  w^ro  that  in  the  act  of  plundering,  they  were  not 
quite  BO  fierce  as  the  others.  ^^  The  debauched  clai^gie  thought  it  no  shame  to  call 
thes  dragoons  the  ruling  elders  of  the  church."  Wodrow,  MS.  Advocates'  Lib.  xl. 
art.  47,  quoted  by  Dr  M*Cric.     Mem.  of  Geo.  Brj-sson,  p.  275. 
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kets,  as  a  kind  of  rude  bayonets,  to  attack  cavalry ;  yet  were  they 
accompanied  with  other  instruments  that  betokened  any  thing  but 
going  to  meet  a  regular  force — iron  shackles  and  thumb-screws  ! 

The  approach  of  such  an  array  amazed  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  west,  nor  were  the  military  gentlemen  themselves  less 
astonished  when  they  passed  through  a  country  represented  as  in 
a  state  of  rebellion,  but  where  they  saw  every  thing  perfectly  loyal 
and  trfinquil.  Nevertheless,  the  mountaineers  in  their  march, 
and  during  the  time  they  remained  in  th^  west,  gratified  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  employers  to  the  full.  Behaving  with  the 
unbridled  insolence  of  victorious  mercenaries  in  a  conquered 
country,  they  made  free  with  whatever  they  wanted  without  cere- 
mony, seizing  every  serviceable  horse  for  the  transport  of  their 
baggage,  even  those  at  the  ploughs  in  the  midst  of  the  tillage, 
extorting  money,  and  beating  and  wounding  whoever  resisted, 
without  distinction.  Nor  were  the  few  heritors  who  took  the 
bond  exempted.  They  found,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  vio- 
lated their  consciences,  or  at  least  their  consistency,  in  vain  ;  and 
some  of  them  after^vards  deeply  lamented  their  compliance,  re- 
gretting that  they  had  not  rather,  like  the  majority  of  their  neigh- 
bours, taken  quietly  the  spoiling  of  their  goods. 

Their  head-quartei-s  were  first  at  Glasgow,  but  the  tumultuous 
bands  soon  spread  through  Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  Cunninghame, 
Kyle,  and  Carrick.  Previously  to  their  arrival,  the  ministers  had 
lield  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  This  the  prelates 
represented  as  preparatory  to  a  communion,  after  which  there  was 
to  be  a  general  insurrection.  The  report  was  soon  discovered  to 
be  false,  but  it  had  quickened  the  advance  of  the  host,  and  was 
cither  believed,  or  pretended  to  be  believed,  by  Lauderdale ;  for, 
when  a  deputation  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ayrshire  came 
to  Edinburgh  to  represent  to  the  council  the  tranquillity  and  un- 
impeachable loyalty  of  the  whole  district,  he  would  not  so  much 
as  give  them  audience ;  and  when  some  of  them  offered  to  engage 
for  the  peace  of  the  shire,  the  proposal  was  peremptorily  refused, 
and  they  were  infonned  that  no  compromise  could  be  entered 
into,  nothing  less  would  be  accepted  than  that  the  whole  of  them 
present  should  instantly  put  their  signatures  to  the  bond,  and 
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pledge  themselves  for  all  the  other  heritors  doing  the  same.  The 
deputation  could  not  promise  for  others,  and  they  returned  to 
witness  the  authorized  enormous  disorders  they  had  employed 
every  legal  method  in  their  power  to  prevent. 

On  the  28th  of  the  month,  the  committee  of  council,  armed 
with  Justiciary  power,  met  at  Glasgow  to  consider  their  instruc- 
tions and  proceed  to  action.*  They  were  directed  to  order  the 
sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  to  convene  all  the  heritors,  and 
require  them  to  subscribe  a  bond,  obliging  themselves,  wives, 
bairns,  and  servants,  as  also  their  haill  tenants,  and  cottars,  with 
their  wives,  bairns,  and  servants,  to  abstain  from  conventicles, 
and  not  to  receive,  assist,  or  speak  to  any  forfeited  persons,  inter- 
communed  ministers,  or  vagrant  preachers,  but  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  apprehend  all  such,  promising,  if  any  of  their 
&milies  or  dependents  should  contravene,  to  piesent  them  to  the 
judge- ordinary  that  they  might  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  their 
delinquencies.  All  who  took  the  bond  were  to  receive  a  pro- 
tection that  their  lands  would  not  be  quartered  upon.  They 
were  also  to  cause  the  leaders- of  the  horsemen  of  the  militia 
troops  to  deliver  to  them  the  haill  militia  arms,  and  to  disarm 
heritors  and  all  other  persons,  except  privy  councillors  and  mili- 
tary men ;  but  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality  were  to  be 
allowed  to  wear  their  swords.  The  arms  were  to  be  lodged  in 
the  Castle  of  Dumbarton. 

Framed  as  this  bond  was,  it  required  no  ghost  to  tell  that  it 
would  not  generally  be  taken ;  and  its  refusal  was  looked  forward 
to  by  the  government  with  joyful  anticipation,  as  what  would  jus- 
tify their  pressing  it  with  a  rigour  that  would  produce  the  grand, 
much  longed-for  consummation — a  desperate  resistance.  But 
this  was  for  the  present  postponed — the  disarming  of  the  people, 
although  not  complete,  prevented  any  immediate  outbreaking, 
while  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lords  Loudon, 
Cochrane,  and  especially  the  constancy  of  Lord  Cassilis,  encou- 


*  The  coininittce  coomsted  of  the  Marquis  of  AthoU,  the  Earls  of  Marr,  Murraj, 
Glencaim,  Wigton,  Strathmore,  Linlithgow,  Airly,  Caithness,  Perth,  and  Lord  Rosa, 
all  of  whom  were  commanders  in  the  army,  except  Qloncaim  and  Wigton. 
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raged  the  great  body  of  the  gentry  to  continue  stead&st  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  bond  which  the  council  had  exceeded  their  powers  in 
enacting,  and  could  not  legally  oblige  the  lieges  to  subscribe  with- 
out the  authority  of  parliament.  Besides  its  illegality,  these 
patriots  considered  it  cruel  and  degrading— cruel,  in  forbidding 
them  to  give  relief  to  Christian  ministers,  and  others  in  distress, 
even  though  their  own  relatives,  and  to  shut  up  their  bowels  of 
compassion  from  them,  merely  on  account  of  difference  of  opinion 
about  church  government — degrading,  in  desiring  them  to  act  as 
beadles  or  common  messengers  at  arms,  without  their  own  con- 
sent. 

From  Glasgow  the  committee  proceeded  to  Ayr ;  and  among 
their  first  proceedings,  they  ordered  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  to  de- 
molish all  the  meeting-houses  in  Carrick.  The  Earl  represented 
the  probability  of  opposition,  and  having  been  disarmed,  request- 
ed that  a  party  of  soldiers,  or  at  least  some  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  might  be  ordered  to  protect  him  ;  even  this  reason- 
able request  could  not  be  granted ;  and  while  he  hesitated,  a 
friendly  councillor  hinted  that  there  was  but  an  hairVbreadth  bc- 
tween'him  and  imprisonment.  Such,  however,  was  the  esteem  in 
which  this  young  nobleman  was  held,  that  the  people  themselves 
demolished  the  offensive  places  of  worship,  rather  than  that  he 
should  be  troubled  about  them.*  But  the  council,  not  willing 
that  he  should  get  so  quietly  rid  of  the  job,  ordered  him  to  bring 
back  the  doors  and  all  the  timber  of  these  meeting-houses,  and 


*  The  meeting-housef  xvere  not  in  common  yery  costly  fabricks.  Like  the  temple 
at  Jeruntem,  no  mason's  iron  wu  heard  in  their  building,  being  generally  framed  of 
rough  unhewn  stones,  covered  with  turf;  and  the  people  were  thankful  when  the  go- 
remment  did  not  interfere  with  their  cheap  chorch-eztension  scheme.  Stately  cathe- 
drals they  asked  not,  they  cheerfully  left  them  to  the  Romanists  and  the  renegade  *pre- 
latical  conformists,  their  brethren.  Consecrated  walls  were  words  unknown  in  their 
vocabulary,  all  they  asked  was  shelter  from  the  weather  and  very  humble  accomoda- 
tion for  their  wearied  limbs.  Nor  did  they  always  ask  even  these  ;  for  their  ministers, 
following  the  example  of  Him  whose  servants  they  professed  to  be,  oftener  had  the 
mountain  for  their  pulpit  and  the  heavens  for  their  sounding-board,  than  the  crimion- 
covered  desk  with  velvet  cushion  and  gildod  canopy ;  while  they  themselves  were  satis- 
fied, if  they  could  hear  the  gospel  faithfully  preached,  although  on  the  mountain  side, 
or  in  **  divot  thcikit  beilds.^* 
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burn  it  on  the  spot  where  they  had  stood.     His  lordship  com- 
plied with  this  useless  but  tyrannically-teasing  order. 

Notwithstanding  the  stubborn  opposition  it  met  with,  the 
council  appeared  determined  to  urge  the  bond,  and  issued  a  fresh 
proclamation,  February  11,  forbidding  any  person  to  be  received 
as  a  tenant  or  servant  without  a  certificate  from  the  landlord  or 
master  they  last  left,  or  from  the  minister  of  the  parish,  that  they 
had  lived  orderly  and  attended  the  parish  church,  and  had  not 
heard  any  of  the  vagrant  preachers,  who  without  license  impiously 
assumed  the  holy  orders  of  the  church.  To  this  was  annexed  a 
new  bond  of  similar  import  with  the  former,  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment, all  the  members  of  council  signed  it,  and  appointed  the 
lords  of  session  to  do  the  same  when  they  met.  Every  induce- 
ment proved  ineffectual ;  and  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  see  their  orders  carried  into  execution,  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  council.  The  arras  were  only  partially 
delivered  up,  and  the  bond  would  not  at  all  go  down ;  and  what 
was  the  most  vexatious  part  of  the  business,  it  was  decidedly  re- 
jected by  some  eminent  lawyers  in  the  capital,  and  several  of  the 
chief  nobility  in  Fife,  Stirlingshire,  and  Teviotdale.  The  teport 
from  Lanark,  too,  was  provoking  beyond  measure  ;  of  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  heritors,  only  nineteen  of  the  smallest  com- 
plied. 

Perceiving  at  length  that  the  opposition  was  too  extensive,  and 
based  upon  principles  which  could  not  be  sneered  at  as  fanatical, 
Lauderdale  is  said  at  one  of  their  meetings  to  have  bared  his  ami 
in  fury,  and  sworn  by  Jehovah  that  he  would  force  them  to  take 
the  bond.  But- it  was  to  be  tendered  in  another  shape,  under  the 
guise  of  a  legal  quibble — probably  the  new  Lord  Advocate  might 
have  had  the  merit  of  suggesting  it ;  for  certainly  the  scheme  was 
more  like  the  device  of  a  pettifogging  attorney  than  the  counsel 
of  a  sound  statesman.  When  a  deadly  feud  had  arisen  between 
two  neighbours,  as  the  ancient  Scots  were  an  ardent  irascible 
race,  it  generally  terminated  fatally,  and  not  infrequently  involved 
the  whole  relations  in  a  species  of  domestic  warfare,  which  lasted 
for  generations  till  one  party  was  worn  out  or  gave  in.  To  pre- 
vent these  consequences,  it  had  been  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
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James  II.  and  confirmed  in  the  7th  parliament  of  James  VL, 
that  an  individual  who  feared  bodily  harm  from  another,  by  an 
application  upon  oath  to  a  magistrate,  might  obtain  a  ^'  writ  of 
law-burrows^  to  oblige  the  person  of  whose  violence  he  was  appre- 
hensive, to  give  security  that  he  should  keep  the  peace,  nor 
**  skaith  or  damage^^  the  applicant.  This  legal  pledge,  a  wise  and 
necessary  precaution  to  insure  personal  safety  in  turbulent  times, 
such  as  the  frequent  minorities  of  the  Jameses  had  produced,  the 
council  contrived  to  convert  into  a  more  oppressive  obligation 
than  even  the  bond  itself.  Assuming  an  absurd  legal  fiction,  that 
his  majesty  and  his  government  were  put  in  bodily  fear  by  the 
persons  who  refused  to  take  the  bond,  they  issued  writs  of  law- 
burrows,  not  only  against  individuals,  but  against  a  county. 

By  additional  instructions,  the  committee  were  directed  to  pur- 
sue all  heritors  who  had  not  taken  the  bond  for  all  conventicles 
kept  on  their  lands  since  the  24th  of  March  1674 — the  fine  to 
be  exacted  for  each  conventicle  being  fifty  pounds.  They  were 
also  to  summon  them  and  their  tenants,  &c.  to  answer  for  build- 
ing, or  being  present  at  the  building,  of  any  preaching-house — 
the  fine  imposed  to  be  arbitrary.  No  nobleman  or  gentleman 
who  revised  the  bond  was  to  be  allowed  to  wear  his  sword,  and 
whoever  delayed  beyond  six  days  to  appear  at  the  council-bar, 
after  they  were  summoned,  were  to  be  amerced  in  two  years'* 
valued  rent,  and  were  likewise  liable  for  the  delinquencies  of  their 
tenants  and  servants. 

Immediately  after  this,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Ayrshire  were 
summoned  before  the  committee,  upon  a  charge  of  law-burrows ; 
but  while  they  made  the  strongest  professions  of  loyalty,  they 
steadily  resisted  putting  their  hands  to  a  deed  which  they  deemed 
illegal,  irreconcilable  with  their  profession  as  Presbyterians,  and 
impracticable  with  respect  to  all  their  retainers  and  dependents. 
One  of  themi  unfortunately  his  name  is  not  preserved,  who  had 
indignantly  refused,  on  being  told  by  the  president  that,  if  he 
continued  obstinate,  the  Highlanders,  who  had  been  quartered 
upon  a  neighbouring  gentleman''s  property  till  he  had  complied, 
would  be  transferred  to  his  till  he  became  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  obedience,  replied,  '^  he  had  no  answer  to  that  argument ; 

2p 
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but  before  he  would  comply  with  the  law-burrows,  he  would  ra- 
ther go  to  prison. 

Lord  Cochrane  was  next  before  them.     He  had  been  served 
with  an  indictment,  charging  him  with  encouraging  field  and  houae 
conventicles,  and  conversing  with  intercommuned  ministers ;  in 
a  word,  he  or  his  wife,  or  some  of  his  fitmily  or  tenants,  had  re- 
belled against  the  king  by  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  impiously  proclaimed  by  men  who  owned  no  bishop,  and 
who  wore  no  surplice ;  and  was  called  to  answer  to  the  charge 
within  twenty-four  hours.     His  lordship  objected  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  allowed  to  answer,  and  contended  that,  as  his 
indictment  contained  a  capital  charge,  it  was  necessary  the  ^^  diet"^ 
or  meeting  should  be  prolonged,  that  he  might  have  time  to  con- 
sult with  his  advocates ;  and,  when  called  to  answer  upon  oath, 
declined  to  do  so,  ^'  no  man  being  bound  by  any  law  to  give  his 
oath,  where  the  punishment  may  be  in  any  way— corporis  afflic- 
tiva,  quia  nemo  est  dominus  merabrorum  suorum"— -destructive 
to  the  body,  because  nobody  is  lord  of  his  own  body.     The  com- 
mittee told  him  their  diets  were  peremptory,  i.  €.  their  meetings 
were  fixed  for  certain  times,  and  therefore  the  accused  were  bound 
to  answer  upon  the  instant ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  in- 
terlocutor, restricting  the  libel  to  an  arbitrary  punishment,  t .  e. 
declaring  that  whatever  his  lordship  might  depone  should  never 
infer  a  capital  infliction. 

His  lordship  next  pleaded  that,  by  an  act  of  councU  so  late  as 
the  5th  of  October  last  year,  all  libels  against  conventicles  were 
restricted  to  a  month  backwards,  consequently  he  wafe  free.  He 
was  asked  if  he  had  brought  an  extract  of  the  act  ?  He  replied 
he  had  not,  but  it  was  well  enough  known,  and  referred  to  their 
lordships  themselves  and  the  public  prosecutor.  They  all  de- 
clared they  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  then  begged  that  the 
clerk  might  be  questioned ;  but  they  would  not  allow  their  clerk 
to  give  evidence  in  that  matter ;  and  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
swear,  otherwise  he  would  be  held  as  confessed.  Seeing  at  last 
that  nothing  else,  no  not  even  their  own  acts,  would  avail,  he  made 
oath  "  that  he  was  free  of  all  conventicles,  as  were  all  his  ser- 
vants, to  the  best  of  his  knowledge.''     Some  new  queries  were 
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now  put  to  him  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  He  refused  to  answer 
to  any  matters  not  alleged  against  him  in  his  indictment,  and  ap- 
pealed to  their  lordships.  They  gave  it  in  his  &vour !  finding 
^'  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  depone  to  any  thing  not  contained 
in  his  indictment  i"  and  the  court  adjourned. 

When  they  met  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day — 2l8t 
February  1678 — Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  with  some 
others,  among  whom  was  the  Laird  of  Kilbimie,  refused  the  bond 
upon  the  same  grounds — ^the  act  of  council,  October  the  5th. 
The  lords  again  denied  their  knowledge  of  such  an  act ;  but  when 
Kilbimie,  prepared  for  this,  offered  to  produce  a  copy,  they 
would  not  receive  it,  saying,  if  there  was  such  an  act  it  was  su- 
perseded by  posterior  acts.  He  then  offered  to  protest  against 
their  proceeding  without  allowing  him  to  produce  it.  This  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  opposed,  by  representing  the  danger  he  incur- 
red in  so  doing ;  but  when  he  persisted,  his  lordship  suddenly 
adjourned  the  sederunt,  and  thus  prevented  him  from  getting  it 
formally  entered  on  the  record. 

While  the  committee  were  denying  the  provisions  of  their 
own  acts  which  had  the  least  semblance  of  moderation,  '*  the 
Highland  Host^^  were  ravaging  the  devoted  west  without  mercy.* 
Free  quarters  were  every  where  exacted  by  the  militia  and  king'^s 
forces,  although  they  received  regular  pay.    But  the  Highlanders, 


*  Gazrisoni  were  ordered  to  be  ^*  planted,  100  foot  and  20  horse,  in  the  honse  of 
Blairqnhan,  Cairick  ;  50  fi>ot  and  10  hone  in  Barakimroing,  and  the  eame  In  Ceaanock. 
Tlie  commiiaionera  of  the  ahire  to  provide  126  beda,  24  poto,  aa  many  pana,  240  apoona, 
60  timber  diahea,  aa  manj  timber  cups,  and  40  timber  atoaps ;  to  be  distriboto  to  the 
aaid  garrisons  conform  to  the  number  of  men ;  also  to  provide  coal  and  candle  for  tlie 
garriaona  respective/*  Act  of  the  committee  of  council,  Ayr,  March  4  th,  1678.  By 
an  met  of  the  9th,  the  commisdoners  were  ordered  to  furnish  the  garrisons  with  neoea- 
aaiy  proviaiona,  such  aa  meat  and  drink,  and  to  say  at  what  jnicea  they  would  agree  to 
do  so ;  but  having  failed,  the  committee  took  the  buainess  into  their  own  hands,  and 
ordered  the  prices  to  be  as  follow : — Hay,  per  stone,  28.  Scots ;  straw,  per  threave,  4s. ; 
oata,  per  boll,  50s.  in  Carrick — 55b.  in  Kyle ;  meal,  per  boll,  5  merks ;  malt,  per  boll, 
£5 ;  cheeee,  per  stone,  £1,  10s. ;  pork,  per  stone,  £1,  16s.  *,  French  grey  salt,  per 
peck,  10s. — SooU  ditto,  5s. ;  butter,  per  stone,  £2,  8s. ;  each  doxen  of  eggs,  la.  4d. ; 
milk,  per  pint.  Is. ;  each  hen,  4s. ;  each  mutton  bulk,  £2.  These  prices,  reduced  to 
our  currency,  at  Is.  Scots — Id.  sterling;  £1  Scots — Is.  8d.  sterling, — will  show  the 
scarcity  of  caah  in  these  days,  and  its  relative  value  to  the  present  prices. 
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not  content  with  free  quarters,  would  march  in  large  bands  to  gen- 
tlemens^  and  heritors^  houses,  as  well  as  their  tenants,  and  take 
up  their  lodgings,  and  force  the  proprietors  to  furnish  them  irith 
whatever  they  chose  to  demand,  or  they  would  take  whatever 
struck  their  &ncy ;  and,  when  some  of  their  own  officers  inter- 
posed, would  present  their  daggers  to  their  breasts,  and  dare  them 
to  touch  their  plunder.  They  infested  the  high-roads  in  a  most 
ferocious  manner,  not  only  robbing  the  passengers  of  their  money 
or  baggage,  but  even  stripping  them  of  their  clothes,  and  sending 
them  to  travel  naked  for  miles  ere  they  could  reach  home.  From 
the  country-folks^  and  cottars^  houses,  they  carried  off  pots,  pans, 
wearing-apparel,  bedclothes,  or  whatever  was  portable ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  government  had  taken  care  to  order  provisions, 
both  officers  and  men  carried  off  or  wantonly  killed  the  cattle, 
under  pretence  that  they  wanted  food,  unless  they  were  bribed  by 
money ;  yet  that  did  not  always  avail,  the  plunderers  often  both 
pocketing  the  coin  and  driving  the  cattle.  In  some  places  they 
proceeded  the  horrible  length  of  scorching  the  people  before  large 
fires,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession,  if  they  suspected  they  had 
any  hidden  valuables ;  and  to  these  rapacious,  needy  hordes,  the 
lowest  necessary  utensils  of  civilized  life  were  precious. 

In  other  villages,  the  meanest  soldiers  exacted  sixpence  sterling 
a-day,  and  the  guards  a  shilling  or  merk  Scots ;  their  captains 
and  superior  officers,  half-crowns  and  crowns  at  their  discretion, 
or  as  they  thought  the  poor  people  could  procure  it,  threatening 
to  bum  their  houses  about  their  ears  if  they  did  not  produce  suf- 
ficient to  answer  their  demands  ;  besides  money,  the  industrious, 
sober,  religious  peasantry  were  constrained  to  furnish  brandy  and 
tobacco;  and,  what  was  scarcely  less  painful,  were  obliged  to  wit- 
ness their  filthy  brutal  excesses.  Then,  again,  some  of  the  ruffians 
would  levy  contributions  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  secure 
the  payers  from  plunder ;  yet,  after  they  had  filched  them  of  their 
money,  at  their  departure  rifled  them  of  all  they  could  find  the 
means  of  transporting.  Their  insolences  to  the  females,  our  his- 
torians have  drawn  a  veil  over,  as  too  abominable  to  admit  of 
description. 

An  instance  or  two  of  their  wanton  waste  are  narrated,  from 
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which  the  extent  of  the  damage  occasioned  by  their  visitations, 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  guessed  at,  especially  as  the  perpetrators 
were  not  the  most  savage  of  the  crew,  but  men  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  expected.  The  Angus-shire  troop  of  gen- 
tlemen heritors,  or  yeomanry  cavalry,  as  they  would  how  be  called, 
commanded  by  the  Laird  of  Dun,  was  quartered  upon  the  lands 
of  Cunningham  of  Cunninghamhead,  then  a  boy  at  school,  who, 
even  by  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the  strictest  acts  of  this  de- 
testable period,  could  not  be  held  liable  to  such  an  infliction. 
Pretending  that  the  country  houses,  upon  which  they  were  billet- 
ted,  were  not  sufficiently  comfortable  for  persons  of  their  situation, 
these  genteel  troopers  obliged  the  tenants  to  pay  to  each  five  pounds 
sterling  for  "  dry  quarters ;"  but,  after  they  had  received  the  mo- 
ney, they  either  remained  themselves,  or  sent  three  or  more  foot- 
men of  the  wildest  Highlanders  to  supply  their  place.  A  cornet 
in  this  troop,  Dunbar  of  Grange,  nephew  to  the  commander,  per- 
ceiving that  the  entrance  to  the  old  tower  of  Cunninghamhead 
was  strongly  secured  by  an  iron  grating  before  a  massy  wainscoat 
door — most  likely  expecting  to  find  some  treasure  secreted  within 
— called  for  the  keys  that  he  might  open  and  examine  the  inte- 
rior. The  keeper  being  absent,  he  was  told  that  there  was  no- 
thing of  any  consequence  in  the  place,  for  the  second  story  was 
used  as  a  granary,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was  unoccupied. 
At  this,  in  great  wrath,  after  abusing  the  people,  he  set  fire  to 
the  door,  and  blew  up  the  grating  with  gunpowder.  Having 
forced  his  way  in  to  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  after  ascending,  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  a  second  stout  door  upon  the  gimel, 
also  grated ;  but  full  of  the  hope  of  plunder,  he  was  not  thus  to  be 
disappointed,  and  removed  this  obstruction  in  the  same  summary 
manner.  Sure  of  the  prize,  he  rushed  in  with  his  attendants,  all 
equally  eager  with  himself  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  but  they  saw 
nothing  except  oatmeal,  as  they  had  been  told,  which,  in  their 
rage  at  finding  themselves  "  begunkit,'^  they  either  "  fyled**"  with 
their  boots  and  shoes,  all  clay  from  the  open  field,  or  scattered 
about  and  destroyed,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  The 
loss  to  the  minor,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  rents  then  were  paid 
in  produce,  has  not  been  mentioned  in  money ;  but  as  the  deed 
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happened  in  the  month  of  February,  the  pecuniary  value,  although 
then  high,  might  not  be  equal  to  the  detriment  its  destruction 
must  have  occasioned. 

William  Dickie,  a  merchant  in  KUmamock,  had  nine  High- 
landers quartered  upon  him  six  weeks,  during  which  he  was  obliged 
to  furnish  them  with  meat  and  drink,  and,  not  having  sofiScient 
accommodation  for  them  in  his  own  house,  was  forced  to  pay  for 
"  dry  quarters,''  i.  e.  good  beds,  in  some  other,  as  were  numbers 
besides.  When  they  went  off,  they  carried  away  with  tbem 
several  sacks  full  of  household  stuff,  and  goods,  and  a  hose  fall 
of  silver  money ;  and,  before  leaving,  broke  two  of  the  honest 
man's  ribs — stabbed  his  wife  in  the  side,  who  was  big  with  child 
at  the  time,  and  otherwise  so  terrified  her,  that  she  died  in  con- 
sequence. 

These  were  the  apostles  of  Episcopacy !  and  their  employers 
have  even  found  apologists  in  our  own  day ;  but  if  they  who,  by 
preaching,  and  prayer,  and  suffering,  attempted  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  their  country,  were  or  are  called  fima- 
tics,  by  what  epithet  shall  honest  indignation  designate  the  mis- 
creants who  could  endeavour  by  such  means  to  obtrude  an  illiter- 
ate, ignorant,  dissolute,  and  shameless  priesthood,  upon  an  un- 
offending, and  comparatively  uncorrupted,  part  of  the  population  ? 
It  is,  however,  pleasant  to  notice  Uiat,  among  the  Highland 
leaders,  there  were  several  exceptions.  The  Marquis  of  AthoII, 
and  the  Earl  of  Perth,  are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  pled 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  at  the  coundUboaid  of  the 
committee,  though,  unhappily,  their  pleadings  were  overborne  by 
numbers — and  their  men  comported  themselves  no  better  than 
their  comrades. 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  contempomiy 
writer,  an  eyewitness,  quoted  by  Wodrow : — "  It  is  cvidenUj 
apparent  that  the  proceedings  of  these  few  months  by-past,  are  a 
formed  contrivance  (if  God  in  mercy  prevent  not)  to  subvert  all 
religion,  and  to  mine  and  depopulate  the  country — they  are  open 
and  evident  oppression,  public  violence,  and  robbery,  and  invasion 
of  the  person  and  goods  of  a  free  and  loyal  people — a  violation  of 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lieges — and  a  treacherous 
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raising  of  hatred  and  discord  Hwixt  the  king  and  his  subjects — 
and  consequently,  manifest  treason  against  the  commonwealth  and 
the  king^s  majesty.  In  a  word,  when  considered  in  its  full  extent, 
and  in  all  its  heinous  circumstances,  it  is  a  complication  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  that  almost  ever  could  have  been  conceived 
or  perpetrated.''  The  losses  sustained  by  the  county  of  Ayr 
alone,  were  estimated,  in  an  account  intended  to  be  laid  before  the 
king  if  he  would  have  received  it,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds,  six  shillings,  Scots 
—or  eleven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling ;  and 
this  being  only  what  could  be  ascertained  and  proved,  was  not 
supposed  to  be  one-half  of  the  real  amount  of  damage  inflicted. 

While  the  Highlanders  were  plundering  openly,  the  commit- 
tee were  equally  busy  in  their  vocation — ^fining  or  imprisoning  all 
who  came  before  them,  whether  upon  charges  of  attending  con- 
venticles, or  not  signing  the  bond.  On  the  22d  February,  the 
Earl  of  Cassillfi  appeared,  and  resolutely  refusing  to  subscribe  what 
he  considered  as  illegal  in  itself,  and  impossible  for  him  to  per- 
form, was  ordered  to  answer  next  day  to  an  indictment  accusing 
him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  in  frequenting  conventi- 
cles, or  allowing  them  upon  his  grounds.  His  lordship  did  ac- 
cordingly appear,  and  denied  upon  oath,  the  truth  of  the  aver- 
ments in  the  libel,  only,  if  there  had  been  any  conventicles  upon 
his  ground,  or  if  his  tenants  had  bten  at  them,  he  knew  nothing 
but  by  hearsay,  he  himself  having  never  seen  any  such  meetings, 
nor  any  of  his  tenants  present  at  them.  Immediately  upon  his 
refusal  to  subscribe,  although  he  had  cleared  himself  by  oath  of 
all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  the  lords  appointed  a  messenger 
to  charge  him  with  letters  of  law-burrows,  to  pledge  himself  in 
the  books  of  the  privy  council,  that  his  wife,  children,  men,  ten- 
ants, cottars,  and  servants,  should  not  be  present  at  conventicles, 
or  any  other  disorderly  meetings,  under  a  penalty  of  double  his 
valued  yearly  rent ;  and,  in  case  of  failure,  he  was  to  be  de- 
nounced a  rebel  within  six  days.  Hereupon  he  wrote  to  their 
lordships  entreating  a  week's  delay,  but  they  refused  to  grant  him 
even  this  small  favour,  on  which  he  immediately  repaired  to  Edin- 
burgh to  offer  the  council  every  satisfaction  that  could  be  legally 
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required.  But  upon  his  coining  tbither,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  commanding  all  noblemen,  heritors,  and  others  of  the 
west  country,  to  depart  from  the  capital,  and  repair  to  their  own 
houses  within  three  days,  before  which  time,  however,  his  lordship 
was  actually  denounced  at  the  market-cross  of  Ayr,  and  a  caption 
issued  for'  apprehending  him.  In  these  circumstances  to  have 
remained  in  Scotland  without  some  security,  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly,  he  therefore  repaired  to  London,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  interset  of  Monmouth,  laid  a  statement  of  his  case 
before  the  king. 

Universal  as  the  suffering  was  in  the  west,  yet  so  impressed  were 
the  people  with  a  belief  that  the  council  wished  some  excuse  for 
their  conduct,  or  some  pretext  for  further  severities,  that,  with 
a  patience  unparalleled  in  history,  they  quietly  endured  their  ac- 
cumulated grievances,  without  giving  their  oppressors  the  handle 
so  eagerly  desired,  and  left  them  only  the  wretched  plea  of  a  rhe- 
torical flourish,  by  which  they  designated  their  quiet  assemblies,* 
to  palliate  or  justify  their  atrocious  aggressions  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  Whe- 
ther the  privy  council  felt  this,  or  whether  actuated  by  the  dread 
of  some  more  serious  movement  among  the  nobility,  as  the  Ekirl 
of  Loudon,  the  Lords  Montgomery,  Cathcart,  and  Bargeny,  had 
also  become  refractory,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire ;  but,  in  the 
latter  end  of  February,  the  Highland  host  were  ordered  home, 
and  the  whole,  except  a  few,  returned  to  their  native  hills  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  their  more  excellent  neighbours. 

Their  march  is  pictured  as  the  route  of  successful  ravagers  re- 
turning from  the  sack  of  some  devoted  city.  They  were  loaded 
with  spoil.  A  great  many  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  were 
burdened  with  the  merchandize  swept  from  the  dealers'  shops — 
webs  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  ;  silver-plate,  bearing  the  names 
and  arms  of  gentlemen  ;  bundles  of  bedclothes,  carpets,  men  and 
womens'  wearing-apparel,  pots,  pans,  gridirons,  and  a  great  vari- 
ety of  promiscuous  articles.  Their  wary  leaders  had  transmitted 
home  large  sums  of  money  previously  by  safe  hands,  but  some  of 

*  Calling  them  renHezTouses  of  rebellioo,  or  KminariM  of  rebeUion. 
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the  retreating  parties  were  not  so  fortunate  with  their  bulky  pack- 
ages ;  the  river  Clyde  being  swollen  when  they  came  to  Glasgow, 
the  students  at  College,  assisted  by  a  number  of  other  youths, 
took  possession  of  the  bridge,  and  allowing  only  forty  to  pass  at  a 
time,  obliged  the  ^marauders  to  deliver  up  their  plunder,  and  then 
conveyed  them  out  at  the  West  Port,  without  suffering  them  to 
enter  the  town.  In  this  manner,  about  two  thousand  were  eased 
of  their  burdens,  and  the  custom-house  nearly  filled  with  furni- 
ture and  clothing,  which  were  restored  to  their  proper  owners,  as 
&r  as  could  be  effected. 

Great  was  the  chagrin  of  the  regular  clergy  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Highland  host.    The  gospel  itself,  they  said,  would  depart 
from  the  district  along  with  it ;  for  they  themselves  might  leave 
their  parishes  whenever  they  were  removed,  unless  garrisons  were 
settled  among  them.     Garrisons  were  accordingly  appointed ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  foot  and  forty  horse  in  Blairquhan  ;  fifty  foot 
and  ten  horse  in  Barskimming ;  and  as  many  in  Cessnock.     But 
these  were  deemed  insufficient  by  the  presbytery  of  Ayr,  who, 
seemingly  taking  fresh  alarm  at  the  Earl  of  Cassilis^  visit  to  the 
capital,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  February  28,  trans- 
mitting to  his  Grace  "  their  humble  opinions  of  several  occur- 
rences.    1st,  The  great  and  leading  men  of  this  country,**"*  say 
they,  "  are  all  gone  into  Edinburgh,  and  expect  to  be  sheltered 
there  ;  therefore  it  is  fit  they  be  severely  dealt  with,  sought  after, 
and   forced  to  obedience,  otherwise  the.  commonalty,  who  abso- 
lutely depend  upon  them,  will  never  be  brought  to  conformity. 
2dly,  The  indulged  ministers  must  be  stinted  of  their  liberty, 
and  some  new  tie  laid  upon  them,  or  they  absolutely  removed ; 
for  let  people  say  what  they  will,  most  of  these  disorders  flow  from 
them.     3dly,  That  the  leading  men  of  this  country  now  at  Edin- 
burgh be  not  protected  by  the  council,  but  taken  and  sent  hithtr ; 
for  the  committee  think  their  credit  highly  concerned  in  it,  if 
after  they  have  been  at  the  pains  of  prosecuting  them  this  length 
the  council  do  protect  them,  it  will  be  a  great  discouragement 
to  them  in  their  procedure  for  the  future.     4thly,  The  garrisons 
appointed  here  arc  but  three,  and  too  weakly  manned,  and  they 
arc  too  far  from  the  heart  of  the  shire,  and  it  will  be  fit  two  hun- 

2  Q 
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(Ircd  men  be  left  in  garrison  at  Ayr.     This  is  the  opinion  of  your 
Grace's  most  humble  and  obedient  sons  in  the  Lord.^^ 

Roused  by  this  appeal,  the  archbishop  immediately  set  out  to 
court,  carrying  with  him  an  address  from  his  subalterns  to  the  same 
effect — breathing  out  the  same  spirit  of  intolerant  and  unfounded 
accusation  of  the  brethren ;  and,  by  a  species  of  unblushing  falsi- 
fication, reproaching  as  persecutors  the  very  men  they  themselves 
were  persecuting.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Jesuitism  : — ''  May 
it  please  your  most  Sacred  Majesty :  The  danger  this  churcli  is 
exposed  unto  in  the  present  circumstances,  which  are  such  as 
threaten  the  dissolution  thereof,  hath  necessitated  us  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  to  desire  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Glasgow 
humbly  to  address  your  royal  presence,  and  to  offer  unto  your 
princely  consideration,  how  inconsistent  the  violent  and  irregular 
courses  of  those  who  rent  the  church,  (and  prosecute  us  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  of  our  absolute  and  entire  dependence  on 
your  m»jesty'*s  authority,)  are,  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  your 
majesty ""s  crown  and  government,  as  well  as  with  the  safety  of 
your  people,  and  the  reverence  due  to  religion,  for  no  other  end 
but  that  your  majesty ""s  authority  may  be  vindicated  and  rescued 
from  the  persecution  of  the  open  disturbers  of  the  church  and  their 
abettors,  who,  for  their  own  ends,  endeavour  to  constrain  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  debauch  them  equally  from  their  loyalty  as  their  re- 
ligion." The  council  had  the  full  countenance  of  the  king;  yet 
still  they  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  entirely  at  ease.  They  therefore 
sent  him  a  summary  account  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  grant  them  his  explicit  approbation,  which 
they  enforced,  as  they  generally  did  their  applications  for  his  sup- 
port in  their  extravagant  measures,  by  recalling  to  his  remembrance 
the  steps  which  had  led  to  the  late  execrable  rebellion,  and  work- 
ing upon  his  fears  by  marking  a  resemblance  between  the  present 
and  those  unhappy  times  ;  hinting,  in  conclusion,  their  suspicions 
that  their  political  rivals  were  chiefly  to  be  dreaded.  "  We  are 
fully  convinced  that  the  meaner  sort  would  not  dare  to  appear  in 
such  open  insolences,  if  tliey  were  not  encouraged  by  persons  of 
greater  eminency,  and  who,  by  how  much  they  are  the  more  con- 
siderable, are  so  nmcli  the  more  to  be  jalouscd  :  tumultuary  rab- 
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bles  being  then  only  dangerous  when  they  get  a  head,  and  when 
delusions  in  opinion  mix  themselves  with  faction  and  humorous 
opposition  to  authority."'"'  His  majesty  immediately  thanked  them 
very  heartily  for  their  careful  prosecution  of  what  he  had  recom- 
mended, in  calling  in  his  forces  and  accepting  the  offers  of  the 
Highland  noblemen,  and  expressed  himself  well  pleased  that  the 
bond  should  be  offered  to  all  persons  and  magistrates  within  the 
ancient  kingdom  without  exception,  approved  of  the  law-burrows 
and  the  settled  garrisons,  and  declared  that  his^  approbation  should 
have  the  force  of  an  absolute  indemnity  and  letter  of  thanks  to  all 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  late  expedition  to  the  west,  in  coun- 
cil, committee,  or  execution,  having  very  good  reason  to  consider 
the  same  as  special  and  necessary  service. 

Notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  this  ample  approval  given 
by  the  king  to  his  council,  and  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground 
upon  which  he  stood,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  with  a  noble  boldness, 
delivered  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  a  true  state  of  his  case, 
March  28,  an  attested  copy  of  which  was  sent  down  by  express 
to  the  council.  A  few  days  after  its  receipt,  they  disj)atched  a 
long  reply,  in  which  they  denied  the  facts,  and  endeavoured  to 
confute  the  arguments  of  his  lordship  ;  but  craved  from  his  ma- 
jesty "'s  justice  that  the  Earl,  who  had  contemned  his  royal  procla- 
mation, and  charged  his  privy  council  with  crimes  of  so  high  a 
nature,  might  be  sent  down  prisoner  to  be  tried  and  judged  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Affairs  in  England  at  this  time  did  not  admit  of  such  prompt 
measures.  The  Scottish  patriot  had  engaged  some  of  the  English 
in  his  cause,  who  sympathized  with  his  sufferings  and  those  of  his 
country,  and  the  king  also,  influenced  by  his  favourite  Monmouth, 
either  felt  or  pretended  to  feel  some  commiseration.  Cassilis  was 
not  sent  down.  The  council  were  still  further  mortified  by  the 
defection  of  two  of  the  leading  nobles,  the  Marquis  of  Atholl  and 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  when  thev  returned  from  the  west.  Thev  not 
only  did  not  concur  in  the  severe  methods  going  forward,  but 
from  what  they  had  observed  of  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  the  information  tlioy  had  received  from  some 
of  the  noblomcn,  thev  could  not  continue  to  lend  their  countrn- 
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ance  to  the  severities  so  unreasonably  exercised  against  them ;  nor 
could  they  avoid  shoving  their  displeasure  at  the  violence  of  the 
prelates,  so  that  they  were  openly  accused  of  favouring  conventi- 
cles, which  now  began  to  multiply  in  the  north  and  among  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  where  they  had  not  formerly  been  wont 
to  be  heard  of;  and  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  had  been  sorely 
annoyed  with  them,  in  a  visit  he  had  lately  paid  to  that  quarter, 
thus  complained  to  the  Lord  Register : — "  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  great  and  insolent  field-conventicles  in  -Perthshire,  it 
being  as  much  influenced  by  the  Marquis  of  AtholFs  example, 
as  directed  by  his  authority.     There  is,  besides  many  others,  a 
constant  field-conventicle  now  settled  in  the  confines  of  some  pa- 
rishes, Methven,  Gask,  Tippermuir,  and  another,  where  it  is  mar- 
velled that  many  observe  several  shoals  of  Highlanders  in  their 
trews,  and  many  bare-legged,  flocking  thither  to  propagate  the 
mischief  of  ^  the  good  old  cause.^     It  is  to  good  men  no  small 
discouragement  that  a  shire,  under  the  influence  and  conduct  of 
the  Marquis  of  Atholl  and  the  Earl  of  Perth,  who  say  they  are 
true  sons  of  the  church,  should  (being  formerly  orderly  and  obe- 
dient to  the  laws)  become  so  turbulent  and  schismatical,  especi- 
ally since  the  Marquis  is  sheriff-principal,  and  one  altogether  de- 
voted to  his  lordship  is  sheriff-depute,  of  that  shire,  in  whose 
hands  is  placed  the  power  to  punish  and  suppress  these  disorders.'''' 
So  far  had  the  expedient  of  letting  loose  a  band  of  mountain- 
eers upon  the  west  failed  in  answering  the  end  proposed  by  the 
prelates,  that  the  devastations  they  had  committed,  had  raised  the 
indignation  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  country  gentlemen,  who 
were  indifferent  to  religious  modes  of  worship,  and  averse  to  all 
disputes  about  them  ;  but  having  heard  of  the  success  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassilis,  determined,  as  they  were  denied  any  redress  in  Scot- 
land, to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king  in  person.     Accord- 
ingly, about  the  end  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  accom- 
panied by  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh,  Haddington,  London,  and 
others — in   all  about   sixteen  lords,  together  with   Lieutenant- 
General  Drummond,  and  upwards  of  forty  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors, breaking  through  the  prohibition,  repaired  to  London ; 
and  what  was  most  distressing  to  the  prelates,  the  Marquis  of 
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Atholl  and  the  Earl  of  Perth,  vrho  had  been  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  privy  council  in  the  west,  likewise  went  thither.* 
At  first  the  king  would  only  permit  Atholl  and  Perth  to  approach 
his  person — the  others  he  refused  to  see,  because  they  had  left 
Scotland  in  contempt  of  a  proclamation  ;  but  theif  representation 
of  the  mad  projects  going  forward  there,  made  him  conclude  that 
certainly  Lauderdale's  head  was  turned  ;  yet  neither  would  he  al- 
low him  to  be  blamed,  or  admit  that  he  had  done  any  thing  de- 
trimental to  his  service.  But  as  he  professed  his  intention  of 
setting  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  go- 
vernment, he  allowed  him  to  act  as  mediator  upon  this  occasion, 
and  they  were  at  last  admitted  into  the  royal  presence ;  the  more 
readily  perhaps,  as  their  visit  had  begun  to  make  a  great  noise  and 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  English  parliament  now  sitting ; — 
who  imagined  they  saw,  in  the  management  of  the  sister  king- 
dom, a  specimen  of  what  they  themselves  might  expect  whenever 
circumtances  would  permit,  and  anticipated  their  own  subjection, 
should  Charles  establish  a  despotism  there,  especially  as  the  Duke 
of  York,  whose  papistical  principles  were  now  openly  professed, 
strongly  abetted  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church — a 
church  that  gloried  in  being  the  daughter  of  the  church  of  Rome 
by  true  lineal  descent  in  the  uninterrupted  apostolical  succession 
of  her  bishops,*|-  and  who  equalled  her  in  the  antichristian  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  her  priests. 


*  When  these  two  noblemen,  \nth  their  servants  and  some  gentlemen,  'n'erc  upon 
their  road  in  Annandale,  they  lost  their  way ;  and  it  being  late,  the  two  noblemen  were 
obliged  to  shelter  in  a  cottnge  in  that  country.  The  people  having  heard  somewhat 
of  their  errand  in  going  up,  were  extremely  kind  to  them,  wishing  them  heartily  suc- 
cess. When  they  could  not  get  their  horses  under  lock  and  key,  or  perhaps  to  any 
hoase,  the  noblemen  appeared  concerned  for  them,  lest  they  should  be  stolen,  having 
heard  Annandale  spoken  of  for  stealing  of  horses  ;  but  the  country  people  told  them 
they  weie  in  no  hazard,  there  was  no  thieving  among  them  since  the  field-preaching 
came  into  that  country,  and  talked  of  many  other  branches  of  reformation  wrought 
among  them  by  Mr  Welsh  and  other  preachers.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  S07. — Kirkton, 
from  whom  Wodrow  hat  borrowed  this  pleasant  little  anecdote,  adds,  "  the  poor  coun- 
try people  talked  to  the  noblemen's  great  admiration  for  the  time,  but  it  brought  forth 
but  small  fruit.''     Ilut  p.  239. 

+  This  was  always  strenuously  contended  for  by  the  old  non-jurants,  who  only 
lately  died  out  here ;  but  is  apparently  reviving  in  the  Puscyitcs. 
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Alarmed  at  the  departure  of  so  many  influential  pcrsonan-cs 
for  London,  and  at  receiving  no  reply  to  their  former  letter,  the 
privy  council  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  Lord  Collington 
to  counteract  the  efforts  of  their  oppT)nents,  and  carry  another 
epistle  to  his  majesty,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  those  per- 
sons, "  who,  instead  of  concurring  with  them,  which  as  sheriffs, 
and  enjoying  other  responsible  offices,  they  should  have  done, 
had,  with  much  noise  and  observation,  gone  to  England  without 
seeking  their  license ;  but  they,  with  humble  confidence,  expected 
that  his  majesty,  by  his  princely  care  and  prudence,  would  dis- 
courage all  such  endeavours  as  tended  to  enervate  his  royal  autho- 
rity and  affront  his  privy  council ;  and  they  referred  his  majesty 
to  their  messengers,  two  of  their  own  number,  men  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  ability,  who  could  give  him  an  exact  account  of  what 
had  passed,  and  resolve  such  doubts  as  might  occur  to  the  royal 
mind,  which  could  not  be  settled  so  well  by  letters,  and  confute 
such  unworthy  mis-reports  as  were  raised  by  others  who  have 
choosed  a  time  when  his  majesty  was  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war,  and  had  assembled  his  parliament  of  England." 

After  these  deputies  had  reached  London,  and  the  various  state- 
ments of  the  different  parties  had  been  laid  before  the  king,  a  mes- 
sage was  received  by  the  council  from  him,  announcing  "  that  he 
had  considered  some  representations  made  by  some  of  his  subjects 
ancnt  the  late  methods  with  the  west  country,  with  the  answers 
made  thereunto  and  replies,  which  so  fortified  the  representations, 
that  he  resolved  to  hear  and  consider  things  fully,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, commanded  that  the  bond  and  law-burrows  be  suspended  tiH 
his  further  pleasure  be  sent,  and  that  all  the  forces,  except  his 
own  guards,  be  immediately  disbanded.'"  Astonished  at  receiv- 
ing such  a  command,  when  they  expected  to  have  got  Cassilis 
sent  down  prisoner  as  they  had  requested,  they  could  not  conceal 
their  disappointment  and  cliagnn.  In  a  reply  which  they  trans- 
mitted by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  was  instantly  sent  off  to 
aid  in  advocating  their  cause,  th(?y  say — '*  You  know  how  much 
all  were  inclined  to  frivc  the  council  rcadv  obedience  till  these 
noblemen  interested  theni5;<']\T8  in  the  phanatic.il  quarrel ;  how 
ready  all  were  to  concur  in  assisting  his  majosty  both  '\vitli  their 
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own  tenants  and  militia ;  and,  which  is  very  renaarkable,  how 
ready  the  gentry  and  heritors  in  every  shire  were  to  rise,  between 
sixty  and  sixteen,  which,  in  shewing  how  all  ways  were  taken 
and  owned  /or  assisting  the  royal  authority,  did  strike  a  just  ter- 
ror in  all  those  who  were  refractory  ;  whereas  now,  the  numbers 
and  humorousness  of  those  who  are  gone  up  has  done  all  they 
could  to  loose  all  the  foundations  of  authority  here  to  such  a 
height,  as  will  soon  grow  above  correction,  if  it  be  not  speedily, 
vigorously,  and  openly  adverted  to  by  his  majesty.*" 

Charles  himself  seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  perplexed  at  the 
unexpected  step  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  What  had  been  done 
in  Scotland  was  unauthorized  by  any  law,  and  unjustifiable  upon 
any  principle  of  good  government,  but  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
despotic  propensities  of  the  heartless  sovereign ;  and  he  was  con- 
stantly wavering  between  the  harsh  measures  most  congenial  to  his 
disposition,  and  the  milder  plans  he  was  occasionally  obliged  to 
adopt — sending  orders  one  day  to  disband  the  troops  arid  disman- 
tle the  garrisons — the  next,  ordering  new  troops  to  be  raised  and 
other  garrisons  to  be  planted,  till  Sir  George  Mackenzie  arrived. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a 
hearing  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  whose  ranks 
were  now  much  thinned,  both  their  patience  and  purses  being  nearly 
worn  out  by  their  long  detention.  An  account  of  the  interview 
has  been  preserved,  written  by  one  who  was  present,  which,  as  it 
is  the  only  authentic  document  we  have,  and  not  being  long,  I 
the  rather  insert : — 

•  '''Upon  the  25th  of  May,  the  king  commanded  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Lord  Cochrane,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  and  Lieutenant- 
(ieneral  Drumraond,  to  attend  upon  him  at  four  of  the  clock, 
when  they  appeared.  The  king  being  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  treasurer,  desired  to  know 
what  they  had  to  say — why  they  had  come  to  him  contrary  to  his 
proclamation  ?  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  spoke  first  and  said,  he 
humbly  begged  to  know  the  reason  why  he  had  got  some  marks 
of  his  majesty'^s  displeasure,  and  that  since  he  came  here  (to  Lon- 
don) he  had  not  the  common  privilege  of  subjects,  not  being  ad- 
mitted to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand.     The  king  replied,  he  would 
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first  know  what  were  the  things  they  had  to  complain  of?  and  he 
would  take  his  own  time  to  answer  his  first  request.  The  Duke 
said,  the  chief  encouragement  he  had  to  come  and  make  known 
his  oppression  was  that  which  his  majesty  said  to  him  when  last 
here,  which  was,  that  when  he  was  in  any  way  wronged  he  should 
come  to  himself  and  make  it  known ;  and  that  now  he  conld  not 
but  come  since  he  and  others  were  so  much  wronged. 

"  And  then  there  was  an  account  given  of  the  whole  affiiir  of 
the  bringing  down  of  the  Highlanders,  of  quartering,  plundering 
our  lands,  of  having  a  bond  offered  which  was  both  illegal  and  im- 
practicable, of  being  charged  with  law-burrows,  of  being  denounced 
thereupon,  and  of  the  proclamation  forbidding  us  to  acquaint  the 
king  with  our  condition.    All  these  were  particularly  insisted  upon 
at  great  length.     To  which  the  king  returned,  that  these  were 
horrid  things,  and  desired  we  might  set  them  down  in  paper.    The 
treasurer  said,  that  whatever  was  in  these  free-quarterings  and  in 
the  rest,  tliey  might  have  been  prevented  by  taking  of  the  bond, 
which  he  conceived  there  was  law  for  the  imposing  of,  and  might 
be  very  well  kept,  for  there  were  two  alternatives  in  the  bond,  viz. 
either  to  deliver  them  prisoners,  or  to  put  them  from  their  land. 
To  which  it  was  replied,  there  was  no  law  obliging  masters  to  ap- 
prehend their  tenants ;  and  the  furthest  the  act  of  parliament 
went  was,  in  the  year  1670,  to  oblige  masters  for  their  fiimilies 
and  servants.     2dly,  That  masters  could  not  be  obliged  to  turn 
their  tenants  out  of  their  lands  in  regard  that  the  punishment  for 
going  to  a  conventicle  was  statute  already  to  be  a  fine,  much  less 
in  proportion  than  the  turning  them  out  of  their  possessions ;  be- 
sides, most  part  of  the  tenants  have  tacks  by  which,  during  their 
time,  they  had  good  right  to  their  possessions,  and  could  not  by 
their  masters  be  turned  out  for  a  crime  that,  by  the  law,  was  only 
finable,  and  had  no  such  certification  as  losing  their  possessi<9ns. 

"  The  conference  having  been  held  two  hours,  there  was  a  good 
deal  said  to  and  fro,  and  the  king  fully  and  freely  informed.  The 
conclusion  of  the  debate  was,  the  king  told  us  he  could  not  judge 
of  what  we  had  said,  unless  we  would  give  it  under  our  hands, 
that  he  might  consult  thcreanent  with  his  council,  and  know  what 
they  had  to  say  for  (hem selves,  and  could  advise  him  to.     It  was 
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answered,  that  we  came  to  his  majesty  to  give  an  information  of 
what  wrongs  and  oppressions  were  done  to  the  country,  hoping 
his  majesty  would  examine  and  redress  them,  but  not  to  give  in 
any  accusation  against  the  council,  which  we  knew,  by  law,  was 
very  dangerous,  unless  his  majesty  would  indemnify  for  it,  which 
the  king  refusing  to  do,  they  told  him  they  could  insist  no  farther, 
but  leave  it  to  him  to  do  as  he  thought  fit.  The  king  offered  to 
go  out  of  the  room,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  kneeling,  begged 
the  favour  of  his  hand ;  but  his  majesty  declined  it,  and  said  he 
would  consider  upon  and  give  an  answer  to  what  had  been  said, 
and  went  away.* 

"  There  were  many  particulars  spoken  to,  wherewith  the  king 
seemed  to  be  moved,  acknowledging  there  were  overdoings  and 
several  things  done  upon  prejudice  at  particuLu*  persons;  but 
still,  when  he  came  this  length,  the  Lord-Treasurer  interrupted, 
and  gave  some  other  turn  to  matters,  otherwise  "'tis  thought  there 
would  a  more  favourable  answer  have  been  given.  The  king  sig- 
nified that  he  was  certainly  informed  that  there  was  a  rebellion 
designed  in  Scotknd,  but  he  would  take  care  the  actors  in  it 
should  be  the  losers  by  it:  lie  endeavoured  much  to  assure  us 
that,  albeit  we  had  not  come  to  London,  there  would  not  have 
been  any  caption  executed  against  us  upon  the  law-burrows." 

Dismissed  with  flattering  promises,  the  nobles  were  not  de- 
ceived ;  and  although  they  brought  away  with  them  the  "  word 
of  a  prince,*"  they  knew  its  value  too  well  to  place  much  confi- 
dence in  it.  Nor  did  the  conduct  of  the  king  belie  their  fore- 
bodings. Three  days  after  this  conference,  he  addressed  to  the 
managers  in  Scotland,  a  letter,  the  third  of  the  kind,  containing 
his  full  approval  of  their  proceedings ;  and  "  that  the  rather,  be- 
cause, after  trial  taken  by  Us,  we  find  that  such  as  complained 
refused  to  sign  any  complaint  against  these  proceedings  as  ille- 
gal,'*' and  added,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  application,  that 

*  When  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  got  into  his  presence,  th<f  king  kept  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  lest  perchance  the  Duke  should  snatch  a  kiss  of  them  !     And  when  the 
Duke  came  to  make  his  complaint  upon  the  had  government  of  Scotland,  the  king 
answered  him  with  taunts,  and  bid  him  help  what  was  amisa  when  he  were  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  this  was  all.     Kirktotiy  p.  393. 

2n 
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he  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  such  as  had  caused  these  clamours, 
and  "  would  on  all  occasions  proceed  according  to  our  laws  against 
such  as  endeavour  to  lese  our  prerogative  and  oppose  our  laws 
and  our  privy  council.'' 

No  sooner  was  there  the  least  appearance  of  any  relaxation  in 
the  execution  of  the  severe  acts,  than  the  ministers  and  people 
returned  with  renewed  alacrity  to  their  meetings;  and  at  this 
juncture,  as  there  was  a  very  general  impression  that  the  men  in 
power  were  sympathizing  with  them,  the  consequence  was,  that 
conventicles  again  multiplied,  especially  in  Fife  and  East  Lothian. 
At  the  same  time,  the  regular  clergy  w'ere  more  upon  the  alert. 
The  military,  too,  were  always  in  readiness,  and  sometimes  skir- 
mishes ensued,  in  which  the  soldiers  occasionally  were  beat  off. 

Early  in  May,  a  large  conventicle  having  convened  on  the  flat 
at  Whitekirk,  opposite  the  Bass,  the  deputy-go venior  who  had 
received  notice  of  it,  came  upon  the  meeting  with  about  forty 
soldiers  and  some  twenty  country  people,  whom  they  forced 
along  with  them.  When  they  came  near,  the  people  resolved  to 
sit  close  and  stay  upon  the  place,  and  offer  no  violence  to  the  sol- 
diers, unless  they  disturbed  them  ;  but  in  that  case  they  resolved 
to  defend  themselves.  The  soldiers  came  up  and  commanded 
the  people  to  dismiss  in  the  king'^s  name.  Some  who  were  next 
to  them  answered,  they  honoured  the  king,  but  were  resolved  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  when  preached  to  them ;  at  which  one  of 
the  soldiers  struck  a  man  that  was  nearest  him,  whereupon  a  strong 
countryman  with  a  staff  knocked  the  soldier  to  the  ground.  When 
they  were  thus  engaged,  a  kind  of  general  scuffle  ensued.  One  of 
the  soldiers  was  shot,  and  others  disarmed  and  dismissed  unhurt, 
though  they  had  seized  and  sent  off  to  Haddington  two  of  the 
persons  assembled  at  the  conventicle.  A  few  days  after,  several 
other  persons  were  apprehended  for  having  been  present,  from 
among  whom  five  were  selected  to  stand  trial  before  the  Justici- 
ary Court  at  Edinburgh  for  the  murder.  Of  these,  three  were 
dismissed,  but  two,  James  Learmont  and  Robert  Temple,  were 
brought  to  the  bar ;  when  it  was  urged  against  the  relevancy  of 
the  indictment,  that  **  simple  presence ''  in  a  crowd,  where  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  could  constitute  no 
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crime ;  and  it  was  offered  to  be  proved  that  the  prisoners  came 
to  the  place  unarmed,  or  did  not  use  arms ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  it  was  also  offered  to  be  proved  that  others  who  had  escaped, 
and  were  declared  fugitives,  were  seen  to  strike  the  deceased  with 
swords  and  halberts.  Yet  the  lords  decided  that  presence  at  un- 
lawful meetings  or  field-con venticlcs  with  arms,  at  which  slaugh- 
ter was  committed,  or  giving  counsel  or  command,  were  sufficient, 
and  the  case  was  remitted  to  the  jury  to  pronounce  upon  the 
proof.  It  was  distinctly  sworn  by  two^witnesses  that  they  saw 
James  Learmont  at  the  meeting  unarmed,  but  heard  him  say — 
"  Let  no  cowards  be  here  to-day ;  but  let  such  as  have  anns  go 
out  to  the  foreside ;"  and,  after  having  viewed  the  advancing 
party,  cry  out — "  They  be  but  few,  let  there  be  no  cowards." 
Another  swore  that  he  saw  William  Temple,  with  a  sword  under 
his  arm,  but  not  drawn.  The  jury  found  the  panels  guilty  as 
libelled  ;  but  the  lords  of  Justiciary  not  being  quite  clear  about 
the  business,  requested  the  opinion  of  the  privy  council,  who, 
after  considering  the  process,  deputed  four  of  their  number — 
Murray,  Linlithgow,  Ross,  and  Collington,  to  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  whole  procedure,  and  recommended  that  justice 
should  be  speedily  executed  upon  the  said  panels.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  even-handed  justice  of  these  days,  that  a  remission 
of  the  punishment  came  to  the  one  who  had  been  proven  to  be 
at  the  conventicle  with  a  sword,  while  the  unarmed  hearer  of  the 
gospel  was  sent  to  the  gallows.  But  the  good  man  died  in  great 
peace,  declaring  his  adherence  to  the  truth  as  stated  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  to  the  despised  way  of  preaching  the  gospel 
and  receiving  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord''s  Supper 
from  lawfully  ordained  and  called  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who 
were  forced  to  the  fields  because  of  persecution  from  those  who 
were  never  friends  to  the  church  of  Christ — these  lords  prelates 
who  lord  it  over  the  Lord^s  inheritance.  He  solemnly  declared 
himself  free  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  especially  the  blood  of  the 
man  for  which  he  was  unjustly  condemned,  and  looked  forward 
to  that  day  wherein  the  righteous  Judge  will  judge  again,  when 
he  makes  inquisition  for  blood,  and  will  call  to  account  all  the 
blood  shed  of  the  saints  that  is  dear  in  his  sight ;  "  before  whom," 
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added  he,  "  I  am  to  appear  immediately,  and  hope  to  receive  the 
sentence,  well  done  faithful  servant,  enter  into  your  master"*s  joy, 
though  not  by  my  merit,  but  through  the  merit  and  purchase  of 
Christ;' 

Learmont  was  a  chapman,  or  pedlar,  at  that  time  a  respectable 
employment  in  Scotland,  and  appears,  like  many  of  his  calling, 
to  have  been  pretty  extensively  known,  which  had  provoked  the 
peculiar  enmity  of  Sharpe  so  much,  that,  when  the  jury  at  first 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  the 
jury  were  sent  back.  A  second  time  they  returned  the  same  ver- 
dict, when  he  instigated  the  Lord  Advocate  to  threaten  them 
with  an  assize  of  error,  though  Mackenzie  seldom  needed  any 
prompter  on  such  occasions,  which  prevailed  upon  them  at  last  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  more  agreeable  to  the  blood-thirsty  pair.* 

Increasing  severities  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  produced  in- 
creasing precautions  on  the  part  of  the  persecuted,  who  were 
firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  and  their  duty  to 
hear  his  word  and  endeavour  to  induce  others  to  hear  also— that 
no  human  power  could  release  them  from  the  sacred  obligations 
of  their  oath  to  God,  ratified  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  unani- 
mously passed,  and  sworn  to  by  king,  parliament,  and  people. 
They  therefore,  in  obedience  to  these  obligations,  and  these  acts, 
came  now  in  greater  numbers  armed  to  their  meetings,  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  preachers ;  and  even  those  who  had  at  first 
opposed  resistance  to  their  oppressors  began  to  relax. 

Among  a  people  trained  to  judge  and  reason  for  themselves,  it 

t  *  Fountainhairs  Decis.  toI.  i.  p.  13.  Wodrow  says,  ^^  some  papen  before  me  say 
he  was  once  assoilzied  by  the  jury  ;  but  Bishop  Sharpe  being  peremptory  he  mast  die, 
moved  the  Advocate  to  threaten  them  vrith  the  utmost  severity ;  and  at  length  they 
\nm  prevailed  with  to  bring  him  in  guilty."  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  521. — Learmont  himself, 
in  a  large  pnpcr  left  behind  him,  declares — ^*  My  blood  lyeth  at  the  Bishop  of  St 
Andre\r^8  door,  to  stand  against  him  ;  for  since  I  received  this  sentence  of  death,  it  hath 
been  frequently  brought  to  my  ears,  that  he  pressed  the  king*s  advocate  to  take  my  life.'' 
^*  And  now  in  my  last  words,  after  the  example  of  my  Lord  and  master,  I  here  most 
freely,  before  I  go  hence,  say,  *  Father,  forgive  them/  *'  Naphtali,  p.  460. — Nme 
years  after,  a  person  upon  his  death-bed  owned  to  a  minister  who  visited  him,  a  few 
hours  before  his  death,  thnt  he  was  the  person  who  killed  the  soldier,  which  he  did  in 
self-defence,  and  to  save  the  life  a  neighbour.  Leormont  was  in  no  ways  concerned  or 
present  at  it.     Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 
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was  not  easy  to  settle  the  disputed  questions.  Who  were  the  vio- 
lators of  the  law  ? — those  who  had  overthrown  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  constitution  of  the  country  ?  or  those  who  obeyed 
and  were  determinately  upholding  it  ?  Could  the  circumstance 
of  minority  or  majority  change  the  nature  or  loosen  the  bonds  of 
religious,  moral,  and  legal  obligation  ?  Did  these  depend  upon 
numbers,  riches,  or  power  ?  Politicians  may  answer  yes ;  people 
may  temporise  where  to  resist  would  involve  a  community,  or  part 
of  a  community,  in  an  unequal  or  apparently  hopeless  contest — 
they  may  pay  for  the  support  of  an  established  hierarchy,  which 
they  do  not  approve,  because  it  may  be  dangerous  to  attack  it — 
they  may  accept  office  under  a  government,  coupled  with  restric- 
tions discordant  to  man'*s  natural  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  conscience,  because  obedience  is  gainful  or  expedient ; — ^but 
these  worthies  judged  differently,  they  considered  what  they 
thought  duty,  national  and  personal,  irrevocable  and  imperative ; 
and  they  left  the  consequences  to  the  providence  of  God. 

Mr  Blackadder,  invited  again  to  Fife,  lodged  at  Inchdamie''s — 
then  the  head-quarters  of  the  higher  ranks  among  the  covenanters 
in  that  district — ^together  with  his  son  Robert,  Bailie  Haddoway, 
and  Mr,  afterwards  Colonel,  Cleland.  On  Sabbath  morning  he 
was  escorted  to  Divan,  eight  miles  off.  When  he  came,  he  ob- 
served a  number  of  arms  piled  in  order  on  the  ground,  guns  and 
fowling-pieces,  about  the  number  of  fifty,  which,  when  he  saw,  he 
asked,  "  what  meant  all  this  preparation  ?  Trust  rather  in  Jeho- 
vah, and  the  shield  of  omnipotence."*"*  They  told  him  the  reason, 
that  Prelate  Sharpe  had  ordered  to  draw  a  hundred  and  five  men 
out  of  the  militia,  to  be  a  standing  company,  on  purpose  to  search 
for  and  apprehend  ministers  who  should  venture  within  his 
bounds.  This  and  the  like  violence  was  the  thing  that  soon 
brought  him  to  his  end,  and  constrained  peaceable  folk  to  come 
in  arms,  after  long  suffering  and  provocation.  About  the  middle 
of  the  communion,  an  alarm  arose  that  the  militia  were  advancing 
their  whole  company.  Burleigh  stepped  out  presently  and  drew 
up  a  party  of  the  left  horse,  such  as  he  could  find,  and  went  forth 
to  view  the  militia,  who  were  within  two  miles  of  the  place.  Sus- 
pecting that  the  meeting  might  be  in  a  posture  of  defence,  they 
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had  halted  on  a  brae-side  until  both  sermons  should  be  ended, 
that  they  might  make  a  prey  of  the  people  dismissing.  When 
all  the  congregation  were  removed,  except  the  minister's  body- 
guard, a  new  alann  came  that  the  soldiers  were  at  hand.  Upon 
this  Kinkel  and  Burleigh,  with  a  few  horse,  rode  up  the  face  of 
the  hill,  where  the  militia  had  advanced  with  the  hope  of  getting 
plunder,  and  making  prisoners  of  the  hindermost.  Also  the  foot 
young  men,  who  had  their  guns,  and  were  on  their  way  home- 
ward, did  resolutely  return  and  join  the  horse,  which  altogether 
made  a  party  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  lads  on  foot  were 
dra\*Ti  up  beside  the  cavalry,  such  as  they  were.  The  military 
with  their  officers  were  marching  fast  up,  expecting  their  prey,  but 
halted  when  they  perceived  the  party.  Haddoway  and  Cleland 
rode  down  to  have  spoken  and  asked  their  intentions ;  but  ere 
they  came  near,  the  militia  wheeled  about  for  marching  off,  if 
they  miglit.  The  footmen  came  up  sweating  with  their  muskets, 
and  were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks,  making  a  tolerable  troop. 

But  the  militia,  terrified  at  all  this  apparatus,  scarcely  looking 
over  their  shoulder,  fled  to  Cupar  in  a  dismal  fear.  The  Presby- 
terian horsemen  would  gladly  have  had  orders  to  break  after  them, 
which  if  they  had  done,  it  is  said  the  prelatists  had  resolved  to 
throw  down  their  anus  and  surrender  at  mercy.  But  the  minister 
did  calmly  dissuade  them  from  it.  "  My  friends,  your  part  is  to 
defend  yourselves  from  hazard,  and  not  to  pursue :  your  enemies 
have  fled — let  their  flight  sheath  your  weapons  and  disarm  your 
passions.  I  may  add  without  offence,  that  men  in  your  case  are 
more  formidable  to  see  at  a  distance  than  to  engage  hand  to  hand. 
But  since  you  are  in  a  warlike  and  defensive  posture,  remain  so, 
at  least  till  your  brethren  be  all  dismissed.  Conduct  them 
througli  their  enemies,  and  be  tlieir  safeguard  until  they  get  be- 
yond their  reach  ;  but  except  in  case  of  violence,  oflTer  injury  to 
none.**'  When  the  militia  liad  entered  Cupar,  the  party  rode  off 
quietly.  About  nine  guarded  Mr  Blackadder  to  his  quarteis, 
which  was  at  an  inn  in  the  parish  of  Portmoak.  On  Monday 
he  returned  with  his  friends  to  Edinburgh. 

Next  week,  another  remarkable  communion  was  held  at  Iron- 
gray,  Dumfries-shire,  when  Mr  Welsh  presided  at  the  earnest 
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desire  of  his  old  parishioners,  who  had  resolved  to  make  this 
public  avowal  of  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  at  the 
p^ril  of  all  they  held  dear  on  earth  ;  thither  also  Mr  Blackadder 
resorted.    On  Thursday,  he  took  horse  from  Edinburgh,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  son  Robert,  who  wished  to  see  their  rela- 
tions and  join  on  the  occasion,  such  a  thing  being  so  rare  to 
them.     As  they  rode  on  theii  way  by  Leadhills  towards  £nter- 
kin  and  Nithsdale,  they  found  the  roads  covered  with  people, 
some  on  horse,   others   on  foot.     A  company  of  eighty  horse, 
whereof  many  were  respectable  gentlemen  from  Clydesdale,  and 
well  appointed  with  regular  officers,  had  marched  down  Enterkin- 
path  in  good  order  a  little  before  him.     They  were  all  reasonably 
well  accoutred.     He  entered  into  conversation  with  many  groups 
of  people,  and  advised  them  all  to  behave  with  sobriety  and  de- 
corum.    The  party  of  Clydesdale  horse,  when  they  were  down 
the  brae  of  Enterkin,  which  was  a  large  mile,  drew  up  and  fell 
into  rank  at  the  foot  of  the  path,  and  marched  in  good  order  all 
along  Nithsdale,  till  they  came  to  Cluden-water,  which  was  much 
swollen  by  the  rain.     They  rode  through  directly  to  Irongray 
parish,  where  they  took  up  their  quarters,  and  kept  outwatches 
and  sentinels  all  night.     The  men  on  foot  came  after,  and  took 
up  their  lodgings  where  they  could  most  conveniently,  and  as 
near  the  horse  as  possible.     They  told  that  the  Earl  of  Queens- 
berry  was  on  his  road  to  Edinburgh,  and  had  met  several  com- 
panies of  them. 

Mr  Blackadder  and  his  company  took  the  route  to  Caitloch, 
where  he  stayed  that  night.  Here  their  numbers  were  increased 
to  a  great  concourse.  On  Saturday  morning,  they  marched  from 
Cailloch  to  the  cross  of  Meiklewood,  a  high  place  in  Nithsdale, 
about  seven  miles  above  Dumfries.  This  he  understood  was  to  be 
the  rendezvous  of  the  congregation..  Here  they  had  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  whole  country,  and  could  not  be  taken  by  suq^rise. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  hills  of  Dais  win  ton  and  all  the  higher  ground 
of  Kirkmahoe,  lay  within  reach  of  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  braes  of 
Tinwald  and  Torthorwald.  The  range  of  the  Galloway  hills  lay 
on  the  west,  all  the  passes  of  which  could  be  distinctly  seen.  No 
sudden  change  could  surprise  them  from  the  south,  as  the  flat 
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holms  of  the  Nith  were  visible  for  many  miles.  When  Mi 
Blackadder  reached  the  place,  he  found  a  huge  assembly  had  col- 
lected. He  opened  the  service  from  these  words,  1  Cor.  xi.  2^. 
"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.''  His  two  chief  points  were — 
That  the  ceremony  was  not  left  arbitrary  to  the  chorch,  but  was 
under  a  peremptory  command  from  Christ  himself.  This  remem- 
brance was  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  seasons  wroold 
permit ;  and  their  divine  Master's  command  was  still  in  force, 
though  men  liad  inhibited  and  discharged  them.  Secondly,  The 
end  of  the  institution,  why  it  ought  ta  be  frequently  celebrated 
or  administered ;  and  what  was  especially  to  be  commemorated. 

^Ir  Welsh  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  intimated  the  com- 
munion to  take  place  next  day  on  a  hill-side  in  Irongray,  about  four 
miles  distant,  as  it  was  judged  convenient  and  more  safe  to  shifl 
their  ground.  He  durst  not  mention  the  name  of  the  place  par- 
ticularly, lest  enemies  might  get  notice  and  be  before  them ;  but 
none  failed  to  discover  it.  Early  on  Sabbath  morning,  the  con- 
gregation sat  down  on  the  Whitchill  in  Irongray,  about  three 
miles  above  Dumfries.  The  meeting  was  very  numerous,  greater 
than  at  East  Nisbet,  being  more  gentlemen  and  strangers  fit>m 
far  and  near.  Mr  Amot,  late  minister  of  Tongland,  lectured 
in  the  morning,  and  Mr  Welsh  preached  the  action-sermon,  which 
was  his  ordinary.  The  rest  of  the  ministers  exhorted  and  took 
their  turn  at  the  table-service.  The  whole  was  closed  in  the  even- 
ing without  disturbance.  It  was  a  cloudy  and  gloomy  day,  the 
sky  lowering  and  often  threatening  showers,  but  the  heavy  clouds 
did  not  break,  but  retained  their  moisture,  as  it  were  to  accom- 
modate the  work  ;  for  ere  the  people  got  to  their  houses  and  quar- 
ters, there  fell  a  great  rain  which  that  night  waxed  the  waters, 
and  most  of  them  had  to  pass  through  both  the  Cairn  and  the 
Cluden. 

The  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  a  papist,  and  Sir  Robert  Dalzell  of 
Glenae,  a  great  enemy  to  these  meetings,  had  some  of  their  ill- 
set  domestics  there,  who  waited  on  and  heard  till  the  time  of  the 
afternoon  sermon,  and  then  slipt  away.  At  the  time  of  dismiss- 
ing there  arose  a  cry  and  alarm  that  the  dragoons  were  approach- 
ing, whereupon  the  Clydesdale  men  instantly  took  to  horse  and 
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fonned.  The  gentlemen  of  Galloway  and  Nithsdale  took  no 
posture  of  defence  at  first,  as  they  did  not  intend  it  until  they  saw 
imminent  hazard.  But  seeing  the  motions  of  the  Clydesdale  men, 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  do  the  like.  Grordon,  the  Laird  of 
Earlstone,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  former  wars,  now  drew 
up  a  large  troop  of  Galloway  horse.  Another  gentleman  of 
Nithsdale,  who  had  also  been  a  captain  of  horse,  mustered  up  a 
troop  of  cayalry  from  the  holms  of  Kirkmahoe  and  about  the 
Nith.  Pour  or  five  companies  of  foot,  with  their  officers,  were 
ready  equipped  for  action ;  and  all  this  was  done  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  for  the  people  were  willing  and  resolute.  Videttes 
and  single  horsemen,  were  despatched  to  various  quarters,  to  keep 
a  good  look  ouL  The  report  brought'  in  was,  that  they  had  only 
heard  a  rumour  of  them  being  in  the  country,  but  could  not  in- 
form themselves  if  any  were  near  at  hand,  or  any  stir  in  that  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  After  remaining  in  that  defensive  pos- 
ture for  three  hours,  the  body  of  the  people  dispersed  to  their 
quarters,  each  division  accompanied  with  a  guard  of  foot  and 
horse.  In  houses,  bams,  and  empty  places,  most  of  them  got 
accommodated  in  a  sort  of  way,  within  a  mile  or  two'^s  distance. 
They  had  mostly  provided  themselves  both  for  board  and  lodg^ 
ing,  and  the  ministers  were  hospitably  received  at  the  houses. 

The  night  was  rainy,  but  watches  were  kept  notwithstanding. 
As  a  point  of  prudence,  no  intimation  was  given  where  the  Mon- 
day's meeting  was  to  be  kept ;  this  was  not  generally  known,  ex- 
cept to  the  ministers.  The  tent  was  next  day  erected  on  another 
hiU-side  near  the  head  of  the  parish,  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
place  of  the  Sabbath  meeting.  The  people  seemed  nothing  di- 
minished in  numbers  on  account  of  the  alarm,  or  the  unpropitious 
state  of  the  weather.  The  horse  and  foot,  as  usual,  drew  round 
about  the  congregation,  the  horse  being  outermost.  Mr  Black- 
adder  closed  this  day  from  Heb.  xiii.  1.  "  Let  brotherly  love 
continue  C  and,  notwithstanding  the  alarm,  he  continued  three 
weeks  preaching  up  and  down  in  that  country. 

About  the  end  of  harvest,  the  last  and  largest  out-door  com- 
munion that  ever  had  been  in  Scotland,  was  celebrated  at  Col- 
mond,  in  Ayrshire.     Many  came  in  their  best  furniture  and  pos- 

2s 
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ture  of  defence,  expecting  violence,  as  the  council  had  got  notice 
of  it — there  was  a  great  number  of  ministers  officiating — but  all 
the  people  dismissed  in  peace.  Other  conventicles  did  not  escape 
so  easily.  One  kept  at  the  house  of  the  Wflliamwood,  in  the 
parish  of  Catlicart,  Renfrewshire,  where  Mr  John  Campbell  and 
Mr  Matthew  Crawford  had  preached,  was  dispersed  by  a  party  of 
dragoons,  who  took  sixty  men  prisoners,  and  plundered  a  great 
number  of  women  of  their  plaids,  bibles,  and  whatever  else  they 
had  worth  carrying  away.  * 

Affiiirs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  Outward  troubles  were 
accumulating,  while,  unfortunately,  the  intestine  divisions  were 
also  on  the  increase.  "  Such,'**  reports  one  of  the  "  outted*"  min- 
isters themselves,  '^  as  were  in  the  fields  found  it  difficult,  amid 
the  jarring  tempest  of  opinions,  to  give  an  advice.  The  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  the  times  called  more  for  meekness  and  pa- 
tience, than  any  warlike  enterprise ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  con- 
tinue under  suffering  until  they  had  clearer  revelation  than  use 
carnal  weapons  of  their  own  ;  for  at  this  time  there  were  several 
sticklers  in  the  west  stirring  up  the  people  underhand,  amusing 
them  with  designs  to  rise  in  arms,  though  there  was  no  such  joint 
resolution,  for  any  thing  I  know,  either  among  gentry  or  minis- 
ters, nor  the  most  pious,  solid,  and  grave  among  the  yeomen."*'' 
Nevertheless,  the  country  was  generally  ripening  for  some  explo- 
sion ;  and  it  says  little  for  the  gentlemen  that  they  did  not  watch 
the  movements  of  the  community,  as  they  might  have  directed 
them  into  more  peaceable  channels ;  but  their  posterity  have  rea- 
son to  thank  their  coolness  or  timidity,  as  any  arrangement  with 
the  then  government  could  only  have  been  based  upon  allowing 

*  The  minutes  of  'priry  council  inform  us  how  the  booty  so  honourably  acquired 
on  these  occasions  was  disposed  of.  **  The  lords  of  his  majesty^s  privy  council  ordain 
Captain  Buckham^^  to  advertise  on  Sabbath  next  at  the  parish  of  Caldcr,  **  certain 
horses  and  itlaids /ound  by  him  and  his  party  on  dissipating  the  late  conventicle;  with 
certification,  if  the  persons  to  whom  they  doe  belong  will  not  owne  and  come  and  re- 
ceive them  back  againe  that  day  eight  days,  they  will  bo  disposed  upon ;  and  in  case 
they  bo  not  owned,  the  saids  lords  ordains  the  said  Captain  Buckham  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose thereupon  at  the  best  availl  for  the  use  of  the  party."  Memoirs  of  Br}'Soa,  pub- 
lished by  Dr  M'Ciie,  p.  282,  note.  The  Doctor  quaintly  adds,  "  Few  owners,  it  i«  to 
be  prt'^wmcd,  would  make  their  nppearancc  to  claim  these  fost  goods  J* 
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a  preponderance  to  the  crown,  which  even  a  revolution  might  not 
have  been  able  to  impair.  Mr  Robert  Hamilton,  brother  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  of  Preston,  esteemed  a  pious  man  and  of  good 
intentions,  but  of  narrow  views  and  severe  in  his  temper — obsti- 
nate and  opinionative  withal — stepped  forward  while  they  stood 
back — held  meetings  in  the  country,  and  also  at  Edinburgh,  dur- 
ing this  summer,  for  establishing  a  general  correspondence  ;  but 
all  this  without  acquainting  the  ministers  or  gentlemen,  who  were 
in  better  capacity  to  manage  the  business.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  a  convention  was  summoned, 
and  Lauderdale  appointed  to  preside  as  Commissioner ;  for  he 
did  not  choose  to  face  a  parliament.  "I"  Exaggerated  reports  of 
the  "  armed  conventicles'*''  had  been  carefully  transmitted  to  the 
king  ;  and  his  early  prejudices  and  fears,  arising  naturally  enough 
from  the  fate  of  his  father,  and  his  own  papistical  education,  ren- 
dered him  an  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  apostates  and  prosti- 
tutes by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  who,  flattering  his  baser  pro- 
pensities and  humouring  his  tyrannical  inclinations,  held  him  in 
the  veriest  bondage,  while  he  imagined  himself  despotic  and  free  ! 
Lauderdale  and  his  associates,  the  Scottish  prelatists,  rendered 
this  criminal  carelessness  of  Charles  subservient  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Their  usual  mode  was  to  get  letters  drawn  out  in  his 
name  by  some  of  their  accomplices  at  court,  and  presented  to  the 
king  for  his  signature,  which  being  speciously  written,  they  ob- 
tained in  common  without  difficulty.  These  they  could  produce 
as  his  own  authority,  warranting  the  most  outrageous  of  their 
own  measures,  and  as  arguments  for  every  fresh  encroachment 
upon  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  people,  which  their  sus- 
picions supposed  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes.     They  had  long  wished  for  a  standing 


*  Notices  of  James  Uro,  p.  452.  Mcrooin  of  Rev.  John  Dlackaddcr,  p.  224. 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  520,  &c. 

i*  A  convention  differed  fbom  a  parliament  in  this — it  was  summoned  for  one  specific 
purpose,  and  could  not  interfere  with  any  thing  else — in  general,  only  to  grant  money. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  although  they  could  authorize  the  levying  a  suhsidy  from  the 
subject,  that  they  had  any  right  to  look  after  its  management  hy  the  crown  ;  the  dele- 
gates to  a  convention,  also,  were  generally  nominntcd  by  persons  in  power. 
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army.  Charles  had  seen  its  efficacy  in  France.  The  present  was 
reckoned  a  proper  time  for  procuring  this  royal  defence  oi.  order 
in  Scotland.  His  majesty  therefore  wrote  to  his  right  trusty  and 
well  beloved  councillors,  informing  them  that,  after  the  full  and 
satisfactory  information  he  had  received  from  the  lords  ihey  had 
sent  to  court,  he  "  again  ^  approved  of  their  proceedings  and  care, 
and  assured  them  of  his  favour,  assistance,  and  protection  upon 
all  occasions.  *'  And  for  the  more  effectual  demonstration  there- 
of,^ the  royal  epistle  went  on  to  say,  "  We  find  it  necessary  to 
signify  to  you,  and  by  you  to  our  people,  that  we  are  firmly  re- 
solved to  own  and  assert  our  authority,  so  as  it  may  equally  en- 
courage you  and  discourage  all  such  as  by  seditious  practices  en- 
deavour to  asperse  you  and  lessen  our  authority  and  prerogative. 
And  finding  by  good  information  that  the  phanatics  there  expect- 
ing encouragement  &om  such  as  oppose  you,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  present  juncture  of  afiarrs  here,*  have  of  late,  with 
great  insolence,  flocked  together  in  open  and  field-conventicles, 
these  rendezvouses  of  rebellion,  and  have  dared  to  oppose  our 
forces.  Though  we  neither  need  nor  do  fear  such  insolent  at- 
tempts, yet  from  a  just  care  of  our  authority  and  kindness  to  oar 
subjects  there,  We  have  thought  fit  to  order  some  more  forces  to 
be  levied ;  and  for  that  effect  we  have  commanded  the  lords  of 
our  treasury  for  raising  and  maintaining  these  troops  at  our 
charges.*" 

Agreeably  to  this  communication,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
convoking  a  convention,  the  bare-faced  irony  of  which  would  be 
ludicrous,  did  not  its  wickedness  of  purpose  excite  other  and  rather 
more  unpleasant  sensations.  In  it  he  repeated  his  fulsome,  be- 
cause &lse,  protestations  of  the  great  kindness  he  bore  to  his 
ancient  kingdom ;  ''  and  considering  that  all  kings  and  states  did 
carefully  secure  themselves  and  their  people  by  providing  against 
all  such  foreign  invasions  and  intestine  commotions  as  might  make 
them  a  prey  to  their  enemies ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  fit  time  that 
Scotland  alone  should  remain  without  defence,  especially  when 
these  execrable  field-conventicles,  so  justly  termed  rendezvouses 

*  Refening  to  the  popish  plot  which  about  this  time  agitated  the  English  natioa  and 
parliament. 
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of  rebellion,  did  still  grow  in  numbers  and  insolence,  against 
"which  all  our  present  forces  would  not  in  reason  be  thought  a 
suitable  security.  Therefore  he  called  a  convention  of  the  estates 
of  that  kingdom,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  26th  of  June, 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  by  enabling  him  to 
raise  more  forces.^ 

Daring  the  absence  of  almost  all  the  nobles  and  influential  men 
who  had  gone  with  them  to  London,  and  from  whom  any  formid- 
able opposition  could  have  arisen,  Lauderdale^s  friends  hurried  on 
the  elections,  so  that  when  the  convention  met,  he  was  possessed 
of  an  obedient  and  overwhelming  majority.  Eager  to  evince  their 
loyalty,  the  chosen  band  declaring  themselves  the  echoes  of  the 
public  voice,  '^  and  considering  the  many  frequent  and  renewed 
professions  to  serve  his  majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  honour  and  greatness ;  and  that  now  there 
was  an  opportunity  oflTered  to  them,  to  make  good  their  profes- 
sions of  their  zeal,  duty,  and  affection  ;^  ^^  and  to  let  the  world  see 
the  unanimous  affection  of  his  ancient  kingdom  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  majesty^s  royal  greatness,  authority,  and  government  in 
church  and  state,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  they 
did  humbly  beseech  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  accept  the  unanimous,  ready,  and  cheerful  offer,  and  humble 
tender,  of  a  new  supply  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
Scots,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  five  years,  according  to  the  present 
valuations/^  *  The  act  was  very  unpalatable  to  the  country  gene- 
rally, as  they  viewed  not  only  the  army  as  the  ready  instrument 
of  tyranQy,  but  as  a  reward  to  the  servile  party  who  supported 
Lauderdale,  and  to  the  prelatists  who  alone  would  obtain  for  their 
poor  relations  and  friends  commissions  in  the  army,  and  share 
among  themselves  the  donations  of  the  convention. 


*  The  monthly  aaaenmenta  of  six  thousand  poands  introduced  hy  Cromwell,  were 
retained,  and  are  BtiU  ohsenred  as  the  rate  at  which  the  land-tax  is  imposed.  Laing, 
▼oL  ir.  p.  93.  The  sum,  therefore,  here  voted,  was  in  our  money  £80,000  per  ann. 
for  five  years,  and  might  he  in  real  ahont  five  times  the  nominal  value.  The  number 
of  militia  to  bo  dnwn  at  this  time,  was  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole,  5000  foot  and 
500  horse — die  pay,  six  shillings,  Scots,  ilk  day  for  the  foot ;  eighteen  shillings,  Scots, 
for  each  horseman. 
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With  the  Presbyterians,  its  tendency  was  disastrous.  Pay- 
ment of  cess  became  a  new  and  bitter  source  of  contention  among 
the  already  too  much  divided  sufferers.  As  the  object  for  which 
the  money  was  to  be  raised,  was  expressly  stated  to  be  for  the 
suppression  of  conventicles ;  or,  as  the  most  strenuous  opponents 
of  the  measure  justly  interpreted  it,  for  preventing  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  they  at  once,  and  without  circumlocution,  declared 
it  unlawful  to  submit  in  any  manner  to  the  exaction.  The  impo- 
sitions of  tyrants,  enacted  for  promoting  their  wicked  designs 
against  religion  and  liberty,  said  they,  are  iniquitous ;  therefore 
it  is  improper  to  pay  them,  especially  when  these  designs  are  par- 
ticularly specified  and  openly  avouched  in  the  acts  which  require 
them.  No  act  can  be  binding  if  imposed  upon  a  people  by  per- 
sons calling  themselves  their  representatives,  when  they  are  not 
truly  so,  but  placed  in  their  situations  by  those  who  have  broken 
all  their  engagements,  betrayed  their  country,  its  religion,  liberty, 
property,  and  all  private  interests,  have  enslaved  the  nation,  and, 
by  means  of  these  taxations,  will  be  enabled  to  perpetuate  that 
slavery.  Should  it  be  replied,  '  that  Christ  paid  custom,  lest  he 
should  offend,  and  taught  us  to  render  to  Cesar  the  things  that 
are  Cesar'^s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  Code's  ;Mt  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  he  never  taught  to  give  any  thing  to  Cesai 
in  prejudice  to  that  which  is  God^s ;  nor  would  it  be  much  less 
than  blasphemy  to  say,  that  Christ  would  have  paid,  or  permitted 
his  followers  to  pay,  a  tax  professedly  imposed  for  levying  a  war 
against  himself,  banishing  his  gospel  out  of  the  land,  and  sup- 
porting the  scribes  and  pharisees  and  their  underlings  in  their 
wicked  attempts  against  his  disciples. 

Others  were  of  opinion  that,  as  the  money  would  be  forcibly 
taken  from  them,  it  was  more  adviseable  to  submit  at  once,  rather 
than  by  resistance  to  give  their  oppressors  a  legal  pretence  for  not 
only  seizing  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  perhaps  double,  in  the 
name  of  expenses ;  and  as  the  deed  was  neither  spontaneous,  nor 
willingly  performed,  the  constrained  action  would  come  under  the 
head  of  suffering  rather  than  of  crime. 

A  third  party  chose  a  middle  course,  and  paid  it  with  a  declar- 
atory explanation  or  protest.     Among  these  was  Quintin  Dick, 
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portioner  in  Dalmellington,  described  by  Wodrow  as  an  eminent 
Christian,  and  prudent,  wise,  and  knowing,  far  above  most  of  his 
education  and  station,  who  thus  expresses  himself: — "  In  this 
hour  of  darkness,  being  much  perplexed  how  to  carry  without 
scandal  and  offence,  I  betook  myself  to  God  for  protection  and 
direction,  that  I  might  be  kept  from  any  measure  of  denying 
Christ  or  staving  off  my  trouble  upon  any  grounds  but  such  as 
might  be  clearly  warranted  by  the  word  of  God.     After  much 
liberty  in  pouring  out  my  heart  to  God,  I  was  brought  to  weigh, 
that,  as  my  paying  of  it  might  be  by  some  interpreted  a  scandal 
and  a  sinful  acquiescence  in  the  magistrate's  sinful  command ;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  my  refusing  to  pay  it  would  be  the  greater 
scandal,  being  found  to  clash  against  a  known  command  of  God, 
of  giving  to  all  their  due,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  cus- 
tom to  whom  custom  is  due ;  and  knowing  that  Jesus  Christ  for 
that  very  same  end,  to  evite  offence,  did  both  pay  tribute  himself 
and  commanded  his  followers  to  do  it,  I  could  see  no  way  to  re- 
fuse payment  of  that  cess,  unless  I  had  clashed  with  that  com- 
mand of  paying  tribute  unto  Cesar.     So,  to  evite  the  scandal  of 
compliance  on  the  one  hand,  and  disobedience  to  the  magistrate 
in  matters  of  custom  on  the  other,  I  came  to  the  determination  to 
give  in  my  cess  to  the  collector  of  the  shire  of  Ayr  where  I  lived, 
with  a  protestation  against  the  magistrate'^s  sinful  qualification  of 
his  commands,  and  a  full  adherence  unto  these  meetings  of  God'^s 
people,  called  conventicles,  which  in  the  act  he  declared  his  design 
to  bear  down.    I  had  no  sooner  done  this,  but  I  was  trysted  witli 
many  sharp  censures  from  many  hands,  among  which  this  Avas  one, 
that  my  protestation  was  only  to  evite  sufferings,  and  could  be  of 
no  weight,  being  '  protestatio  contraria  facto.** '  But  being  truly 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  magistrate'*s  right  to  impose  and  exact 
cess  and  custom,  I  could  have  no  clearness  to  state  my  sufferings 
in  opposition  unto  so  express  a  command  of  God.     And  as  to 
the  magistrate'^s  sinful  qualification — ^having  so  openly  declared 
and  protested  against  it — I  conceive  the  censure  of  this  to  evite 
suffering  is  altogether  groundless ;  seeing  the  enemy  has  (sub- 
scribed with  my  hand  before  witnesses)  a  resolute  adherence  to 
that  which  they  say  this  tends  to  overthrow ;  and  if  he  mind  to 
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persecute  upon  the  ground  of  owning  conTentides,  he  has  a 
and  full  occasion  against  me  under  mj  hand.^^ 

A  few  defended  the  refusal  of  paymepi  upon  the  ground  that 
the  convention  having  been  a  packed  assemblage,  consisting  of 
persons  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  crown — ^the  chief  and 
most  powerful  Peers  being  necessarily  absent,  md  the  com- 
missioners of  the  shires  and  burghs  returned  through  the  sinfol 
means  of  corruption  and  bribery,  by  promises  held  out  and  fayoais 
bestowed,  by  the  managers  and  persons  in  power,  for  the  purpose 
of  compassing  their  own  base  ends — they  could  not  be  considered 
as  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  legally  entitled  to 
impose  burdens  upon  the  lieges ;  and  therefore  the  people  were 
not  righteously  obligated  to  pay. 

Combined  with  the  disputes  relative  to  paying  cess,  were  re- 
vived with  redoubled  vigour  the  discussions  anent  hearing  the  in- 
dulged ;  and  "  it  was  truly  grievous  to  us,''  laments  one  who  was 
himself  a  silent  observer  of  what  passed,  '^  to  see  a  young  gehe- 
ration,  endued  with  great  zeal  towards  God  and  his  interests,  so 
&r  led  aside  in  the  improvement  of  it,  as  very  little  to  know,  or 
seldom  to  be  taught,  meekness  and  patience  under  affliction  for 
Christ's  sake,  or  charity  and  mutual  forbearance  in  love !  And 
to  such  a  length  did  these  heats  come,  that  some  did  not  stick  to 
term  the  famous  Mr  John  Welsh,  because  he  would  not  run  so 
high  upon  public,  yea  personal,  acknowledgments  of  those  steps 
of  defection,  an  Achan  in  the  camp.'" 

Publications  and  preaching  against  each  other  succeeded,  and 
the  minds  of  the  wanderers  began  to  be  imbittered  against  the 
indulged,  who  they  thought  were  sitting  at  ease  in  Zion,  while 
they  were  combating  upon  the  high  places  of  the  field.  Another 
meeting  of  ministers  was  therefore  held  at  Glasgow  in  the  end  of 
harvest,  when  fresh  efl^brts  were  made  by  the  aged  veterans  of  the 
kirk  to  heal  the  wounds  under  which  their  common  mother  lay 
bleeding ;  the  more  distressing  as  inflicted  by  some  of  the  most 
devoted  of  her  sons.  A  new  and  practical  cause  of  dissension 
arose  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  situation  in 
which  the  preachers  and  people  were  placed,  which  struck  at  the 
root  of  Presbytery  itself,  and  that  was  the  conduct  of  the  younger 
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brethren.  As  the  duties  of  presbyteries  and  synods  had  been  in- 
terrupted, the  most  popular  preachers  and  their  followers  acted 
entirely  upon  their  own  responsibility,  invaded  the  parishes  of 
the  indulged,  preached  as  they  listed,  without  being  subject  to  any 
inspection  or  control,  and  had  thus  widened  the  unhappy  rent, 
and  given  great  advantage  to  the  common  enemy.  The  meeting 
disapproved  of  the  practice  of  promiscuous  preaching,  any  where 
or  every  where,  as  opportunities  presented,  because,  when  they 
intruded  on  the  parishes  of  the  indulged,  they  destroyed  both  the 
usefulness  of  their  brethren,  whose  charges  they  disturbed,  and 
their  own,  by  depriving  both  of  the  restricted  liberty  they  enjoy- 
ed, and  which  it  was  their  duty  to  improve. 

Instead,  they  recommended  that  the  whole  of  the  *'  outted'** 
ministers,  and  those  who  had  been  regularly  licensed  by  them, 
should  associate  themselves  together  in  classes,  and  that  every 
fixed  preacher  should  belong  to  some  class  to  which  he  should  be 
subject  and  responsible ;  and  those  who  were  unsettled,  and  so  could 
not  ordinarily  attend  their  own  dass  or  pseudo-presbytery,  should 
attend  such  other  as  providence  did  direct.  They  at  the  same  lime 
disapproved  of  the  last  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  being  considered 
as  an  authoritative  meeting,  and  pronounced  it  to  have  been  only 
"  a  committee  for  consideration,  and  to  report  overtures  to  the 
general  meeting  of  correspondents,  who  they  were  to  call  upon 
occasion.*"  Nevertheless,  they  were  still  of  opinion,  that  the  first 
foundation  of  unity  must  be  order,  and  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  producing  a  humble  contrite  temper,  warming  the  already  too 
much  estranged  affections,  and  preventing  the  like  or  worse  for 
the  future,  than  that  the  brethren  who  were  moderate  and  like- 
minded,  and  who,  they  blessed  God,  were  yet  the  very  far  greater 
and  better  number,  should  meet  together  and  consult  upon  fit 
means  for  so  desirable  an  end.  The  west  country  ministers  men- 
tioned, likewise,  that  they  were  in  consultation  with  their  brethren 
in  the  east,  who  had  been  treating  with  them,  and  who  were  also 
breathing  after  unity  and  peace. 

What  broke  up  these  friendly  communings,  does  not  distinctly 
appear ;  but  a  very  untoward  circumstance  took  place  in  the  parish 
of  Monkland,  near  Glasgow,  which  certainly  did  not  tend  to  pro- 
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mote  their  object.  On  Sabbath,  September  Ist,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Selkirk,  afterwards  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Crichton,  had  been 
requested  by  the  ministers  of  Glasgow  to  supply  that  parish,  then 
vacant ;  but  when  he  attempted  it,  he  was  violently  opposed  and 
kept  out  of  the  church  by  force,  merely  because  he  was  favour- 
able to  the  indulged,  on  purpose  that  one  of  the  young  preachers 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Robert  Hamilton,  might  have  access 
to  the  pulpit  to  inveigh  against  them. 

Were  it  not  upon  record,  and  recorded  too  by  authority  of  the 
oppressors  themselves,  it  would  hardly  be  credited  that  many  of  the 
best  and  most  inoffensive  men  in  the  country  were  banished  and 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  plantations,  for  no  crime  but  simply  because 
they  would  not  regularly  attend  their  parish  churches  to  hear  men 
preach,  whom  they  believed  incapable  of  instructing  them  in  those 
duties  which  they  saw  themselves  daily  outraging ;  and  choosing 
rather  to  assemble  in  the  fields  to  wait  upon  the  ministry  of  others 
whom  they  preferred,  by  whose  discourses  they  were  enlightened 
and  edified,  taught  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world,  and  directed  in  those  paths  which  lead  to  glory 
and  immortality  in  the  next.     Yet  nearly  one  hundred  persons, 
upon  such  accusations,  writers !   farmers,  merchants,  men   and 
women,  were  delivered  over,  in  the  month  of  June  this  year,  to 
Edward  Johnstoun,  master  of  the  Saint  Michael  of  Scarborough, 
now  lying  at  Leith,  for  behoof  of  Ralph  Williamson  of  London, 
who  had  given  security  to  the  council  to  transport  them  to  the 
Indies,  where  they  were  to  continue  in  servitude  for  life,  and  there 
to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage.     Among  these  was  the 
noted  Alexander  Peden,  who  had  laboured  with  great'  success  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.    Having  lain  a  long  time  in  Edinburgh  jail, 
he  petitioned  the  council  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  his  old 
station,  especially  as  he  had  been  served  with  no  indictment, 
nor  was  he  charged  with  holding  either  house  or  field-conventi- 
cles in  Scotland  for  twelve  years.    The  council  evinced  their  char- 
acter by  their  tender  mercies.     They  answered  his  petition  by 
banishing  him  to  the  plantations  for  life,  and  ordained  him  "  to 
lie  in  prison  till  he  be  transported.'*^     He  was  said  to  have  been 
an  instrument  of  much  good  to  his  fellow-passengers,  and  cheered 
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their  spirits  with  the  hopes  of  deliverance  when  they  reached 
London.* 

They  were  detained  at  sea  five  days  longer  than  had  been 
calculated  upon;  and  when  they  arrived,  Mr  Williamson  who 
should  have  received  them  was  absent.  Johnstoun,  who  had 
the  charge  of  their  maintenance  when  there,  not  knowing  how 
he  was  to  be  reimbursed,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  body  to 
take  them  off  his  hands,  nor  seeing  any  prospect  of  the  agent,  set 
them  ashore,  and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  English, 
who  sympathized  much  with  them  when  they  learned  the  cause  of 
their  sufferings,  afforded  them  every  assistance ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  returned  safely  home  after  an  absence  of  nine 
months — several  of  them  to  suffer  new  hardships  from  their  re- 
lentless persecutors. 

Neither  rank  nor  age  were  any  protection  against  the  cruelty 
of  these  men,  who,  careless  about  the  mischief  they  inflicted,  im- 
posed upon  the  young  oaths  which  they  could  not  be  supposed 
to  understand,  and  ordered  them  to  subscribe  bonds  they  could 
never  fulfil.  The  son  of  Lord  Semple,  at  this  time  a  student  in 
Glasgow  College,  had  a  young  man  for  his  private  tutor,  of  un- 
common abilities  and  excellent  character,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached.  Him  the  council  summoned  to  appear  before  them  ; 
but  he,  aware  of  the  consequences,  did  not  comply,  and  his  pupil 
withdrew  with  him.  They  were  both  served  with  a  charge  of 
law-burrows.  The  young  lord''s  mother,  however,  who  was  a 
papist,  interfered  on  his  behalf,  and  represented  that  her  son, 
through  the  neglect  of  those  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  or 
the  corruption  of  the  place,  had  been  seduced  and  poisoned  with 


*  '*  Mr  Peden  vru  a  man  of  prayer,  of  natural  sagacity,  of  spiritual  discernment,  and 
a  great  observer  of  the  ways  of  Providence.  He  could  foresee  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  certain  measures,  and  what  calamities  foolish  and  wicked  men  would  bring  upon 
themselves  and  others ;  and  when  such  things  came  to  pass  as  he  had  foretold,  his  too 
credulous  friends  ascribed  it  to  the  gift  of  piophccy.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  so 
wedded  to  my  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  not  to  admit  that  men  who  lived  in  such  inti- 
mate daily  communion  "with  God  as  Mr  Peden  did,  may  have  had  presentiments  of 
things  with  regard  to  themselves  and  the  church,  of  which  Christians  of  a  lesser  growth 
can  form  no  conception." — M'Gavin's  note  to  the  Scots  Worthier,  p.  616, 
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bad  principles ;  she  therefore  craved  that  they  would  recommeDd 
such  persons  as  would  watch  over  his  loyalty  and  estate  during 
his  minority,  and  they  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  to  pro- 
vide a  governor  to  that  lord.  Mr  Wylie  went  abroad  and  re- 
mained at  some  of  the  foreign  universities  with  several  other 
pupils. 

Alexander  Anderson,  a  youth  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
treated  more  harshly,  because  he  would  make  no  compliances. 
He  was  sent  to  the  plantations.  Yet  he  left  a  testimony  behind 
him,  which  deserves  to  be  remembered,  dated  Canongate  tolbootb, 
December  10th,  this  year.  In  it  he  remarked — "  That  he  is 
the  youngest  prisoner  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  Lord  had  opened 
his  eyes  and  revealed  his  Son  in  his  heart  since  he  came  under  the 
cross ;  that  though  he  had  much  difficulty  to  part  with  his  friends 
and  relatives,  yet  he  had  now  found,  that  fellowship  with  Christ  did 
much  more  than  balance  the  want  of  the  company  of  dearest  rela- 
tions ;  that  though  he  was  so  very  young  as  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted  a  witness  among  men,  yet  he  hopes  Christ  hath  taken 
him  to  be  a  witness  to  his  cause.  He  adheres  to  the  work  of 
reformation  from  popery  and  prelacy  to  the  National  and  Solemn 
League  and  Covenants ;  and  witnesses  against  the  pulling  down 
of  the  government  of  Chrisfs  house,  and  setting  up  lordly  pre- 
lacy, and  joining  with  them  ;  and  adduces  a  good  many  places  of 
Scripture  which  he  conceives  strike  against  this  practice.  He 
makes  an  apology  that  he  who  is  but  a  child  should  leave  any 
thing  of  this  nature  behind  him  ;  but  says  he  was  constrained  to 
it,  to  testify  that  God  perfects  strength  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes. 
He  regrets  the  indulgence  as  what  upon  both  sides  had  been  mat- 
ter of  stumbling  and  offence  among  good  people ;  and  declares 
his  fears  that  a  black,  dreadful  day  is  coming  upon  Scotland : 
that  it  is  good  to  seek  the  Lord  and  draw  near  to  him.  He  leaves 
his  commendation  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  blesses  the  Lord 
for  carrying  him  through  temptations,  and  enabling  him,  one  of 
the  lambs  of  his  flock,  to  stand  before  great  men  and  judges ;  and 
closes  with  good  wishes  to  all  the  friends  of  Christ."" 

The  Justiciary  Court  was  this  year  engaged  in  equally  cruel, 
though,  could  we  divest  them  of  their  horrors,  we  should  sav  more 
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ludicrous  transactions.  ''  Eight  or  ten  witches/^  Lord  Fountain- 
hall  tells  us,  "  were  panelled,  all  of  them,  except  one  or  two, 
poor  miserable-like  women.  Some  of  them  were  brought  out  of 
Sir  Robert  Hepburn  of  Keith's  lands ;  others  out  of  Ormiston, 
Crichton,  and  Pencaitland  parishes.  The  first  of  them  were  de- 
lated by  those  two  who  were  burnt  in  Salt-Preston  in  May  1678, 
and  they  divulged  and  named  the  rest,  as  also  put  forth  seven  in 
the  Lonehead  of  Leswade ;  and,  if  they  had  been  permitted,  were 
ready  to  fylc  by  their  delation  sundry  gentlewomen  and  others  of 
fashion;  but  the  justices  discharged  them,  thinking  it  either  the 
product  of  malice  or  melancholy,  or  the  devil's  deception,  in  re- 
presenting such  persons  as  present  at  their  field-meetings  who 
were  not  there.  Yet  this  was  cried  out  on  as  a  prelimiting  them 
from  discovering  those  enemies  of  mankind.  However,  they  were 
permitted  to  name  Mr  Gideon  Penman,  who  had  been  minister 
at  Crichton,  but  deprived  for  sundry  acts  of  immoralitie.  Two 
or  three  of  the  witches  constantly  affirmed  that  he  was  present  at 
their  meetings  with  the  devil ;  and  that  when  the  devil  called  for 
him,  he  asked,  where  is  Mr  Gideon,  my  chaplain  ?  and  that,  or- 
dinarily, Mr  Gideon  was  in  the  rear  of  all  their  dances,  and  beat 
up  those  that  were  slow.  He  denied  all,  and  was  liberate  upon 
caution'' — certainly  the  only  way  of  disposing  of  this  case  in  con- 
sistency with  common  sense. 

Yet  were  these  poor  unfortunates  allowed  to  proceed  with 
their  confessions,  which  were  regularly  registered  against  them. 
"  They  declared  the  first  thing  the  devil  caused  them  do,  was  to 
renounce  their  baptism  ;  and  by  laying  their  hand  on  the  top  of 
their  head,  and  the  other  on  the  sole  of  their  foot,  to  renounce  all 
betwixt  the  two  to  his  service.  But  one  being  with  child  at  the 
time,  in  her  resignation,  excepted  the  child,  at  which  the  devil 
was  very  angry.  That  he  frequently  kissed  them,  but  his  body 
was  cold,  and  his  breath  was  like  a  damp  air.  That  he  cruelly 
beat  them  when  they  had  done  the  evil  he  had  enjoined  them — 
for  he  was  a  most  wicked  and  barbarous  master.  That  sometimes 
he  adventured  to  give  them  the  communion,  or  holy  sacrament; 
the  bread  like  wafers — the  drink,  sometimes  blood,  and  at  other 
times  black  moss-water ;  and  preached  most  blasphemously.    That 
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sometimes  he  transfonned  them  into  bees,  ravens,  and  crows  ;-and 
they  flew  to  sach  and  such  remote  places.  Their  confessions,'^ 
his  lordship  grayely  adds,  ^^  made  many  intelligent,  sober  persons 
stumble  much,  what  &ith  was  to  be  adhibite  to  them.^  How 
any  intelligent  person  could  hesitate  a  moment  upon  the  subject, 
is  strange ;  and  it  is  humiliating  and  lamentable  to  add,  that  by 
grave,  intelligent  judges  '^  nine  of  these  women,  upon  their  own 
confession  (and  so  seemed  very  rational  and  penitent)  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  strangled  and  then  bumt,'*^  instead  of  being  sent  to 
some  safe  place  of  confinement  to  be  dealt  gently  with ;  and  five 
of  them  were  accordingly  immolated  between  Leith  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  other  four  burnt  at  Painston-moor,  within  their  own 
parish  where  they  had  lived. 

A  case  came  before  the  privy  council,  not  long  after,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  above,  the  proceedings  were  so  dia- 
metrically opposite.    Cathrine  Liddel  brought  a  complaint  against 
Rutherford,  baron-bailie,  to  Morrison  of  Prestongrange  and  David 
Cowan  in  Tranent,  for  having  seized  her,  an  innocent  woman,  de- 
famed her  as  a  witch,  and  detained  her  under  restraint  as  a  pri* 
soner,  also  that  Cowan  had  pricked  her  with  long  pins,  in  sundry 
places  of  her  body,  and  bled  and  tortured  her  most  cruelly.    The 
bailie  pled  that  she  had  been  denounced  by  other  witches,  laboured 
under  a  mala  fama,  and  therefore  had  been  apprehended ;  and  that 
she  and  her  son-in-law  had  consented  to  her  being  "  searched****  for 
the  vindication  of  her  innocency.    With  regard  to  the  pricker,  he 
had  learned  his  trade  from  Kincaid,  a  famed  pricker ;  he  never 
exercised  his  calling  without  the  authority  of  a  magistrate ;  his 
trade  was  not  condemned  by  any  law,  and  all  divines  and  lawyere, 
who  have  written  on  witchcraft,  acknowledge  that  there  are  such 
marks,  and  therefore  there  may  be  an  art  for  discerning  them. 
But  the  Chancellor  remembered  that  he  had  formerly  imprisoned 
the  famous  Kincaid  in  Kinross,  as  a  notorious  cheat.     The  lords 
of  the  privy  council  therefore  first  declared  the  woman  innocent, 
and  restored  her  to  her  good  name  and  ferae,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
publicly  intimated  the  next  Sunday  in  her  parish  church  ;  then 
reproved  Rutherford  for  his  rashness,  and  forbade  him  in  future 
to  proceed  in  such  a  manner,  declaring  that  the  use  of  torture  by 
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pricking  or  otherwise  was  illegal ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  their  displea- 
sure, ordered  the  pricker  to  prison. 

Considerable  changes  had  taken  place  among  the  higher  autho- 
thorities  in  Scotland  this  year.  Since  the  appointment  of  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh  to  be  king'^s  advocate.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  of  Xarbet  was  appointed  justice-general ;  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace  of  Craigie,  lord  justice-clerk ;  the  Bishop  of 
Galloway  was  added  to  the  committee  for  public  affairs ;  Richard 
Maitland  of  Gogar,  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  and  Drum- 
mond  of  Lundin,  admitted  councillors ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose made  captain  of  the  horse  guards. 


BOOK    XIII. 


JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  A.  D.  1679. 


Pablic  teachcn  and  stadents  required  to  take  the  oath  of  suprenuu^^^A  boy  impri- 
soned for  refuaing^^Husbands  punished  for  their  ^ves*  contumacy<«*XAndlordfl 
for  their  tonant&,.^OTertares  of  the  council.,M»Coanti7  put  under  military  lav^.^ 
Reprisal  B^^Outrages  of  the  commissioners  of  shiret«^Death  of  Shaq)e..i.»Efeape 
of  ydtch«.^Murder  of  Inchdamie. 


Early  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  (January  2,  1 679,) 
the  council  instracted  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  the 
»  Bishops  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  to  call  before  them  the 
principals,  professors,  and  other  office-bearers  of  their  respective 
Universities,  and  also  all  the  mastete  of  the  public  schools  within 
their  boundaries,  and  require  them  to  subscribe  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  the  declaratioh  owning  the  government 
of  the  church  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  its  establishment ; 
which  Mr  Alexander  Dickson,  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Heriot,  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  Mr  George  Sinclair,  Leith,  Mr  Allan,  his  assistant,  Mr 
Alexander  Strang,  schoolmaster,  Canongate,  and  Mr  John  Govan, 
his  assistant,  with  Mr  James  Scot,  junior, — ^refusing  to  do,  were 
all  removed  jrom  their  respective  charges,  as  examples  to  others ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  had  a  salutary  effect,  as  we  do  not  read  of 
any  "  pedagogues"  after  this  being  prosecuted  for  contumacy.  But 
it  was  again  repeated  and  urged  by  proclamation,  that  the  due  exe- 
cution of  their  acts,  forbidding  pedagogues,  chaplains,  and  school- 
masters, to  officiate  without  license  from  their  respective  ordinaries, 
should  be  observed,  and  that  no  youth  should  be  suffered  to 
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enter  into  the  second  classes  in  colleges,  or  received  as  apprentices, 
until  they  obliged  themselves  to  keep  the  church.  The  reiterated 
repetition  of  these  injunctions  strongly  implies  the  repugnance 
which  must  have  existed  among  the  people  to  the  form  of  reli- 
gion then  endeavoured  to  be  forced  upon  them,  while  it  exhibits  in 
the  most  glaring  light  that  combination  of  clerical  and  magisterial 
despotism,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  state  establish- 
ment of  any  peculiar  denomination,  against  the  light  and  wishes 
of  a  numerous  and  instructed  part  of  the  community.  So  anxious, 
too,  were  these  Scottish  political  puritans  to  preserve  the  youth 
from  any  infection,  that  they  even  carried  their  zeal  the  length  of 
imprisoning  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age  for  being  at  a  con- 
venticle, and  subjected  him  to  several  weeks^  confinement,  till 
some  of  their  own  number,  ashamed  of  such  proceedings,  set  the 
child  at  liberty. 

Children  may  be  restrained,  but  women  being  more  difficult  to 
manage,  it  was  thought  proper  to  punish  their  husbands,  instances 
of  which  occurred  in  the  cases  of  Sir  William  Fleming  of  Ferm, 
commissary  of  Glasgow,  and  of  William  Anderson,  the  late  lord 
provost,  who  were  both  before  the  council  the  same  day,  and  fined 
for  the  delinquencies  of  their  wives,  although  they  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  regular  church-goers.  Dame  Margaret  Stew- 
art, the  spouse  of  Sir  William,  and  Mrs  Macdougal,  the  spouse 
of  the  provost,  were  charged  with  having  been  present  at  a  con- 
venticle kept  by  Mr  John  Welsh,  at  Langside,  in  the  parish  of 
Cathcart,  seated  upon  high  chairs  on  either  side  of  the  said  Mr 
John,  and  with  having  kept  company  with  him  at  other  times ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  Lady  Fleming  had  allowed  other  ministers 
to  preach,  pray,  or  expound  Scripture  in  the  house  of  Ferm,  ag- 
gravated by  her  entertaining  the  preachers  before  or  after  these 
exercises.  The  lady  did  not  deny  that  she  had  heard  Mr  Welsh 
preach,  and  also  confessed  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  showing 
hospitality  to  the  same  faithful  minister  of  Christ ;  for  which  the 
council  fined  Sir  William,  her  husband,  in  the  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand merks,  ordaining  him  to  pay  the  money  or  find  security  be- 
fore he  left  Edinburgh.  In  order,  however,  that  a  husband  should 
not  suffer  for  his  wife's  fault,  whose  conduct  they  yet  allowed  it 

2u 
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was  not  in  his  power  sometimes  to  control,  they  declared  that  if 
she  survived  him,  then  his  heirs  should  retain  as  much  as  he  payed 
of  fine,  together  with  interest  from  the  time  of  payment,  out  of 
the  first  end  of  her  jointure ;  and  if  she  should  die  first,  her  exe- 
cutors were  to  be  liable,  which  they  alleged  would  be  a  cheek  on 
the  zeal  of  the  ladies,  if  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  interest  of 
their  husbands.  Lord  Fountainhall,  who  records  this  decision, 
asks,  with  all  due  legal  gravity,  "  But  what  if  they  have  no  exe- 
cutors ?  or  if  it  be  the  husband  or  her  own  children  ?^ 

Not  only  were  husbands  thus  prosecuted  for  their  ladies'*  mis- 
demeanours, but  landlords  were  made  accountable  for  the  conduct 
of  their  tenants.  A  most  oppressive  instance  occurred  in  the  case 
of  one  George  Tumbull,  a  baxter  or  baker  in  Edinburgh,  himself 
a  regular  conformist.  The  council  being  informed  that  conven- 
ticles were  held  in  the  chamber  of  Isobel  Crawford,  which  she 
rented  in  the  flat  of  a  house  belonging  to  him,  he  was  summoned 
before  them  and  interrogated  upon  oath,  as  to  the  rent  of  the 
whole  flat  P  He  stated  it  at  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  and 
three  conventicles  being  either  proved  or  not  denied  to  have  met 
there,  he  was  fined  three  hundred  pounds,  Scots,  or  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling,  for  what  he  was  neither  accessary  to,  nor  had  any 
knowledge  of. 

Tyranny  is  never  stationary  when  introduced  into  a  country, 
until  it  either  level  all  resistance,  and  degrade  a  nation  into  one 
quiescent  mass  of  torpid  subjection,  or  rouse  the  people  to  a 
pitch  of  determined  enthusiastic  irresistless  exertion,  which  drives 
their  oppressors  from  the  land.  At  this  period,  the  evident  de- 
sign of  the  Scottish  rulers  was  to  accomplish  the  former  limb 
of  the  alternative,  though  it  eventually  led  to  the  last.  "  The 
overtures''  sent  by  the  "  committee  for  public  aflTairs,"  to  be 
proposed  to  his  sacred  majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  to 
heal  the  schism  and  disorders  of  the  church,  plainly  evidence 
this.  Their  grand  object  was  to  root  out  all  conventicles;  and 
now  that  the  forces  were  raised,  whereby  these  seditious  disor- 
ders might,  as  they  imagined,  be  easily  and  effectually  sup- 
pressed, they  represented  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  his  empow- 
ering the  council   to  nominate  sheriff-deputes,  bailie-deputes  of 
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regalities,  and  Stewart-deputes,  to  enforce  their  acts  against  with- 
drawers  from  public  ordinances,  keepers  of  conventicles,  and  those 
guilty  of  conversing  with  intercommuned  persons  or  vagrant 
preachers,  whenever  the  resident  deputes  had  been  remiss  in  their 
duty ;  and  that  his  majesty^s  forces  might  be  ordered  upon  all 
occasions,  when  required,  to  concur  with  these  officers,  or  whoever 
might  be  appointed  by  them  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual 
execution  of  their  sentences  and  decrees.  His  majesty  gave  his 
hearty  approval  to  the  proposal,  and  the  whole  south  and  west  of 
Scotland  was  placed  under  military  law,  as  far  at  least  as  assem- 
bling to  attend  upon  the  ordinances  of  religion  was  concerned. 
All  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  standing  army  or  militia  were  com- 
manded forcibly  to  dissipate  the  persons  found  by  them  at  con- 
venticles, and  previously  indemnified  for  any  slaughter  or  mutila- 
tion they  might  commit  in  so  doing.  They  were  to  seize  the 
preachers  and  as  many  of  the  hearers  as  they  could  ;  the  former 
to  be  carried  to  prison,  the  latter  to  be  detained  till  they  found 
sufficient  caution  to  answer  for  their  crimes  according  to  law ;  and 
they  were  empowered  to  carry  off  the  upper  garments  of  such  as 
they  could  not  secure,  in  order  to  be  used  in  evidence  against  them 
when  afterwards  apprehended.  All  arms,  and  the  horses  of  all 
who  were  armed,  were  ordered  to  be  seized,  and  the  meanest  sen- 
tinel was  warranted  to  break  open  doors  and  other  lockfast  places 
in  searching  after  suspected  or  intercommuned  persons.* 

To  stimulate  their  satellites  in  the  work  of  proscription  and 
blood,  who  were  already  allowed  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  those 
they  seized,  murdered,  or  robbed,  and  to  urge  their  activity  against 

*  Tho  soldiers  were  thus  distributed : — Three  companies  of  foot  in  Canongatc  and 
Ldth  ;  one  at  Caldcr,  and  one  at  Stirling ;  one  at  Culross  and  Clackmannan  ;  one  at 
Cupar  and  Falkland  ;  four  at  Glasgow ;  two  in  the  shire  of  Ayr ;  and  one  in  each  of 
tho  shires  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Galloway ;  and  one  in  the  town  of  Kelso.  The 
eighteenth  company  to  be  at  the  major-general's  disposal.  One  squadron  of  his  ma- 
jesty*s  horao-guards  to  bo  at  Edinburgh,  another  in  Stirling,  tho  third  in  Fife,  and  tho 
foarth  in  Borrowstounness.  One  troop  at  Glasgow,  one  in  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  and 
one  in  Galloway.  The  dragoons  were  to  be  distributed  in  companies  of  twenty-five 
each,  GaUoway,  Ayr,  Calder,  Culross,  and  Lanark,  or  otherwise  arranged  as  the  general 
shall  see  necessary  ;  but  they  were  to  bo  kept  in  constant  excrdsc  patroUing  the  various 
districts,  that  they  might  be  ready  and  prepared  at  the  shortest  notice  to  execute  Ihc 
orders  given  for  dispersing  any  rendezvouses  of  rebellion. 
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the  more  eminent,  and  therefore  more  hated  of  those  men,  of 
whom  the  earth  was  not  worthy — they  were  now  offered  additional 
rewards  for  their  destruction.  The  price  set  upon  the  head  of  that 
"  notour  traitor,  Mr  John  Welsh,"  dead  or  alive,  was  nine  thou- 
sand merks;  for  his  accomplices,  Mr  Semple  and  Mr  Amot,  three 
thousand ;  for  any  field-preacher  declared  fugitive,  two  thousand ; 
and  for  any  other  "  vagrant""  or  itinerant  preacher,  five  hundred 
merks.  The  reasons  assigned  for  such  high  rewards,  were  worthy 
the  hypocrites  by  whom  they  were  expressed — although  we  cannot 
help  being  astonished  at  the  unblushing  impudence  which  could 
publish  falsehoods,  so  widely  known  to  be  such,  without  even  the 
shadow  of  verisimilitude,  to  shield  them  from  contempt — ^these 
were,  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  seduced  from  public  ordi- 
nances, or  debauched  to  atheism  and  popery,  by  being  exposed  to 
hear  Jesuits  or  any  other  irregular  persons  who  dared  take  upon 
them  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  the  military  apostles  entered 
upon  their  labours ;  and  among  their  first  exploits  was  the  seizure 
of  twenty-three  countrymen  in  Evandale,  chiefly  shepherds,  whom 
they  straitly  examined  upon  oath,  whether  they  had  seen  any  men 
in  arms  going  through  the  country  during  the  last  month.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  having  been  informed  of  a  large 
meeting  assembled  to  hear  sermon  at  Cambeshead,  in  the  parish 
of  Lesmahago,  near  Lanark,  a  party  went  on  purpose  to  disperse 
them ;  but  on  learning  their  numbers,  and  that  many  of  them 
were  well  armed,  they  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  attack  them ; 
but  retiring  to  a  little  distance,  they  rifled  some  women  who  were 
going  to  the  meeting  of  their  plaids  and  Bibles,  and  took  several 
men  prisoners.  When  intelligence  of  this  was  brought  to  the 
meeting,  a  number  of  the  men  in  arms  were  sent  to  demand  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  and  the  restoration  of  the  plunder.  The 
officer  in  command  refused  to  do  either,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  the  captain  was  wounded  and  a  few  of  the  soldiers  taken 
prisoners,  who  were  shortly  after  set  at  liberty  without  harm.  As 
soon  as  an  account  of  this  trifling  aflPair  reached  Glasgow,  Lord 
Ross  marched  with  a  considerable  party  towards  Lanark,  and 
harassed  the  surrounding  country  for  some  weeks ;  and  the  coun- 
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cil  upon  being  apprised  of  it,  ordered  the  commissioners  for 
assessment  in  the  shire  to  meet  and  provide  hay,  straw,  and  com 
for  the  forces,  who  were  immediately  to  be  despatched  thither  to 
crash  the  rebels. 

In  Galloway,  Gordon  of  Earlston  and  thirteen  other  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  summoned  for  worshipping  God  or  hearing  his  word 
preached  in  private  hooses  or  in  the  fields,  or  of  speaking  or  lodg- 
ing some  others  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  like  enormities,  were 
denounced  and  outlawed  as  if  they  had  been  malefactors  of  the 
deepest  die.  In  Fife,  three  were  fined ;  one  in  a  thousand  pounds 
Scots ;  another  in  one  hundred  ;  and  the  third  in  five  hundred 
merks. 

Pursuing  their  favourite  measures,  the  prelatic  myrmidons  had 
successfully  fanned,  by  their  domineering  insolence,  the  discontent 
they  had  widely  kindled  in  the  west,  from  which  there  appeared  no 
means  of  escape,  but  by  some  desperate  effort  to  which  every  day's 
report  of  fresh  aggression  was  rapidly  driving  the  people.  A  few  of 
the  many  irritating  incidents  which  occurred  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  amount  of  the  suffering  can  only  be  guessed.  The  slight- 
est attempts  at  what  has  been  improperly  denominated  retaliation 
have  been  carefully  registered.  Of  these  I  shall  give  two  specimens, 
which  were  then  paraded  as  instances  of  their  "  hellish  principles,*" 
and  which,  though  they  were  not  the  actions  of  religious  men, 
have  been  treated  as  the  effects  of  fanaticism.  The  first  was  a 
trick  played  upon  Major  Johnston,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  train- 
band of  Edinbuigh,  a  violent  persecutor,  but  by  whom  was  never 
discovered.  "  One  night,"  says  Kirkton,  "  a  boy  came  and  told 
Johnston  there  was  a  conventicle  in  a  certain  close ;  for  he  was 
famously  known  for  an  active  agent  of  satan  to  suppress  preachings 
in  the  city  and  apprehend  ministers,  though  sometimes  he  took 
money  to  overlook  them.  He  (ever  ready  for  such  mischief)  pre- 
sently took  a  party  of  the  town-guard,  came  and  entered  the  house, 
where  he  found  some  men  met  about  business,  who  seeing  them 
enter  so  rudely  with  their  weapons,  did  challenge  him  why  he 
came  so  briskly.  Finding  no  conventicle  there,  he  and  they  be- 
gan to  jostle,  (who  were  the  aggressors  I  cannot  tell,)  but  he  with 
his  men  were  the  first  provokers.     Some  of  the  gentlemen  shot, 
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as  is  said,  a  tobacco-stapple,  or  piece  of  broken  money,  at  one  of 
his  followers,  a  soldier  from  the  Castle,  who  fell,  and  died  within 
ten  days  after.  Another  gripped  the  major  himself,  and  cast  him 
down  on  the  floor ;  and  they  were  so  incensed  that  they  ofieied 
to  kill  him.  But  he  crying  out  wofully  to  spare  his  life,  said — 
*  For  Christ's  sake,  send  me  not  to  hell,'  and  swore  he  would 
never  trouble  any  of  these  meetings  again.  Wliether  he  was 
required  to  say  this,  or  said  it  in  his  fear,  I  cannot  tell ;  where- 
upon they  spared  his  life,  and  let  him  and  his  party  go  not  with- 
out some  blae  strokes  they  had  got.  The  gentlemen  then  with- 
drew to  their  own  quarters. 

"  The  landlady  of  the  house  expecting  trouble,  lefl  it  also,  which 
was  shortly  broken  up,  rifled,  and  made  a  prey  of  by  order.  The 
wretched  man,  the  major,  being  enraged,  forgetting  the  terror  he 
was  in,  and  all  the  vows  he  had  sworn  to  grow  better,  did  first 
stir  up  the  council  to  seize  the  house,  break  open  the  door,  and 
plunder  all.  On  the  morrow  or  third  day,  a  narrow  and  formid- 
able search  was  made  throughout  the  town  for  strangers,  and  to 
find  out  the  persons  who  had  offered  such  an  afiront  to  their  ma- 
jor, so  usefid  a  servant,  not  only  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  but 
to  the  prelates  and  their  interest.  Linlithgow's  men,  with  the 
town  constables,  were  appointed  to  search.  However,  none  of 
the  persons  present  were  found." 

I  add  as  one  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  these  afibirs  were 
represented  by  the  leaders  of  the  persecution,  tlic  edition  they  gave 
of  the  affair  to  Lauderdale,  in  the  despatches  they  sent  to  court. 
"  Eighteen  or  twenty  men,  prompted  by  the  bloody  principles 
of  their  traitorous  books,  did  send  for  the  major  to  the  house  of 
one  Mrs  Crawford,  a  known  and  irregular  fanatic,  and,  at  his  en- 
try discharged  several  shots  at  him ;  after  which,  with  drawn 
swords,  they  beat,  bruised,  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  if  he  would 
not  swear  never  to  dissipate  conventicles,  which  he  having  revised, 
according  to  his  duty,  they  mortally  wounded  him  and  some  that 
were  with  him." 

Immediately  the  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  offering  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  merks  to  any  person  who  should  discover  and  ap- 
prehend any  of  the  assassinates.    Several  persons  were  mentioned, 
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chiefly  men  already  intercommuned  themselves,  or  the  sons  or  re- 
latives of  such  as  were,  but  none  were  ever  taken  or  tried  for  the 
afiray.  The  same  day,  the  council  ordered  the  magistrates  to 
cause  their  constables  take  up  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants between  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  deliver  it  to  the  council ; 
and  likewise  a  list  of  all  the  strangers  who  lodged  in  town,  to  be 
delivered  each  night  at  ten  oVlock  to  the  major-general  or  com- 
manding officer  in  his  absence,  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
merks  for  each  name  omitted.  And,  besides,  the  magistrates 
were  required  to  turn  out  of  the  burgh  and  suburbs  the  wives 
and  families  of  all  "  outted^**  ministers  and  vagrant  preachers, 
under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  sterling,  for  each  family 
who  should  be  found  residing  there  after  the  20th  day  of  the 
month.  This  capriciously  cruel  order,  at  once  useless  and  tor- 
menting, does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  rigorously  enforced 
by  the  magistrates,  for  "  few  ministers,"  one  of  themselves  in- 
forms us,  "  went  off  the  town,  but  retired  to  more  private  houses, 
and  hid  themselves  for  a  season,  only  it  caused  them  disperse 
among  different  friends'*  houses,  and  keep  themselves  under  hiding 
for  a  season." 

The  other  incident  was  the  murder  of  two  soldiers  at  Loudon- 
liill,  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  also  by  persons  who 
were  never  discovered.  Three  privates  of  Captain  Maitland'*s 
company  had  been  quartered  upon  a  petty  farmer  who  had  not 
paid  the  cess,  and  continued  there  nearly  ten  days,  behaving  rather 
more  civilly  than  many  of  their  fellows.  The  man  himself  being 
sick,  his  wife  or  the  maid-servant  desired  them  to  leave,  otherwise 
tliey  might  repent  it.  They  replied,  they  could  not  do  so  without 
orders.  On  a  Saturday,  one  of  them  went  to  Newmills,  where  he 
remained  over  night.  But  about  two  o'^clock  on  tlie  Sabbath 
morning,  five  horsemen  and  as  many  foot  came  and  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door  of  the  bam,  where  the  remaining  two  soldiers 
were  lying.  Supposing  it  to  be  their  comrade,  one  of  them  rose 
in  his  shirt  and  opened  the  door,  when  he  was  saluted  with — 
"  Come  out  you  damned  rogues,"  and  instantly  shot  through  the 
body.  He  fell  dead  upon  the  spot ;  the  other  alarmed  got  up, 
and  was  attempting  to  shut  the  door,  when  he  also  received  a 
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shot  which  wounded  him  on  the  thigh.  The  assassin  who  was  on 
horseback  dismounting,  seized  the  soldier  by  the  throat,  and  they 
struggled  together  till  another  of  the  rogues  came  up  and  knocked 
him  down.  While  he  lay  stupified  by  the  blow,  the  murderers 
went  off,  taking  with  them  all  the  arms  and  clothes  they  could 
find.  The  wounded  man  lingered  a  few  days,  and  expired.  The 
people  of  the  house  declared  their  ignorance  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, only  the  deceased  had  told  them  that  the  ruffian  who  shot 
him  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  John  Scarlet,  a  tinker ;  the  rest 
he  could  not  distinctly  see,  owing  to  the  darkness  and  his  own 
confusion.  Scarlet  was  a  notorious  rogue  who  roved  through 
the  country  with  several  women  he  called  his  wives,  and  who  some 
years  before  this  had  been  apprehended  as  a  vagabond,  and  gifted 
to  a  French  recruiting  oflScer,  but  had  contrived  to  raise  a  mutiny 
in  the  vessel  which  was  carrying  him  across  the  channel,  and  made 
his  escape ;  since  when  he  had  returned  to  his  old  avocation,  and 
was  one  of  the  gang  attending  Captain  Carstairs  when  Garret  was 
wounded.* 

Perhaps  nothing  places  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment in  a  more  disgracefiU  light  than  the  current  belief  which  per- 
vaded the  country,  that  they  were  implicated  in  this  foul  murder, 
at  least  that  they  were  capable  of  abetting  it,  although  it  be  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  perceive  what  advantage  they  could  reap  firora 
it.  All  their  proclamations  and  abuse  of  the  fanatics  availed 
nothing,  but  only  to  confirm  the  general  report  that  they  had  au- 
thorized the  assassination  merely  to  throw  additional  odium  on 
the  already  grievously  calumniated  wanderers.  The  heritors  of 
Ayrshire,  who  had  seen  their  country  devastated  when  there  was 
much  less  cause,  took  the  alarm,  and  despatched  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  Lord  Cochran,  and  Sir  John,  to  explain  the  state  of  the 

*  Mr  Lalng  (Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  97,)  considers  tbis  as  an  act  of  retaliation  on  the  port 
of  tlie  covenanters.  Of  this  I  cannot  see  any  credible  evidence.  The  limguiige  used 
hy  the  assassins  was  not  such  as  the  covenanters  would  have  employed,  nor  were  the 
persons  attacked  of  that  station  the  persecuted  would  have  deliberately  formed  any  de- 
sign of  destroying.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  soldiers  wore  the  objects  of  piivatc 
revenge,  and  were  wounded  by  some  rough  companions  of  their  own,  whom  their  insults 
had  irritated. 
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ciMiiitry,  and  to  express  their  detestation  of  the  deed.  The  armed 
field-meetings,  attended  by  numbers  of  the  commonalty,  had  in- 
creased on  th«  confines  of  their  own  and  the  neighbouring  shires, 
occasioned  they  alleged  by  a  few  unsound,  turbulent,  hotheaded 
preachers,  most  part  whereof  were  never  ministers  of  th«  church 
of  Scotland,  making  it  their  work  to  draw  people  to  separation 
and  schism  from  pure  ordinances,  and  instil  into  them  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  by  their  exhortations  and  doctrine. 

Unhappily,  the  contentions  among  the  persecuted  continued,  and 
a  root  of  bitterness  sprung  up  among  them,  which  produced  the 
most  lamentable  fruit.  Instead  of  dropping  minor  differences,  they 
seemed  to  set  a  higher  value  on  them  as  the  dangers  attendant  on 
holding  them  increased.  Paying  cess  and  hearing  the  indulged 
became  bars  to  fellowship  ;  and  Robert  Hamilton,  who  now  took 
the  lead,  publicly  forbade  any  of  the  corapliers  to  join  with  them 
or  bring  arms ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  Richard  Cameron 
got  them  to  forbear  proceeding  with  such  an  high  hand  at  such  a 
time  ;  but  although  he  smothered  these  heats  for  a  season,  there 
was  a  secret  heart-burning  left  which  he  could  not  extinguish. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  side  who  felt  most 
keenly,  even  when  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  may  have 
led  us  to  disapprove  of  their  too  rigid  particularity,  for  which  they 
themselves  suffered  so  severely.  At  all  events,  when  men  have 
evinced  the  purity  of  their  motives  by  their  disinterestedness  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  principles,  by  suffering  for  them  unto  the 
death,  it  becomes  those  who  are  sitting  at  ease,  and  not  exposed 
to  their  trials,  to  speak  and  write  very  tenderly  about  them. 

Oppressions  under  form  of  law  kept  pace  with  those  without 
it ; — if  the  mere  acts  of  men  in  place  can  be  called  in  any  sense 
legal  while  they  are  trampling  under  foot  the  constitutional  rights 
of  their  countrymen,  simply  because  these  men  happen  to  hold 
oflSces,  the  names  of  which  are  in  the  statute-book,  or  pervert  pos- 
session of  power,  a  proper  exercise  of  which  would  be  legal.  The 
council,  the  willing  slaves  of  the  clergy,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  story 
of  the  popish  plot  in  England  to  increase  their  severities  against 
field-preaching,  the  antipathy  at  which  ragod  with  every  sjmptom 
of  monomania  among  the  prclatic  hyp^^critci-.     They  issued  a 

2  X 
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fierce  proclamation  against  the  papists,  and  did  nothing  to  disturb 
their  increasing  numbers ;  but  they  nominated  an  especial  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  of  their  own  number,  to  meet  during  the  spring 
vacation,  to  whom  they  delegated  the  judicial  authority  of  the 
bench  and  the  active  duties  of  the  executive.  It  comprised  the 
two  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  with  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  any  three  to  be  a 
quorum  ;  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  had  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation allowing  him  to  reside  constantly  in  Edinburgh,  they  were 
always  certain  of  an  ecclesiastical  president  or  director.  They 
were  instructed  to  issue  orders  for  executing  the  laws  as  to  the 
public  peace,  particularly  those  against  conventicles ;  to  call  be- 
fore them  noted  delinquents,  secure  their  persons  and  examine 
them  upon  oath,  pronounce  sentences  and  decreets  against  the 
guilty,  and  issue  such  orders  as  they  should  find  necessary  to 
magistrates  and  officers  of  the  forces  ;  and  with  power  to  nomi- 
nate a  committee  of  themselves  by  turns,  to  perform  what  was 
committed  to  them,  or  call  the  council  upon  any  emergency ;  and 
the  whole  concluded  with  the  ominous  charge  to  use  diligence  in 
discovering  any  powder  or  lead  lately  brought  into  the  kingdom. 
On  the  report  of  this  committee  (May  1st),  the  council  ordered 
the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  commander-in-chief,  to  despatch  a  body 
of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  to  scour  the  country,  especially 
where  Welsh,  Cameron,  Kid,  or  Douglas  kept  their  conventicles ; 
to  apprehend  them  where  they  might  be  found  ;  and,  in  case  of 
resistance,  to  pursue  them  to  the  death,  and  declared  that  neither 
officers  nor  soldiers  should  be  called  in  question,  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally, for  the  same. 

Armed  with  such  powere  and  secured  by  such  indemnity,  it 
may  be  readily  supposed  what  ravages  would  be  committed  by  a 
banditti,  composed,  as  the  standing  army  of  that  day  in  Scotland 
was,  of  all  the  idle,  dissolute  reprobates  that  could  be  collected. 
These  roamed  through  the  country,  objects  of  hatred  and  dread 
to  the  humbler  ranks. 

The  commissioners  of  shires  and  sheriflT-deputes  were  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  middling  and  higher  classes,  whom  they  summoned 
to  their  courts,  and  plundered  and  imprisoned  if  they  appeared,  or 
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intercommuned  if  they  did  not.  The  cruelties  they  exercised 
upon  the  domestics  of  the  petty  heritors  who  were  forced  under 
hiding,  to  make  them  discover  the  haunts  of  their  relatives  or 
masters,  are  almost  incredible,  and  rivalled  the  tortures  of  the  in- 
quisition ;  beating  and  wounding  with  their  muskets  or  bayonets 
were  common,  and  burning  matches  were  often  applied  between 
the  fingers  to  extort  a  confession  from  these  faithful  confidents  of 
the  suspected.  When  the  honest,  industrious  tenantry  and  small 
farmers  were  ruined  by  fines,  their  houses  were  poinded,  and  them- 
selves turned  out  to  bear  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  nor 
dared  their  neighbours  either  shelter  or  sooth  them,  under  pain  of 
being  also  sent  to  wander  houseless  on  the  heath — reduced  to 
desperation  for  "  disobeying  the  discipline  of  the  church,^'  or 
"  wilfully  withdrawing  from  the  ordinary  meetings  for  divine 
worship,'*'' — it  would  not  have  been  at  all  wonderful  if  the  wander- 
ers had  perpetrated  the  horrible  deeds  of  which  they  were  falsely 
accused ;  nor  can  it  appear  strange,  when  every  avenue  to  relief 
was  shut  up,  that  they  should  take  whatever  methods  of  redressing 
their  wrongs  they  could  command ;  neither  was  it  conduct  un- 
precedented in  history,  their  seeking  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
most  violent,  lawless  persecutors,  of  whom  they  could  not  by  any 
legal  or  moderate  measures  get  free,  by  methods  which  were  not 
strictly  legal.  It  would  require  powerful  logic  to  convince  per- 
sons suffering  under  the  lash  of  distorted  laws,  that  they  were  in 
duty  bound  to  allow  their  persecutors  the  safety  and  privilege  of 
men  who  had  never  violated  law. 

But  the  death  of  Sharpe,  however  it  might  be  justified  or  ex- 
tenuated, was  altogether  accidental  at  the  time,  and  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  other  source  than  his  own  atrocious  tyranny.  His 
agents  were  extremely  active  in  Fife ;  for  the  numerous  conven- 
ticles held  in  his  own  diocese  particularly  annoyed  him.  One  of 
his  especial  "  familiars'*'*  was  William  Carmichael,  a  bankrupt  mer- 
chant, formerly  a  bailie  in  Edinburgh,  now  one  of  the  commis- 
missioners  for  suppressing  conventicles,  of  licentious  and  profli- 
gate habits,  consequently  greedy  of  money,  and  fit  for  any  vile 
job  to  procure  it.  His  enormities  had  rendered  him  an  object  of 
general  detestation,  but  his  excessive  exactions  had  ruined  many 
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respectable  heritors  and  tenants,  to  whom  he  was  become  parti- 
cularly obnoxious.  Several  of  these  individuals,  some  of  whom 
were  gentlemen  of  good  families,  interdicted  the  common  inter- 
course of  society,  and  hunted  like  wihl  beasts  on  the  mountain>?. 
detennined  to  take  personal  vengeance  on  this  vile  instrument  of 
their  unjust  suffering  ;*  and  for  this  purpose,  nine  of  them,  pretty 
early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  3d  of  May,  had  traversed  the 
fields  about  Cu))ar  for  a  considerable  time,  in  search  of  the  com- 
missioner, Avho  they  understood  was  hunting  on  the  moor  ;  but  a 
she])herd  had  informed  him  that  some  gentlemen  on  horseback 
were  inquiring  after  him  ;  and  he  not  being  very  anxious  to  en- 
counter them,  left  his  sport  abruptly,  and  returned  home. 

They  also,  tired  of  their  fruitless  search,  were  talking  about 
their  further  proceedings,  when  a  boy  came  from  Baldinny — 
Robert  Black^s  farm — and  said  the  goodwife  had  sent  him  to  sec 
how  they  had  sped.  They  told  him  they  had  missed  him,  and 
asked  in  return  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  three  of  their  number 
who  had  not  joined  them.  He  told  them  they  were  gone.  They 
desired  him  to  go  back  and  see  where  they  were  gone  to,  which 
he  did,  but  quickly  returning,  said — "  Gentlemen,  there  is  the 
bishop's  coach  ;  our  gudewife  desired  me  to  tell  you,'*''  which  tliey 
seeing  betwixt  Ceres  and  Blebo-hole,  said — ''  Truly  this  is  of 
God,  and  it  seemeth  that  God  hath  delivered  him  into  our  hands  ; 
let  us  not  draw  back  but  pursue."*^ 

Whereupon  all  agieed  to  follow ;  but  the  question  was  started, 
what  should  be  done  with  him  ?     "  I  will  not  move  one  foot  far- 


*  At  a  meeting  held  April  11,  "  at  John  Nickolson's  house,  coUer,  beside  Lathons, 
tlic  pcrsoHb  who  had  been  poinded  and  othcnvays  maltreated,  judged  it  their  duty  to 
take  some  course  with  Carinichacl  to  sairr  him  from  hU  cruel  oour»s  ;  and  advising 
Ijow  to  get  liim,  resolved  to  wait  on  liini  either  in  his  conaing  or  going  from  St  Andrcv>, 
or  oilier  pUuc  in  the  shire,  [he]  bcinj;  to  sit  in  all  the  judicatm-es  iu  the  shire,  for  tak- 
ing o>urse  Willi  tlic  honest  paity ;  and  they  resolved  to  fall  upon  him  at  St  Andrcur?, 
Some  objected,  what  if  he  should  bo  in  the  prelate's  house,  what  shoald  be  done  in 
such  a  case  ?  Whereupon  all  present  jud^'ed  duty  to  hang  both  over  the  post,  especi- 
ally the  bishoj),  it  being  by  many  of  the  Lonra  jieoplc  and  ministei-s  judged  a  diili 
long  dure,  nd  t«»  biillVr  such  a  peison  to  live,  who  had  shed  and  was  shedding,'  soniuth 
ol  the  bloo<l  of  the  saints,  and  knowiri;:  that  other  worthy  Christians  had  uscii  mcann 
to  j,ct  him  upon  the  road  before/'— KuskIPs  Account,  p.  110. 
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tlicr/'  saul  George  Fleming,  "  for  if  wc  spare  his  life  our  hazard 
sliall  be  no  less,  and  likewise  his  cruelty  shall  be  greater ;  surely 
we  have  a  clear  call  to  execute  God*'s  justice  upon  him,  now  when 
in  such  a  capacity.  So  said  several  others.  Hackston  of  Rath- 
illet  opposed  the  shedding  of  blood ;  and  besides,  he  thought  it 
was  an  act  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  nation  and  the  church, 
and  what  required  much  greater  deliberation.  James  Russell, 
who  writes  the  account,  said  "  it  had  been  born  in  upon  his  spirit 
some  days  before  in  prayer,  that  the  Lord  would  employ  him  in 
some  piece  of  service  or  it  was  long,  and  that  there  would  be 
some  great  man  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  kirk  of  God  cut  off." 
"  He  was  forced  to  devote  himself  to  God,  and  enter  in  a  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord,  and  renewed  all  his  former  vows  and  engage- 
ments against  papists,  prelates,  indulgences,  and  all  that  was  ene- 
mies to  the  work  of  God  and  opposed  the  flourishing  of  Christ'^s 
kingdom ;  and  that  he  should  not  refuse  nor  draw  back  whenever 
the  Lord  should  call  him  to  act  for  him,  as  far  as  the  Lord  should 
enable  him  and  give  him  strength,  though  there  should  be  never 
so  much  seeming  hazard."*' 

After  alluding  to  the  case  of  Mitchell,  he  was  asked  what  they 
should  do  with  the  bishop.  He  replied,  he  durst  not  but  exe- 
cute the  jiLstice  of  God  upon  him  "  for  the  innocent  blood  he 
had  shed."  William  Danziel  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  Then 
they  all  with  one  consent  urged  Rathillet  to  command  them  that 
they  might  not  delay.*  Rathillet  declined.  "  The  Lord,"  he 
said,  "  was  his  witness,  he  was  willing  to  venture  all  he  had  for 
the  interest  of  Christ,  yet  he  durst  not  lead  them  on  to  that  ac- 
tion, there  being  a  known  prejudice  betwixt  the  bishop  and  him, 
which  would  mar  the  glory  of  the  action  ;  for  it  would  be  imputed 
to  his  particular  revenge,  and  that  God  was  his  witness  he  did 
nothing  on   that  account;  but  he  would  not  hinder  them  from 


*  The  names  of  the  persons  present  M'crc — David  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  John  Bal- 
four of  Kinloch,  James  Russell  in  Kettle,  George  Fleming  in  Dalbathie,  Andrew  Hen- 
derson, Alexander  Hinderson  in  Kilbrachmont,  William  Danziel  in  Caddam,  James, 

Alexander,    and  George   Balfour  in   Gilston,   Thomas   Ncbs  in  P ,   and  Andrew 

Guillau,  weaver  in  Balmeriuock,  who  had  been  put  out  of  Dundee  for  not  hearing  of 
tho  curate. — Russcirs  Account  of  Archbishop  Sharpens  Death,  p.  Ill,  112. 
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what  Ood  had  called  them  to,  and  that  he  would  not  leave  them.*" 
On  hearing  this,  John  Balfour  cried  out — "  Gentlemen  !  follow 
me  ! ''     Immediately  they  all  set  off  at  the  gallop  across  the  hills 
for  Magus  moor.    James  Russell  outrode  the  others ;  and  seeing 
the  bishop,  who  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  was  looking  out  at  the 
door,  cast  away  his  cloak,  and  cried  "  Judas  be  taken.*"     The 
bishop  screamed  violently  to  the  coachman — *'  Drive  !  drive  ! 
drive ! "     The  coachman  drove  furiously,  endeavouring  to  keep 
off  the  pursuer  by  striking  his  horse  with  his  whip,  on  which 
Russel  fired,  and  called  to  his  companions  to  come  up.     They 
throwing  away  their  cloaks,  put  their  horses  to  the  speed,  and 
kept  firing  at  the  coach,  several  shots  passing  through  it.     One 
of  the  servants  having  cocked  his  carabine,  was  about  to  fire  when 
Alexander  Henderson  gripped  him  by  the  neck,  threw  him  down, 
and  pulled  it  out  of  his  hand.     Andrew  Henderson  outran  the 
coach  and  struck  the  horse  in  the  iace  with  his  sword.     Russell 
at  the  same  time  ordered  the  postilion  to  stand,  which  he  revising, 
he  struck  him  on  the  face,  dismounted  him,  and  cut  the  traces  of 
the  coach,  which  stopped  it  till  the  rest  came  up. 

They  found  the  bishop  in  the  coach  with  his  daugliter,  both 
unhurt,  though  several  shots  had  passed  through  the  carriage. 
Opening  the  door,  Russell,  who  took  the  lead,  again  desired  him 
to  come  out,  that  no  prejudice  might  befidl  his  daughter,  whom 
they  would  not  willingly  hurt.  He  still  hesitated,  protesting  that 
he  never  wronged  any  of  them.  Russell  declared  before  the  Lord 
that  it  was  no  particular  interest,  nor  yet  for  any  wrong  that  he 
had  done  to  him,  but  because  he  had  betrayed  the  church,  like 
Judas,  and  for  eighteen  years  had  wrung  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  saints.  John  Balfour,  on  horseback,  said — "  God  is  our 
witness,  it  is  not  for  any  wrong  thou  hast  done  to  me,  nor  yet  for 
any  fear  of  what  thou  couldest  do  to  me,  but  because  thou  hast 
been  a  murderer  of  many  a  poor  soul  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
a  betrayer  of  the  church,  and  an  open  enemy  and  persecutor  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  members,  whose  blood  thou  hast  shed  like 
water  on  the  earth,  and  therefore  thou  shalt  die  T**  and  fired  a 
pistol.  James  Russell  desired  him  the  third  time  to  come  forth, 
and  prepare  for  death,  judgment,  and  eternity.    The  bishop  said, 
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"  Save  my  life,  and  I  will  save  yours."*^  The  other  replied,  "  I 
know  it  is  neither  in  your  power  to  save  us  or  to  kill  us ;  and  I 
again  declare,  it  is  not  for  any  particular  feud  of  quarrel  I  have 
at  you  which  moves  me  to  this  attempt,  but  for  the  blood  shed, 
not  only  after  Pentland,  but  several  times  since,  and  for  your  per- 
jury and  shedding  the  blood  of  Mr  James  Mitchell,  and  having 
a  hand  in  the  death  of  James  Learmont,  which  crimes  cry  with  a 
loud  voice  to  Heaven  for  vengeance ;  and  we  are  this  day  to  exe- 
cute it,''  and  thrust  his  shabel  at  him.  He  then  offered  money. 
"  Thy  money  perish  with  thee,''  was  the  reply ;  and  one  of  the 
company  remarked,  "  seeing  there  have  been  so  many  lives  taken 
for  him,  for  which  their  is  no  sign  of  repentance,  we  will  not  be 
innocent  if  any  more  be  taken  that  way."  Another  wounded  him 
with  a  sword,  and  he  cried,  "  Fy,  fy,  I  am  gone." 

Being  called  to  come  out  of  the  coach,  "  I  am  gone  already," 
he  said,  "  what  need  more."  He  was  desired  to  pray ;  but,  turn- 
ing towards  the  captain,  he  said,  "  Save  my  life ;  for  God's  sake, 
save  my  life  !  save  my  life  ! "  offering  him  money,  and  promising 
to  lay  down  his  Episcopal  function.  He  told  him  he  had  shown 
no  mercy,  and  needed  expect  none.  Seeing  Rathillet  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  crept  on  his  hands  and  his  knees  towards  him,  saying, 
"  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  will  protect  me."  Mr  Hack- 
ston  said,  "  I  shall  never  lay  a  hand  on  you,"  and  retired  a  little. 
He  then  turned  to  the  others,  and  piteously  entreated  that  they 
would  save  the  life  of  an  old  man,  and  he  would  obtain  them  a 
remission.  Balfour  told  him  they  could  not  spare  him  ;  and  if 
he  would  not  call  on  God,  they  knew  what  to  do. 

His  daughter  attempted  to  interpose,  as  she  had  done  before, 
between  her  father  and  his  antagonists,  when  Andrew  Guillan 
kept  her  back,  to  secure  her  from  hurt  or  danger.  She  fell  on 
her  knees,  and,  weeping  bitterly,  joined  her  entreaties  with  those 
of  her  lather.  Guillan  also  pleaded  for  his  life  ;  but  it  was  now 
impossible  for  them  to  listen  to  any  supplication.  The  bishop 
was  a  man  whose  most  sacred  oaths  could  not  be  trusted ;  and, 
to  save  their  own  lives,  they  were  under  the  cruel  necessity  of 
taking  his.  Another  volley  of  shot  was  their  answer  to  his  sup- 
plications, and  he  fell  back  and  lay  as  dead.     They  then  went  off 
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a  little ;  and  his  daughter  attempting  to  raise  him,  exclaimed — 
"  Oh  I  there  is  life  in  him  yet ;''''  which  they  hearing  returned 
and  James  Russell  "  hakcd  his  head  in  pieces.**^  His  daughter, 
the  miserable  spectatress  of  this  sad  event,  cursed  him,  and  called 
him  a  bloody  murderer.  He  answered,  they  were  not  murderers, 
for  they  were  sent  to  execute  God's  vengeance  on  him. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  the  unfortunate  primate,  they 
went  to  the  coach,  and  took  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  trunk,  which 
upon  opening,  they  found  contained  only  his  daughter'^s  clothes, 
and  left  untouched,  but  took  from  another  a  little  box  and  all  the 
papers  they  could  find.*  They  likewise  disarmed  his  attendants, 
five  in  number,  and  carried  away  their  arms.  It  was  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  though  this  tragedy  was  acted  at  noon,  in  broad 
day,  and  parties  of  soldiers  wxre  constantly  patrolling  the  country, 
along  with  numbers  of  sheriff-officers'  underlings  and  the  arch- 
bishop's own  numerous  myrmidons ;  yet  the  actors  were  not  in- 
terrupted in  their  performance,  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  suffer 
for  the  part  they  played.  Two  only,  who  were  present  as  spec- 
tators, were  executed,  and  one  of  them,  the  poor  weaver  GuiUan. 
had  been  called,  most  unexpectedly  on  liis  part,  to  hold  the  horses. 

Among  the  papers  were  found — ^a  gift  of  non-entries  of  several 
gentlemen's  estates  in  Fife  and  elsewhere,  with  instructions  and 
informations  how  to  prosecute  in  order  to  turn  the  present  pos- 
sessors out  of  the  lands  ;  the  patent  of  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld 
in  favour  of  Mr  Andrew  Bruce,  archdeacon  of  St  Andrews; 
several  presentations  to  churches  of  which  the  king  was  patron ; 
instructions  to  conjunct-deputies ;  and  new  gifts  of  the  heritors 
fines. 

Sharpc,  when  he  met  his  fate,  was  returning  home  from  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  had  been  arranging  matters  for  heating  the  fiery 
furnace  yet  seven  times  hotter,  previously  to  his  going  to  court, 

*  '*  They  took  nothing  from  him  but  his  tobacco-box  and  Bible  and  a  few  papers. 
With  these  they  went  to  a  barn  near  by.  Upon  the  opening  of  his  tobacco-box,  a  living 
humming-bee  flew  out.  Tins  cither  Rathillct  or  Balfour  called  his  familiar ;  and  some 
in  the  company,  not  understanding  the  terra,  they  explained  it  to  be  a  devil.  In  the  box 
were  a  pair  of  pistol  ball,  parings  of  nails,  some  worsted  or  silk,  and  some  say  a  paper 
with  some  characters,  but  that  is  uncertain." — Russell's  Account,  &c.  p.  421,  note. 
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and  had  there  drawn  out  a  proclamation  afterwards  issued,  which, 
had  it  been  known,  would  have  justified  the  cxtremest  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  proscribed,  persecuted  wanderers,  even  had  he 
not  previously  placed  himself  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 
By  it,  whoever  should  go  with  any  arms  to  field-meetings,  were 
to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitoi's  ;  and  lest  any  should  suppose, 
from  the  rigour  used  against  such  as  went  to  conventicles  in  arms, 
that  there  was  any  intention  to  slacken  the  prosecutions  against 
other  field-conventicles,  all  judges  and  officers  were  required  to 
put  all  former  laws  and  commands  in  rigorous  execution,  even 
against  those  who  frequented  field-meetings  without  arms,  repeat- 
ing as  the  reason  of  such  severity,  the  foul  and  absurd  calumny 
"  that  those  meetings  do  certainly  tend  to  the  ruin  and  reproach 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  introduction  of  popery  and 
heresy,  the  subversion  of  monarchy,  and  the  contempt  of  all 
laws  and  government." 

Thus  fell  James  Sharpe,  Archbishop. of  St  Andrews,  Primate 
of  Scotland,  a  man  universally  detested  by  those  whom  he  had 
deserted  and  betrayed,  and  not  much  regarded  by  those  to  whose 
ranks  he  had  gone  over.  He  has  left  a  memory  and  a  fate  as 
woful  beacons  to  religious  turncoats,  who  assume  and  relinquish 
the  garb  of  a  profession  for  secular  purposes,  without  feeling  the 
influence  or  experiencing  the  consolations  of  real  religion,  who 
find  the  road  disappointment  and  the  end  death. 

Not  less  remarkable  was  the  escape  of  Mr  William  Veitch, 
who  had  been  marked  out  to  die  by  the  primate.  Having  been 
denounced  for  being  present  at  Pentland,  although  he  had  not 
been  there,  he  retired  to  Northumberland,  where  he  had  resided 
with  his  family  for  several  years,  exercising  his  ministry  with  great 
success  among  a  numerous  congregation  at  Harnam-hall,  whence 
he  removed  to  Stauntin-hall  in  1677,  where  he  remained  till  Jan- 
uary this  year,  when  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  about  eight  o'*clock 
in  the  morning,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  he  was  brought  before  a  committee  of  the  council, 
whereof  Sharpe  was  preses.  As  he  was  coming  along  the  pave- 
ment, the  Earl  of  Mark's  gentleman  came  to  him  from  his  master, 
desiring  him  to  give  the  archbishop  his  titles,  as  that  would  likely 

2  Y 
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prevail  much  with  the  bishop  for  his  liberty.  Veitch  sending  his 
service  to  the  Earl,  answered  that  he  was  resolved  to  act  according 
to  his  light.  The  orders  from  the  king  to  the  council  were,  that 
they  should  proceed  against  him  with  all  diligence,  according  to 
the  utmost  severity  of  law,  his  majesty  being  fully  resolved  to  put 
it  strictly  in  execution,  in  order  "  to  dash  the  groundless  hopes 
of  knaves  and  fools,  who  expected  a  toleration  !  *"  The  arch- 
bishop put  many  questions  to  him  to  see  if  he  could  ensnare  him, 
which  were  urged  by  Paterson,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  one  of 
which  was — "  Have  you  taken  the  covenant  .?^  He  answered, 
'^  All  that  see  me  at  this  honourable  board  may  easily  perceive 
that  I  was  not  capable  to  take  the  covenant  when  you  and  the 
other  ministers  of  Scotland  tendered  it.'*''  At  this  the  whole  com- 
pany fell  a  laughing,  which  nettled  the  bishop.  "  But,'*''  says  he, 
"  did  you  never  take  the  covenant  since  .'*"  To  which  he  replied, 
"  I  judge  myself  obliged  to  covenant  away  myself  to  God,  and 
frequently  to  renew  it.'*''  At  which  Paterson  stood  up  and  said — 
"  My  lord,  you  will  get  no  good  of  this  man ;  he  is  all  for  eva- 
sions. But,"  said  he,  "  was  you  not  at  Pentland  fight  ?"  To 
which  he  replied,  "If  you  will  give  me  power  and  liberty  to  seek 
witnesses  to  prove  it,  I  was  alibi,  having  been  all  that  night  and 
morning  at  Edinburgh.''' 

Being  put  out  a  considerable  time,  he  was  called  in  again  ;  and 
the  bishop  said — "  Hear  your  confession  read."  They  had  inter- 
lined many  sentences  to  make  him  a  criminal,  which,  when  he 
heard  read,  he  denied  that  he  had  spoken,  and  refused  to  sub- 
scribe. "  What!"  said  the  bishop,  "will  you  not  subscribe 
your  own  confession  ?"  "  Not  I,""  said  the  prisoner,  "  unless 
you  write  it  in  minido^  witliout  your  additions."  At  which  tlicy 
appeared  rather  irritated,  till  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  after  some 
conversation  with  the  others  across  the  table,  said,  "  My  lord  St 
Andrews,  cause  write  it  in  launJo  to  the  young  man."  It  was 
then  fairly  written  out,  and  he  subscribed  it;  but  it  wao  found 
not  to  contain  any  thing  on  which  they  could  found  a  criminal 
charge,  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  only  viilanous  attempt  against  his 
life.     A  letter  was  brought  from  the  king  to  turn  him  over  to  the 
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Justiciary,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  warrant  for  his  execution. 
He  himself  had  written  to  Lauderdale,  who  was  his  own  relation 
and  a  professed  friend,  to  give  force  to  which  some  ladies  obtained 
a  letter  from  Archbishop  Paterson  to  the  Duke  in  his  favour ; 
and  his  brother  Sir  William  brought  it  open  and  read  it  to  Mr 
Veitch.  It  was  directed  to  Dr  Hicks,  the  Duke'^s  chaplain,  to 
present,  which  was  done  accordingly ;  but  when  an  answer  was 
called  for.  Hicks  showed  a  letter  he  had  received  per  post,  forbid- 
ding him  to  present  it  I  Fortunately  for  the  prisoner  a  represen- 
tation of  his  case  was  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  by  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir)  Gilbert  Elliot,  which  he  had  brought  from  Scot- 
land, containing  the  sentiments  both  of  English  and  Scottish 
lawyers,  all  of  them  declaring  the  illegality  of  the  procedure 
against  him  in  both  kingdoms.  The  Earl  having  shown  it  to 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  several  other  per- 
sons of  rank,  they  concurred  with  him  in  petitioning  the  king  to 
send  him  back  to  England  that  he  might  be  tried  there,  because 
he  was  a  naturalized  English  subject  from  his  long  residence,  and 
the  law  had  been  violated  by  his  seizure ;  it  would  destroy  men's 
confidence  in  their  protection.  But  all  the  answer  made  by  the 
tyrant  was  a  profane  scoff,  uttered  in  the  language  of  his  proper 
prototype — "  I  have  written  with  my  own  hand  to  execute  him ; 
and  what  I  have  written,  I  have  written."  Upon  this  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  told  his  majesty,  that,  seeing  the  petition  of  so  many 
of  the  greatest  peers  in  England  now  standing  before  him,  for  a 
thing  so  just  and  equitable,  could  not  be  granted,  the  new  parlia- 
ment for  inquiring  into  the  popish  plot  was  now  sitting  down,  and 
no  person  that  they  found  guilty,  presbyterian  or  other,  should 
escape  death,  if  the  parliament  would  take  his  advice  and  the 
lords  now  before  the  king ;  and  then  his  majesty  should  have 
pears  for  plums. 

On  leaving  his  majesty,  the  Earl  sent  his  servant  to  Mr  Elliot, 
who  was  in  waiting  for  the  result,  and  who  immediately  on  learn- 
ing it  went  to  the  door  of  the  parliament-house  and  distributed 
copies  of  the  petition  to  each  of  the  lords  as  tlicy  went  in.  Shaftes- 
bury himself  followed  ;  and  finding  their  loidslijps  busy  reading 
it,  asked  ^^hat  they  read  ;  «nnd  being  told,  replied — '*  O,  niv  lords', 
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is  that  the  text  ?  Come,  I'll  give  you  the  sennon  upon  it  ;*"  and 
explained  the  minister'*s  case,  which  induced  many  of  them  to 
say,  if  that  be  truly  so,  well  pass  an  order  immediately  when  we 
sit  down  for  his  remanding.  A  Tory  lord  seeing  the  impression 
thus  made,  taking  the  petition  in  his  hand,  went  instantly  to  the 
king,  and  begged  his  majesty  to  consider  that  this  was  not  his 
sixteen  years'*  old  parliament,  and  he  knew  not  what  they  would 
do ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  him  on  so  mean  an  account  to  set 
two  kingdoms  by  the  ears  :  therefore  he  begged  that  he  would 
presently  send  for  Lauderdale  to  despatch  an  express  to  Scotland, 
and  he  would  report  it  to  the  lords  to  take  them  off  their  pro- 
posed measure  ;  which  was  done.  And  this  order  to  stop  pro- 
ceedings was  received  by  the  Justice-General  Tarbet,  as  he  was 
entering  the  Parliament  Close  to  open  the  court,  where  Veitch 
would  have  inevitably  been  condemned ;  instead  of  which,  the 
court  was  dissolved  and  the  prisoner  remanded  to  prison. 

His  deliverance  from  jail  shows  the  low  arts  to  which  court- 
intrigue  sometimes  subjects  great  men.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
took  an  interest  in  Veitch.  The  Duke  of  York  was  instigated  by 
his  priests  against  him,  on  account  of  his  weight  as  an  eminent  op- 
ponent of  popery  in  the  borders,  where  the  emissaries  of  Rome  were 
numerous  and  active.  Lauderdale  disliked  Monmouth  as  a  rival, 
and  attached  himself  to  York  ;*  and  so  wonderfully  are  events  in 
providence  arranged,  that  causes  sometimes  produce  effects  the  very 
opposite  to  those  we  would  most  naturally  expect.  Lauderdale^s 
dislike  to  Monmouth  effected  the  release  of  Veitch — a  measure 
which  Monmouth  had  desired  and  solicited  in  vain,  and  which 
York  had  so  willingly  and  so  successfully  resisted.  Lord  Stair,  as 
he  afterwards  told  Mr  Veitch,  having  the  draught  of  his  sentence 
of  banishmenff"  in  his  pocket,  happened  to  visit  Lauderdale  that 
week  Monmouth  took  post  from  Scotland,  and  that  his  spy  had 


*  The  unfortunate  Monmouth,  who  possessed  a  kind  and  feeling  disposition,  was 
constantly  watched  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  feared  and  hated  him  in  proportion  S5 
he  was  loved  hy  the  English  nation.  Certainly  at  one  time  that  nation  looked  for\i'ani 
with  fond  expectation  to  his  succession.  Lauderdale  also  had  spies  around  the  Incklos 
prince  during  the  time  he  ^n'as  in  Scotland. 

t  From  Scotland  to  England  ! — a  strange  banishment  a  southron  wo«ld  think  I 
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Bent  him  an  account  of  what  Monmouth  had  said  "when  he  rose 
from  the  council-table  respecting  the  relief  of  Mr  Veitch  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  kinpf.     Lauderdale  giving  this  letter  to  Stair  to 
read,  he  says,  "  Now,  my  lord,  Monmouth  is  upon  his  way,  and  is 
like  to  relieve  this  prisoner,  I  think  it  were  best  for  your  lordship 
to  send  for  the  king^s  advocate  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  who  are 
here,  and  we  will  get  the  sentence  of  banishment  out  of  the  king- 
dom passed  upon  him  before  Monmouth  come  up ;  and  if  the 
king  have  any  scruple  about  it,  his  advocate  and  the  other  lords 
will  clear  liim  thereanent.     This  will  be  for  our  credit,  and  stop 
the  mouths  of  all  in  Scotland  who  reflect  on  our  severity ;  and  if 
he  come  and  do  it,  the  dirt  will  lie  upon  us."*'     To  which  Lauder- 
dale replied — "  On  my  conscience,  we  will  do  it,  and  Monmouth 
shall  not  have  the  honour  and  credit  of  it.     Well  send  for  the 
lords  instantly,  and  tell  the  king  a  new  story  that  will  make  him 
do  it  ;'*''  which  they  did  ;  the  king  superscribing  and  Lauderdale 
subscribing  the  new  sentence,  and  also  an  order  from  the  king  to 
his  council  to  put  the  same  in  execution  upon  sight.     Stair  then 
sent  for  Mr  Elliot  the  prisoner''s  agent,  and  delivered  it  to  him.* 
On  the  same  day  qn  which  Sharpe  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ac- 
cumulated guilt,  Andrew  Aytoun,  younger  of  Inchdairney — char- 
acterized by  the  venerable  Wodrow  as  an  excellent  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  the  blessing  of  early  piety,  and  who  when  at  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer 
— was  wantonly  murdered  by  a  soldier  belonging  to  one  of  those 
parties  ordered  to  scour  Fife  in  consequence  of  the  primate's 
death.     lie  had  been  very  active  in  procuring  Presbyterian  min- 
isters to  preach  the  gospel,  instead  of  the  worthless  incumbents 
who  prostituted  the  sacred  office  in  Fife ;  and  for  this,  when  little 
more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  intercommuned,  forced 
to  quit  his  father'*s  house,  and  seek  refuge  with  some  of  his  rela- 
tions in  Morayshire.     While  there,  Mr  Walter  Denvon  was  sent 
south  a  prisoner.     Inchdairney  followed  ;  and  gathering  some  of 
his  young  acquaintances  in  Fife,  resolutely  rescued  the  good  man. 
After  this  exploit,  he  continued  lurking  in  his  father's  house 

•  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  pp.  112,  114. 
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till  the  3d  of  May,  vrhere  he  dined  with  the  minister  who  gave 
Wodrow  the  information.     They  parted  about  two  oVlock,  nei- 
ther of  them  having  heard  any  thing  of  the  bishop's  catastrophe. 
Thence  young  Inchdaimey  went  to  Lady  Murdocaimie,  his  aunt^s 
house.     When  not  far  from  Auchtermuchty,  he  saw  a  party  of 
horse  riding  furiously  on  the  Cupar  road,  and  quickened  his  pace 
to  escape  them.     The  officer  of  the  troop  ordered  one  of  his  men 
to  pursue,  which  he  did ;  and  firing  struck  Inchdamie'*s  horse ; 
then  firing  again,  mortally  wounded  himself,  two  musket  balls — 
for  it  was  double  shotted — passing  through  his  body.    The  bleed- 
ing youth  could  with  difficulty  keep  his  seat  till  he  reached  a 
house  not  far  oflT,  where  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  notice  sent  to  Sir 
John  Aytoun  of  Aytoun,  a  relation  of  his  own,  whose  seat  was 
quite  near,  who  immediately  came,  having  first  despatched  a  ser- 
vant to  Cupar  to  fetch  a  surgeon.     The  commander  of  the  party, 
however,  probably  anticipating  such  a  message,  had,  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  given  orders  that  no  surgeon  should  leave  the 
place  without  his  permission ;  and  when  applied  to,  he  sent  some 
of  his  soldiers  to  bring  the  wounded  gentleman  prisoner  to  Cupar. 
When  they  came,  Sir  John  Aytoun  represented  the  inhumanity 
of  carrying  any  person  in  his  situation  three  miles,  and  offered  bail 
or  to  entertain  them  till  surgical  aid  was  procured ;  but  nothing 
could  prevail.     He  was  placed  upon  one  of  their  horses,  and  hur- 
ried immediately  away.     Through  loss  of  blood,  he  fainted  four 
times  upon  the  road.    When  he  arrived,  the  magistrates  of  Cupar 
allowed  him  to  be  carried  to  an  inn,  where  he  languished  till  next 
day  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  died  in  much  serenity  and  peace. 
His  parents  were  with  him,  and  saw  him  die.     The  person  who 
murdered  him  is  said  to  have  been  a  relation  of  his  own,  who 
came  to  him  when  he  was  dying  and  entreated  his  forgiveness, 
which  he  frankly  gave,  accompanying  it  with  serious  exhortations ; 
but  the  unhappy  man,  some  years  after,  died  in  great  agony  of 
mind,  reproaching  himself  with  the  deed. 


■on; 
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Outrages  of  tho  soldici7«»»Di8senBion8  among  the  perBecute<L,«»Commotion8  in  the 
Weflt^^Ruthcrglcn  dcclaratioi]^«3iBing  of  the  Presbytcrion&i^^kinuish  at  Druin- 
clog..^Royal  troops  retire  to  Edinburgk...^Divi9ion8  among  the  Prcabytcrians*^ 
Arrival  of  MonmoutK»«3attle  of  BothMroU  Bridge. 

Mattebs  were  now  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis,  especially  in  the 
west  country.  The  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery  increased  by 
indulgence ;  and  after  they  had,  through  the  accurate  intelligence 
of  the  incumbents,  pillaged  every  intercommuned  or  recusant  in- 
habitant worth  plundering,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  their 
insatiable  greed  did  not  spare  the  conformist  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. Money  was  their  great  object ;  and  when  they  could  not 
obtain  that,  they  vented  their  rage  upon  the  property  they  could 
not  carry  off.  In  some  places,  they  thrashed  out  the  corn  and 
threw  it  into  the  stream,  and  took  the  meal  and  trode  it  in  the 
dunghill ;  in  others,  they  set  fire  to  the  stacks,  and  if  there  were 
any  grain  in  the  garner,  cast  it  into  the  flames,  while  they  rioted 
on  all  the  stock  or  whatever  edibles  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  In  this  indiscriminate  pillage,  many  suffered  who  made  no 
great  pretensions  to  religion,  and  who,  without  that  gi-and  coun- 
teracting principle,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  patiently 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods  by  military  ruffians.  These,  from 
motives  of  self-interest,  were  led  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Presbyterians,  in  defence  of  their  national  rights  and  to  avenge 
their  civil  oppressions. 
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The  small  armed  conventicles  finding  it  hazardous  to  meet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  garrisons,  withdrew  to  more  retired 
situations,  and  assembled  in  greater  numbers,  while  their  discus- 
sions involved  the  general  principles  of  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  the 
more  isolated  question  of  their  right  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  The  constant  harassings  they  met  with  from  the  soldiers 
in  going  to  or  coming  from  the  meetings,  who  being  pre-pardoned 
for  whatever  outrage  they  might  commit,  were  restrained  by  no 
motive  but  fear,  obliged  them  to  keep  as  much  and  as  long  toge- 
^ther  as  they  could.  Their  little  parties  gradually  approximated 
each  other  ;  and  all  converging  towards  one  focus,  they  at  length 
mustered  a  formidable  body ;  but  not  all  of  one  mind. 

Ministers  who  wished  to  pursue  moderate  measures,  laboured 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
mental  struggles  and  outward  difficulties  of  these  worthies  from 
the  account  which  Mr  Blackadder  gives  of  himself  at  this  time. 
He  ventured  to  preach  at  Fala-moor,  in  Livingston,  on  the  last 
Sabbath  of  May  this  year,  which  happened  to  be  the  day  before 
Drumclog,  though  neither  he  nor  the  people  knew  of  it.  His 
subject  led  him  to  speak  of  defensive  arms ;  but  in  handling  it, 
it  appeared  he  had  by  no  means  given  satisfaction.  Contrasting 
their  spiritual  with  their  military  preparations  for  their  meetings, 
he  proceeded  : — "  When  you  come  forth  with  swords  in  your 
hands  to  defend  the  worship  of  God,  it  is  well ;  but  whatever  you 
endeavour  with  your  hostile  weapons,  I  would  have  you  trust  little 
to  them.^  And  he  exhorted  them  to  put  their  confidence  in  God 
rather  than  in  their  own  instruments  of  war. 

After  sermon,  some  honest  men  came  to  him  as  thev  used  to 
do.  They  were  on  their  way  westward,  having  heard  the  rumour 
of  their  friends  combining  in  arms.  He  perceived  them  looking 
angry  and  discontented-like.  "  We  fear,  sir,  you  have  discou- 
raged the  people  by  not  putting  them  more  forward  to  appear  in 
anns.  They  needed  a  word  of  exhortation  and  upstirring,  and 
not  to  cool  their  zeal  as  you  have  done.''  "  I  do  not,"  said  he, 
"  condemn  honest  endeavours  to  redress  your  wrongs  ;  I  should 
be  the  first  in  cases  where  there  is  clearness  to  stand  up  and  defend 
the  gospel ;  but  I  fear  forwardness  without  deliberation."     His 
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conscientious  bearers  and  he,  upon  some  further  conference,  came 
to  a  better  understanding ;  but  he  adds — "  About  this  time  there 
were  several  people  more  froward  than  godly,  prudent,  or  charit- 
able, who  upbraided  ministers  that  thej  did  not  press  the  people 
more,  or  preach  so  and  so,  according  to  their  mind ;  but  little  did 
they  consider,  how  much  ministers  were  difficulted  to  give  advice 
therein,  perceiving  the  case  so  intricate  for  want  of  clearness ;  yet 
the  few  who  stickled  underhand  still  continued  to  meddle,  so  that 
poor  people  were  put  to  great  uncertainty,  and  knew  not  how  to 
behave ;  their  consciences  were  tortured ;  their  hearts  grieved  ;• 
and  their  spirits  fretted.  But  the  council  still  furious  to  sup- 
press their  meetings  by  sending  forces  from  time  to  time  to  dissi- 
pate them  and  take  prisoners,  was  the  main  cause  why  they  went 
forth  in  arms ;  otherwise  the  would  not,  if  their  rulers  had  not 
by  their  violent  persecution  provoked  them  to  that  necessity. 

^*  Though  unable  from  indisposition  himself,  he  hindered  none 
from  appearing  in  arms  who  were  clear  and  in  capacity  to  assist, 
although  he  was  much  jumbled  in  his  own  mind  anent  that  par- 
ticular ;  and  used  to  say,  both  before  and  after,  he  did  not  see  a 
call  for  rising  so  clear  as  he  could  like.  Though  he  always  rever- 
enced the  providence  of  the  rising,  and  approved  honest  designs, 
yet  his  opinion  was,  that  the  Lord  called  for  a  testimony  by  suf- 
fering rather  than  outward  deliverance.^* 

Other  equally  excellent  men  considered  the  question  to  be. 
Whether  shall  we  consent  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  being 
suppressed  altogether,  or  shall  we  assert  it  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  ?  With  regard  to  civil  liberty,  there  could  be  no  dispute. 
Where  it  is  concerned,  the  question  comes  shortly  to  this,  when 
tyranny  reigns  triumphant,  ''  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  rational 
prospect  of  success  in  resistance  ?  '*'*  But  here  the  question  was. 
Is  it  our  duty  with  or  without  a  prospect  of  success,  to  lift  up  our 
testimony  against  the  iniquity  of  the  times  ?  nay,  should  there  be 
only  a  prospect  of  sealing  it  with  our  blood  ?  And  they  hesitated 
not  to  reply  in  the  a&mative ;  and  the  first  rencounter  seemed 
to  set  the  stamp  of  wisdom  to  this  resolve,  but  whether  more  pro- 
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pitious  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  has  been  thought  proble- 
matical ;  and  of  this  opinion  were  the  most  influential  of  the  per- 
sons who  directed  the  operations  of  the  great  western  meeting. 

This  meeting,  obliged  for  mutual  protection  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  army,  were  guilty  of  no  acts  of  hostility,  but  their 
formidable  front  alarmed  the  soldiers,  who  reported  to  the  coun- 
cil, with  many  exaggerations,  the  frequency  and  the  force  of  those 
rendezvouses  of  rebellion.  These  produced  more  severe  instruc- 
tions for  the  soldiers  to  act  with  greater  promptness ;  and  thus 
both  sides  stood  as  it  were  ready  prepared  for  conflict  in  the  mu- 
tual apprehensions  entertained  of  each  other.  At  this  juncture, 
the  ultra-covenanters  were  headed  by  Robert  Hamilton,  brother 
to  the  Laird  of  Preston,  who,  whatever  might  be  his  abilities  for 
theological  controversy,  possessed  none  of  the  commanding  powers 
necessary  for  directing  the  movements  of  men  maddened  by  op- 
pression, and  driven  by  the  denial  of  every  legitimate  mode  of 
redress,  to  the  ultimate  resort  of  a  brave  people — the  assertion 
of  their  natural  rights  on  the  field.  Besides  being  wholly  desti- 
tute of  military  talents,  his  mind  was  contracted  by  his  associating 
solely  with  those  who  were  of  his  own  sentiments,  and  seemed 
more  anxious  to  secure  the  triumph  of  a  party  than  the  great 
cause  for  which  all  were  contending. 

Uncertain  as  to  the  issue  of  the  present  commotion,  a  number 
of  those  who  composed  the  general  meeting  were  anxious  to  pub- 
lish to  the  world  their  "  Testimonv  to  the  truth  and  cause  which 
they  owned,  and  against  the  sins  and  defections  of  the  times." 
This  Hamilton  urged  as  what  would  bind  them  together,  and  by 
explaining  their  principles,  be  an  inducement  for  others  to  join. 
A  majority  agreeing,  he,  along  with  Mr  Thomas  Douglas,  one  of 
their  ministers,  was  appointed  to  go  to  some  public  place,  escorted 
by  a  strong  party  of  about  eighty  armed  men,  and  publish  their 
declaration.  The  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  king^s 
birth  and  restoration,  was  chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  one  for 
this  their  solemn  act ;  and  the  royal  burgh  of  Rutherglen  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  place. 

Accordingly,  when   the  burghers  of  this  little  county -capital 
were  displaying  their  loyalty,  the  small  party  entered  in  the  after- 
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noon,  burned  the  various  acts  enumerated  in  their  Testimony, 
then  extinguished  the  bonfires,  and  affixed  upon  the  cross  a  copy 
of  "  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  of  some  of  the  true  Presby- 
terian party  in  Scotland.^'  It  ran  thus — "  As  the  Lord  hath 
been  pleased  to  keep  and  preserve  his  interest  in  this  land  by  the 
testimony  of  faithful  witnesses  from  the  beginning,  so  some  in 
our  days  have  not  been  wanting,  who,  upon  the  greatest  of  hazards, 
have  added  their  testimony  to  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them,  and  who  have  suffered  imprisonments,  finings, 
forfeitures,  banishment,  torture,  and  death,  from  an  evil  and  per- 
fidious adversary  to  the  church  and  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  land.  Now,  we  being  pursued  by  the  same  adver- 
sary for  our  lives,  while  owning  the  interest  of  Christ,  according 
to  his  word  and  the  National  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenants, 
judge  it  our  duty  (though  unworthy,  yet  hoping  we  are  true  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Scotland)  to  add  our  testimony  to  those  of 
the  worthies  who  have  gone  before  us  in  witnessing  against  all 
things  that  have  been  done  publicly  on  prejudice  of  his  interest 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  reformation,  especially  from 
the  year  1648  downward  to  the  year  1660  ;  but  more  particularly 
those  since,  as — the  act  rescissory  ;  the  act  establishing  abjured 
prelacy ;  the  declaration  renouncing  the  covenants ;  the  Glasgow 
act,  whereby  upwards  of  three  hundred  faithful  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  churches,  because  they  could  not  comply  with 
prelacy ;  the  act  for  imposing  an  holy  anniversary  day,  to  be  kept 
yearly  upon  the  29th  of  May,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  setting  up  of  an  usurping  power  to  the  destroying  the 
interest  of  Christ  in  the  land  ;  the  act  establishing  the  sacrilegi- 
ous supremacy ;  and  all  the  acts  of  council,  warrants,  and  instruc- 
tions for  indulgence  ;  and  all  their  other  sinful  and  unlawful  acts.'*'* 
In  confirmation  of  this  testimony,  and  to  evidence  their  dislike 
of  the  acts  testified  against,  they  burned  them  publicly  at  the 
cross  of  Rutherglen,  as  their  rulers  unjustly,  perfidiously,  and 
presumptuously  burned  the  sacred  covenants.  The  paper  was 
unsubscribed,  but  a  notandum  attached  to  it  announced  the  readi- 
ness of  its  authors  to  do  so  if  necessary,  and  to  enlarge  and  avow 
it  with  all  their  suffering  brethren  in  the  land. 
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Immediately  after  affixing  their  declaiation,  Hamilton  and  his 
party  retired  towards  Evandale  and  Newmills,  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  which  Mr  Douglas  proposed  to  preach  next  Lord'^s  day. 
The  news  of  this  daring  defiance  spread  like  wildfire ;  and  being 
proclaimed  so  near  Glasgow,  where  the  king'^s  troops  lay,  was  con- 
sidered by  their  commanders  as  a  personal  insult.  James  Giahame, 
Laird  of  Claverhouse,  already  notorious  as  one  of  the  vile  tools  of 
the  prelates,  and  active  oppressors  of  his  country,  having  been 
intrusted  with  extensive  powers  by  the  privy  council  for  suppress- 
ing these  abhorred  conventicles,  received  new  instructions  to  search 
out  and  seize,  kill  and  destroy,  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  ap- 
pearance at  Rutherglen.  Nor  did  he  allow  them  to  remain  long 
an  idle  letter.  Mr  John  King  was  to  preach  at  Hamilton  on  Sab- 
bath. Claverhouse  set  out  with  his  band  on  the  Saturday,  and 
surprised  and  took  him  prisoner,  with  about  fourteen  countrymen, 
chiefly  strangers,  who  had  come  to  hear.  Some  few  escaped  and 
carried  tidings  to  their  friends,  who  formed  the  design  of  rescuing 
their  minister.  Next  day,  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  they 
expected  to  receive  a  reinforcement  from  them.  Claverhouse, 
who  had  also  been  apprised  of  the  conventicle,  resolved  to  dis- 
perse it  before  returning  to  Glasgow  with  his  captives. 

Accordingly,  upon  the  Sabbath  morning  (June  1st),  he  march- 
ed thither,  driving  the  prisoners  before  him  like  sheep,  bound  two 
and  two  together.  Public  worship  was  begun  when  the  accounts 
came  of  his  approach.  Mr  Douglas  stopped,  prayed  a  little,  then 
laid  the  case  before  the  people.  All  that  had  arms,  willingly 
oflfered  themselves  to  defend  the  assembled  company,  and  prevent 
their  dispersion  or  capture.  They  mustered  about  forty  horse 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  foot,  not  one-third  of 
whom  had  muskets ;  the  rest  carried  forks  and  halberts.  They 
were  led  by  Mr  (afterwards  Colonel)  Cleland,  who  fell  nobly  at 
the  head  of  the  Cameronian  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Dunkeld, 
Balfour,  Rathillet,  John  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  and  Mr  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  although  untrained,  were  resolute  and  eager  for  action. 
They  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  a  moor  '^  half  a  mile  bewest 
Drumclog."*'  They  received  their  first  fire  resolutely,  returned 
it  with  effect,  and  instantly  closed  hand  to  hand.    The  encounter 
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WBS  short.  The  soldiers,  who  probably  did  not  expect  such  a 
reception,  gave  way  and  fled,  leaving  about  forty  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  a  number  of  prisoners  who  were  disarmed  and 
dismissed.  The  accounts  of  this  battle  which  we  have,  are  not 
very  distinct,  but  from  what  Russell  says,  who  was  present,  the 
chief  merit  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Cleland.  He  drew  up  a 
party  of  foot  armed  with  pikes,  who  received  and  broke  the  attack 
upon  the  right  of  their  small  party,  led  on  by  Clavers  himself, 
who  had  his  horse  shot  and  very  narrowly  escaped.  Of  the  coun- 
trymen, only  five  or  six  were  killed ;  and  it  was  the  general  belief, 
if  they  had  pursued  their  advantage  without  giving  the  soldiers 
time  to  rally,  they  would  have  completely  annihilated  the  whole 
party.  But  they  only  pursued  them  a  short  way,  and  returned 
to  the  meeting  in  triumph  with  their  minister. 

They  could  not  now  separate  with  safety ;  they  therefore  re- 
solved to  continue  together,  and  having  refreshed  themselves,  they 
marched  to  Hamilton,  where  they  remained  all  niglit.  Flushed 
by  their  success,  they  determined  to  proceed  to  Glasgow  to  attack 
the  enemy^s  head-quarters.  Accordingly,  on  Monday  they  march- 
ed thither — their  numbers  swelling  as  they  went.  Grahame,  how- 
ever, had  carried  the  intelligence  of  his  own  disgrace  there  before 
them,  to  lessen  which  he  naturally  exaggerated  their  force ;  and 
the  troops  under  Lord  Ross  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
main  body  was  stationed  at  the  cross,  all  approaches  to  which  were 
barricaded  by  carts,  wood,  and  such  articles  as  came  readiest. 
A  few  men  were  distributed  in  the  houses  adjoining,  from  the 
windows  of  which  they  could  annoy  the  countrymen  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  latter  entered  the  town  in  two  divisions — ^the  one 
under  the  direction  of  John  Balfour,  by  the  High  Street ;  the 
other  under  Hamilton,  along  the  Gallowgate.  The  men  attacked 
the  entrenchments  bravely ;  but  after  a  contest,  in  wliich  they 
lost  about  six  or  eight  killed,  and  a  few  wounded,  they  were 
obliged  to  desist ;  but  they  retired  in  good  order,  and  halting  at 
a  little  distance  to  the  eastward,  drew  up  their  small  force  and 
offered  the  soldiers  battle  upon  even  ground  and  equal  terms — a 
challenge  the  latter  did  not  choose  to  accept ;  and  they  marched 
back  to  Hamilton,  less  disheartened  by  their  failure,  than  encou- 
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raged  by  the  numerous  accessions  their  ranks  had  received  by  the 
way.* 

The  royal  troops,  after  they  were  withdrawn,  sallied  forth  and 
vented  their  dastardly  spleen  on  the  dead  bodies  left  in  the  streets. 
They  would  not  allow  them  decent  burial ;  and  when  some  of  the 
townsfolk,  under  covert  of  night,  took  the  corpses  into  their  houses 
and  prepared  them  for  interment,  the  ruffians  broke  in  and  sacri- 
legiously stripped  off  the  dead-clothes,  and  carried  away  the  linen 
for  sale.  Even  when  at  length  women  were  tacitly  permitted  to 
perform  the  last  sad  rites,  they  attacked  them  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  the  burial-ground,  robbed  them  of  their  plaids,  cut  the 
mortcloths,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  coffins  in  the  alms- 
house, near  the  High  Church,  where  they  remained  for  several 
days,  till  the  military  were  called  to  other  service. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  these  transactions,  the 
council  met  and  issued  a  vehement  proclamation,  denouncing  the 
insurgents  as  traitors,  whose  rebellion  was  aggravated  by  ^'  their 
having  formerly  tasted  of  the  royal  bounty !  !  and  clemency, '" 
whereunto  they  owed  their  lives  and  fortunes,  which  had  been  for- 
feited by  their  former  rebellious  practices,  under  the  cloak  of  reli- 
gion— the  ordinary  colour  and  pretext  of  rebellion.  Their  trans- 
actions at  Rutherglen,  &c.  were  declared  to  be  open,  manifest, 
and  horrid  rebellion  and  high  treason,  for  which  the  actors  and 
their  adherents  ought  to  be  pursued  as  professed  traitors ;  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  weapons  and  surrender 
their  persons  within  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  Earl  of  Linlith- 
gow, commander-in-chief,  or  other  officer  or  magistrates,  on  pain 
of  being  holden  and  proceeded  against  as  incorrigible  and  des- 
perate traitors,  incapable  of  mercy  or  pardon  ;  while  they  were 
not  assured  of  pardon  if  they  should  surrender  themselves  upon 
these  terms. 

Two  days  after,  another  proclamation  was  sent  forth,  ordering 

*  Wodrow  says,  Hamilton  skulked  upon  this  occasion.  "  Some  question  if  he  looked 
the  soldiers  in  the  face,  and  say  that  he  stepped  into  a  house  at  the  Gallowgate  bridge 
till  the  soldiers  retired.^  Vol.  ii.  p.  47.  I  should  rather  think  this  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  of  his  being  chosen  so  soon  after  to  the  chief  command — only  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  the  variations  of  mere  animal  courage. 
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the  militia  to  hold  themselves  to  act  with  the  regulars,  as  they 
should  be  required  by  the  council,  which  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  third  ordering  all  the  heritors  and  freeholders  to  attend  the 
king^s  host — those  of  the  western  shires  excepted.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Ross  withdrew  from  Glasgow,  and  marching  eastward  was 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow  at  Larbert-moor,  whence  they 
sent  despatches  to  the  council,  entreating  them  to  apply  to  his 
majesty  for  assistance  from  England.  The  council  wrote  to  Lau- 
derdale for  the  required  help,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the 
forces  to  cover  Edinburgh.  On  the  7th  of  June  they  were  can- 
toned in  the  vicinity. 

During  their  encampment  about  Hamilton,  the  insurgents  re- 
ceived considerable  accessions.  Captain  John  Paton  of  Meadow- 
head,  arrived  with  a  body  of  horse  from  Fenwick,  Newmills,  and 
Oalston  ;  Mr  John  Welsh  brought  a  considerable  number  from 
Carrick  ;*  and  a  considerable  number  of  others  assembled  from 
various  quarters  without  any  leaders,  or  at  least  without  any  whose 
names  are  recorded.  The  whole  party  when  at  their  highest, 
never  exceeded  four  thousand  permanent,  though  they  varied  con- 
siderably at  different  times  owing  to  the  numbers  who  came  and 
went  away  again,  when  they  perceived  the  confusion  that  reigned, 
from  a  total  want  of  training,  and  of  officers  to  train  the  men, 
scarcely  one  among  them  having  ever  been  in  the  anny,  which 
was  wofully  increased  by  the  melancholy  dissensions  and  bitter 
disputations  by  which  they  were  agitated ;  for  no  person  of  influ- 
ence, either  gentlemen  or  men  of  property,  came  among  them. 

The  first  palpable  difference  was  about  a  declaration  emitted 
at  Rutherglen,  which  several  considered  as  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, yet  were  willing  to  adhere  to  it ;  as  considering  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  and  the  hurry  in  which  those  who  drew  it  up 
necessarily  were,  required  that  some  allowance  should  be  made ; 
and  it  contained,  in  sufficiently  plain  terms,  the  grand  objects  for 
which  they  contended — redress  of  their  grievances,  and  correction 
of  the  abuses  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  state.     The  others  in- 


•  When  they  entered  Glasgow,  they  removed  the  heads  of  their  friends  which  were 
stuck  np  in  and  about  that  city. 
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sisted  that  an  enumeiation  of  the  sins  and  defections  of  the  times 
should  be  inserted  at  length,  and  the  indulgence  especially  vit* 
nessed  against. 

These  ranged  in  two  parties  ;  the  former,  t .  e,  the  moderate, 
were  guided  by  the  Laird  of  Kaitloch,  Mr  John  Welsh,  Mr 
David  Hume,  and  some  other  ministers ;  the  latter,  t .  ^.  the 
ultras,  by  Mr  Robert  Hamilton,  with  Mr  Thomas  Douglas,  Don- 
ald Cargill,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  younger  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  At  the  first  meeting,  after  some  warm  discussion,  the 
following  sketch  was  agreed  to : — • 

"  We  who  are  here  providentially  convened  in  our  own  defence, 
for  preventing  and  removing  the  mistakes  and  misapprehensions 
of  all,  especially  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  be  and  hope  are 
iriends,  do  declare  our  present  purposes  and  endeavours  to  be  only 
in  vindication  and  defence  of  the  true  reformed  religion  in  its 
professions  and  doctrine,  as  we  stand  obliged  thereunto  by  our 
^  National  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenants,^  and  that  solemn 
'  Acknowledgment  of  sins,^  and  ^  Engagement  to  duties,^  nciade 
and  taken  in  the  year  1648,  declaring  against  popery,  prelaey, 
erastianism,  and  all  things  depending  thereupon.^  This  did  not 
give  general  satisfaction  ;  and  the  few  days  they  were  allowed  to 
be  together,  while  the  enemy  were  gathering  around  them,  which 
they  ought  to  have  employed  in  assiduously  improving  their  dis- 
cipline, and  in  military  exercises,  they  wasted  in  theological  tilt- 
ing and  polemical  skirmishes  among  themselves,  about  matters 
which,  even  after  a  victory,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have 
made  the  subject  of  forbearance,  but  which  in  their  then  situation 
could  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  paralysing  an  effort, 
whose  only  chance  of  success  depended  on  the  united,  vigorous, 
and  unremitted  direction  of  all  their  energies  and  resources,  men- 
tal and  physical,  to  one  grand  end. 

That  those  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  wilds,  and  borne  for 
eighteen  years  the  brunt  of  the  persecution,  and  whose  intercourse 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  their  fellow  sufferers,  should  have 
been  keen,  contracted,  and  irritable,  was  what  was  naturally  to 
have  been  expected ;  and  yet,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  these 
disputes,  those  who  assumed  the  name  of  moderates  appear  to 
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have  been  mainly  to  blame  by  their  unyielding  con  tendings  for 
milder  principles  and  softer  proceedings.  As  they  then  stood,  to 
talk  of  moderation  was  to  invite  disaster.  They  had  been  de- 
clared rebels,  and  when  they  drew  the  sword,  no  hope  remained 
but  what  its  point  could  purchase.  To  attempt  soothing  their 
opponents  by  honeyed  words  was  like  hushing  the  hungry  tiger 
with  a  song.  The  moderate  party  objected  to  the  clause  "  All 
things  depending  thereupon,^'  and  desired  it  to  be  erased  as  too 
closely  pointing  out  the  indulgence  at  a  time  when  every  bone  of 
contention  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Presbyterians  that 
might  tempt  them  to  bite  and  devour  one  another.  The  ultras 
ui^d  that  the  expressions  were  general ;  and,  in  their  opinion, 
erastianism  was  as  directly  abjured  by  their  church  as  prelacy, 
and  that  the  indulgence  was  a  fruit  of  erastianism.*  Contentions 
grew  hfit  and  love  waxed  cold. 

At  another  meeting — for  their  meetings  and  debates  were  end- 
less— ^it  was  proposed  that  a  day  should  be  set  aside  for  fasting  and 
humiliation.  Alas  !  it  turned  out  to  be  a  day  of  strife  and  confu- 
sion. In  their  confession  of  sins,  the  moderates  were  now  for  gen- 
erals, the  ultras  for  particulars,  and  enumerated — 1st,  The  univer- 
sal rioting  throughout  the  land  on  the  king's  return  in  1 660,  the 
many  public  abuses  then  committed,  and  the  frequent  profaning 
of  the  Lord'*s  name.  2d,  The  establishing  and  complying  with 
prelacy.  3d,  Neglecting  a  public  "testimony  against  the  tyranni- 
cal hierarchy,  and  against  defacing  the  Lord's  glorious  work  and 
overturning  the  right  government  of  his  house.  4th,  The  sin  of 
taking  unlawful  bonds.  6th,  The  paying  cess ;  and,  6tli,  Com- 
plying with  abjured  erastianism  : — ministers  appearing  at  the 
court  of  usurping  rulers,  and  there  accepting  from  them  warrants 


*  The  doctrine  of  Erastus,  a  German  divine,  who  asserted  that  the  pastoral  office 
was  only  persuasive,  like  that  of  the  professorship  of  any  other  science  ;  that  the  com- 
munion was  free  to  all,  and  that  a  minister  could  only  dissuade,  but  not  prohibit,  a 
vicious  character  from  participating  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord*s  Supper;  and  thnt 
the  punishment  of  all  ecclesiaslical  offences,  as  well  as  the  support  of  all  ecclesiastical 
institutions,  belonged  to  the  civil  magistrate,  upon  the  principle  that  they  who  paid  ser- 
vants had  a  right  to  demand  their  service  in  the  manner  they  thought  most  proper,  and 
to  dismiss  them  if  they  disobeyed  their  orders. 

3  a 
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and  instructions,  founded  upon  that  sacrilegious  supremacy  to  ad- 
mit them  to,  and  regulate  them  in,  the  exercise  of  their  ministry ; 
their  leading  blindfold  along  with  them  many  of  the  godly  in  that 
abjured  course  ;  their  indulgence  becoming  a  public  sin  and  snare 
both  to  themselves  and  others. 

The  moderates  would  not  consent  to  the  enumeration,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  upon  what  grounds  men  who  contended 
for  the  supreme  headship  of  Christ  in  his  church  could  consistently 
oppose  it.  No  fast  was  kept ;  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  a  communication  between  the  heads  of  the  parties,  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  it  was  not.  Mr  Hamilton  sent  a  message  to 
the  ministers  of  the  moderate  side  to  preach  against  the  indul- 
gence, otherwise  he  and  a  number  of  the  officers  would  not  come 
to  hear  them.  Mr  Rae,  one  of  the  ministers,  returned  for  an- 
swer— "  That  he  -had  been  wrestling  against  crastianism  in  the 
magistrate  for  many  years,  and  he  would  never  truckle  to  the 
woi'st  kind  of  crastianism  in  the  common  people ;  that  be  would 
receive  no  instruction  from  him  nor  any  of  them  as  to  the  subject 
and  matter  of  his  sermons ;  and  wished  he  might  mind  what  be- 
longed to  him,  and  not  go  beyond  his  sphere  and  station. 

Differing  so  widely  respecting  the  testimony  they  were  to  bear 
to  the  cause,  as  little  could  they  agree  with  regard  to  their  mani- 
festo to  the  nation.  In  a  meeting  of  their  officers,*  the  ultras 
proposed  that  the  Ruthergleu'  declaration  should  be  adopted  as 
the  basis ;  the  moderates,  that  the  king''s  authority  should  be 
expressly  acknowledged,  in  terms  of  the  3d  article  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  in  which  they  swore  "  to  defend  the  king''s 
majcsty'*s  person  and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  world  may 
bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we  have 
no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and 
greatness.'*''  To  this  the  others  answered — that,  as  they  had  not 
urged  any  positive  declaration  against  him,  although  he  had  in  fact 
declared  war  against  his  people ;  and  all  the  oppression,  cruelty, 
and  persecution  in  Scotland  of  which  they  complained,  and  for 

*  Tliia  is  styled  iiidiscrimiiiatcly,  a  meeting  of  officera  or  a  council  of  \rar. 
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• 

the  redress  of  which  they  were  now  in  arms,  were  carried  on  in 
his  name — they  could  not  consistently  with  their  previous  declar- 
ations, nor  with  the  covenants  which  bound  the  whole  land,  first 
to  God  and  then  to  one  another ;  and  then  to  the  king  only  in 
defence  of  the  true  religion,  which  he  had  actually  overturned  by 
setting  up  prelacy,  ruined  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation  and 
the  liberties  of  the  nation,  persecuted  to  death  the  supporters  of 
both,  and  broken  the  conditions  of  government  sworn  to  at  his 
coronation,  on  which  his  right  and  their  allegiance  were  founded. 

The  ultras  were  right  in  the  abstract ;  and  had  they  known  how 
to  mould  it  to  practical  purposes,  they  might  have  anticipated,  as 
they  certainly  prepared  the  way  for,  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
that  sound,  practical  exposition  of  the  principles  which  the  others 
missed,  by  contending  for  what  is  utterly  impossible  under  the 
present  constitution  of  human  nature : — uniformity  in  a  religious 
creed  and  civil  liberty  to  be  held  together  in  a  nation,  composed 
of  reasoning  beings,  susceptible  of  different  views  of  the  same 
truths,  and  allowed  to  exercise  their  reasoning  powers.  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  much  personal  feeling 
mixed  up  in  the  controversy,  and  that  the  moderates  allowed 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  an  especial  opposition  to  Robert 
Hamilton ;  and  by  showing  this  too  openly,  united  to  that  poli- 
tico-religious demagogue  the  honest  and  upright  party,  who  were 
induced  to  suspect  some  lurking  trimming  policy  in  the  measures 
of  the  moderates,  because  they  appeared  to  them  to  encourage 
an  accommodation  w^ith  the  enemy  upon  a  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple. The  others  carried  their  doctrine  of  submission  to  the 
civil  government  to  a  length  unwarrantable  in  free  countries ;  and 
Scotland  ought  to  have  been  a  free  country.  There  are  reciprocal 
duties  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  ;  and  it  is  against  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  our  nature,  to  assert  that  either  of  the 
parties  have  a  right  to  violate  their  obligations,  merely  because 
they  happen  to  have  the  means  of  so  doing. 

While  these  disputes  were  distracting  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland,  intrigue  and  emulation  were  dividing  the  councils  of 
their  enemies  in  Tiondon.  The  wretched  Charles  found  that  licen- 
tiousness wa«^  not  the  road  to  happiness,  and  that  concubinage 
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did  not  tend  to  promote  domestic  felicity.     With  the  stmgg^les 
of  panders  for  domination  over  the  poor  heartless  thing,    that 
revelled  amid  the  gaudy  trappings  of  royalty,  I  do  not  intend  to 
pollute  my  pages ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  his  &vourite  bastard, 
whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  and 
Monmouth,  gained  the  perilous  and  to  him  fatal  eminence  of 
commander-in-chief  of  his  forces  in  Scotland.     The  temper  of 
this  young  man  was  amiable ;  and,  unlike  the  Stuarts,  he  both 
wished  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  people  and 
adhere  to  moderate  and  salutary  councils ;  but  these  dispositions 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  those  who  ruled  the  councils  of  his 
fiither.     The  Duke  of  York,  by  his  imperious,  severe,  and  obsti- 
nate temper,  had  long  held  Charles  in  bondage,  and  prevented 
the  exercise  of  any  humane  feeling  towards  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents, which,  however  transient,  he  on  some  occasions  appeared 
to  possess;  and  Lauderdale,  instigated  and  supported  by  the 
clergy  of  Scotland,  preferred  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  which 
recommended  him  to  them  rather  than  what  accorded  either  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  or  the  real  stability  of  the  throne. 
MonmoutVs  instructions  were  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  prelatic  rulers — forbidding  him  to  negotiate  with  the  rebels, 
whom  he  was  to  extirpate,  not  to  reconcile.     On  the  18th  of 
June,  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  a  privy  coun- 
cillor.    Next  day,  he  proceeded  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army,  which  lay  within  two  miles  of  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  and, 
having  been  reinforced  by  some  troops  from  England,  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  men.     A  letter  from  the  king  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  Grace,  thanking  the  council  for  their  diligence  in  endea- 
vouring to  meet  the  emergency,  and  informing  them  that  it  was 
his  royal  will  and  pleasure  "  that  they  should  prosecute  the  rebels 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  all  other  extremities  of  war,  and  parti- 
cularly requiring  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  in  getting 
the  best  intelligence  of  all  such  as  were  engaged  in  this  unnatural 
rebellion,  being  fully  resolved  to  bring  the  ringleaders  among 
them  to  condign  punishment  suitable  to  their  notorious  and  inso- 
lent conduct ;  likewise  putting  them  in  mind  that  all  care  and 
diligence  be  used  for  discovering  the  murderers  of  the  late  Arch- 
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bishop  of  St  Andrews,  by  all  the  severity  that  law  would  allow, 
and  punishing  with  all  rigour  the  actors  or  accessaries  to  that 
horrid  murder,  their  resettors  or  abettors  ;^^  thus  anticipating,  or 
rather  authorising,  the  subsequent  watchword,  which  became  the 
warrant  for  unrelenting  and  indiscriminate  massacre. 

The  council,  in  reply,  expressed  the  universal  joy  which  this 
gracious  communication  had  created  among  them,  and  extolled 
that  royal  wisdom  which  had  given  such  just  measures  and  direc- 
tions for  suppressing  the  insurrection  and  securing  his  own  go- 
vernment, together  with  their  religion,  lives,  and  properties,  which 
would  all  undoubtedly  have  been  endangered  by  the  frequency  of 
similar  attempts  that  would  have  ensued,  if  the  present  insolent 
rebels,  who  now  disturbed  the  kingdom,  had  been  ordered  to  be 
spared  or  gently  dealt  with ;  thus,  in  like  manner,  anticipating 
the  cruelties  in  which  they  afterwards  rioted.  A  copy  of  the 
king^s  letter  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Monmouth  for  his 
guidance. 

The  moderate  friends  of  the  Whigs  in  Edinburgh  also  sent 
instructions  to  them,  respecting  the  course  they  thought  they 
should  pursue,  especially  warning  them  against  being  led  astray 
by  the  hotheaded  party  among  them ;  advising  them  to  send  pro- 
positions to  the  Duke,  narrating  the  oppressions  they  had  endured, 
and  cheerfully  professing  their  fidelity  to  the  king,  for  whom 
they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  they  held  most  dear,  ex- 
cepting only  their  religion  and  liberty ;  and,  above  all,  to  avoid 
fighting,  except  with  seen  advantage  by  surprisal  or  ambuscade — 
to  keep  close  together,  sending  scouts  out  in  all  directions,  and 
particularly  not  to  be  too  secure  upon  the  Sabbath-day ;  while 
they  kept  up  close  intercourse  with  their  friends  throughout  the 
country,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  join  the  army  in 
defence  of  the  grand  principles  held  not  only  by  themselves,  but 
by  a  great  sympathizing  body  throughout  England. 

A  wholesome  advice,  unfortunately  tendered  in  vain  !  Mul- 
titudes who  came  to  the  camp,  when  they  perceived  the  dis- 
tractions that  prevailed,  left  it  despairing  of  any  happy  issue,  and 
not  only  weakened  the  troops  by  their  desertion,  but  prevented 
many  who  were  coming,  or  preparing  to  come,  from  joining  so 
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discordant  an  assemblage.  This  again  caused  accusations  and 
recriminations,  each  side  upbraiding  the  other  for  being  the  oc- 
casion of  such  mischief  and  visible  hindrance  to  the  good  cause, 
destroyed  all  cordial  co-operation,  and  prevented  the  discipline  of 
the  troops ;  so  that,  when  the  king'^s  forces  approached,  they  pre- 
sented the  melancholy  appearance  of  a  disjointed  rabble  of  coun- 
trymen, whose  numbers  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men.  The 
necessity  of  naming  officers  who  had  had  some  experience  in  war- 
like affairs  was  pressing,  and  the  leaders  met  for  this  purpose  on 
the  21st;  but,  after  a  stormy  discussion,  not  on  the  military 
merits  of  the  men,  but  on  the  question,  whether  any  should  be 
intrusted  with  command  who  had  owned  the  indulgence  ?  Mr 
Hamilton  and  a  number  of  his  supporters  withdrew  in  anger  from 
the  meeting,  without  having  come  to  any  determination.  A  few 
of  the  temperate  who  remained,  drew  up  a  respectful  supplication 
to  Monmouth,  stating  their  grievances,  and  requesting  liberty, 
under  safe  conduct,  for  a  few  of  their  number  to  state  their  griev- 
ances, that  they  might  obtain  through  his  favour  some  speedy 
and  effijctual  redress. 

Next  day,  the  armies  were  within  sight  of  each  other.  Tlie 
king's  troops  spread  upon  Bothwell-moor,  with  their  advanced 
guard  in  the  town  ;  the  Whigs  stationed  along  flamil ton-moor, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  with  their  advanced  guard  at 
the  bridge — an  old  narrow  structure,  the  only  pass  by  which  they 
were  assailable.  Early  that  morning,  Mr  David  Hume,  Mr  Fer- 
gusson  of  Caitloch,  and  Mr  John  Welsh  went  in  disguise  to  Mon- 
mouth^s  head-quarters.  On  passing,  they  were  politely  saluted 
by  Clavcrhousc  and  had  ready  access  to  his  Grace.  When  intro- 
duced, they  stated  their  demands,  which  were — that  they  might 
be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  suffered  to  attend 
the  ordinances  dispensed  by  Presbyterian  ministers  without  mo- 
lestation ;  that  a  free  Parliament  and  General  Assembly  might  be 
called  to  settle  the  affairs  of  church  and  state  ;  and  an  indemnity 
offered  to  all  who  were  or  had  been  in  arms.  The  Duke,  who 
heard  them  with  great  attention,  replied  that  the  king  had  given 
him  no  instructions  respecting  llicsc  matters  ;  he  therefore  could 
not  sav  any  thing  about  them,  onlv  he  assured  the  dolriniLos  ho 
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would  lay  their  requests  before  bis  majesty,  and  as  be  thought 
them  reasonable,  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  granted ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile,  he  could  enter  into  no  terms  till  they  laid  down 
their  arms  and  threw  themselves  entirely  upon  the  royal  mercy. 
He  then  dismissed  them,  and  gave  them  half  an  hour  to  return 
him  an  answer  from  their  friends  whether  they  would  consent  to 
his  proposal.  At  the  same  time,  he  issued  orders  to  put  the 
troops  in  motion. 

When  the  commissioners  reported  the  Duke's  demand,  that 
they  should  lay  down  their  arms  previous  to  terms  being  offered, 
Mr  Hamilton,  who  had  now  assumed  the  command,  laughed  at 
it,  and  said,  "  Aye  !  and  hang  next."  No  answer  was  therefore 
returned.  As  soon  as  the  half  hour''s  truce  expired,  Lord  Living- 
ston advanced  at  the  head  of  the  foot-guards  with  the  cannon  to 
force  the  bridge.  He  was  firmly  received  by  a  small  determined 
band  under  Ure  of  Shargarton  and  Major  Learmont,  who  drove 
them  back  twice,  and  would  even  have  taken  the  cannon  had 
they  been  properly  supported,  but  their  ammunition  failed ;  and 
when  they  sent  to  the  commander  for  a  fresh  supply,  or  a  rein- 
forcement of  men  better  provided,  they  received  orders  to  retire 
upon  the  main  body,  which,  having  no  other  alternative,  they  did, 
and  with  heavy  hearts  left  their  vantage  ground,  and  with  it  every 
chance  of  success.*  The  royal  army  then  passed  the  bridge,  and 
drew  up  upon  the  bank  with  their  artillery  in  front,  to  which  the 
patriots  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  one  field-piece  and  two  large 
uncouth  unmounted  muskets ;  yet  did  they  force  Lord  Livingston 
to  halt,  till  the  cannon  having  been  opened  upon  the  left,  threw 
the  undisciplined  horse  of  the  countrymen  into  disorder,  and  the 
route  immediately  became  universal. "f* 


*  The  honour  of  this  defence  is  claimed  by  Rasscll  for  Ilackston  of  Rathillet,  who 
also  had  a  command ;  but  it  is  universally  aUowcd  that  the  nominal  General,  Hamil- 
ton, was  among  the  first  to  flee. 

+  Although  we  may  lament  the  dreadful  and  bloody  years  which  followed  this  vic- 
tory, and  hold  up  to  merited  execration  the  persecuting  prelates,  yet,  jierhaps,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  persecuted  liave  reason  to  bless  God  that  the  ultra-covenanters  did  not 
gain  that  day.  It  would  have  given  tho  chief  power  into  tho  hands  of  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, who  commanded  upon  that  occasion';  and  what  use  ho  would  have  madoof  it  may 
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Pew  fell  in  the  fight,  but  the  pursuit  was  cruel  and  bloody  ; 
upwards  of  four  hundred  were  cut  down,  and  twelve  hundred  who 
were  on  the  moor,  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
slaughter  would  have  been  greater  had  not  Monmouth,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  some  of  the  other  Generals,  ordered  the  van- 
quished to  be  spared,  when  the  yeomanry  cavalry  especially  were 
executing  cruel  vengeance  on  the  unresisting  fugitives.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Messrs  King  and  Kid,  ministers,  who  were, 
however,  only  preserved  by  his  humanity  from  military  violence, 
that  they  might  afterwards  satiate  the  cruelty  of  their  clerical 
enemies  by  a  more  disgraceful  execution,  if  dying  in  any  manner 
for  the  cause  of  truth  can  be  called  disgraceful.  The  treatment 
of  the  captives  by  the  inferior  officers,  to  whose  charge  they  were 
committed,  was  unnecessarily  vindictive  and  severe.  They  were 
stripped  nearly  naked,  and  made  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  nor 
suflTered  to  change  their  position ;  and  when  some  of  them  ven- 
tured to  raise  themselves  to  implore  a  draught  of  water,  they 
were  instantly  shot.  They  were  afterwards  tied  two  and  two  and 
driven  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  placed  at  the  counciPs  disposal. 

be  fairly  conjectured  from  the  following  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  murdering  in  cold 
blood  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Drumclog.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  bim 
addressed  to  "  the  anti-popish,  anti-prelatic,  anti-sectarian,  tme  Presbyterian  remnant 
of  the  charch  of  Scotland,"  dated  December  7,  1685  : — "  As  for  that  accusation  tfacj 

m 

bring  against  me  of  killing  the  poor  man  (as  they  call  him)  at  Dnimcl(^^  I  may  easily 
guess  that  my  accusers  can  be  no  other  but  some  of  the  house  of  Saul  or  Shcmei,  or 
some  such  risen  again  to  espouse  that  poor  gentleman^s  {Saul)  his  quarrel  against  honest 
Samuel,  for  his  oiFcring  to  kill  that  poor  man,  Agag^  after  the  king^s  giving  him  quar- 
ters. But  I  being  called  to  command  that  day,  gave  out  the  urord  that  no  quarter 
should  be  given ;  and  returning  from  pursuing  Claverhouse,  one  or  two  of  these  fel- 
lows were  standing  in  the  midst  of  our  friends,  and  some  were  debating  for  qnaiteia, 
some  against  it.  None  could  blame  me  to  decide  the  controversy  ;  and  I  bless  the 
'  Lord  for  it  to  this  day  ! !  There  were  five  more  that,  without  my  knowledge,  got  quar- 
ters, who  were  brought  to  me  afrer  we  were  a  mile  from  the  place  as  having  got  quar- 
ters— which  I  reckoned  among  the  first  steppings  aside ;  and  seeing  that  spirit  amongst 
us  at  that  time,  I  then  told  it  to  some  that  were  with  me  (to  my  best  remembrance  it 
was  honest  old  John  Nisbet)  that  I  feared  the  Lord  would  not  honour  us  to  do  mnch 
for  him.  I  shall  only  say  this — I  desire  to  bless  his  holy  name  that,  since  ever  he 
helped  me  to  set  my  face  to  his  work,  I  never  had  nor  would  take  a  favour  from  ene- 
mies, cither  on  right  or  left  hand,  and  desired  to  give  as  fcw.*^ — Faithful  Contendings, 
p.  201  et  acq. 
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Nor  was  the  cruelty  confined  to  those  taken  in  battle,  numbers 
of  unanned  men,  who  were  merely  coming  to  hear  sermon  at  the 
camp,  were  murdered  on  the  road  by  the  soldiery ;  and  one  atro- 
cious case  stands  painAilly  conspicuous.  Arthur  Inglis  of  Cam- 
busnethan,  while  quietly  reading  his  bible  in  a  fiirrow,  was  ob- 
served by  a  party  who  were  patrolling  the  country  in  search  of 
delinquents,  and  being  actually  discovered  in  this  treasonable 
fkct,  one  of  the  soldiers  fired  at  the  traitor ;  but  missing,  the 
good  man  startled  a  little,  looked  round  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
without  appearing  to  be  alarmed,  resumed  his. reading,  when  ano- 
ther of  the  miscreants,  by  order  of  his  viler  commander,  clave 
his  skull,  and  left  him  dead  on  the  spot !  The  numbers  who 
•were  thus  wantonly  massacred,  are  variously  stated ;  but  if  we 
take  the  lowest,  two  hundred — considering  the  then  state  of  the 
popidation — it  shows,  in  suflSciently  strong  colours,  a  barbarous 
waste  of  life,  and  the  danger  of  committing  such  extravagant 
powers  into  the  hands  of  an  unbridled  soldiery. 

Yet  terrible  as  these  military  executions  were,  they  were  mild 
and  merciful  compared  with  the  legal  atrocities  which  followed. 
As  after  Pentland  no  faith  was  kept  with  the  prisoners,  who  were 
treated — as  men  who  fail  in  struggling  for  their  rights  always  are — 
more  like  wild,  noxious  animals  than  fellow-creatures  of  the  human 
form  ;  a  lesson  to  patriots  and  to  the  oppressed  when  they  rise 
against  their  tyrants  : — ^better  perish  on  the  high  places  of  the  field 
than  submit  to  languish  out  a  few  mournful  years  beneath  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  victors.  While  being  driven  to  the  capital, 
the  captive  patriots  were  exposed  to  every  indignity  the  ingenious 
malignity  of  their  persecutors  could  invent,  especially  being  made, 
as  they  passed  along, '  a  gazing-stock  to  the  crowd,  who  taunted 
them  with  such  questions,  as — where  is  your  prophet  Welsh  who 
told  you  ye  should  win  the  day  ?  where  ^re  your  covenants  that 
were  never  to  fail  ?  or  such  sarcasms,  as — aye  !  this  is  your  testi- 
mony— ^this  is  standing  up  for  the  gudc  auld  cause  !  sec  if  it  will 
stand  up  for  you  !  When  they  arrived  in  the  capital,  the  coun- 
cil ordered  the  magistrates  to  place  them  in  the  Grevfnar'*s  church- 
yard, with  a  sufficient  number  of  sentinels  over  them,  to  guard 
them  night  and  day ;  especially  during  the  night,  they  were  to 

3b 
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be  rigorously  watched  to  prevent  escape  ;  and  such  was  their  de- 
tciminalion  to  enforce  vigilance,  that  the  officers  were  ordered  to 
keep  exact  rolls  of  the  sentinels,  and  if  any  of  the  prisoners  were 
amissing,  they  were  to  throw  dice  and  answer  body  for  body. 
For  nearly  five  months  were  the  greater  part  of  the  sufferers  ke]>t 
in  this  open  space,  without  any  covering  from  the  rain  or  skelter 
from  the  tempest.  During  the  day,  they  generally  stood,  but 
had  not  even  the  miserable  privilege  of  a  short  walk.  During 
night,  the  cold  damp  ground  was  their  bed,  without  a  covering ; 
and  if  any  attempted  to  rise,  for  whatever  purpose,  the  sentinels 
had  orders  to  fire  upon  them.  With  great  difficulty  did  any 
of  their  friends  obtain  permission  to  visit  them,  or  bring  them 
provisions,  and  these  were  chiefly  females,  who  were  exposed  to 
the  grossest  insults  from  the  guards  ;  and  not  infrequently  were 
the  provisions  they  carried  destroyed,  and  the  water  spilt,  before 
either  could  reach  the  starving  prisoners;  for  the  government 
allowance  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  procured  for  them,  was, 
besides  being  of  the  worst  quality,  very  scanty.  Nor  did  the 
inhumanity  of  the  ruffian  soldiery  allow  them  to  retain  money  or 
any  article  they  could  pilfer  from  them,  even  their  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  upper  garments  were  carried  off;  and  when  blankets  or 
any  bed-clothes  were  brought,  they  were  immediately  seized  as 
lawful  plunder. 

Before  Monmouth  left  Scotland,  he  procured  the  liberation  of 
some  hundreds,  upon  their  subscribing  a  bond,  enacting  them- 
selves in  the  books  of  the  privy  council  not  to  take  up  arms 
without  or  against  his  majesty''s  authority  ;  and  had  also  obtain- 
ed for  a  few  of  them  the  stinted  favour  of  wretched  huts,  to  be 
erected  as  the  winter  approached.  The  bond  became  anottier 
cause  of  unhappy  difference  and  alienation  among  the  sufferers 
themselves.  Those  who  refused  amounted  to  about  four  hundred, 
and  much  interest  was  made  to  procure  their  deliverance,  espe- 
cially by  some  who  thought  they  might  sign  the  bond  without  sin, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  submit,  as  it  did  not  involve 
the  sacrifice  of  any  of  those  principles  for  which  they  had  taken 
arms.  The  others,  however,  more  consistently,  viewed  their  sub- 
scribing the  bond  as  an  admission  that  their  previous  rising  liad 
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been  crimiDal,  and  theiefoie  persisted  in  their  refusal.  The  hard- 
ships they  had  so  long  endured,  and  their  mutual  exhortations, 
heightened  and  strengthened  their  scruples,  till  they  became  ab- 
solutely impenetrable  to  whatever  could  be  urged  upon  the  sub- 
ject, nor  would  listen  either  to  entreaty  or  argument.  Yet  up- 
wards of  an  hundred  contrived  to  effect  an  escape ;  some  by  the 
purchased  connivance  of  the  guards,  some  by  climbing  the  walls 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  others  by  changing  their  clothes,  and 
some  in  women'^s  apparel. 

The  remnant  who  remained  firm,  were  doomed  to  slavery  in 
the  plantations ;  and  their  fate,  had  earth  terminated  their  hopes, 
ivas  melancholy ;  but  viewed  as  that  of  those  who  through  much 
tribulation  must  enter  the  kingdom,  was  enviable — inexpressibly 
enviable  !  when  compared  with  that  of  their  oppressors,  who  un- 
wittingly sent  them  by  the  shortest  road  to  heaven.*  Their  num- 
bers, estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  were  to  be 
transported  to  Barbadoes  and  sold  for  slaves.  Mr  Blackadder 
thus  narrates  the  tragical  story : — "  The  prisoners  were  all  shipped 
in  Leith  roads  (15th  November)  in  an  English  captain^s  vessel, 
to  be  carried  to  America.  He  was  a  profane,  cruel  wretch,  and 
used  them  barbarously,  stewing  them  up  between  decks,  where 
they  could  not  get  up  their  heads,  except  to  sit  or  lean,  and  rob- 
bing them  of  many  things  their  friends  had  sent  them  for  their 
relief  They  never  were  in  such  strait  and  pinch,  particularly 
through  scorching  drowth,  as  they  were  allowed  little  or  no  drink 
and  pent  up  together,  till  many  of  them  fainted  and  were  almost 
sufiTocated.  This  was  in  Leith  roads,  besides  what  straits  they 
would  readily  endure  in  the  custody  of  such  a  cruel  wretch.  In 
this  grievous  plight,  these  captives  were  carried  away  in  much 
anguish  of  spirit,  pinched  bodies,  and  disquieted  consciences,  (at 
least  those  who  had  taken  the  bond."|-)     They  were  tossed  at  sea 

*  Jamcfl  Corean,  in  a  letter  to  his  ivife,  dated  from  Leith  roads,  says — ^  All  the 
troable  they  met  -mih  since  Bothwell  was  not  to  be  compared  to  one  day  in  their  pre- 
sent circumstances ;  that  their  uneasiness  was  beyond  words :  yet  ho  owns  in  very 
pathetical  terms,  that  the  consolations  of  God  overbalanced  all,  and  expresses  his  hopes 
that  they  are  near  their  jiort,  and  heaven  is  opening  for  them." — Wodfow,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

f  It  appears  that  sonic  who  had  taken  the  bond,  had,  notwithstanding,  been  slill 
detained. 
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with  great  tempest  of  weather  for  three  weeks,  till  at  last  their 
ship  cast  anchor,  to  ride  awhile  among  the  Orkney  Isles,  till  the 
storm  might  calm.  Bat  after  casting  anchor,  the  ship  did  drive 
with  great  violence  upon  a  rugged  shore  about  the  isles,  and  struck 
about  ten  at  night  on  a  rock.  The  cruel  captain  saw  the  hazard 
all  were  in,  and  that  they  might  have  escaped  as  some  did ;  yet, 
as  I  heard,  he  would  not  open  the  hatches  to  let  the  poor  prisoners 
fend  for  themselves.  He  with  his  seamen  made  their  escape  by  a 
mast  laid  over  between  the  ship  and  the  rock  ashore.  Some 
leapt  on  the  rock. 

^'  The  ship  being  strong,  endured  several  strokes  ere  she  bilged. 
The  captain  and  all  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  with  about  fifty  pri- 
soners, some  of  whom  had  been  above  deck  before,  others  had 
broke  out  some  other  way  down  to  the  den,  and  so  up  again ;  so 
that  they  were  to  land  with  their  life  in  :  one  or  two  died  ashore. 
While  these  were  thus  escaping,  the  rest  who  had  all  been  closed 
up  between  decks,  crying  most  pitiftdly,  and  working  as  they 
could  to  break  forth  of  their  prison,  but  to  little  purpose ;  and 
all  these,  near  two  hundred,  with  lamentable  shrieks  of  dying 
men — as  was  related  to  the  writer  by  one  who  escaped — did 
perish.  The  most  part  were  cast  out  on  the  shore  dead,  and  after 
buried  by  the  country  people."  * 


*  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  instances  of  kindness  and  bencTolence,  in  timet  such  u 
these,  among  the  influential  men  of  the  prclatical  party.  I  qnote  from  the  Memoin 
of  Brysson,  edited  hj  Dr  M'Crio,  who  remarks — **  One  of  these  kind  laiids  is  evi- 
dently Sir  William  Drammond  of  Hawthomden,  son  of  the  celchrated  poot,^  p.  285, 
Note — '*  After  our  defeat,  I  wist  not  what  to  do.  Howercr,  after  some  time  lurking, 
I  ventured  home,  where  my  sister  and  family  were  together,  who  had  anfiercd  many 
wrongs  from  the  enemy,  my  mother  being  dead  a  year  before  this  fell  oat  ;  and  that 
which  is  7er}'  remarkable,  I  dwelt  betwixt  two  lairds  who  were  both  out  in  arms  agaimt 
us ;  and  one  of  them  never  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  government  to  his  dying  day^ 
though  he  lived  thirty-five  years  after  this.  And  the  other  was  of  the  same  jadgment, 
though  he  complied  with  the  government  afterwards.  However,  the  Lord  moved  tbem 
to  favour  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress.  For  they  sent  for  my  sister  before  I  came 
home,  and  advised  her  to  put  all  the  goods  firom  off  the  ground,  and  every  thing  bnt 
what  was  of  present  use  for  the  family.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  so  kind,  that  be 
desired  my  sister  to  send  over  the  milk  kine  and  let  them  feed  with  his,  and  to  send 
over  her  scrvanifl  morning  and  evening  to  milk  thorn  for  the  use  of  the  family.  And 
ordered  her  to  pock  up  aU  things  that  she  thought  the  enemy  might  make  a  prey  of. 
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Nothing  in  the  whole  annals  of  these  peisecuting  times  pre- 
sents a  stronger  argument  against  committing  civil  power  to  the 
clergy,  than  the  uniform  strenuous  opposition  made  by  the  bishops 
and  their  satellites  to  every  moderate  or  clement  proposal  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  council,  where  they  possessed  a  strong 
majority  before  his  Grace  arrived  from  the  army,  had  written  to 
the  king  for  instructions  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoners,  promis- 
ing '^  at  the  same  time,  on  their  part,  to  execute  the  laws  against 
rebellion,  faction,  and  schism,  as  the  king  should  direct  them, 
without  gratifying  the  humours  of  such  as  are  apt  to  grow  more 
insolent  by  his  majesty^s  grace  and  goodness,  who  have  been  en- 
couraged and  hardened  in  an  obstinate  opposition  to  the  church 
by  his  majesty'^s  condescensions  and  indulgences,  and  proposing 
that,  after  the  ringleaders  were  punished  capitally,  the  rabble 
should  be  transported  to  the  plantations  never  to  return .^^ 

This  model  of  princes,  for  whose  restoration  the  cannon  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  still  continue  annually  to  be  fired,  and  the 
public  offices  still  keep  holy-day,  returned  a  gracious  answer,  ap- 
proving of  their  proposal  to  send  three  or  four  hundred  to  the 
plantations,  and  bring  the  ringleaders  before  the  justiciary,  after 
which  the  rest  might  be  dismissed  upon  signing  the  bond. 

The  treatment  of  the  majority  has  been  narrated.  We  shall 
now  notice  the  proceedings  against  those  considered  ringleaders. 
The  most  conspicuous  were  their  ministers  Messrs  King  and  Kid. 
Wodrow  mentions  an  incident  which  occurred  while  the  former 
was  being  carried  to  Edinburgh,  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over, 
especially  as  that  historian  is  neither  a  credulous  nor  an  enthusi- 
astic writer : — 

"  Upon  the  Lord's  day,  orders  were  given  to  a  party  of  sol- 
diers immediately  to  march  east  and  carry  Mr  John  King  with 


and  tend  them  over  to  his  house ;  \vhich  accordingly  she  did,  where  thej  were  Kcure. 
The  other  gentleman  was  no  less  kind,  for  he  desired  her  to  send  the  milk  ewes  over 
to  his  ground  that  she  might  not  lose  their  milk,  and  to  send  her  servants  to  milk  them. 
After  that  she  sent  away  the  horses,  oxen,  and  other  ycld  heasts,  to  a  friend  who  lived 
on  the  Earl  of  VTigton^s  ground,  who  received  them  willingly.  Thus  the  Lord  tiysted 
mo  with  favour  hoth  from  my  friends  and  foes,  for  which  I  desiro  to  adore  his  wonder> 
ful  providence/* — Memoirs  of  George  Brysaon,  pp.  284-5. 
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them  to  EdmbuTgh  ;  and  we  will  find  it  was  their  ordinary  [prac- 
tice] to  march,  and  especially  to  transport  prisoners  firom  place  to 
place,  on  the  Sabbath.  My  accounts  of  them  are,  that  they  were 
English  dragoons.  One  of  them,  a  proiane  and  profligate  wretch, 
after  they  were  in  the  street  and  on  horseback,  ready  to  ride  off 
with  their  prisoner,  called  for  some  ale,  and  drunk  a  health  to  the 
'  Confusion  of  the  Covenants,'  and  another  to  the  '  Destruction 
of  the  People  of  God,'  and  some  more  very  horrid,  and  rode  off. 
He  met  with  one  of  his  comrades  at  the  Stable-green  Port,  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  asked  him  where  he  was  going  ? 
He  answered,  '  to  convoy  King  to  hell,'  and  galloped  up  to  the 
rest,  whistling  and  singing.  The  judgment  of  God  did  not  linger 
as  to  this  wretch ;  he  was  not  many  paces  forward,  in  the  hollow 
path  a  little  from  the  Port,  till  his  horse  stumbled ;  and  some- 
what or  other  touching  his  piece — which  was  primed  and  cocked 
it  seems — the  carabine  went  off  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
The  party  went  on  and  carried  Mr  King  to  Edinburgh."  Mr 
Kid  was  brought  thither  and  imprisoned  along  with  his  friend  in 
the  tolbooth. 

The  tyranny  of  Charles,  which  was  exercised  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Scotland,  had  excited  much  discontent  there;  and 
Charles's  advisers  were  extremely  anxious  to  trace  out  some  grand 
conspiracy  which  might  enable  them  to  resort  to  extreme  mea- 
sures there  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  that  a  similar  despotism  might 
be  established  in  both  kingdoms.  The  king  therefore  directed 
that  these  two  should  be  especially  examined  by  torture,  in  order 
if  possible  to  discover  the  conspirators,  with  which  the  Scottish 
managers  were  very  ready  to  comply,  many  of  them  anticipating 
a  rich  harvest  of  new  forfeitures.  Being  disappointed  in  this,  the 
prisioners  were  ordered  to  stand  trial  before  the  justiciary.  Pre- 
viously to  being  brought  to  the  bar,  they  presented  a  petition, 
praying  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  prove  in  exculpation — that 
they  were  only  present  with  the  army  casually,  and  not  intention- 
ally, and  were  in  a  manner  detained  prisoners  by  them  ;  and  such 
naked  presence,  without  assistance,  was  not  criminal ;  and  that 
they  were  so  far  from  being  incendiaries  to  incite  the  people,  they, 
on  the  contrary,  entreated  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.    2d, 
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That  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  his  commission,  had  power  to 
pardon  ;  and  they  offered  to  prove  by  witnesses  that  he  had  prof- 
fered them  a  pardon  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  that 
they  had  accepted  it.  3d,  They  were  willing  to  engage  to  live 
peaceably,  and  never  to  keep  field-meetings  hereafter. 

The  lords  refused  this  equitable  request,  or,  as  Fountainhall 
expressed  it,  "  repelled  their  exculpation  in  respect  of  the  libel,^ 
and,  on  the  28th  of  July,  their  trial  proceeded.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  having  been  in  the  rebellion  and  in  company  with  rebels, 
who,  in  May  last,  burned  the  king'^s  laws ;  that  they  had  preached 
at  several  field-conventicles  where  persons  were  in  arms;  that 
they  did  preach,  pray,  and  exercise  to  rebels,  and  continued  with 
them  till  their  defeat,  and  had  been  taken  prisoners. 

Their  own  confessions,  that  of  Kid  emitted  under  torture,  were 
the  only  evidence  produced  against  them,  and  coincided  with 
what  they  had  offered  to  prove.  It  was  deemed  sufficient  that 
they  had  been  with  the  rebels,  and,  notwithstanding  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  must  therefore  be  deemed  rebels  themselves. 
The  jury  brought  them  in  guilty,  in  terms  of  their  own  confes- 
sion ;  and  the  lords  sentenced  them  to  be  taken  to  the  market 
cross  of  Edinburgh  upon  Thursday,  August  14,  betwixt  two  and 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet ; 
and  when  dead,  that  their  heads  and  right  arms  be  cut  off  and 
disposed  of  as  the  council  think  fit ;  and  that  all  their  land  be 
forfeited,  as  being  guilty  of  the  treasonable  crimes  foresaid.  The 
judges  themselves  were  so  convinced  of  the  peculiar  hardship  of 
the  case,  that  they  allowed  this  unusual  space  between  sentence 
and  execution,  on  purpose  that  they  might  have  time  to  apply  for 
a  remission,  and  Mr  Stevenson,  a  friend  of  theirs,  rode  post  to 
London  to  apply  for  it ;  but  all  the  avenues  to  mercy  were  shut. 
An  evil  influence  pervaded  the  whole  court ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  most  gay,  most 
boisterously  mirthfnl,  most  joyous,  and  most  irreligious  court, 
headed  by  the  most  facetious  and  witty  monarch  that  ever  sat 
upon  the  British  throne,  was  the  most  unfeeling,  cold-hearted, 
cruel,  revengeful,  and  vile  that  has  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of 
our  country. 
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An  act  of  indemnity  had  been  passed ;  and  it  might  naturally 
have  been  supposed  that  these  good  men  would  have  reoeiyed  the 
advantage  of  it,  but  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to  be  proclaim- 
ed, was  the  day  chosen  on  which  they  were  ordered  to  be  executed ; 
so  dead  to  every  sense  of  common  decency,  as  well  as  of  common 
feeling,  were  the  then  rulers  of  Scotland.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
14th  of  August,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  proceeded  to  the 
cross  in  their  robes,  and  proclaimed  the  indemnity  from  a  scaffold 
erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the  afternoon,  these  two  worthies,  on 
another  scaffold,  were  put  to  death,  as  if  to  declare  the  entire 
worthlessness  of  all  government  clemency,  whenever  persons  of 
imflinching  principle  were  concerned.  They  both  died  with  much 
calmness  and  serenity;  and  their  dying  speeches,  which  were 
afterwards  published,  may  well  rank  with  any  of  the  compositions 
of  the  times,  for  elegant  simplicity,  honest  integrity,  and  a  plain 
energetic  avowal  of  their  principles,  untainted  either  by  party  pre- 
judice or  political  enthusiasm.  Mr  Kid,  who  was  labouring  un- 
der sore  bodily  indisposition,  said — "  It  may  be  that  there  are  a 
great  many  here  that  judge  my  lot  very  sad  and  deplorable,  I 
must  confess,  death  in  itself  is  very  terrible  to  flesh  and  blood ; 
but  as  it  is  an  outlet  to  sin,  and  an  inlet  to  righteousness,  it  is 
the  Christianas  great  and  inexpressible  privilege. 

"  And  give  me  leave  to  say  this,  1st,  That  there  is  something 
in  a  Christian'^s  condition  that  can  never  put  him  without  the 
reach  of  unsufferableness,  even  shame,  death,  and  the  cross  being 
included  in  the  promise.  And  if  there  be  reconciliation  between 
God  and  the  soul,  nothing  can  damp  peace  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  a  supporting  ingredient  in  the  bitterest  cup 
and  under  the  sharpest  and  fiercest  trial  he  can  be  exposed  unto. 
This  is  my  mercy,  I  have  somewhat  of  this  to  lay  claim  unto, 
mz.  the  intimations  of  pardon  betwixt  God  and  my  soul ;  and  as 
concerning  that  for  which  I  am  condemned,  I  magnify  his  grace 
that  I  never  had  the  least  challenge  for  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  judge  it  my  honour  that  ever  I  was  counted  worthy  to  be  staged 
upon  such  a  consideration.  I  declare  before  you  all,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  angels,  and  men,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  all  that 
he  has  created,  that  I  am  a  most  miserable  sinner,  in  regard  of  my 
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original  and  actual  transgressions.  I  must  confess  they  are  more 
than  the  hairs  upon  my  head,  and  altogether  past  reckoning ;  I 
cannot  but  say,  as  Jacob  said,  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  Ood^s 
mercies ;  yet,  I  must  declare,  to  the  commendation  of  the  freedom 
of  his  grace,  that  I  dare  not  but  say.  He  has  loved  me  and  washed 
me  in  his  own  blood ;  and  well  ^s  me  this  day  that  ever  I  read  or 
heard  that  faithful  saying,  '  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the  chief.' '' 

He  then  warned  the  servants  of  God  against  fomenting  divi- 
sions to  the  detriment  of  the  gospel,  especially  as  there  appeared 
at  that  time  a  great  likelihood  of  its  spreading,  and  dissension 
urould  prove  a  poison  in  the  pot !  ^'  As  for  rebellion  against  his 
majesty'^s  person  or  lawful  authority,  the  Lord  knows  my  soul  ab- 
horreth  it,  name  and  thing.  Loyal  I  have  been  and  wills  every 
Christian  to  be  so ;  and  I  was  ever  of  this  judgment  to  give  to 
Cesar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.''  This  excellent  man  and  his  most  worthy  coadjutor, 
not  only  had  to  suffer  from  the  oppression  of  the  oppressors,  but 
from  what  to  them  was  probably  more  trying,  the  cruel  scourge  of 
tongues  from  those  they  wished  to  esteem  brethren.  He  there- 
fore felt  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  his  character  from  these 
aspersions,  and  to  leave  a  record  of  the  doctrine  he  had  priached« 

According  to  the  measure  God  has  given  me,"  he  continues, 

it  was  my  endeavour  to  commend  Christ  to  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  the  people,  even  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  this  be  devisive  preaching,  I  can- 
not deny  it." 

Mr  King  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect.  "  I  bless  the 
Lord,"  said  the  dying  martyr,  "  since  infinite  wisdom  and  holy 
providence  hath  so  carved  out  my  lot  to  die  after  this  manner, 
that  I  die  not  unwillingly,  neither  by  force ;  and  though  possibly 
I  might  have  shunned  such  an  hard  sentence,  if  I  had  done  things 
that,  though  I  could,  I  durst  not  do ;  no,  not  for  my  soul,  I  durst 
not,  God  knoweth,  redeem  my  life  by  the  loss  of  my  integrity. 
I  bless  the  Lord  that,  since  I  have  been  a  prisoner,  he  hath  won- 
derfully upholden  me,  and  made  out  that  comfortable  word,  '  fear 
not,  be  not  afraid ;  I  am  with  thee,  I  will  uphold  thee  by  the 
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right  hand  of  my  righteousness.''  I  bless  his  name  that  I  die  not 
as  a  fool  dieth,  though  I  acknowledge  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of 
myself.  I  acknowledge  I  am  a  sinner,  and  one  of  the  chiefest 
that  have  gone  under  the  name  of  a  professor  of  religion ;  yea, 
amongst  the  unworthiest  of  those  that  have  preached  the  gospel. 
My  sins  and  corruptions  have  been  many.  I  have  no  righteous- 
ness of  my  own  ;  all  is  vile,  like  filthy  rags.  But  blessed  be  God 
there  is  a  Saviour  of  sinners,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  that 
through  faith  in  his  righteousness  Ihave  obtained  mercy ;  through 
him  only  I  desire  to  hope  for,  and  to  have  a  happy  and  glorious 
victory  over  sin  and  satan,  hell  and  death ;  that  I  shall  attain  to 
the  righteousness  of  the  just,  and  be  made  partaker  of  eternal 
life.  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  him  against  tliat  day.  I 
have  in  my  poor  capacity  preached  salvation  in  his  name ;  and  as 
I  have  preached,  so  do  I  believe.  With  all  my  soul  I  have  com- 
mended, and  yet  I  do  commend,  to  all  of  you  the  richer  of  his 
grace  and  faith  in  his  name,  as  the  alone  and  only  way  whereby 
ye  can  be  saved.  As  for  those  things  for  which  sentence  of  death 
is  passed  against  me,  I  bless  the  Lord,  rebellious  I  have  not  been. 
He  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  knoweth  that  neither  my  design 
nor  practice  was  against  his  majesty''s  person  and  just  government. 
I  have  been  loyal,  and  do  recommend  it  to  all  to  be  obedient  to 
higher  powers  in  the  Lord. 

**  That  I  preached  at  field-meetings.  I  am  so  far  from  acknow- 
ledging that  the  gospel  preached  that  way  was  a  rendezvousing  in 
rebellion,  as  it  is  termed,  that  I  bless  the  Lord  ever  he  counted 
me  worthy  to  be  a  witness  to  such  meetings,  which  have  been  so 
wonderfully  countenanced  and  owned,  not  only  to  the  conviction, 
but  even  to  the  conversion  of  many  thousands ;  if  I  could  have 
preached  Christ  and  salvation  in  his  name,  that  was  my  work,  and 
herein  have  I  walked  according  to  the  light  and  rule  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  as  it  did  become — though  one  of  the  meanest — a 
minister  of  the  gospel.^' 

Both  bore  witness  to  the  doctrine  and  worship,  discipline  and 
government,  of  the  church  of  Scotland  by  kirk-sessions  and  pres- 
byteries, synods  and  general  assemblies,  to  the  solemn  covenants. 
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also  to  the  public  confessions  of  sins  and  engagements  to  duties, 
and  that  either  as  to  what  concerned  personal  reformation,  or  the 
reformation  of  the  whole  land.  They  also  bore  witness  and  tes- 
timony against  popery,  which  had  so  greatly  increased,  was  so 
much  countenanced,  and  so  openly  professed.  The  causes  of 
God''s  wrath  with  the  land  were  particularly  noticed  and  specified 
by  Mr  King : — 1st,  The  dreadful  slights  our  Lord  Jesus  has  re- 
ceived in  the  offers  of  his  gospel.  2d,  The  horrid  profanity  that 
had  overspread  the  whole  land.  3d,  The  horrid  perjury  in  the 
matter  of  vows  and  engagements.  4th,  The  dreadful  formality 
and  supineness  in  the  duties  of  religion.  5th,  Awful  ingratitude, 
what  do  we  render  to  Him  for  his  goodness  ?  6th,  Want  of 
humility  under  afflictions.  7th,  Dreadful  covetousness  and  mind- 
ing of  our  own  things  more  than  the  things  of  God ;  and  this 
among  all  ranks. 

But  they  both  departed,  praying  for  Scotland,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  iaith  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  name,  word, 
and  cause  of  Christ  in  their  beloved  country ;  and  their  last  aspir- 
ations were,  ^^  O  !  that  he  would  return  to  this  land  again  !  repair 
our  breaches,  and  heal  our  backslidings  !  O  !  that  he  were  paci- 
fied towards  us  !  O  !  that  he  would  pass  by  Scotland  again,  and 
make  our  time  a  time  of  love  !  '^  Their  heads  and  right  hands 
were,  agreeably  to  their  sentence,  cut  off,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  placed  beside  those  of  the  venerated  Guthrie  on  the  Nether- 
bow  Port,  to  bear  witness  to  heaven,  along  with  them,  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  times. 

Five  others  were  next  selected  for  immolation  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  the  shade  of  the  grand  apostate.  Thomas  Brown, 
shoemaker,  Edinburgh  ;  Andrew  Sword,  weaver,  Kirkcudbright ; 
John  Glide,  Kilbride;  John  Waddel,  New  Monkland;  and  James 
Wood,  Newmills — charged  with  being  accomplices  in  the  murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  although  none  of  them  were  in  that  part 
of  the  country  at  the  time  when  it  happened — were  accordingly 
brought  before  the  justiciary  on  November  10th.  Their  indict- 
ment, as  now  became  the  custom,  enumerated  as  charges  against 
them  all  the  occurrences  which  had  taken  place  during  the  rising, 
aggravated  by  fictitious  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  na- 
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turc,  i.  e.  throwing  out  of  their  graves  the  dead  bodies  of  such 
children  as  belonged  to  the  orthodox  clergy  in  Glasgow ;  com- 
manding, by  a  most  insolent  act  of  their  supremacy  and  mock  ju- 
dicatory, all  the  said  orthodox  clergy  to  remove  themselves,  their 
wives  and  families,  from  the  western  shires,  under  pain  of  death ; 
and  threatening  with  fire  and  sword  all  such  of  his  majesty's  good 
subjects  as  would  not  join  them ;  plundering  and  ravaging  their 
houses,  and  carrying  off  their  horses  and  arms ;  declining  the 
bond ;  and  finally,  and  above  all,  refusing  to  call  the  late  rebellion 
a  rebellion. 

Previously  to  proceeding  with  the  trial,  the  bond  was  offered 
to  them  judicially,  both  the  crown  lawyers  and  judges  upon  this 
as  upon  several  other  occasions  appearing  to  have  entertained  some 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers ;  but  they  peremptorily  refused  to  take 
it,  as  they  considered  that  tliey  would  thereby  have  been  con- 
demning the  rising  at  Bothwell,  and  their  own  conduct  in  what 
they  considered  a  justifiable  assertion  of  the  principles  to  which 
they  had  solemnly  sworn  obedience  i^i  the  covenants.  Four  of 
them  resolutely  avowed  their  having  appeared  in  arms  at  Both* 
well,  and  were  of  course  found  guilty  by  the  jury  upon  their  own 
confessionjof  that  fact  alone ;  yet,  by  a  strange  vindictive  per- 
versity, the  court  sentenced  them  "  to  be  carried  to  the  moor  of 
Magus  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Fife,  the  place  where  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  was  murdered,  upon  the  18th  of  No- 
vember instant,  and  there  to  be  hanged  till  they  be  dead,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  hung  in  chains  until  they  rot,  and  all  their 
lands,  goods,  and  gear  to  fall  to  his  majesty's  use^T 

James  Wood  was  only  proven  by  the  evidence  of  some  sol- 
diers to  have  been  taken  at  or  after  Bothwell  without  arms ;  and 
as  numbers  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  knoi^  to  have  gone 
to  the  spot  as  mere  spectators,  a  humane  tribunal  would  have  given 
them  the  advantage  of  the  supposition  that  they  had  been  present 
from  a  similar  motive.  But  he  was  included  in  the  same  verdict, 
and  doomed  to  the  same  punishment,  which  was  accordingly  in- 
flicted at  the  place  appointed,  though  some  difference  appears  in 
the  date  of  the  execution  and  the  date  of  their  dying  testimonies, 
the  latter  being  dated  25th  November,  a  week  beyond  the  term 
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allowed  by  the  former,  which  might  haTe  been  given  to  allow  of 
an  application  to  the  king  for  mercy.  If  it  was,  they  found  none 
from  their  earthly  sovereign ;  but  they  all  died  in  the  humble 
confidence  of  being  reconciled  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Brown,  who  went  up  the  ladder  first,  declared,  before  being 
turned  off,  "  if  every  hair  of  his  head  were  a  man,  and  every  drop 
of  his  blood  were  a  life,  he  would  cordially  and  heartily  lay  them 
down  for  Christ  and  this  cause  for  which  he  was  now  sentenced.''* 

Sword  sang  the  34th  Psalm,  and  said  to  tlie  spectators,  "  I  can- 
not but  commend  Christ  and  his  cross  to  you.  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  lot  for  a  thousand  worlds  ! ""  He  had  lived  four  or  five 
score  of  miles  distant  from  that  place,  and  never  in  his  life  saw  a 
bishop  that  he  knew  to  be  a  bishop. 

James  Wood  also  affirmed  that  he  had  never  been  in  that  part 
of  the  country  before,  nor  seen  a  bishop  in  his  life !  and  as  to 
appearing  at  Both  well  Bridge,  he  added,  '^  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
so  far  from  thinking  it  rebellion,  that  I  bless  God  I  was  a  man.  to 
be  there,  though  a  man  most  unable  for  war,  and  unskilful,  because 
of  my  infirm  arm :  and  I  bless  God  that  gave  me  a  life  to  lay 
down  for  his  cause ;  and  though  in  remarkable  providence  he  took 
not  my  life  in  that  day,  yet  for  holy  and  good  ends  he  spared  it 
to  lay  it  down  this  day ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  rueing  any  thing 
that  I  had  done  that  day  in  my  appearing  for  Christ  and  his  cause, 
that  I  would  heartily  wish  if  I  were  to  live  to  see  as  many  men 
every  year  gathered  together  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  I 
would  count  it  my  honour  to  be  with  them.**'  "  And  now,  my 
friends,  I  am  not  a  whit  afraid  to  go  up  this  ladder,  and  to  lay 
down  my  life  this  day,  for  it  is  the  best  day  ever  yet  mine  eyes 
saw/'  And  being  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  plucking 
up  the  napkin,  he  said,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  lay  down  this  life 
and  to  step  out  of  time  into  eternity,  and  if  I  had  as  many  lives 
as  tlicre  are  hairs  on  my  head,  or  drops  of  blood  in  my  body,  I 
would  willingly  lay  them  down  for  Christ,  and  for  you  all  that  are 
here  on  Chrisfs  account.'' 

John  AN  ad  del,  respecting  the  bishop's  death,  said,  "  I  declare 
I  was  never  over  the  water  of  Forth  in  this  country  before  this 
time."     "  I  am  sentenced  to  die  here  because  I  would  not  call  it 
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rebellion  being  with  mj  friends  at  Botbwell  Bridge,  and  because 
I  would  not  take  that  bond,  binding  roe  hereafter  never  to  lift 
arms  against  the  king  nor  his  authority,  which  thing  in  conscience 
I  could  not  do ;  for,  whatever  others  think  of  it,  to  me  it  says, 
that  it  is  a  denying  of  all  appearances  for  Christ  and  his  cause 
that  hath  formerly  been ;  and  likewise  it  says  to  me,  that  we  shall 
never  any  more  lift  arms  for  the  defence  of  Chrisfs  gospel  against 
any  party  whatsoever  that  seems  to  oppose  it,  which  is  far  from  the 
word  of  God  : — '  If  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  no 
pleasure  in  him,"*  and  the  covenants.  National  and  Solemn  League, 
which  were  publicly  burnt  in  our  nation — for  which  God  in  his 
own  time  will  yet  arise — ^which  we  are  bound  to  maintain.^  "  And 
now,  sirs,  I  am  not  a  whit  discouraged  to  see  my  three  brethren 
hanging  before  mine  eyes,  nor  before  all  this  multitude  to  pray."*^ 
He  then  prayed  ;  and  being  thrown  over, 

John  Glide  was  brought  to  the  ladder.  When  he  had  reached 
it,  he  turned  round  and  said,  '^  I  think  our  being  fetched  here  is 
like  that  which  we  have  in  Scripture  about  what  Herodias  said  to 
Herod  anent  John  the  Baptist  his  head,  to  gratify  the  unsatiable- 
ness  of  that  lewd  woman  ;  nothing  would  satisfy  the  lust  of  our 
persecutore,  but  our  blood,  and  in  this  manner  and  place,  to  gra- 
tify the  bishop'^s  friends.  But  tlie  ground  of  my  being  sentenced 
is  because  I  was  found  in  arms  with  that  poor  handful  at  Both- 
well  Bridge  and  would  not  call  it  rebellion ;  and  because  I  would 
not  take  that  bond,  which  thing  I  had  in  my  offer,  and  my  life 
upon  the  taking  of  it ;  and  was  threatened  by  some  to  take  it,  and 
allured  and  persuaded  by  others,  which  I  could  not  in  conscience 
do,  because  it  binds  me  hereafter  that  I  should  not  appear  for 
Christ  and  his  cause.  I  durst  not  do  it,  for  I  was  not  sure  of  my 
life,  no  not  one  moment ;  and  I  durst  not  procure  the  wrath  of 
God  at  such  a  rate ;  for  I  judge  the  loss  of  my  soul  to  be  more 
dreadful  than  the  loss  of  the  life  of  my  body,  and  likewise  that 
it  is  more  hazardful  the  offending  of  God  than  gaining  the  great- 
est advantage  in  the  world. 

"  I  could  not  stay  at  home,  but  judged  it  my  duty  to  come 
forth ;  for  I  could  not  see  how  I  could  evite  that  curse — '  Curse 
ye,  Meroz ;  curse  ye  bitterly  those  that  would  not  come  out  to 
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the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty/  And  I  bless  the  Lord 
for  keeping  me  straight.  I  desire  to  speak  it  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  free  grace ;  and  this  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  there  are  none  who  will  lippen  to  God  and  depend  upon 
him  for  direction,  but  they  shall  be  keeped  straight  and  right ; 
but  to  be  kept  from  tribulation,  that  is  not  the  bargain ;  for  he 
hath  said  that  through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  the  king- 
dom, for  he  deals  not  with  us  as  satan  does — for  satan  lets  us  see 
the  bonniest  side  of  the  tentation,  but  our  Lord  Jesus  lets  us  see 
the  roughest  side  and  the  blackest.  After  that,  the  sweetest  thing 
comes  I  And  he  tells  us  the  worst  that  will  happen  to  us ;  for 
he  hath  not  promised  to  keep  us  from  trouble,  but  he  hath  pro- 
mised to  be  with  us  in  it,  and  what  needs  more  ? 

^'  I  bless  the  Lord  for  keeping  me  to  this  very  hour :  little 
would  I  have  thought  a  twelvemonth  since  that  the  Lord  would 
have  taken  me  a  poor  ploughman-lad,  and  have  honoured  me  so 
highly,  as  to  have  made  me  first  appear  for  him  and  then  keep  me 
straight ;  and  now  hath  keeped  me  to  this  very  hour  to  lay  down 
my  life  for  him.*"  At  the  ladder  foot,  he  addressed  his  brother 
and  other  relatives  who  were  standing  and  weeping  around  him — 
*'*'  Weep  not  for  me,  brother ;  but  weep  for  the  poor  land,  and 
seek  God,  and  make  him  sure  for  yourself,  and  he  shall  be  better 
to  you  than  ten  brethren.  Now,  &rewell,  all  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  farewell,  brother,  sister,  mother.  Welcome,  Lord  Jesus ; 
into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ! '"  And  then  lifting  the  nap- 
kin off  his  face,  he  said,  ^^  Dear  friends,  be  not  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  cross,  nor  at  this  ye  have  seen  this  day,  for  I  hope 
you  have  seen  no  discouragement  in  me,  and  you  shall  see  no 
more !  *" 

While  these  sanguinary  proceedings  were  going  forward,  the 
Scottish  rulers  were  not  less  assiduous  in  the  more  lucrative  de- 
partments of  persecution,  rendering  even  their  acts  of  indemnity 
or  indulgence  the  means  of  pecuniary  oppression ;  for  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  these  were  granted  were  so  hard,  and  the  penal- 
ties for  their  infraction  so  severe,  that  few  would  accept  of  them, 
and  those  who  did,  found  them  both  burthensome  to  their  con- 
science and  heavy  on  their  purse,  as  a  common  requisition  was, 
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that  the  parties  should  bind  themselves,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ants, under  a  specified  sum,  to  regular  attendance  on  the  ordin- 
ances and  implicit  compliance  with  all  the  injunctions  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  nor  harbour  or  hold  any  communication  with  those 
who  acted  otherwise.  Absence  from  the  parish  church,  if  accom- 
panied with  any  suspicious  symptoms,  constituted  rebellion ;  and 
associating  with  rebels,  was  construed  into  the  same  offence,  pun- 
ishable by  death,  but  commutable  by  fining  or  confiscation  of 
rents,  money,  and  moveables ;  so  that  pretexts  were  never  want- 
ing for  plundering  the  Presbyterians,  wherever  "  the  honest  party'' 
were  possessed  of  property. 

More  effectually  to  scour  the  country,  the  justiciary  was  required 
to  divide  into  two  sections  or  circuit  courts ;  the  one  to  tniverse 
the  west  and  south,  the  other  the  north  and  east.     By  a  proclam- 
ation sent  before  them,  the  proprietors  or  occupiers  of  the  lands 
on  which  any  of  the  rebels  lived,  were  required  to  apprehend  and 
imprison  them  till  the  courts  arrived,  when  they  were  to  present 
them  for  prosecution  ;  and  if  they  should  be  either  under  hiding 
or  fiigitive  themselves,  their  wives,  children,  and  servants  were  to 
be  ordered  off  the  ground.     Clerks  were  sent  before  to  take  np 
lists  of  all  who  were  named  in  the  proclamation,  or  should  be  in- 
formed against  as  having  been  at  field-conventicles,  or  having 
threatened,  robbed,  or  abused  the  orthodox  clergy,  who  were  all  to 
be  summoned  and  examined  upon  oath  respecting  their  possessions 
in  lands,  money,  and  bonds,  in  order  that  the  proceeds  might  be 
forthcoming  in  case  they  should  be  found  guilty.     Witnesses 
were  to  be  prepared  and  held  in  readiness — sixteen  in  every  rural 
parish,  and  twenty -four  in  every  royal  burgh  or  burgh  of  barony, 
who  were  to  give  information,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds 
Scots,  of  all  who  had  been  at  Bothwell,  or  who  had  harboured 
any  that  were  there.     They  were  also  to  name  all  whom  they 
heard  or  suspected  of  being  there.     The  sheriffs  and  justices  of 
peace  were  exceedingly  active  in  searching  out  the  proper  victims 
for  spoliation,  and  so  rigid  in  their  duty,  that  they  included  seve- 
ral in  their  rolls  who  had  been  dead  or  left  the  place  some  time  . 
before.     The  curates  were  very  zealous ;  and  their  diligence  in 
this  business,  contrasted  with  their  carelessness  in  their  spiritual 
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fbnctions,  did  not  tend  much  to  exalt  their  characters  or  endear 
their  office.  Extensive  as  the  range  of  sedition  had  been  made, 
yet  were  the  insatiable  managers  unsatisfied.  They  therefore  had 
recourse  to  an  old  statute,  long  in  dissuetude,  by  which  all  who 
did  not  attend  the  king^s  host  were  liable  to  be  punished  with 
death ;  and  changing  the  award  into  a  pecuniary  mulct,  they  with 
rigorous  impartiality  fleeced  the  lieges  in  all  the  devoted  counties 
where  there  had  been  the  smallest  symptoms  of  discontent. 

•In  October,  the  circuit-courts  commenced  their  operations; 
but,  as  they  either  kept  no  record  of  their  proceedings,  or  these 
records  have  been  destroyed,  the  particulars  of  their  extortions 
are  but  imperfectly  known,  only  the  general  devastation  they 
spread  was  long  remembered ;  the  absent  heritors  were  denounced, 
and  numbers  of  them  forfeited,  whose  estates  were  bestowed  upon 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  as  rewards  for  their  ready  and 
unflinching  obedience  to  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  decreets  of 
the  council,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  kept  hold  of  till  the 
Revolution  restored  them  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Besides  this,  the  council  gifted  the  moveables  of  such  as  were 
reported  to  have  been  at  Both  well,  which  laid  the  whole  of  those 
who  were  known  to  favour  Presbyterian  principles  open  to  the 
most  vexatious  visitations ;  for  the  danatorSy  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted '*  the  uplifting  of  the  spulzie,^  literally  '^  rode  upon  the 
top  of  their  commissions,^^  exacting  to  the  utmost,  and,  by  re- 
turning oftener  than  once,  frequently  subjected  the  same  persons 
to  repeated  pillage  for  the  same  accusation.  Another  source  of 
wealth  to  the  banditti  who  now  ravaged  Scotland,  Was  the  com- 
positions of  the  fines  paid  to  the  clerks,  or  largesses  to  the  offi- 
cers, to  escape  the  rifling  searches  of  the  soldiers,  who,  whenever 
they  chose,  could  enter  the  houses  of  the  most  peaceable  and  de- 
stroy their  furniture  by  casting  it  about,  and  rip  up  and  render 
useless  their  beds  and  bedclothes,  by  thrusting  them  through  with 
their  swords,  to  find  if  any  "  cursed  Whiggs^  were  concealed 
among  them.  The  shires  of  Lanark  and  Ayr  were  peculiarly 
harassed — shires  which,  by  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  ought 
to  have  been  peculiarly  fitvoured,  as  they  were  the  most  industri- 
ous and  wealthy,  but  unfortunately  they  were  also  reputed  the 
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most  pious.  Wretched  as  the  country  was,  yet  years  more  gricT- 
ous  followed.  Monmouth  while  there  had  acted  with  as  much. 
moderation  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  discouraged  as  far 
as  possible  the  virulent  spirit  of  clerical  domination  which  the 
bishops  and  curates  were  so  eager  to  display.  When  he  went  to 
London,  he  had  carried  with  him  very  favourable  impressions  of 
the  Scottish  character,  and  was  desirous  to  infuse  somewhat  of  his 
own  kindness  into  the  councils  of  his  father.  Before  he  left 
Edinburgh,  upon  receiving  a  petition  to  present  to  the  king,  he 
said,  *'*'  I  think  if  any  place  get  favour,  it  should  be  Scotland ; 
for  a  gallanter  gentry  and  more  loving  people,  I  never  saw  ;^  and 
previous  to  setting  out,  he  procured  what  was  termed  the  third 
indulgence,  which  was  published  at  Edinburgh  by  proclamation, 
June  29.  By  it,  ministers  were  prohibited  under  pain  of  death 
from  holding  field- conventicles,  and  all  who  attended  were  to  be 
.  deemed  traitors ;  but  all  laws  against  house-conventicles  south  of 
the  Tay,  were  suspended,  "  excepting  the  town  of  Edinburgh  and 
two  miles  round  about  the  same,  with  the  lordships  of  Mussel- 
burgh and  Dalkeith ;  the  cities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Stirling,  and  a  mile  about  each  of  them ;  being  fully  resolved 
not  to  suffer  the  seat  of  Our  government  nor  Oor  universities  to 
be  pestered  with  any  irregularities  whatsoever.**'  One  preacher 
was  to  be  allowed  to  each  parish  upon  giving  in  their  names  to 
the  privy  council  and  finding  security  for  their  peaceable  behavi- 
our, provided  they  had  not  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion,  nor  been 
admitted,  t.  e,  licensed,  by  the  unconform  ministers ;  assuring,  at 
the  same  time,  all  who  should  offend,  that  we  will  maintain  our 
authority  and  laws  by  such  effectual  courses,  as,  in  ruining  the 
authors,  could  not  be  thought  rigid,  especially  after  such  unmerited 
favour.  ^^  This  our  forbearance  being  to  continue  only  during 
our  royal  favour.**' 

These  tokens  of  kindliness,  stinted  as  they  were,  proved  very 
unpalatable  to  the  harpies  who  were  fattening  upon  the  spoils  of 
their  patriotic  countrymen;  and  they  immediately  unbosomed 
their  difficulties  to  their  friend  Lauderdale,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
quiring epistle  from  the  council,  dated  July  12 : — "  There  being 
doubts,"  say  they,  "  as  to  the  sense  of  that  clause  in  the  procla- 
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mation,  June  29,  suspending  all  letters  of  intercommuning,  and 
all  other  executions,  if  these  xvords  '  all  other  executions'  do  im- 
port that  all  persons,  "whether  preachers  at  field-conventicles,  or 
other  persons,  who  being  ringleaders  of  these  rebellious  rendez- 
vouses, and  have  been  seized  according  to  former  proclamations, 
promising  sums  of  money  to  the  apprehenders,  the  imprisoned 
should  be  set  at  liberty  or  not ;  and  if  such  as  have  been  impri- 
soned till  they  pay  the  fines  imposed  upon  them  by  sentence  of 
council  or  other  judges,  shall  also  be  enlarged  and  set  at  liberty ; 
and  if  these  field-preachers  and  other  persons,  qualified  as  afore- 
said, are  to  be  liberate — they  crave  his  majesty  may  declare  his 
pleasure  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  they  are  to  be  liberate."*' 
The  answer  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  persecuted. 

Several  ministers  who  were  in  prison  for  holding  conventicles, 
bat  had  not  been  at  Bothwell,  were  now  set  at  liberty  upon  en- 
acting themselves  in  the  books  of  privy  council  for  their  peace- 
able behaviour,  and  that  they  would  not  preach  at  field-conven- 
ticles. Others,  who  could  not  conscientiously  enter  into  such 
engagements,  were  dismissed  for  the  time,  upon  giving  security 
to  appear  when  called  for.  Among  these  were  fourteen  prisoners 
on  the  Bass,  among  whom  was  Fraser  of  Brea,  who  tells  us  in 
his  memoirs  that  in  twenty-four  hour's  space,  they  found  security 
for  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  "  for  we  would  not,"  he  adds,  "  give 
obligement  not  to  rise  in  arms,  nor  to  forbear  field-meetings,  be- 
cause we  saw  no  law  for  it,  and  because  it  was  considered  by  us 
dishonourable,  and  to  reflect  upon  our  ministry." 

Anxious  to  improve  this  breathing  time,  a  numerous  meeting 
of  ministers  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  August  8,  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken,  and  proceeded  to  re-organize,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  the  presbyterial  form  of  their  broken  down  and  afflicted 
church ;  but  before  they  could  realize  their  intentions,  indeed 
almost  ere  they  enunciated  them,  the  wind  passed  over  them  and 
they  were  gone  !  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month, 
Charles  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  his  life  supposed  in  danger. 
The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  obliged  by  the  ascendency  of 
the  patriotic  party  to  retire  from  court  and  reside  abroad,  was  im- 
mediately sent  for  and  quickly  arrived  at  Windsor.     His  sudden 
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appearance  took  his  opponents  by  snrprise,  and,  by  the  influence 
which  he  had  over  his  brother,  he  effected  the  &I1  of  Monmouth, 
who  was  sent  into  that  exile  from  which  he  himself  had  so  unex- 
pectedly returned.  With  his  elevation,  all  hopes  of  {avour  to- 
wards the  Presbyterians  vanished,  and  the  persecution  reconk- 
menced  with  renewed  fury.  A  letter  from  the  king,  September 
18,  announced  that  he  had  recalled  his  commission  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth  as  General.  On  the  very  next  day,  a 
warrant  was  granted  by  the  council  to  Lieutenant-General  Dalziel 
to  apprehend  whoever  had  not  taken  the  bond  or  who  harboured 
recusants,  and  secure  them  in  prison  till  they  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice— to  dissipate  field-conventicles  and  seize  whoever  were  pre- 
sent at  them ;  and  they  indemnify  all  slaughter  or  mutilation  in 
case  of  resistance.  They  also  granted  him  power,  along  with 
several  others,  to  sequestrate  the  rents  of  lands,  sums  of  money, 
and  moveables  belonging  to  heritors  or  others,  who  came  under 
their  denomination  of  rebels,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  em- 
bezzled ! ! 

The  Duke  of  York  paid  a  short  visit  about  this  time  to  Scot- 
land. With  the  cliaracteristic  cunning  of  a  papist,  who  first  cs- 
joles  before  he  ensnares  a  community,  he  carried  himself  towards 
all  with  as  great  suavity  as  his  severe  unyielding  temper  and  un- 
gracious manner  would  permit ;  but  he  especially  cultivated  the 
goodwill  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  who  had  a  leaning  towards 
popery,  and  whose  assistance  he  counted  on  to  aid  him  in  the  con- 
templated destruction  of  a  heretical  religion,  and  forcible  esta- 
blishment of  his  own.  Though  admitted  to  act  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, without  taking  any  of  the  oaths  at  the  king^s  particular  de- 
sire, he  did  not  publicly  interfere  with  political  matters,  but  he 
paved  the  way  for  his  subsequent  rule,  and  received  from  the  au- 
thorities, particularly  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  the  homa^ 
and  honour  so  readily  paid  to  an  heir-apparent,  being  feasted 
sumptuously,  and  lauded  Excessively  for  excellences  which,  if  he 
did  not,  he  ought  to  have  possessed,  and  which  they  were  willing 
to  suppose  his  innate  modesty  alone  prevented  him  firom  exhibit- 
ing. 
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Perplezitj  of  ihe  modente  niiDuten,..^Jf  order  of  Mr  HalL^Qaeexufeiry  paper^Mw 
Cargill  joins  CameroiL.JSanq^aluu'  decUrttioiLMN^Goundl^B  proclamation  in  replj^**. 
Reflectiona«MJBond*«JPreAli  plonderingB  by  DalzieI...«JSkinniBh  at  Ainhmoei...* 
Death  of  Cameron«..^f  BatIiillet»«GargilL^Torwood  ezeommimicatioiL«»York 
anives  in  £dinbiu|^w«.6praal  tartared^JSkene,  Stewarti  and  Potter  ozMntedM* 
"ESigj  of  the  Pope  burnt. 

Nbybb,  perhaps,  were  men  placed  in  more  perplexing  and  trying 
circumstances  than  the  conscientious  ministers  who  durst  not  ab- 
stain from  preaching  the  gospel  as  they  had  opportunity,  but  who 
could  neither  accept  of  the  fettered  indulgences  offered  them  by 
their  rulers,  nor  yet  ^'  had  clearness^  to  disown  a  government 
which  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  disobey.  They  got  no  credit 
from  their  persecutors  for  their  professions  of  loyalty,  and  were 
shunned  by  their  brethren  who  more  consistently  followed  out  the 
constitutional  principles  they  had  covenanted  to  preserve.  The 
breach  now  became  wider  by  a  transaction  which  also  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  persecution. 

Mr  Henry  Hall  of  Haughead,  in  the  parish  of  Eckford,  in 
Tcviotdale— one  of  the  proscribed  who  had  fled  to  Holland — 
having  returned  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Donald  Car- 
gill,  at  that  time  assiduously  preaching  the  gospel  on  the  banks 
the  Forth,  in  Fife,  and  Mid-Lothian,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
cun&tes  of  Borrowstounness  and  Garriden,  who  informed  Middle- 
ton,  a  papist,  governor  of  Blackness  Castle,  of  the  movements  of 
these  two  distinguished  '*  rebels.'"     He  immediately  went  in  pur- 
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suit,  followed  by  his  men  in  twos  ^nd  threes  to  avoid  suspicion. 
Tracking  them  to  a  house  in  Queensferry,  he  introduced  himself 
as  a  friend,  and  requested  they  might  take  a  glass  of  wine  toge- 
ther, to  which  they  agreed,  when  he,  throwing  off  his  mask,  told 
them  they  were  his  prisoners,  and  commanded  the  people  of  the 
house,  in  the  king''s  name,  to  assist.  None,  however,  paid  any  at- 
tention, except  one  Thomas  George,  a  waiter,  who  came  in  while 
Mr  Hall  was  struggling  with  the  governor — Cargill  having  made 
his  escape,  although  wounded — and  striking  him  on  the  head  with 
the  butt  end  of  his  carabine,  mortally  wounded  him  ;  yet,  though 
in  this  state,  did  Dalziel,  whose  house  of  Binns  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, on  coming  to  the  spot,  order  him  to  be  carried  to 
Edinburgh.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  died  upon  the 
road.  For  three  days  his  body  lay  exposed  in  the  Canongate 
jail,  till  at  last  its  putrescence  forced  the  wretches  to  allow  his 
friends  to  carry  it  away  and  bury  it  under  cloud  of  night. 

In  this  gentleman'^s  pocket  was  found  an  unsubscribed  paper, 
which,  from  the  place  where  he  was  murdered,  has  usually  been 
called  "  The  Queensferry  Paper.""  It  was  merely  notes,  or  rather 
a  rude  draught  of  a  declaration,  in  which,  after  stating  their  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches,  as  contained  in 
the  covenants,  and  their  determination  to  persevere  in  it  to  the 
end,  they  bound  themselves  to  endeavour  to  their  utmost  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  especially  idolatry  and  popery,  will-wor- 
ship, prelacy,  and  erastianism ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  this  end, 
they  renounced  their  allegiance  ;  rejecting  those  who  had  rejected 
God,  altered  and  destroyed  the  established  religion,  overturned 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  changed  the  civil  go- 
vernment into  a  tyranny.  Then  they  proposed  to  set  up  gover- 
nors and  a  goveniment  according  to  the  word  of  God,  '  able  men, 
such  as  fear  God ;  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness  ;**  and  no 
more  to  commit  the  government  to  one  single  person,  or  a  lineal 
succession,  that  kind  being  liable  to  most  inconveniences  and 
aptest  to  degenerate  into  tyranny ;  at  the  same  time,  obliging 
themselves  to  defend  each  other  in  their  worshipping  of  God,  anil 
in  their  natural,  civil,  and  divine  rights  and  liberties. 
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Caigill,  upon  his  escape,  fled  south,  and  joined  Mr  Richard 
Cameron  and  the  wanderers  who  followed  him,  and  were  out- 
lawed, and  declared  rebels.  After  much  deliberation,  they  finally 
agreed  upon  a  declaration  and  testimony,  suitable  to  the  melan- 
choly appearance  of  the  times  and  the  distressed  state  of  the 
church,  which  Michael  Cameron,  accompanied  by  about  twenty 
persons  armed,  carried  to  the  small  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  read,  and 
afterwards  affixed  to  the  cross,  on  the  22d  of  June  1680.  This 
declaration,  which  was  in  substance  the  same  as  '^  The  Queensferry 
Paper,^^  after  stating  that  they  considered  '^  it  as  not  among  the 
smallest  of  the  Lord^s  mercies  to  this  poor  land,  that  there  had  al- 
ways been  some  who  had  given  their  testimony  against  every  course 
of  defection,  which  they  reckoned  a  token  for  good  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  cast  them  off  altogether,  but  to  leave  a  remnant  in 
whom  he  would  be  glorious,  if  they  through  his  grace  kept  them- 
selves  clean  and  walked  in  his  ways,  carrying  on  the  noble  work 
of  reformation  in  the  several  steps  thereof,  both  from  popery  and 
prelacy,  and  also  from  eiastian  supremacy,  so  much  usurped  by 
him,  who,^**  they  add,  '^  it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  descended 
from  the  race  of  our  kings ;  yet  he  hath  so  far  deborded  from 
what  he  ought  to  have  been  by  his  perjury  and  usurping  in  church 
matters,  and  tyranny  in  matters  civil,  that  although  we  be  for  go- 
Tcmment  and  governors  such  as  the  word  of  God  and  our  coven- 
ants allow,  yet  we  for  ourselves,  and  all  that  will  adhere  to  us,  the 
representatives  of  the  true  Presbyterian  church  and  covenanted 
nation  of  Scotland,  considering  the  great  hazard  of  lying  under 
sin  any  longer,  do  by  these  presents  disown  Charles  Stuart,  who 
hath  been  reigning,  or  rather  we  may  say  tyrannizing,  on  the 
throne  of  Britain,  forfeited  several  years  since  by  his  perjury  and 
his  breach  of  covenant  with  God  and  his  church.  As  also,  under 
the  banner  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
we  do  declare  war  with  such  a  tyrant  and  usurper.^  "  As  also, 
we  disown  and  resent  the  reception  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  pro- 
fessed papist,  as  repugnant  to  our  principles  and  vows  to  the  most 
High  God,  and  as  that  which  is  the  great,  though,  alas !  the  just 
reproach  of  our  church.  We  also  protest  against  his  succeeding 
to  the  crown,  as  against  whatever  hath  been  done,  or  any  are  assay- 
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ing  to  do,  in  this  land  given  to  the  Lord,  in  prejudice  to  om  iroik 
of  lefonnation.^ 

A  proclamation  yrss  issued  on  the  kst  day  of  June,  in  leply, 
stating  in  exaggerated  terms  vbat  the  council  chose  to  call  the 
sentiments  of  Mr  Richard  Cameron  and  his  brother,  and  Mr 
Cargill  and  others,  their  accomplices, — sacril^ously  engaging 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  ^'  to  murder  such  as  are  in  any  trust 
or  employment  under  us,  declaring  us  an  usurper,  and  that  none 
should  obey  them  who  are  in  authority  under  us,  but  such  as 
would  obey  the  devil  and  his  vicegerents.''^ 

Although  Cameron  and  Caigill  did  think,  and  I  believe  justly, 
that  Charles  and  the  vile  tum-coat  crew  who  composed  his  govern- 
ment were — ^if  perjury,  cruelty,  tyranny,  profligacy,  and  every 
species  of  open  undisguised  licentiousness  embodied,  constitute 
such  beings — ^the  representatives  of  the  devil  in  human  shape,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  used  the  expressions  which  they  in 
justice  did  apply  to  their  persecutors,  till  they  themselves  were 
unconstitutionally  and  unjustly  placed  without  the  pale  of  the  law, 
denied  the  rights  which  had  been  parliamentarily  insured  to  them, 
and  denounced  as  the  vilest  of  male&ctors  for — ^preaching  the 
gospel.  Several  of  the  excellent  foUowera  of  these  noble  men 
have  been  at  no  little  labour  to  extenuate  or  excuse  their  conduct. 
It  ought  never  to  have  been  mentioned,  but  in  accents  of  praise- 
it  needed  no  justification.  The  government  had  broken  idl  fiuth : 
— and  society  is  based  in  its  public  as  well  as  its  private  associa- 
tions on  the  bonds  of  mutual  reciprocal  obligation  and  the  righte- 
ous performance  of  these  relative  duties.  When  either  paity 
violate  them,  they  deserve  punishment  for  their  crime.  That 
popular  insurrection  should  be  put  down,  is  allowed ;  that  aristo- 
cratical  domination  was  to  be  equally  checked,  these  denounced 
Cameronians  asserted ;  and  this  was  in  fact  the  grand  crime  for 
which  they  wero  hunted  like  wild  beasts  upon  the  mountains. 

But  they  wero  not  the  people  to  be  seared  from  their  principles 
by  any  prospect  of  danger.  While  the  fields  were  travened  by  the 
blood-hounds  of  their  peraecutors,  the  same  indomitable  bands 
united  moro  closely  together,  and  entered  into  a  new  bond,  obliging 
themselves  to  be  fiiithful  to  Ood  and  true  to  one  another  in  the 
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prosecution  of  their  grand  design,  as  assertors  of  their  civil  and 
religious  rights,  which  they  believed  could  only  be  secured  by 
driving  from  the  throne  that  *^  perfidious  covenant-breaking  race, 
untrue  both  to  the  most  High  God  and  the  people  over  whom 
for  their  sins  they  were  set.'^ 

These  mutual  defiances  were  followed  by  petty  exasperating 
individual  encounters  between  the  soldiers  and  the  exasperated 
people,  for  the  former  did  not  confine  their  pillaging  to  the  cove- 
nanters, though  they  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  vengeance ; 
but  now,  when  it  was  a  fineable  ofience  to  resett  or  harbour  any 
of  the  fugitives,  the  soldiers  roamed  up  and  down  the  country  in 
quest  of  the  wanderets,  or  in  quest  of  whatever  might  afford  them 
a  pretext  for  plunder. 

Dalziel,  the  fiivourite  of  the  council,  whose  education  in  the 
Muscovite  service  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  such  employment,  was 
anew  invested  with  enlarged  powers  to  disperse  all  conventicles, 
and  punish,  without  the  ceremony  of  sending  them  to  Edinburgh 
for  trial,  all  who  were  caught  in  the  '^  horrible  act^*  of  preaching 
the  word  of  God  or  hearing  it  preached ;  and  the  council,  in  a 
letter  to  Lauderdale,  expressed  ^^  the  hope  we  justly  have  that 
such  just  severity  against  some  of  these  rebels  will  preserve  peace 
to  his  majesty'^s  good  subjects,^^  and  disappoint  ^'  the  vanity  of 
bearing  a  testimony  at  Edinburgh,  which  cherished  the  foolish 
humours  of  numbers,  and  made  the  processes  and  punishments 
inflicted  there  less  effectual  than  elsewhere.^**  All  such  persons 
who  were  understood  to  be  the  king'^s  enemies  were  to  be  attacked 
by  the  king'^s  forces  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  imprisoned 
till  brought  to  justice,  or  killed  in  case  of  resistance. 

The  General  followed  out  his  commission  to  the  letter.  He 
quartered  his  soldiers  upon  suspected  families,  where  they  lodged 
during  pleasure,  and,  when  leaving,  carried  off  what  sheep  and 
cattle  they  pleased  without  paying  any  thing ;  the  pasture  and 
growing  com  they  eat  up  or  trode  down,  without  allowing  the 
smallest  compensation ;  and,  as  the  whole  district  was  liable  to 
these  ravages,  the  mischief  they  did  was  incalculable.  While 
thus  ravagiitg  the  country,  a  party,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dragoons,  well  mounted,  under  the  command 
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of  Brace  of  Earlshall,  were  sent  to  disperse  the  compan j  of  wan- 
derers who  usually  attended  the  ministrations  of  Richard  Came- 
ron. Thej  surprised  an  assemblage  at  a  place  called  Airs-moss, 
in  the  district  of  Kyle,  amounting  to  about  twenty-six  horse 
and  forty  foot,  headed  by  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  indifferently 
armed ;  who,  knowing  that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  deter- 
mined to  face  the  enemy,  and  drew  up  at  the  entry  to  the  moss. 
The  horse  charged  with  intrepidity,  but  could  not  stand  against 
the  superior  number  of  their  enemies,  and  were  quickly  broken ; 
and  the  foot  unable  to  support  them,  they  were  surrounded,  and 
the  whole  killed  or  taken.  The  foot  retiring  into  the  morass,  could 
not  be  pursued.  Cameron,  who  previously  to  the  skirmish  had 
engaged  in  prayer  with  the  wanderers,  used  these  remarkable  ex- 
pressions— "  Lord,  take  the  ripe,  but  spare  the  green  !  ^  He  fell 
with  his  brother,  back  to  back,  gallantly  defending  themselves 
against  their  assailants.  Hackston  was  severely  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.* 

Cameron'^s  head  and  hands  were  cut  off  and  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh to  be  exposed,  but  with  wanton  barbarity  they  were  first 
taken  to  his  father,  who  was  in  prison ;  and  he  was  unfeelingly 
asked  by  some  heartless  wretch  if  he  knew  them  ?  The  old  man 
took  them,  and  kissing  them,  replied — "  I  know  them  !  I  know 
them  !  they  are  my  son^s — ^my  own  dear  son's  !  It  is  the  Lord ; 
good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  cannot  wrong  me  nor  mine,  but 
has  made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all  our  days.'' 

Rathillet  next  morning  was  brought  to  Lanark,  where  the  head- 
quarters were,  and  examined  before  Dalziel,  Lord  Ross,  and  some 
others ;  but  his  answers  not  being  deemed  satisfactory,  Dalziel, 
with  his  accustomed  brutality,  threatened  to  roast  him,  then  sent 
him  to  the  tolbooth  and  caused  bind  him  most  barbarously  and 
cast  him  down  on  the  floor,  where  he  lay  till  the  morning  after, 

*  It  it  mentioDod  in  the  Scott  Worthies,  p.  372,  that  Sir  John  Cochrane  of  Ochil- 
tree gave  the  information  to  Earlahall,  and  got  10,000  merke  ae  a  reward,  but  that 
•ome  time  after,  about  two  o^clock  afternoon,  hit  cattle  took  fire,  and  wit  with  the 
charten,  plate,  and  all,  burned  down  to  the  ground.  The  ton  taid  to  hif  father  while  it 
wqt  burning — **  This  it  the  vengeance  of  Cameron^i  blood.**  The  houte  wat  nerer 
rebuilt  bj  any  of  that  ftmily. 
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irithout  any  person  being  admitted  to  see  him,  or  administer  in 
any  manner  to  his  comfort.  On  the  following  morning  (Sabbath) 
he  was  marched,  with  three  others,  two  miles  on  foot,  without 
shoes,  and  wounded  as  he  was,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  escort 
under  Earlshall,  who  was  to  take  them  to  Edinburgh.  He  used 
them  civilly  by  the  way,  and  carried  them  round  about  the  north 
side  of  the  town  to  the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,*  who  set  Mr  Hackston 
on  a  horse  with  his  head  bare  and  his  face  to  the  tail,  the  hang- 
man, covered,  carrying  Mr  Cameron'^s  head  on  an  halbert  before 
him ;  also  another  head  in  a  sack,  was  carried  on  a  lad^s  back. 
His  companions  came  after  on  foot,  with  their  hands  tied  to  an 
iron  goad ;  and  thus  they  were  marched  to  the  Parliament  Close. 
All  this  studied  ignominy,  which  was  to  recoil  with  tenfold 
bitterness  upon  their  own  base  characters,  was  minutely  prescribed 
by  the  council  before  the  prisoner  arrived  in  the  capital.  As  the 
manner  of  his  execution  was  determined  before  he  was  tried,  it 
still  stands  in  the  record  thus : — '^  That  his  body  be  drawn  back- 
ward on  a  hurdle  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh ;  that  there  be  an 
high  scaffold  erected  a  little  above  the  cross,  where,  in  the  first 
place,  his  right  hand  is  to  be  struck  off,  and  after  some  time  his 
left  hand  :  then  he  is  to  be  hanged  up,  and  cut  down  alive ;  his 
bowels  to  be  taken  out  and  his  heart  shown  to  the  people  by  the 
hangman :  then  his  heart  and  his  bowels  to  be  burnt  in  a  fire  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose  on  the  scaffold ;  that  afterwards  his  head 
be  cut  off,  and  his  body  divided  into  four  quarters — his  head  to 
be  fixed  on  the  Netherbow,  one  of  his  quarters  with  both  his 
hands  to  be  affixed  at  St  Andrews,  another  quarter  at  Glasgow,  a 
third  at  Leith,  a  fourth  at  Burntisland ;  that  none  presume  to  be 
in  mourning  for  him,  or  any  coffin  brought ;  that  no  persons  be 
suffered  to  be  on  the  scaffold  with  him,  save  the  two  bailies,  the 
executioner,  and  his  servants  ;  that  he  be  allowed  to  pray  to  God 


*  Mr  Lung  lajs  Captain  Creighton,  whoce  xnemoin  were  compiled  and  published  hy 
Swift,  command^  the  military  at  Ain-moss,  Hist.  toI.  iv.  p.  113,  note.  Ruthillet 
says  in  his  arcoant,  "  The  party  that  bad  broken  at  at  fint,  were  commandtd  hy  Enils- 
hall,  Wc»drow,  rol.  ii.  app.  p.  60. 
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40^  .  ^  j^peak  to  the  people ;  that  Hadcston  and 

A]0^^Tf  \jg  ifc Bx^  ^^  higher  poles  than  the  rest." 
C^o^^^  ^  fie  vB^  brought  before  the  justiciary,  but  declined 


4W} 

^  h  ritff  ^^>^^^^  ^^^y  ^*^  usurped  supremacj  over  the 


ea 


^k  beloifg^'^S  ^^^^  ^  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  established  idol- 
nen^^h  ^"^  other  iniquity  in  the  land ;  and  in  prosecuting 
h'r  desigf^^  And  in  confirming  themselves  in  their  usurped  right, 
ugd  shed  much  innocent  blood.     The  proof  of  his  being  at  Airs- 
mo88  was  clear ;  and  one  of  the  late  archbishop^s  servants  swore 
«  that  he  saw  the  panel  on  a  light^oloured  horse  at  some  distance 
fyom  the  coach,  and  that  he  took  the  same  horse  in  Mortoun- 
house — ^wherc  Rathillet  had  been — and  hoped  to  have  taken  him- 
self, but  he  escaped.^     The  jury  brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the 
court  sentenced  him  to  be  executed  that  same  day  with  all  the 
revolting  particularity  of  barbaric   savagism  they  had  previously 
appointed.     It  was  even  increased  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
hangman,  who  was  a  long  while  mangling  the  wrist  of  the  right 
arm  before  he  succeeded  in  separating  the  hand ;  which  being 
done,  the  patient  sufferer  calmly  requested  him  to  strike  in  the 
joint  of  the  left ;  then  he  was  drawn  up  a  considerable  way  with 
a  pulley  and  suffered  to  fall  a  considerable  way  with  a  jerk.     This 
was  repeated  thrice,  yet  was  not  life  extinguished ;  for,  when  the 
heart  was  torn  from  his  bosom,  it  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  moved  after  it  fell ! 

Hackston  was  a  gentleman  allied  to  the  first  families  in  the 
land,  of  good  talents,  well  educated,  and  who  in  early  life  had 
associated  with  the  commissioner  in  the  wild  gaities  of  the  day ; 
and  perhaps  the  severest  test  his  integrity  was  subjected  to  was, 
the  commissioner  personally  came  to  him  in  prison,  and^  with 
many  protestations  of  kindness,  alluding  to  their  former  intimacy, 
urged  him  to  compliance.*     The  mean  tool  of  power,  the  advo- 

*  Having  ;n  vain  tried  flatteryf  the  Chancellor,  in  the  council,  said — *'  I  waa  a  via- 
out  man/*  I  answered,  "  that  while  I  waa^o,  I  had  h^pi  acceptable  to  him  ;  but  now 
when  otherwise  it  was  not  so.**  In  reply  to  another  qaestioo,  he  said,  ^  Ye  know  that 
youth  is  a  folly,  and  in  my  yoanger  days  I  was  too  much  carried  down  with  tlte  spnt 
of  it :  but  that  incxhaastible  fountain  of  the  goodness  and  graee  of  God,  which  is  free 
and  great,  hath  reclaimed  me,  and,  as  a  firebnnd,  plucked  me  out  of  the  daws  of 
satan/*— Rathillct*s  confession,  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 
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cate,  who  with  his  usual  insolence  endeavoured  to  insult  him  at 
liis  first  examination,  received  a  spirited  retort.  He  asked  where 
he  was  on  the  third  day  of  May  was  a  year  ?  To  whom  he  an- 
swered, ^^  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  a  memorial  where  I  am  or 
vhat  I  do  every  duL"  The  advocate  said,  "  Sir,  you  must  be  a 
g^eat  liar  to  say  yoU  remember  not  where  you  was  that  day,  it 
being  so  remarkable  a  day  ;^  to  which  he  answered,  ^^  Sir,  you 
must  be  a  far  greater  liar  to  say  I  answered  such  a  thing  ;'*^  and 
the  Chancellor  supported  him. 

A  few  days  after,  August  4th,  several  others  were  tried  and 
condemned  for  having  been  with  Cameron  ;  and  a  general  search 
was  ordered  to  discover  the  outlawed  attenders  on  field-preaching. 
It  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Cannon  of  Mar- 
drogat,  one  of  those  miscreants  who,  having  made  a  flaming  pro- 
fession, had  become  acquainted  with  their  places  of  meeting,  but 
afterwards  apostatizing,  now  discovered  the  secret  recesses  of  his 
former  friends,  and  was  usually  consulted  respecting  the  character 
of  such  persons  as  the  soldiers  seized,  who  ware  dismissed  or  de- 
tained as  he  directed. 

Intensity  of  persecution  had  now  almost  extinguished  field- 
preaching.  Donald  Cargill  alone  fearlessly  preserved  his  station, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  sanguinary  storm  which  swept  over  the 
moors  and  glens  of  his  country,  continued  to  proclaim  with 
unfettered  freedom  the  principles  of  the  church  of  his  fiithers, 
and  to  assert  the  spiritual  independence  of  her  ministers,  while 
almost  all  others  had  yielded  to  the  tempest  or  deserted  the  land 
of  their  nativity.  While  hunted  himself  as  a  hart  or  a  roe  upon 
the  mountains,  he  resolved  upon  the  extraordinary  measure  of 
excommunicating  those  rulers  of  a  covenanted  land  who  had  them- 
selves sworn  that  sacred  obligation,  and  professed  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  September,  at  the  Torwood, 
Stirlingshire,  he  lectured  upon  Ezekiel  xxi.  25 — 27.  "  And  thou, 
profiine  wicked  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,^*^  &c.,  and 
preached  from  1  Cor.  v.  13.  "  Therefore,  put  away  fi-om  among 
yourselves  that  wicked  person.^  He  first  explained  the  nature 
and  ends  of  excommunication,  afEiming  that  he  was  not  influ- 
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enced  by  any  private  motive  in  this  action,  but  constnined  bj 
conscience  of  duty  and  zeal  to  God,  to  stigmatize  these  his  ene- 
mies that  had  so  apostatized,  rebelled  against,  mocked,  despised, 
and  defied  the  Lord,  and  to  declare  them,  as  they  are  none  of  his, 
to  be  none  of  ours.  He  then  with  great  sokmnity  proceeded — 
*'  I  being  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hlmng  authority  and 
power  from  him,  do,  in  his  name,  and  by  his  spirit,  excommuni- 
cate, cast  out  of  the  true  church,  and  deliver  up  to  satan,  Charles 
the  Second,  king,  &c.  upon  these  groimds : — 1st,  For  his  high 
mocking  of  God,  in  that  after  he  had  acknowledged  his  own  sins, 
his  father^s  sins,  his  mother''s  idolatry,  yet  had  gone  on  more 
avowedly  in  the  same  than  all  before  him.  2d,  For  his  great 
peijury  in  breaking  and  burning  the  covenant.  3d,  For  his  re- 
scinding of  laws  for  establishing  the  Reformation,  and  enacting 
laws  contrary  thereunto.  4th,  For  commanding  of  armies  to  de- 
stroy the  Lord'^s  people.  6th,  For  his  being  an  enemy  to  true 
protestants  and  helpqr  of  the  papists,  and  hindering  the  execu- 
tion of  just  laws  against  them.  6th,  For  his  granting  remission 
and  pardon  for  murderers,  which  is  in  the  power  of  no  king  to 
do,  being  expressly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  7th,  For  his 
adulteries,  and  dissembling  with  God  and  man.^ 

Next,  by  the  same  authority,  and  in  the  same  name,  he  excom- 
municated James  Duke  of  York,  for  his  idolatry,  and  setting  it 
up  in  Scotland,  to  defile  the  land,  and  encouraging  others  to  do 
so  ;  not  mentioning  any  other  sins  but  what  he  scandalously  per- 
sisted in  in  Scotland.  He  pronounced  a  similar  sentence  against 
Lauderdale  for  his  dreadful  blasphemy,  in  saying  to  the  late  pre- 
late of  St  Andrews,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ;^^  his  apostacy  irom  the  covenant 
and  reformation,  and  his  persecuting  thereof  after  he  had  been  a 
professor,  pleader  for,  and  presser  thereof;  for  his  adulteries,  his 
gaming  on  .the  Lord^s  day,  his  ordinary  cursing ;  and  for  his 
counselling  and  assisting  the  king  in  all  his  tyrannies,  overturn- 
ing and  plotting  against  the  true  religion  :  and  also  included  in 
the  same  censure,  Rothes,  Dalziel,  and  the  Lord  Advocate. 

ThQse  proceedings  have  been  condemned  as  plainly  disagree- 
able to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland.     In  ordinary  time* 
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thej  might  be  so,  but  extraordinary  times  require  extraordinary 
measures ;  and  Mr  Cargill  was  placed  in  a  situation  altogether 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  That  he 
was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  acted  with  propriety, 
we  know  ;  for  next  Lord^s  day,  when  preaching  at  Fallow-hill,  in 
the  parish  of  Livingstone,  in  the  preface  to  his  sermon,  he  thus 
defended  his  conduct : — *'*'  I  know  I  am  and  will  be  condemned 
by  many  for  excommunicating  these  wicked  men ;  but  condemn 
me  who  will,  I  know  I  am  approved  by  God,  and  am  persuaded 
that  what  I  have  done  on  earth  is  ratified  in  heaven  ;  for  if  ever 
I  knew  the  mind  of  God,  and  was  clear  in  my  call  to  any  piece 
of  my  work,  it  was  that.  And  I  shall  give  you  two  signs  that 
you  may  know  I  am  in  no  delusion : — 1st,  If  some  of  these  men 
do  not  find  that  sentence  binding  upon  them  ere  they  go  off  the 
stage,  and  be  obliged  to  confess  it ;  and,  2dly,  If  they  die  the 
ordinary  death  of  men ; — ^then  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by 
me.    * 

However  much  the  persecutors  aflfected  to  despise  this  proce- 
dure, they  showed  by  their  conduct  that  they  did  not  deem  it  so 
ridiculous  an  afiair.  That  it  had  touched  their  souls,  seared  as 
they  were  by  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the  lowest  hardening  and 
profligate  licentiousness,  was  evident  fi-om  the  rage  they  exhibited 
and  the  increased  fierceness  of  their  persecution. 

Ancient  episcopacy,  as  established  by  Constantine,  has  always 
been  considered  the  genuine  parent  of  the  papacy.  Modem  epis- 
copacy, as  established  by  law,  was  always  considered  by  the  re- 
formers of  Scotland,  and  their  descendants  in  the  Presbyterian 


*  Whaterer  opinioD  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  prophetical  ipirit  of  the 
denunciation,  jet  it  deaerveB  to  he  remarked,  that  Rothet  when  d  jing,  under  great  ter- 
ror of  mind,  eent  for  two  Preehjterian  clergymen,  Mr  John  Cantain  and  Mr  Geofge 
Johnstone,  to  administer  consolation  to  him  in  his  last  hours.  Charles  II.  died  under 
Tery  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  arms  of  an  harlot.  Lauderdale,  after  being  de- 
spoiled of  his  property,  and  abused  in  his  dotage  by  his  Duchess,  departed  almost  in  a 
state  of  idiocy,  in  consequence,  it  was  alleged,  of  her  ill  treatment  during  his  imbecility. 
York  died  a  discrowned  exile  in  a  strange  country.  Dalziel  dropped  down  with  a  glsss 
of  wine  at  his  lijis,  and  entered  the  eternal  state  without  a  moments  warning.  ^'  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  died  at  London — all  the  passages  of  his  body  running  blood.** — 
^"alker^s  Remarics,  p.  10. 
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chuicby  as  the  Intimate  daughter  of  the  man  of  sin.  Nor  did 
the  deeds  of  this  period  disgrace  the  relationship.  The  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  professed  himself  a  papist,  and  for  this  reason  was 
obliged  to  leave  England,  was  hailed  bj  the  £|H8Copalians  of 
Scotland,  where  he  arrived  to  resume  the  government  this  year. 
On  the  29th9  he  came  to  the  Abbey  of  Holjrood-house,  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  orthodox 
clergy,  as  their  great  protector. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  a  council  was  held,  at  which  the  Earl 
of  Moray  produced  his  commission  as  sole  secretary  of  state, 
Lauderdale,  on  account  of  his  increas^ed  corpulence  and  mental 
decay,  being  forced  unwillingly  to  resign  a  trust  he  had  so  awfully 
abused.  The  same  day  they  returned  a  letter  of  thanks  to  hi§ 
majesty — an  admirable  specimen  of  courtly  congratulation,  whidi 
might  teach  despots  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  profes- 
sion of  interested  sycophants,  especially  when  we  recollect  that 
many  of  those  who  signed  it,  in  less  than  eight  years  conspired 
to  hurl  the  object  of  their  adulation  from  the  throne.  ^^  The 
only  thing,'^  say  they,  "  which  is  forced  upon  the  worst  of  your 
subjects — mz.  the  covenanters — is,  that  they  must  unavoidably 
confess  that  nothing  can  lessen  their  happiness,  except  their  being 
insensible  of  it  and  unthankful  for  it.*"  Next  comes  their  grati- 
tude for  a  standing  army  and  their  own  salaries : — "  Your  majesty 
by  dispensing  for  our  protection  all  the  revenue  which  is  raised 
in  this  your  majesty''s  ancient  kingdom,  lets  us  see  that  all  you 
crave  of  us  is,  that  we  would  be  true  to  our  own  interest ;  and 
all  that  you  get  by  us  is,  the  care  of  governing  us  to  our  own 
satisfaction.^  Then  the  loyal  professions  so  easily  lavished 
and  so  easily  forgotten — "  That  profound  respect  and  sincere 
kindness,  sir,  which  we  observe  in  your  majesty'*s  subjects  here  to 
your  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  York,  assure  us  that 
we  want  nothing  but  occasion  to  hazard  for  the  royal  family  those 
lives  and  fortunes  which  you  have  made  so  sweet  and  secure  to 
us!'' 

One  of  the  first  tastes  they  had  of  the  sweetness  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, was  in  the  care  the  Duke  showed  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  being  contaminated  by  seditious  publications.     The 
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conmuttee  for  public  affiuiB  were  desired  to  consider  what  books 
imported  from  Holland  should  be  condemned  by  authority ;  and 
the  clerks  of  council  were  ordered  to  search  the  shop  of  John 
Galderwood,  stationer,  and  secure  such  prohibited  books  as  should 
be  found  therein.  Accordingly,  he  having  confessed  that  he  had 
^^  Naphtali ;  Jus  Regni  apud  Scotos,^^  in  English ;  '^  Jus  Populi 
Vindicatum ;''  "  The  Reformed  Bishop  i"  and  "  Calderwood's 
Church  History/^  he  was  committed  to  prison  and  his  shop  shut ; 
and  all  stationers  were  ordered  in  future  to  show  their  invoices  to 
one  of  the  officers  of  state  or  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  for  their 
approbation,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  books,  and  being  fined 
if  they  ^ould  fiul.  A  ship  belonging  to  Borrowstounness,  which 
had  been  seized  on  suspicion  of  having  some  of  the  dangerous 
works  on  board,  though  none  were  got,  was  not  released  till  the 
owners  found  surety  to  the  council  for  their  good  behaviour  in 
time  to  come. 

Whenever  any  unprincipled  set  of  men,  who  have  obtained 
and  abused  power,  become  conscious  that  they  are  hated,  and  de* 
serve  to  be  hurled  from  their  eminence,  they  commonly  pretend 
to  discover  some  plot  for  overturning  their  government.  Accord- 
ingly, a  plot  against  the  Dukes's  life  was  fabricated;  and  John 
Spreul,  apothecary  in  Glasgow,  and  Robert  Hamilton,  were  ac- 
cused of  being  accessary  to  it.  The  council  ordered  them  to  be 
examined  by  torture,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
examination,  among  whom  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  name  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyle.  Of  Hamilton's  examination  I  have  seen  no 
account,  but  Spreul  was  put  to  the  question ;  and  the  Duke  of 
York  chose  to  be  a  spectator,  viewing  it  "  with  the  calmness  of 
a  person  looking  upon  a  curious  experiment,^'  or  perhaps  more 
truly,  as  has  been  observed,  *^  with  all  the  infernal  gratification 
of  a  popish  inquisitor.'' 

This  excellent  man,  early  initiated  in  suffering,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  in  Paisley,  who  had  been  ruined  and  forced  to  abscond 
(1667)  merely  for  hearing  the  gospel  preached  in  the  open  air. 
When  he  was  seized,  he  was  examined  by  Dalziel,  who  according 
to  custom,  threatened  to  roast  him  alive  if  he  would  not  discover 
his  fiither's  retreat;  but  finding  he  could  make  nothing  of  the 

3f 
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boy,  he  was  let  go  upon  a  short  confinement.  Ten  years  after, 
just  when  he  had  settled  in  life,  he  was  intercommuned  merely 
for  non-conformity,  and  forced  to  travel  as  a  merchant  through 
Holland,  France,  and  Ireland,  occasionally  and  by  stealth  visiting 
his  wife  who  had  retained  the  shop ;  but  after  Bothwell,  although 
he  was  not  there,  he  was  again  denounced,  his  shop  seized,  and 
wife  and  children  turned  to  the  door.  He  then  came  back  to 
Scotland  to  carry  them  with  him  to  Holland,  but  was  apprehended 
in  bed  by  the  notorious  Major  Johnstoun  at  Edinburgh,  his  goods 
seized,  and  himself  sent  to  prison. 

His  examination  shows  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  a  short 
quotation  will  exhibit  better  than  any  remarks,  the  nature  of 
popish  unconstitutional  interference  in  the  management  of  a  pro- 
testant  country.  "  Were  you  at  the  killing  of  the  archbishop  ? 
I  was  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  Was  it  a  murder  ?  I  know  not 
but  by  hearsay  that  he  is  dead,  and  cannot  judge  other  menu's  ac- 
tions upon  hearsay.  I  am  no  judge ;  but  in  my  discretivc  judg- 
ment I  would  not  have  done  it,  and  cannot  approve  it.**'  He  wis 
again  urged : — "  But  do  you  not  think  it  was  a  murder  ?""  His 
answer  exhibits  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  the  sufferers. 
"  Excuse  me  from  going  any  farther,  I  scruple  to  condemn  what  I 
cannot  approve ;  there  may  be  a  righteous  judgment  of  God  when 
there  is  a  sinful  hand  of  man  ;  and  I  may  admire  and  adore  the 
one,  when  I  tremble  at  the  other.'*''  As  he  was  personally  en- 
gaged in  none  of  the  risings,  he  was  asked  whether  resisting  Cla- 
verhouse  at  Drumclog  was  rebellion  ?  He  answered,  "  I  think 
not ;  for  I  own  the  freedom  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  I  hear 
what  they  did  was  only  in  self-defence."*''  "  Was  the  rising  at 
Bothwell  rebellion  .?"  "  I  will  not  call  it  rebellion ;  I  think  it 
was  a  providential  necessity  put  on  them  for  their  own  safety  after 
Drumclog.'*'  Twice  was  he  put  to  the  torture ;  and  at  the  second 
time,  the  old  ruffian  Dalziel  said  the  hangman  did  not  strike 
strongly  enough.  The  fellow  replied,  that  he  had  struck  with  all 
his  strength,  and  offered  the  General  the  maul  to  try  it  himself. 

Our  common  nature  recoils  from  such  scenes.  The  votaries  of 
a  false  religion  delight  in  the  torment  of  those  they  deem  here- 
tics ;  and  had  we  no  other  proof  of  relationship,  this  would  be 
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sufiScient  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  then  Scottish  Episcopa- 
lian church  and  the  church  of  Rome,  the  same  cruelty  being  used 
by  both  towards  those  who  differed  from  the  state  religion.  The 
intrepid  victim  was  carried  back  to  prison,  but  denied  either  the 
assistance  of  a  surgeon,  or  the  attendance  of  his  wife  ! 

The  Duke  of  York  showed  the  reality  of  his  religion  by  being 
voluntarily  present  during  the  double  infliction.  No  information 
was  obtained  by  the  tyrant.  The  sufferer  knew  nothing  about 
any  plot  to  blow  up  his  Grace,  nor  did  he  know  where  Mr  Gar- 
gill  was  to  be  found. 

Mr  James  Skene,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Skene  was  the  next. 
This  gentleman'*s  case  deserves  peculiar  notice.  He  was  guilty  of 
no  treason.  His  only  accusation  w^as  his  having  heard  Mr  Cai^ill 
preach.  He  had  been  a  youth  of  irregular  habits,  and  had  asso- 
ciated, as  from  his  birth  and  rank  he  had  a  right  to  do,  with  the 
first  people  of  the  country ;  but  while  wandering  among  the  moun- 
tains, he  unwittingly  came  where  this  minister  of  the  gospel  was 
tending  his  small  flock  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  himself  caught 
in  the  gospel  net.  Henceforth,  instead  of  indulging  in  every 
youthful  folly,  he  became  sober  and  exemplary  in  his  conduct — 
sins  of  no  common  magnitude  in  the  estimation  of  the  rulers  of 
the  day  ;  and  immediately  he  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
government;  and  being  apprehended,  was  brought  to  trial  for 
treason. 

Being  a  young  convert,  and  animated  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
new  zeal,  he  unfortunately,  by  his  unguarded  answers,  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  reports  so  assiduously  circulated  against  the  wander- 
ers, of  their  pleading  for  or  extenuating  the  practice  of  private 
assassination,  and  a  contempt  for  all  constituted  authority,  or  in- 
deed any  authority  but  their  own.  He  thus  detailed  it  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  ; — *'  Kothes  asked,  did  I  own  the  king's  authority  ? 
I  said,  in  so  far  as  it  was  against  the  covenant  and  interest  of 
Christ,  I  disowned  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  not  a 
sinful  murder  the  killing  of  the  arch-prelate  ?  I  said  I  thought 
it  was  their  duty  to  kill  him  when  God  gave  them  opportunity, 
for  he  had  been  the  author  of  much  bloodshed.  They  asked  me 
why  I  carried  arms  ?     I  told  them  it  was  for  self-defence,  and  the 
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defence  of  the  gospel.  Thej  asked  me  ythj  I  poisoned  my  ball  ? 
I  told  them  I  wished  none  of  them  to  lecover  whom  I  shot. 
Thej  asked,  would  I  kill  the  soldiers,  being  the  king^a  ?  I  said 
it  was  my  duty  if  I  could,  when  they  persecuted  Code's  people. 
They  asked  if  I  would  kill  any  of  tkem  f  I  said  they  were  all 
stated  enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  dedaiation 
at  Sanquhar,  I  counted  them  my  enemies.  They  asked  if  I 
would  think  it  my  duty  to  kill  the  king?  I  said  he  had  stated 
himself  an  enemy  to  Qod^s  interest,  and  there  was  war  declaied 
against  him.  I  said  the  covenant  made  with  Ood  was  the  glory 
of  Scotland,  though  they  had  unthankfiilly  counted  it  their 
shame ;  and  in  direct  terms,  I  said  to  the  Chancellor,  I  have  a 
parchment  at  home  wherein  your  &ther^s  name  is,  and  you  are 
bound  by  that  as  well  as  I.  A  little  after,  the  Chancellor  said, 
why  did  I  not  call  him  lord  ?  I  told  him,  were  he  for  Christ^s 
interest  I  would  honour  him.  Then  he  said  he  cared  not  for  my 
honour ;  but  he  would  have  me  to  know  he  was  Chancellor.  I 
said  I  knew  that.  He  said  I  was  not  a  Scots  man,  but  a  Scots 
beast.^  The  above  is  a  specimen  of  the  treatment  that  even  pri- 
soners of  rank  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  privy  coundl. 
The  process  before  the  justiciary  was  more  brief.  His  dedamiion 
was  the  only  evidence  brought  against  him ;  and  he  having  ac- 
knowledged it,  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  to  atone  for  his  senti- 
ments. 

Along  with  Skene  were  executed  Archibald  Stewart,  who  be- 
longed to  Borrowstounness,  and  John  Potter,  a  fimner  in  the 
parish  of  TJphall.  The  former  had  been  a  follower  of  Cameron, 
and  present  at  the  skirmish  at  Airs-moss,  though  not  apprehended 
till  some  time  after,  when,  being  examined  by  torture,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  fact,  as  a  necessary  piece  of  self-defence  when  follow- 
ing the  gospel  preached  in  the  fields — ^the  only  crime  of  which  he 
could  be  accused  ;  but  he  denied  that  either  he  or  any  of  those 
with  whom  he  associated  had  ever  declared  that  they  would 
have  killed  the  king  or  any  of  the  council,  which  he  affirmed  was 
"  an  untruth  and  forged  calumny,  to  reproach  the  way  of  Ood, 
more  like  themselves  and  their  own  principles,  who  have  killed  so 
many  of  the  people  of  God  both  on  the  fields  and  upon  scaffolds.^ 
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The  latter  also  had  been  equally  guilty  of  attending  the  reproach* 
ed  preachings  of  Cameron  and  Cargill ;  and  he  exhorted  his  fel- 
low-christians  not  to  be  troubled  because  of  their  death,  but  to 
**'  keep  the  word  of  his  patience,  and  he  would  keep  them  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try 
them  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.**'  "  O  dear  friends 
and  followers  of  Christ,  hold  on  your  way ;  weary  not ;  faint  not ; 
and  you  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.  It  is  they  that  overcome 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  their  testimony,  that 
shall  stand,  being  clothed  in  white  robes  before  the  throne ;  for 
these  are  they  that  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation.  Remem- 
ber there  is  a  book  of  remembrance  written ;  and  the  names  are 
written  in  it  that  speak  often  one  to  another.  O  !  my  friends, 
let  it  be  your  study  to  keep  up  private  fellowship  meetings,  where- 
in so  much  of  the  power  and  life  of  religion  is  to  be  found.^ 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  attended  by  any  minister.  They 
sung  the  second  Psalm  and  read  the  third  chapter  of  Malachi ;  but 
when  Stewart  began  to  pray,  and  alluded  to  the  bloody  Charles 
Stuart,  immediately  the  drums  were  beat. 

These  acts  of  severity,  however,  by.no  means  produced  the 
effects  intended ;  and,  as  the  youth  of  a  country  often  announce 
prematurely  the  feelings  of  the  maturer  part  of  a  community,  the 
students  at  Edinburgh  College,  on  Christmas-day,  celebrated  the 
highest  festival  of  the  Romish  church  by  burning  the  Pope  in 
effigy?  lu^yed  in  his  pontifical  paiaphamalia — his  triple  crown, 
keys,  and  scarlet  robes — after  having  paraded  him  through  the 
streets  in  procession,  and  formally  excommunicated  him.  Those 
at  the  College  of  Glasgow  in  a  less  tumultuous,  but  more  lasting 
and  impressive  manner,  testified  their  sentiments  by  reviving  the 
blue  riband — the  badge  of  the  covenant.  When  called  before 
the  archbishop  for  their  offence,  the  young  Marquis  of  Annandale 
showed  his  contempt  for  his  authority  by  only  styling  him  Sir, 
and,  when  •reproved  by  his  tutor  for  not  respecting  his  superior, 
replied,  ^^  I  know  the  king  has  been  pleased  to  make  him  a  spi- 
ritual lord ;  but  I  know  likewise  the  piper's  son  of  Arbroath  and 
my  &ther's  son  are  not  to  be  compared.'' 


BOOK   XVI. 
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Edinboxgh  College  shut^Isobel  Alison  and  Marion  Hairey  ezeeuted«.«»Other  cxecv- 
tiona.«M.^earch  for  coTen&nterB«^Thoma8  Kennoway^t  exploit8u,«.MoGk-€oiirt8  held 
by  Comet  Graham  and  Grierson  of  Lag...^Mr  Spreol  tried«.«acqultted,..,aent  to 
the  Ba8&»^John  Blackadder^  Gabriel  Scmple,  and  Donald  Caif;ill  8eized«.^Wa]ter 
Smith,  William  Cathil,  and  others  apprehended,  tried,  and  ezecnted. 

This  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  council  ordering  the  College  of 
Edinburgh  to  be  shut  up,  January  4,  and  the  students,  several  of 
whom  were  sent  to  prison,  dispersed  in  consequence  of  the  insult 
they  had  offered  to  the  religion  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  now  openly  avowed  his  being  a  papist.  The  youths  ex- 
pressed loudly  their  indignation  at  such  treatment,  and  had  threa- 
tened, it  was  said,  to  bum  the  provost^s  house  about  his  ears  for 
his  servility,  when  the  house  by  some  means  or  other  actually 
took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  How  it  happened  was 
never  discovered,  and  a  report  that  it  was  done  by  some  of  the 
the  Duke  of  York's  emissaries,  gained  general  credit,  although 
various  efforts  had  been  made  to  affix  the  blame  to  the  students ; 
but  they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  offered  to  stand  trial  that 
their  characters  might  be  vindicated.     The  offer  was  refused. 

A  more  grateful  tribute,  however,  was  paid  to  his  Beyal  High- 
ness"* faith,  by  the  immolation  of  two  virgin  martyrs  in  the  end  of 
the  same  month — Isobel  Alison,  who  was  apprehended  at  Perth, 
where  she  quietly  resided,  and  Marion  Harvey,  a  maid-servant,  a 
native  of  Borrowstounness,  who  was  seized  upon  the  road  as  she 
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was  walking  from  Edinburgh  to  hear  sermon  in  the  country. 
Atrocious  as  these  times  were,  their  annals  do  not  afford  many 
instances  of  more  heartless,  cold-blooded,  entrapping  levity,  than 
the  examination  of  these  simple  girls,  both  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  the  court  of  justiciary,  do,  in  the  conduct  of  their  exam- 
inators,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  more  interesting  exhibitions  than 
their  artless  yet  pointed  replies,  on  the  other. 

When  Isobel  Alison  was  before  the  privy  council,  "  they  asked 
me,**^  says  she,  in  an  account  of  it  which  she  left,  "  if  I  could  read 
the  Bible  ?  I  answered.  Yes.  They  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  duty 
we  owe  to  the  civil  magistrate  ?  I  answered,  when  the  magistrate 
carrieth  the  sword  for  God,  according  to  what  the  Scripture  calls 
for,  we  owe  him  all  due  reverence ;  but  when  they  overturn  the 
work  of  Qod,  and  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  him,  it  is  the 
duty  of  his  servants  to  execute  his  laws  and  ordinances  on  them. 
They  asked,  if  I  ever  conversed  with  rebels?  I  answered,  I 
never  conversed  with  rebels.  They  asked  if  I  conversed  with 
David  Hackston  ?  I  answered,  I  did  converse  with  him,  and  I 
bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I  saw  him ;  for  I  never  saw  ought  in  him 
but  a  godly  pious  youth.  They  asked,  when  saw  ye  John  Bal- 
four, that  godly  pious  youth  ?  I  answered,  I  have  seen  him. 
They  asked,  when  ?  I  answered,  these  are  frivolous  questions ; 
I  am  not  bound  to  answer  them.  They  said  I  thought  not  that 
a  testimony." 

"  They  asked,  what  think  ye  of  that  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
that  magistrates  should  be  owned  though  they  were  heathens  ?  I 
answered,  it  was  another  matter  than  when  those  who  seemed  to 
own  the  truth  have  now  overturned  it,  and  made  themselves  avow- 
ed enemies  to  it.  They  asked,  who  should  be  judge  of  these 
things  ?  I  answered,  the  Scriptures  of  truth  and  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  not  men  who  have  overturned  the  work  themselves." 
She  refused  to  call  Sharpe'^s  death  murder ;  and  being  asked  if 
she  would  own  all  that  she  had  said,  as  she  would  be  put  to  own 
it  in  the  Grassmarket,  they  expressed  their  regret  that  she  shpuld 
hazard  her  life  in  such  a  quarrel.  *^  I  think  my  life  little  enough 
in  the  quarrel  of  owning  my  Lord  and  Master^s  sweet  truths  ; — 
for  he  has  freed  me  from  everlasting  wrath ;  and  as  for  my  body. 
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it  18  at  liis  disposal.  They  said  I  did  not  follow  tlie  Lord'^s  prac- 
tice in  that  anent  Pilate.  I  answeied,  Christ  owned  his  kinglj 
office  when  he  was  questioned  on  it,  and  told  them  he  was  a  king, 
and  for  that  end  he  was  bom ;  and  it  is  for  that  we  are  called  in 
question  this  day — the  owning  of  his  kingly  goveniment.  The 
bishop  said,  we  own  it.  I  answered,  we  have  found  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  the  contrary.  The  bishop  said  he  pitied  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  life.  I  told  him  that  he  had  done  me  much  more  hurt 
than  the  loss  of  my  life,  or  all  the  lives  they  had  taken,  for  it  had 
much  more'  affected  me  that  many  souls  were  killed  by  their 
doctrine.  The  bishop  said,  wherein  is  our  doctrine  enx>neous  ? 
I  said,  that  was  better  debated  already  than  a  poor  lass  could 
debate  it.'' 

Marion  Harvey  was  not  twenty  years  of  age.  When  brought 
before  the  council,  there  was  no  criminal  act  which  they  could  hy 
against  her ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  was  any  witness  they 
could  have  brought  to  substantiate  any  charge.  But  she  was 
easily  ensnared  ;  she  acknowledged  having  been  at  field-^onven- 
tides,  and  respecting  the  king's  authority,  she  said,  ^*  so  long  as 
the  king  held  the  truths  of  God  which  he  swore,  we  are  obliged 
to  own  him ;  but  when  he  brake  his  oath  and  robbed  Christ  of 
his  kingly  rights,  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  we  are  bound  to 
disown  him.  They  asked,  were  ye  ever  mad  ?  She  answered, 
I  have  all  the  wit  that  ever  God  gave  me.  Do  ye  see  any  mad 
act  about  me  P  When  told  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  rebellion,  she  smiled  and  said,  if  she  were  as  free  of  all  sin 
as  of  the  sin  of  rebellion,  she  should  be  an  innocent  creature.'" 

Both  were  sent  to  the  justiciary  and  indicted  for  treason,  be- 
cause it  was  alleged  the  one  had  spoken  freely  against  the  severi- 
ties then  practised  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  other  had 
attended  field-conventicles.  Their  own  declarations  were  the  onlj 
evidence  adduced  against  them.  When  the  jury  were  sworn  in, 
Marion,  looking  towards  them,  solemnly  said,  "  Now,  beware  what 
ye  are  doing,  for  they  have  nothing  against  me,  but  only  for  own- 
ing Jesus  Christ  and  his  persecuted  truths ;  for  ye  will  get  my 
blood  upon  your  heads!"  One  of  them  who  had  been  seized 
with  a  fit  of  trembling,  desired  the  confessions  to  be  read,  which 
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being  done,  the  advocate  addressed  them,  and  concluded  with 
"  ye  know  these  women  are  guilty  of  treason  ! '"  One  of  the  jury 
remarked,  "  they  are  not  guilty  of  matters  of  fact.^  "  Treason 
is  fact,"^  replied  the  accuser,  and  added,  ''  Tis  true  it  is  but  trea- 
son in  their  judgment ;  but  go  on  according  to  our  law,  and  if 
you  will  not  do  it,  I  know  how  to  proceed.^^  He  then  address- 
ed the  prisoners,  ^*  ''Tis  not  for  religion  we  are  pursuing  you, 
but  for  treason.^  "  It  is  for  religion,''  replied  Harvey ;  "  for  I 
am  of  the  same  religion  that  ye  all  are  sworn  to  be  of !  I  am  a 
true  Presbyterian  ;  and,''  turning  to  the  jury,  '••  I  charge  you  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  God,  as  ye  shall  answer  there  !  ye  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  me  but  for  my  owning  the  persecuted  gospel.'" 
They  were  both  brought  in  guilty  upon  their  own  confession,  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged  at  the  Grassmarket  on  the  26th.  They 
were  executed  according  to  their  sentence,  and  died,  not  with  com- 
posure only,  but  with  rapture. 

When  being  brought  from  the  tolbooth  to  the  council  cham- 
ber to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  youngest,  who 
bad  several  friends  attending  her,  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  un- 
earthly ecstacy,  ''  Behold,  I  hear  my  beloved  saying  unto  me, 
*  Arise,  my  dove,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  !' ''  When  in  the 
room  waiting  the  last  preparations.  Bishop  Paterson,  with  a  kind 
of  fiendish  exultation,  said,  '^  Marion,  you  said  you  would  never 
hear  a  curate  pray,  now  you  shall  be  forced  to  hear  one,  and 
ordered  a  sufiragan  of  his  who  was  in  attendaitce  to  proceed ;  on 
which  she  turned  to  her  companion,  and  saying,  '^  Come,  Isobel, 
let  us  sing  the  23d  Psalm  ;""  they  commenced  immediately,  and 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  poor  curate,  who,  with  his  employers, 
stood  amazed  at  the  clear  unbroken  tones  of  the  youthful  con- 
fessors. 

On  the  scaffold,  the  most  of  her  discourse  was  of  God's  love  to 
her  and  the  commendation  of  free  grace.  Ascending  the  ladder 
a  few  steps,  she  sat  down  and  said,  '^  I  am  not  come  here  for  mur- 
der ;  for  they  have  no  matter  of  iact  to  charge  me  with,  but  only 
my  judgment.  I  am  about  twenty  years  of  age.  At  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  I  was  a  hearer  of  the  curates  and  indulged ;  and  while  I 
was  a  hearer  of  these,  I  was  a  blasphemer  and  Sabbath  breaker, 
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and  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  a  burden  to  me ;  bnt  since  I 
heard  this  persecuted  gospel,  I  durst  not  Uaspheme  nor  break  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Bible  became  my  delight  ;'^  on  which  the  town 
major  called  to  the  hangman — "  Cast  her  over/''  which  he  imme- 
diately did. 

Isobel,  looking  to  the  crowd  from  the  scaffold,  cried  out — 
"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous ;  and  again  I  say  rejoice." 
When  she  went  up  the  ladder,  "  O  !  be  zealous,  sirs;  be  zeal- 
ous !  Love  the  Lord  all  ye  his  servants ;  for  in  his  favour  there 
is  life.  O !  ye  his  enemies,  what  will  ye  do — ^whither  will  ye 
fly  ?  for  now  there  is  a  dreadful  day  coming  on  all  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Come  out  from  among  them  all  ye  tliat  are  the 
Lord's  own  people ;''  then  added,  "  Farewell,  all  created  com- 
forts !  farewell,  sweet  Bible !  in  which  I  delighted  most,  and 
which  has  been  sweet  to  me  since  I  came  into  prison.  Now,  into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !  ^ 
And  while  these  words  yet  trembled  on  her  lips,  she  was  launched 
into  eternity.  In  order  to  imbitter  their  punishment,  they  were 
hanged  along  with  five  other  women  for  child  murder.  The  latter 
were  attended  by  a  curate,  who  gave  them  every  consolation,  but 
upbraided  their  virtuous  companions  in  suffering  in  the  most  op- 
probrious terms  as  traitors. 

Within  a  few  days,  John  Murray,  in  Borrowstounness,  Chris- 
topher Miller,  weaver,  Gargunnock,  and,  on  March  8th,  William 
Gowgar,  BorrowstSunness,  with  Robert  Sangster,  a  Stirlingshire 
man,  were  found  guilty  by  a  like  speedy  process,  and  hanged  to- 
gether in  the  Grassmarket  on  the  11th,  except  Murray,  who  was 
reprieved.*     Their  testimonies  embraced  the  same  topics,  and 


*  Mamj  had  presented  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  York  diaowning  king-killing  prin- 
ciples, which  concluded  rather  strangely,  considering  the  person  to  whom  it  ma  ad- 
dressed : — **  For  I  declare  I  am  no  papisty  and  hate  and  ahhor  all  these  jesutiiral, 
bloody,  and  murdering  principles.*^  When  this  was  read  in  council,  Morray  was  asked 
who  drew  it,  and  with  much  difficulty  was  induced  to  name  Mr  Sprenl.  Spreul  wtf 
thereupon  immediately  called,  and  being  interrogated,  asked  to  see  the  paper.  Tbi« 
reasonable  request  was  not  complied  with  ;  but  York  rose  and  imperiously  dcmaoded — 
'^  Sir,  would  you  kill  the  king?"  Spreul,  turning  to  the  ChanceUor,  said—*'  My 
lord,  I  bless  God  I  am  no  papist.  I  lothe  and  abhor  all  these  Jesuitical,  bloody,  and 
pionleriiig  principles ;  neither  my  parents  nor  the  ministers  T  heard  erer  Ungbt  me  swrh 
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were  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  their  worthy  predecessors 
who  had  vindicated  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  their  af&icted 
country  at  the  expense  of  their  lives.  Oowgar  was  rather  more 
harshly  used  than  the  rest.  Some  heads  of  an  intended  speech, 
written  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  having  fallen  out  of  his  Bible  in 
the  council  chamber,  whither  he  had  been  taken  just  before  being 
led  to  the  gallows.  After  some  of  the  councillors  had  read  it, 
they  ordered  the  executioner  to  tie  his  arms  harder  than  usual,  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  climb  the  ladder ;  and  when  he  began  to 
speak,  the  drums  were  immediately  commanded  to  roll ;  nor 
would  they  even  allow  him  to  pray. 

Adam  Urquhart,  laird  of  Meldrum,  having  been  accused,  and 
offered  to  be  proved  guilty  of  the  most  exorbitant  oppression,  the 
council,  to  mark  their  sense  of  such  conduct,  renewed  his  former 
commission  with  additional  powers,  for  searching  out  and  appre- 
hending all  who  had  not  taken  the  bond,  or  who  had  been  at  Both- 
well  or  harboured  any  who  had  been  there.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  searches  were  carried  on,  I  give  the  following: 
— Thomas  Kennoway,  one  of  the  king'^s  guards,  came  to  the  parish 
of  Livingstone  with  a  party  late  on  Saturday,  19th  March,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  orders — for  he  produced  none — to  apprehend 
such  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  Both  well  rising.  Having  tam- 
pered with  the  neighbours  to  procure  a  list  of  such  as  had  been 
engaged,  he  at  last  obtained  the  name  of  one  young  man  who 
lived  with  his  father  and  brother  in  a  small  house  near  a  moss, 
which  the  party  entered  ;  and  after  smashing  and  destroying  the 
furniture,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  Kennoway  cursed 
the  father  for  an  old  devil,  and  swore  '^  he  would  hang  him  at  the 
tae  end  of  a  tow  an^  his  son  at  the  thither  C  &nd  carried  them  all 
off  along  with  him.  When  they  had  marched  some  little  way, 
Kennoway  suffered  the  old  man  and  one  of  his  sons  to  return,  and 
proceeded  with  the  other  to  a  hamlet  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
search  another  suspected  house.  When  he  alighted  here,  he 
obliged  his  prisoner  to  take  off  his  coat  and  cover  his  horse  with 

priociples.**  York  frowned  ;  and  Spreul  afterwards  suflfcred  for  his  freedom  of  speech, 
but  Murray  appears  to  have  benefited  by  the  basiness,  for  he  was  afterwards  pardoned 
M  being  **  misled  rather  than  malicious.** 
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it,  in  a  cold  stonnj  night,  till  the  poor  fellow  could  scarcely  stand 
with  shivering.  The  person  they  were  in  search  of  escaped  out 
at  a  window  in  his  shirt,  and  in  this  state  ran  nearly  a  mile  before 
he  obtained  shelter.  Meanwhile  the  party  took  away  his  &tber 
in  his  stead.  They  made  a  third  attempt  the  same  night  upon 
a  fresh  steading,  still  dragging  their  captives  along  with  them,  bat 
missed  their  prey. 

Having  spent  the  night  in  rioting,  early  on  the  Sabbath 
morning  they  came  to  Swine-abbey,  a  pablic-hoose  properly  so 
called,  and  having  procured  lights,  ^'  Kennoway,"*^  says  honest 
Wodrow,  "  swore  bloodily  he  feared  they  had  brought  the  wrong 
man  C  and  the  prisoner  peremptorily  denying  that  he  had  been 
at  Bothwell,  two  of  the  soldiers  were  despatched  to  bring  "  the 
old  dog^^  and  the  other  son.  But  by  this  time  the  young  dog 
had  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the  old  one,  through  terror  and 
maltreatment,  was  so  ill  that  he  could  neither  ride  nor  walk.  The 
troopers  brought  some  women  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  and  also 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  the  person  mentioned  in  their  list. 
Chagrined  at  their  disappointment,  the  valiant  Kennoway  and  his 
party  endeavoured  to  drown  their  mortification  in  ^'  eight  pints  of 
wine  and  brandy,  for  which  he  swore  the  prisoners  should  pay."^ 
Thus  passed  the  Sabbath.  On  Monday  he  held  a  court,  fined 
the  old  man  in  eight  dollars,  forced  an  heritor  in  West  Calder  to 
give  him  a  bond  for  five  hundred  merks,  and  committed  many 
other  extravagances,  of  which  the  sufferers  durst  not  complain, 
and  for  which  there  was  no  redress.  The  young  man  was  allowed 
to  depart ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  harsh  treatment,  fevered, 
and  died  within  a  few  days. 

Such  burlesque  courts  now  became  common  with  the  military, 
who  carried  them  to  the  most  extravagant  length.  Comet  Graham, 
who  appears  to  have  infested  several  parishes,  held  one  at  Dairy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  which  all  men  and  women  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  were  summoned.  Those  who  appeared  wer« 
ordered  to  declare  upon  oath  whether  they  had  ever  been  at  any 
field-meetings  or  countenanced  any  who  frequented  them,  and 
whether  they  were  married  or  got  any  infimts  baptized  by  field- 
preachers.     The  infamous  Grierson  of  Lag  was  also  particularly 
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active  in  holding  others  in  Dumiries  and  Galloway,  where  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  much  expense,  besides 
loss  of  time  and  damage  to  their  various  occupations. 

Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  wanton  ex- 
tortion experienced  by  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  commu' 
nity  at  this  period,  when  it  is  recollected  that  not  only  all  whom 
the  curates  and  clergy  chose  to  denounce  as  guilty  of  ^^  horrid 
contempt  of  the  law,""  but  all  against  whom  they  had  the  smallest 
grudge  and  chose  to  name  as  witnesses  of  the  contempt  of  others, 
were  brought  from  their  homes,  week  after  week,  and  kept  dan- 
gling after  their  court  diets.     The  case  of  Mr  James  Aird  of 
Milltoun  will  furnish  an  apt  illustration.     While  residing  at  Kil- 
marnock upon  a  very  stormy  Sabbath,  the  church  being  very  thin, 
one  Carnegie,  the  curate,  at  the  dose  of  his  aftemoon^s  sermon 
caused  the  kirk  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the  names  of  the  heads 
of  families,  parishioners,  called  over,  and  all  the  absentees  marked 
on  purpose  to  be  fined — an  excellent  method  of  procuring  attend- 
ance on  rainy  Sundays  in  country  parishes.     Mr  Aird  was  not 
only  fined  on  this  occasion,  but  was  brought  before  the  justiciary 
shortly  after,  yihevi  fifty-fite  teitnetses  were  examined  in  order  to 
prove  his  accession  to  Bothwdl,  not  one  of  whom  could  say  a 
word  about  the  matter ;  and  much  as  they  were  inclined  to  strain 
every  point  to  get  him  forfeited,  all  failed,  and  he  was  liberated. 
Yet  was  he  forced  to  compound  with  the  Laird  of  Broich,  who, 
on  pretext  of  alleged  converse,  had  got  a  gift  of  his  moveables, 
besides  paying  upwards  of  three  hundred  merks  in  expenses  be- 
fore the  justiciary.     Nor  did  this  terminate  his  sufferings ;  ere 
three  short  months  elapsed,  parties  were  anew  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him ;  and  he  was,  after  sleeping  in  the  open  fields  upwards  of 
forty  nights  forced  to  abscond  for  several  years,  leaving  his  house 
and  effects  to  the  mercy  of  the  plunderer. 

There  is  something  truly  diabolical  in  first  torturing  a  suspected 
person  to  force  a  confession  of  crime,  and  then  producing  this 
confession  in  a  criminal  court,  and  upon  it,  without  any  other  evi- 
dence, condemning  a  man  to  die ;  yet  such  a  practice  was  now 
attempted  to  be  introduced  by  Sir  Geoige  Mackenzie,  in  order  to 
reach  the  lives  of  the  persecuted.     Before  Mr  Spreul  was  re- 
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covered  from  the  effects  of  his  torture,  the  Lord  Advocate  served 
him  with  an  indictment;  and  an  extrajadicial  examination  of 
several  witnesses  took  place  before  some  of  the  councillors,  against 
which  the  prisoner  protested ;  yet  although  both  threatened  and 
cajoled,  their  evidence  appeared  so  defective,  that  proceedings  were 
delayed,  though  the  Duke  of  York  pressed  his  immediate  tnal, 
'^  alleging  they  were  at  much  pains  about  poor  country  people,  bat 
Mr  Spreul  was  more  dangerous  than  five  hundred  of  them.'"  At 
length,  June  10,  he  was  brought  before  the  court  upon  a  new  in- 
dictment, *^  charged  with  treason  and  rebellion,  corresponding  and 
being  present  with  the  rebels  at  Bothwell,  also  keeping  company 
and  corresponding  with  Mr  John  Welsh  and  Mr  Samuel  Araot, 
the  bloody  and  sacrilegious  murderers  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
St  Andrews'^ — it  being  now  the  custom  to  accumulate  in  the  in- 
dictment a  number  of  charges  which  the  public  prosecutor  himself 
knew  to  be  false,  and  did  not  even  intend  attempting  to  prove. 

The  panel  was  assisted  by  some  of  the  first  advocates  at  the 
bar — Sir  George  Lockhart,  Mr  Walter  Pringle,  Mr  James  Deas, 
Mr  Alexander  Swinton,  and  Mr  David  Theirs.  It  was  contend- 
ed by  his  counsel,  that  he  could  not  now  be  put  upon  his  trial,  or, 
in  legal  language,  '^  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  an  inquest,''^  because, 
being  examined  before  the  council  for  the  same  crime,  and  having 
denied  the  same,  and  thereafter  being  tortured  two  several  times, 
persisted  in  his  denial,  he  cannot  by  the  law  of  this  and  all  other 
nations  be  impanelled  nor  condemned  for  that  crime  upon  any 
new  probation. 

The  reply  of  the  Lord  Advocate  was  indeed  worthy  of  himself : 
— "  A  denial  upon  torture  cannot  infer  absolute  liberation,  since 
no  man'^s  obstinacy  should  be  of  advantage  to  him — that  were  to 
make  disingenuity  a  remission,  and  tempt  criminals  to  conceal 
truth ;  nor  does  torture,  in  law,  import  any  more  than  a  presump- 
tion of  innocence — and,  in  law,  presumptions  may  be  taken  off 
by  clear  probation.  Were  torture  to  preclude  future  probation, 
it  will  follow,  that  either  crimes  must  be  left  undiscovered  by  not 
putting  suspected  persons  to  torture,  or  criminals  be  absolved  and 
suffered  to  go  unpunished,  by  wanting  after  opportunities  of  lead- 
ing just  probation  against  them.     The  roost  that  can  be  pleaded 
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in  law,  is,  that  no  man  can  be  tried  upon  the  principal  and  chief 
points  for  which  he  was  tortured ;  but  the  panel  was  never  tor- 
tured upon  the  grounds  he  is  now  to  be  tried  upon ;  besides,  he 
neither  cleared  himself  nor  satisfied  the  judges,  but  continued  in 
one  insuperable  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  examine  him 
respecting  his  accession  to  the  rebellion  since  it  can  be  proyen 
that  previously  to  his  torture  he  confessed  the  crime.^^ 

Sir  George  Loclchart  offered  to  prove  that  the  panel  was  tor- 
tured twice  most  violently  upon  the  very  crime ;  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  lawyers,  when  once  torture  is  used,  it  excludes  all 
other  probation,  even  although  there  should  afterwards  appear  the 
fullest  evidence  against  the  accused ;  for,  were  it  not  so,  double 
punishment  would  be  undergone — and  the  practice  of  this  nation 
has  been  exactly  agreeable  thereto.  In  the  year  1632-33,  John 
Toshach  being  pursued  as  guilty  of  statutory  treason  for  wilful  fire 
and  burning  the  house  of  Frendraught,  the  panel  being  interro- 
gated, not  upon  the  whole  fact,  but  whether  he  entered  into  the 
vault  with  a  candle  that  night  the  house  was  burnt,  and  upon  this 
subjected  to  torture  and  denied  it.  The  process  was  prolonged 
from  August  to  November,  and  then  to  February.  His  majesty'^s 
advocate  urging  a  new  probation,  and  the  paneFs  lawyers  advan- 
cing his  torture  as  a  defence,  the  lords  of  justiciary  sustained  it. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  then  consented  that  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  panel  to  prove  that  he  was  tortured  upon  this  very 
point  by  command  of  the  council,  and  produced  the  commission. 
Sir  George  Lockhart  said  he  did  not  mean  to  accuse  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  council  of  illegal  procedure  by  acting  in 
opposition  to  their  commission ;  but  it  is  certain  the  panel  was 
interrogated  upon  the  crimes  libelled,  and  his  answers  drawn  up 
as  his  confession.  The  lords  repelled  the  defence,  founded  upon 
the  torture,  inasmuch  as  the  commission  of  council  did  not  war- 
rant the  prisoner'^s  being  questioned  upon  any  of  the  crimes  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment,  and  adjourned  the  trial  till  the  13th. 

At  this  sederunt  several  witnesses  were  examined,  but  none  of 
them  brought  the  facts  home  to  the  prisoner,  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate adduced  his  alleged  confession  in  presence  of  the  council 
as  a  corroborative  evidence.     Sir  Geoige  Lockhart  argued  that 
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the  pretended  confession  before  council  could  not  be  reoeiTed, 
for  it  was  not  acknowledged  nor  signed  by  the  panel,  besides 
being  extrajudicial  and  not  taken  before  a  competent  judicature. 
The  king'^s  advocate  offered  to  prove  by  witnesses  that  the  con- 
fession was  read  to  the  panel,  and  he  could  not  disown  it ;  his 
contumacy,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  of  any  use  to  him,  imless 
one  crime  was  brought  forward  to  defend  another.  Yet,  follow- 
ing the  merciful  example  of  the  king,  his  master !  and  beiog  un- 
willing to  stretch  any  debateable  point,  he  only  adduced  this  con- 
fession against  the  panel  as  an  adminicle  and  a  presumption,  join- 
ed with  other  pregnant  grounds, — and  what  can  be  stronger? 
Writs  may  be  forged,  witnesses  may  be  fidse,  but  a  man  wiU 
never  confess  untruly  to  his  own  hurt,  and  therefore  a  confession, 
even  before  an  incompetent  tribunal,  unless  the  confessor  can 
show  what  made  him  err.  Then  assuming,  what  does  not  appear 
plain  upon  the  record,  his  presence  and  converse  with  rebels,  he 
proceeds — ^'  all  that  is  wanting  is,  whether  it  was  with  a  criminal 
intention,  of  which  his  own  confession  must  be  owned  the  most 
solid  evidence.'' 

Sir  George  Lockhart  insisted  that  there  could  not  be  one  in- 
stance produced  of  a  confession  importing  forfeiture  of  life  and 
estate  not  signed  by  the  person,  or  judge,  if  he  cannot  write ; 
that  in  pecuniary  matters  the  bare  verbal  confession  would  not 
be  admitted  to  be  proven  by  deposition  of  witnesses  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots — and  would  it  be  admitted  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  fortune  P  The  lords  ^^  refused  to  sustain  the  confession  to 
be  proven  by  witnesses  as  a  mean  of  probation,  either  plenary 
or  adminiculate." 

The  advocate,  as  a  last  forlorn  hope,  moved  ^'  that  the  panel 
be  interrogated  if  he  thinks  the  being  at  Bothwell  Bridge  rebel- 
lion?'' The  panel  answered,  that  he  conceives  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  answer,  because  it  is  not  the  crime  libelled,  and  he  may 
as  well  be  interrogated  upon  any  other  point  of  treason.  The  lords 
having,  however,  put  the  question,  the  panel  answered,  ^^  that  was 
no  part  of  the  libel,  and  his  future  life  should  witness  him  to  be 
both  a  good  subject  and  a  good  Christian."  The  prosecutor  now 
declared  his  proof  closed,  and  protested  for  an  assiie  of  error  in 
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case  the  inquest  assoilzie  the  panel.  The  jury  were  then  enclosed 
and  ordered  to  return  their  verdict  next  day,  which  they  did  in 
the  following  terms :— "  The  assize  having  considered  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  hail]  witnesses  led  against  John  Spreul,  una  voce^ 
find  nothing  proven  of  the  crimes  contained  in  the  libel  which 
may  make  him  guilty .^^ 

What  follows  marks  as  much  almost  as  any  deed  of  the  times 
the  tyranny  of  the  government  and  the  servile  prostitution  of 
justice  at  the  fountainhead.  When  Spreul  and  his  procurators, 
upon  his  acquittal,  took  instruments  and  craved  that  he  might  be 
liberated,  his  majesty^s  advocate  produced  an  act  of  council  pre- 
viously prepared  : — ^*'  Edinburgh,  June  14,  1681.  The  council 
give  order  and  warrant  to  the  justices,  notwithstanding  of  any 
verdict  or  sentence  upon  the  criminal  dittay  lately  pursued  against 
John  Spreul,  to  detain  him  in  prison  until  he  be  examined  upon 
several  other  points  they  have  to  lay  to  his  charge.'"  Mr  Spreul 
was  accordingly  remanded  to  jail ;  and  such  was  the  persevering 
greed  of  his  rapacious  persecutors,  that,  on  the  14th  of  July,  he, 
together  with  a  William  Lin,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  was  brought 
before  the  privy  council  for  being  at  field-conventicles.  They 
were  both  accused  of  having  at  least  heard  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters preach  when  some  of  the  congregation  were  without  doors, 
and  likewise  of  resett  and  converse  with  intercommuned  per- 
sons; and  the  truth  of  the  accusation  being  referred  to  their 
oaths,  because  they  would  not  swear,  they  were  both  found  guilty, 
and  each  of  them  fined  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  and  sent  to 
the  Bass.  Mr  Spreul  lay  there  six  years,  whence,  "  from  his 
long  continuance  in  that  place,"  Wodrow  adds,  "  he  has  yet  the 
compellation  of  Bass  John  Spreul,  whereof  he  needs  not  be 
ashamed/^  * 

Mr  Blackadder  was  seized  in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  April  5, 
and  has  left  the  following  account  of  his  apprehension,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  manners  of  these  satellites  of  prelatic  domination, 

*  This  unnsual  severity  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Mr  Spreiirs  rather  im- 
prudent answer ;  but  as  York  repeatedly  and  voluntarily  was  present,  and  appeared 
much  interested  in  such  spectacles,  it  would  appear  the  natural  unfeeling  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  was  stimulated  by  the  horrible  maxims  of  his  religion. 

3h 
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that  I  give  it  at  length : — ^^  The  party  came  to  his  house  before 
he  arose.     His  daughter  and  servant  were  up  expecting  the  Bor- 
rowstounness  carrier,  who  had  promised  to  come  that  day.    Aboat 
five  or  six  o'^clock,  one  knocked  softly  at  the  hanging  gate.     She 
looked  through  a  hole  in  the  door  and  spied  a  roan  with  a  grey 
hat,  and  thought  it  had  been  the  carrier,  who  was  there  the  night 
before  with  a  grey  hat  of  somebody'^s  on  his  head.     She  opened 
the  door,  but  it  proved  to  be  Johnstoun  the  town-major,  with  a 
party  at  his  back,  who  came  into  the  hall,  and  asked,  *"  If  there 
were  any  strangers  in  the  house."*     She  said,  '  No.''    Yet  he  came 
to  the  chamber  where  her  father  was  lying,  putting  the  end  of  his 
staff  to  the  side  of  tlie  curtain,  and  then  went  up  stairs  to  the 
gallery  where  the  minister  used  to  stay,  and  found  only  his  son 
lying  in  the  bed,  and  came  down  again  to  his  chamber,  saying  to 
the  minister'*s  wife,  *  Mistress,  desire  your  husband  to  rise.'*     He 
looking  forth  out  of  the  bed,  said,  ^  How,  now,  major,  is  that  you  ? 
I  am  not  surprised,  but  where  is  your  order  ?"*     The  other  said, 
*  You  arc  only  to  rise  and  come  down  to  a  friend  in  the  Canon- 
gate."*     '  Well,"*  said  the  minister,  *  if  I  were  dressed,  I  am  ready.' 
^^  Meanwhile  he  spoke  gently  to  his  men  to  wait  on  the  prisoner, 
but  he  himself  went  quickly  to  Dalziel  in  the  Canongate ;  upon 
which  and  other  presumptions,  the  minister  conjectured  he  had 
no  order  at  the  time,  except  privately  from  Prelate  Paterson,  till 
after  he  was  taken ;  for  he  did  not  take  him  out  of  his  house  till 
he  returned.     After  he  returned,  the  minister  calling  for  a  drink, 
sought  a  blessing,  and  caused  give  them  all  a  drink,  and  went 
forth ;  his  wife  being  very  sickly,  yet  behaved  more  quietly  than 
he  could  have  believed.     It  was  observable  that  such  a  wicked 
person  as  the  major  was,  who  used  to  swear  and  domineer  in  all 
such  cases,  did  at  that  time  carry  most  calmly,  as  all  the  party 
did,  not  one  menacing  word  being  heard.     The  major  took  hira 
down  the  Cowgate,  himself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  minister"*s 
son  Thomas  on  the  other,  the  party  following,  and  brought  him 
to  DalzieFs  lodgings,  near  the  foot  of  the  Canongate*     The  major 
went  first,  the  minister  following.     Dalziel  himself  opening  the 
door,  the  major  told  him  he  had  brought  the  prisoner.     Dalziel 
bade  him  take  him  to  the  guard.    The  minister  stepping  up  stairs, 
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said — *  May  I  speak  a  little  ?^  at  which  he  rudely  raged,  '  You, 
sir,  have  spoken  too  much  ;  I  would  hang  you  with  my  own  hands 
over  that  outshot/  He  knew  not  yet  who  he  was,  nor  what  was 
laid  to*  his  charge  till  afterward,  as  the  minister  perceived  by  a 
strange  alteration  in  his  calmness  to  him  when  he  came  to  the 
court  at  twelve  o'^clock,  at  which  time  he  was  called. 

^'  His  examinators  were,  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  chancellor ;  the 
king'^s  advocate.  Sir  George  Mackenzie ;  General  Dalziel ;  and 
Bishop  Paterson  of  Edinburgh.  In  answer  to  questions  from  the 
Chancellor,  he  acknowleged  he  was  a  minister  at  Troqueer,  in 
Galloway,  since  1653.  ^  Did  you  excommunicate  the  king  ?  or 
was  you  at  Torwood  at  the  time  ?"*  *  I  have  not  been  at  Tor- 
wood  these  four  years.*^  '  But  what  do  you  think  of  it  P  do  you 
approve  of  it  ? ' 

"  Perceiving  that  many  such  extraneous  questions  concerning 
his  thoughts  and  judgments  of  things  might  be  asked,  ^nd  being 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  first,  he  shunned  declaring  his  inward 
sentiments,  and  answered — ^  Though  I  be  as  free  to  answer  to 
that  as  to  all  the  former,  yet  I  must  tell  you  I  came  here  to  give 
account  of  my  judgment  to  no  man  ;  therefore,  seeing  this  is  an 
interrogating  of  me  about  my  thoughts,  I  humbly  beg  to  be 
excused.  Produce  a  libel,  and  1^11  endeavour  to  answer  it  as  I 
can."*  On  this  point  he  was  repeatedly  interrogated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Advocate,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  '  But  do  you  approve  of  taking  the  king'^s  life  ?**  '  No,  I  do 
not,  and  no  good  man  will.'*  The  Chancellor  said,  '  Sir,  you 
have  done  yourself  a  favour  in  saying  so.  But  we  hear  you  keep 
conventicles  since  the  last  indemnity  ?^  'I  need  not  ask  what  is 
meant  by  conventicles,  seeing  that  term  has  been  frequently  ap« 
plied  to  our  preaching  who  are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  under 
the  strictest  obligation  to  exercise  our  ministry,  as  we  shall  be 
answerable  at  the  great  day.  My  lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
lawfully  and  duly  called  to  the  sacred  function,  and  am  bound  to 
exercise  that  office,  which  I  ever  did  and  still  do  account  my  duty, 
abstracting  from  all  indemnities  whatever/  '  But  you  have 
preached  in  the  fields,  that  is,  on  moors  and  hill  sides  ?  I  shall 
not  ask  you  if  you  have  preached  in  houses  or  not,  though  there 
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is  not  liberty  even  for  tbat."*  '  I  place  no  case  of  conscience,  nor 
make  any  difference  betwixt  preacbing  in  bouses  or  in  tbe  fields, 
but  as  may  best  serye  the  convenience  of  the  hearers ;  nor  know 
I  of  any  restriction  lying  on  me  from  the  word  of  Ood,  where  I 
have  my  commission,  which  reaches  to  houses  and  fields,  within 
and  without  doors.^  ^  You  know,  and  no  doubt  have  seen,  the 
laws  discharging  such  preaching  P^  *"  My  lord,  no  doubt  I  have  ; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  there  ever  should  have  been  laws  and  acts 
made  against  preaching  the  gospel.^  ^  Not  against  preaching  the 
gospel,  but  against  sedition  and  rebellion.^  *'  I  preach  no  sedi- 
tion or  rebellion.'* 

*'  Then  the  Lord  Advocate  rose  out  of  his  place  and  came  to 
the  prisoner,  and  courteously  asked  him,  why  he  answered  not 
more  clearly  to  the  Chancellor  about  the  excommunication,  and  al- 
leged he  was  straitened.  To  this  insidious  query,  Mr  Blackadder 
replied,  '  I  am  noways  straitened  or  confused  about  that ;  but  I 
do  of  purpose  shun  to  answer  such  interrogatories  as  require  me 
to  give  account  of  my  thoughts  and  judgment  about  persons  or 
practices,  not  knowing  how  many  such  questions  may  be  put,  or 
what  use  may  be  made  of  them ;  and  I  am  here  only  to  answer 
for  matters  of  fact  that  concern  myself.^  Then  intending  to  speak 
somewhat  more,  he  craved  liberty  to  be  heard ;  to  which  the 
Chancellor  replied,  *  You  have  leave  to  speak,  if  you  speak  not 
treason  ;^  but  immediately  rose  and  went  out  with  the  other  two, 
it  being  near  one  o'clock,  their  dinner  hour. 

'^  Before  the  next  examination,  he  sent  his  son  to  tell  Colonel 
Blackadder,  a  cousin  of  his,  who  went  and  informed  General  Dal- 
ziel,  whose  comrade  he  had  been  in  the  wars,  of  the  prisoner's  re- 
lation to  the  house  of  Tulliallan,  with  which  Dalziel  also  was  con- 
nected. The  examination  consisted  only  of  a  few  trifling  ques- 
tions, and  passed  smoothly.  At  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  who  was  on  the  guard,  told  the  prisoner  he  was  to 
carry  him  up  to  the  council  at  three,  and  desired  him  to  be  ready. 
When  the  Duke  went  to  the  council,  he,  Mr  Blackadder,  was 
ranked  among  thrcfi  rank  of  musketeers  in  Captain  Maitland's 
company,  who  marched  him  up  the  rear  of  the  life-guards  who 
attended  the  Duke  up  streets.    When  he  came  to  the  Parliament 
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Close,  the  captain  sent  four  soldiers  to  wait  on  the  prisoner  in  an 
outer  room  till  he  should  be  called.  There  he  sat  from  three  till 
five  o'^clock,  when  the  council  rose.  He  was  not  called,  which  he 
marvelled  at ;  but  sent  his  son  Thomas  to  inquire  what  word  was 
concerning  him,  who  answered  he  believed  he  was  sentenced  to 
the  Bass.  On  the  morrow  he  was  sent  off.  When  they  reached 
the  Fisherrow,  they  observed  a  gathering  of  people  upon  some 
occasion  or  other  at  the  end  of  the  town,  upon  the  green,  which, 
when  the  captain  perceived,  he  took  the  alarm,  apprehending  it 
might  be  a  design  to  rescue  the  prisoner.  Upon  this  he  came  to 
the  minister,  and  said,  *"  If  these  people  attempt  to  rescue  you, 
you  are  a  dead  man ;  for  upon  the  first  attack,  I  will  shoot  you 
through  the  head.^  The  minister  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  did  not  believe  there  was  any  such  design.  They  came  to 
Castleton  over  against  the  Bass  about  three  afternoon.  The  pri- 
soner dined  the  whole  party  there  !  and  after  dinner  two  of  them 
went  over  with  him  in  a  boat  to  the  rock ;  and  he  was  delivered 
to  the  governor  of  the  Scottish  Bastile  about  five  afternoon,  on 
Thursday,  April  7,  1681,  after  he  had  laboured  in  the  work  from 
1662,  when  he  was  cast  out  in  many  and  divers  places  in  the  land 
under  continual  persecution,  manifold  hardships  and  hazards,  till 
he  accomplished  the  service  appointed  by  his  master.^^ 

Mr  Gabriel  Semple,  son  of  Sir  Bryce  Semple  of  Cathcart, 
minister  of  Kirkpatrick-Durham  in  Galloway,  an  able  associate  of 
Blackadder  and  Welsh,  particularly  obnoxious  as  being  one  of 
the  first  who  took  to  the  fields,  was  in  July  this  year  seized  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Blackcastle,  at  Oldhamstocks, 
and  liberated  upon  giving  bond  to  appear  when  called  for,  under 
a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  merks.  When  seized,  he  was  labour- 
ing under  an  ague  and  unable  to  ride,  yet  would  not  the  council 
dispense  with  his  presence ;  but  procuring  the  accommodation  of 
Lady  Stevenstoun^s  calash,  he  was  able  to  perform  the  journey, 
accompanied  by  his  nephew.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  lodged  in 
the  Canongate  jail,  where  he  lay  for  a  short  time.  When  called 
before  a  committee  of  council,  his  petition  was  read  to  him,  and 
he  was  called  to  acknowledge  it ;  but  the  clerk,  in  reading,  had 
added  some  strong  expressions,  disavowing  the  principles  for  which 
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Mr  Semple  was  suflPering,  in  hopes  that  he  would  disclaim  it. 
This  he  afterwards  found  had  been  done  on  purpose  to  extort 
money  from  him,  (but  Lord  Maitland,  who  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber, was  very  friendly.)  When  asked  if  he  owned  the  supplica- 
tion after  it  was  read,  he  requested  a  sight  of  the  paper ;  and  ob- 
serving that  the  paper  itself  had  not  been  altered,  he  retuined  it, 
saying  that  that  paper  was  the  very  same  he  had  written  and  given 
in ;  upon  which  he  was  dismissed  without  being  required  to  re- 
new the  bond,  and  shortly  afler  he  withdrew  to  England. 

His  host,  however,  did  not  escape  so  easily.  He  was  brought 
before  the  council  and  fined  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  and  imprisoned  till  he  found  caution  to  pay  it. 

Cargill  had  nobly  kept  the  field,  after  all  his  brethren  had  re- 
tired to  safer  stations,  and  his  ministry  had  been  greatly  bles&ed. 
In  consequence,  he  had  become  an  object  of  more  eager  pursuit ; 
but  the  Torwood  excommunication  had  raised  the  malignant  pas- 
sions of  the  persecutors  to  a  degree  of  virulent  animosity  beyond 
what  can  be  imagined  or  accounted  for  by  those  who  consider  the 
transaction  an  object  of  contempt ;  and  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
merks  was  oflTered  for  his  apprehension.  He  delivered  his  last  ser- 
mon upon  Dunsyre  Common,  from  Isaiah  xxvi.  20.  "  Come,  mv 
people,  enter  thou  into  thy  chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors  about 
thee:  hide  thyself  as  it  were  for  a  little  moment,  until  the  indigna- 
tion be  overpast.^  That  night,  through  the  persuasion  of  Messrs 
Smith  and  Boig,  he  went  to  Covington-mill,  where  he  was  seized, 
together  with  his  two  companions,  by  James  Irvine  of  Bonshaw, 
who  exclaimed  with  satanic  glee — "  O  blessed  Bonshaw !  and 
blessed  day  that  ever  I  was  bom !  that  has  found  such  a  prize 
this  morning.*"  At  Lanark,  they  procured  horses,  and  placing 
the  prisoners  on  their  bare  backs,  Bonshaw  with  his  own  hands 
tied  Mr  CargilFs  feet  below  the  animal''s  belly,  painfully  hard. 
"  Why  do  you  tie  me  so  hard  P^"*  said  the  venerable  saint ;  *'  your 
wickedness  is  great ;  you  will  not  long  escape  the  just  judgment 
of  God."*"*  *     Fearing  a  rescue,  they  pushed  on  for  Glasgow  as 

*  CrookihsnkB  adds,  ''  *  And  if  1  be  not  mistaken,  it  will  seize  you  in  this  place.^ 
And  this  was  verified,  for  soon  after  be  got  the  price  of  his  blood ;  he  i^u  kiilod  in  a 
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fast  as  they  could.  When  near  the  city,  they  tamed  him  on  hi* 
horse,  and  led  him  in  backward.  They  halted  at  the  tolbooth 
till  the  magistrates  came  to  receive  them.  Multitudes  flocked  to 
gaze ;  and  while  many  stood  weeping  to  see  their  late  revered 
minister  in  such  a  situation,  John  Nisbet,  a  dissolute  character, 
the  bishop's  factor,  addressed  him  tauntingly — '  Mr  Donald,  will 
you  give  us  one  word  more  ? '  alluding  to  an  expression  Mr  Car- 
gill  sometunes  used  in  preaching.  The  prisoner,  looking  sorrow- 
fully on  him,  replied — '  Mock  not,  lest  your  bands  be  made 
strong ;  the  day  is  coming,  when  you  shall  not  have  one  word  to 
say  though  you  would.'  This  natural  and  serious  reproof  was 
received  as  a  prophecy ;  and  Wodrow  adds — "  This  came  very 
shortly  to  pass.  Not  many  days  after,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
lay  his  hand  on  that  ill  man.  At  Glasgow,  where  he  lived,  he 
fell  suddenly  ill,  and  for  tliree  days  his  tongue  swelled ;  and 
though  he  seemed  very  earnest  to  speak,  yet  he  could  not  com- 
mand one  word,  and  died  in  great  torment  and  seeming  terror. 
Some  yet  alive  know  the  truth  of  this  passage."  * 

Mr  Cargill  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  capital, 
and  on  the  15th  July  examined  before  the  council.  Being  asked 
if  he  owned  the  king's  authority  and  the  king  as  his  lawful  prince, 
he  answered,  as  the  magistrates'  authority  is  now  established  by 
the  act  of  parliament  anent  supremacy  and  the  explanatory  act,  he 
denied  the  same.  When  pressed  to  say  explicitly  if  he  owned 
the  king  as  his  lawful  prince,  yes  or  no  ;  he  refused  to  give  any 
other  answer  than  he  had  already  given,  and  declined  their  inter- 
ference respecting  the  excommunication,  that  being  entirely  an 
ecclesiastical  matter.  He  acknowledged  having  seen  Balfour, 
Henderson,  and  Russell,  within  the  last  two  years,  but  knew  no- 


dnel  near  Lanark.     His  last  words  were — *  God  damn  vaj  soul  eternally,  for  I  am 
gone/  "     Vol.  ii.  p.  85, 

*  Crookshanks  lays,  **  Robert  Godwin  and  Jolm  Hodge,  two  Glasgow  men  who 
were  witnesses  to  this,  went  to  visit  him.  Godwin  desired  him  to  write  what  kept  him 
from  speaking.  Ho  wrote  that  it  was  a  jnst  judgment  from  the  Lord,  and  the  savings 
of  the  minister  verified  upon  him  for  his  mocking  at  him ;  and  if  he  had  the  whole 
world,  he  would  give  it  for  the  use  of  his  tongue  again.  But  he  died  in  great  torment 
and  seeming  terror. ^^     Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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thing  of  their  intentions  before  the  deed — •'.  e,  the  arcfabishop^s 
death — ^was  done.  A  copy  of  the  sermon  alleged  to  have  been 
preached  by  him  at  the  Torwood,  was  produced — so  vigilant  were 
their  spies  in  procuring  information — and  he  was  asked  if  it  waa 
a  true  copy.  He  desired  time  to  consider  before  he  answered. 
He  owned  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  did  not  consider  those  who  were  at  Bothwell  rebels,  but  op- 
pressed men  ;  and  refused  to  say  whether  he  was  there  or  at  Airs- 
moss.  He  did  not  see  the  Sanquhar  declaration  tiU  after  it  was 
proclaimed,  but  refused  to  say  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  ad- 
vising it  or  not ;  and  with  regard  to  the  principles  it  contained, 
would  give  no  opinion  rashly.  He  further  declared  he  could  not 
give  his  sense  respecting  the  archbishop'^s  death,  but  that  the 
Scripture  says  that  the  Lord  giving  a  call  to  a  private  man  to  kill, 
he  might  do  it  lawfully,  and  instanced  Jael  and  Phineas — thinks 
he  is  not  obliged  to  obey  the  king^s  government  as  it  is  now  esta- 
blished by  the  act  of  supremacy.  He  was  repeatedly  before  the 
council,  but  varied  nothing  in  his  declarations. 

Mr  Walter  Smith,  though  young  in  years,  was  an  eminent 
Christian  and  an  excellent  scholar.  He  had  studied  abroad  under 
Leusden,  who  highly  esteemed  him ;  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
martyrdom,  burst  into  weeping,  and  said  in  broken  English — 
"  O  !  Smit,  great,  brave,  Smit ;  b^ond  all  as  ever  I  taut."  * 
He  declared  he  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  rise  in  arms  against 
lawful  authority,  but  could  not  acknowledge  the  present  authoritv 
the  king  is  invested  with,  as  being  clothed  with  a  supremacy  over 
the  church.  The  Sanquhar  declaration  being  read,  he  owned  it, 
with  this  explication,  that  he  did  not  look  on  those  who  composed 
it  as  the  regular  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  he 
thought  what  the  king  had  done,  justified  the  people  in  revolting 
against  him,  but  as  to  declaring  war,  he  did  not  know  if  they  were 
called  or  in  a  capacity  to  declare  war ;  and  thinks  that  they  there- 
by intended  only  to  justify  the  killing  of  any  of  the  king^s  forces 
in  their  own  defence,  when  assaulted,  otherwise  it  might  have 


*  He  wrote  teTenl  tncti ;  one  on  Fellotvthip  Meetingi,  and  another  on  the  Deftc- 
tiona  of  the  Timet,  which  were  highly  esteemed  ;  neither  of  which  have  I 
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been  esteemed  murder.  As  to  these  words  where  the  king  is 
called  an  usurper  and  a  tyiant,  he  knows  certainly  the  king  is  an 
usurper,  and  wishes  he  were  not  a  tyrant. 

James  Boig,  also  a  student  of  divinity,  a  young  man  of  talent 
and  piety,  was  examined  upon  the  same  points,  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  same  truths. 

William  Thomson,  a  fimnnservant  in  Fife,  apprehended  when 
coming  from  hearing  sermon  at  AUoa,  in  a  testimony,  most  ad- 
mirably written,  considering  his  situation  in  life,  coincided  with 
his  minister — ^^  I  was  before  the  year  1679,^^  said  he,  in  that 
paper,  ^^  running  away  with  the  rest  of  this  generation  to  Ood- 
proYoking  courses.*"  "  Now  I  do  with  all  my  heart  bless  the 
Lord  for.  his  wonderful  workings  with  me,  since  he  began  with 
me.  I  think  when  I  look  on  his  dealings  since  that  time  till  now, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  a  brand  pluckt  out  of  the  fire.  O  i  that 
my  heart  and  soul  could  praise  him  for  all  that  he  has  done  for 
me ;  and  now  I  am  content  to  die  a  debtor  to  free  grace  !^  He 
then  declared  his  adherence  to  the  Scriptures,  to  the  Covenants, 
National  and  Solemn  League,  and  to  the  Directory  for  Worship ; 
and,  *'  in  the  last  place,  bore  his  testimony  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
as  the  only  desirable  upmaking  and  rich  lot  of  the  people  of  Ood 
this  day  in  Scotland.**^  '^  There  is  no  better  way,^  he  added,  "  to 
carry  the  cross  right,  than  to  cast  all  our  care  upon  Christ,  and 
trust  him  for  aU  things,  and  use  our  single  endeavours  in  this 
matter ;  speak  what  he  bids  us,  and  obey  his  voice  in  all  things.^^ 

William  Cuthill — a  seaman  belonging  to  Borrowstounness, 
who  suffered  at  the  same  time — struck  fiurly  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief — the  recalling  of  the  Stuarts,  which  indeed  was  the  first 
grand  step  of  backsliding  by  the  honest  people  in  Scotland, 
and  not  more  inconsistent  in  a  religious  than  totally  unaccount- 
able in  a  rational  or  political  point  of  view — '^  The  admitting 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  exercise  of  kingly  power,  and  crowning  him 
while  they  knew  he  carried  heart  enmity  against  the  work  and 
people  of  Ood,  and  while  in  the  mean  time  there  was  so  much 
of  his  treachery  made  known  to  the  parliament  by  his  commis- 
sionating  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose,  to  bum  and  slay  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  that  would  not  side  with,  or  would 

3i 
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withstand,  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wickedness.'"  Another 
point  in  his  testimony  was  equally  just ;  it  was  "  against  that  un- 
paralleled practice  of  ministers  in  quitting  their  charges ;  and  that 
which  doth  more  aggravate  their  guilt,  at  his  command  who  had 
no  power  to  act,  nor  right  to  be  obeyed,  either  in  that  or  civil 
things,  seeing  he  hath  unkinged  himself/^ 

Had  the  whole  ministers  in  Scotland  and  England  individually 
refused  to  move  till  the  people  themselves  had  desired  them,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  never  would  have  been  ejected.  It 
was  the  great  anxiety  evinced,  during  their  primary  negotiations 
with  Charles,  by  each  party  and  separate  section  to  engross  the 
whole  of  the  royal  favour  for  themselves,  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  tyranny,  and  cast  into  his  hands  a  power  which  enabled  him 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  this  country ;  *  and  their  at  once 
yielding  to  their  own  illegal  ejectment  confirmed  it.  If  there  be 
primary  principles  of  government,  founded  upon  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  and,  like  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  suited  to  the 
necessities  and  the  existence  of  society,  no  power  on  earth  has  a 
right  to  uproot  or  destroy  them,  more  especially  if  planted  with 
the  general  consent  of  a  nation ;  and  such  were  the  principles 
acknowledged,  avowed,  legalized,  and  acted  upon  by  the  estates 
of  Scotland  at  Glasgow,  which  were  said  to  be  set  aside  by  the 
act  rescissory,  but  which  were  afterwards  at  the  Revolution  ac- 
knowledged as  inalienable  ;  for  these  the  humblest  of  the  martyrs 
shed  their  blood,  and  their  sufferings  have  only  been  decried  by 
those  who  allege  that  Christian  privileges  and  civil  privileges  can 
be  separated,  or  who  suppose  that  a  man  can  enjoy  rational  free- 
dom, while  he  is  not  allowed  to  worship  God,  except  in  the  man- 
ner  prescribed  by  the  state. 

In  one  instance,  the  Duke  of  York  showed  something  like  a 


*  I  beliere,  however,  he  owed  much  to  the  perverted  education  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  contracted  tutelage  of  the  inflaential  middle  ranks.  It  appcan  to  me  that  the  ex- 
ceUent  men  who  luperintended  their  ttudies,  were  more  anziooa  to  instil  into  tfadr 
young  mindi  party  principles  than  practical  truths;  and  likewise  that  the  Presbfteriaii 
teschers,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep  aloof  from  the  lax  morals  of  tlie  cavallien,  acted  with 
a  severity  which  alienated  the  affections  of  their  pupils  from  themselves  and  thdr  opin- 
ioTis. 
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respect  for  these  principles.  A  wild  sect  had  originated  with  John 
Gib,  a  sailor  in  Borrowstounness,  named  ^'  the  sweet  singers/^  or 
*'*'  the  Gibbites/^  from  their  leader.  These  retired  to  solitary  places, 
burned  the  covenants,  denied  the  king'^s  authority,  refused  to  pay 
taxes,  disowned  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  Psalms  in  metre,  also  the  names  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  week,  fested  long  in  the  immediate 
expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  with  curious  inconsistency 
were  constantly  singing  the  penitential  Psalms.  Such  at  least 
were  some  of  the  charges  against  them  ;  but  when  a  number  were 
apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  Canongate  tolbooth,  they  were 
after  a  short  confinement  dismissed,  merely  upon  enacting  them- 
selves to  keep  the  peace. 

Far  different  was  the  treatment  of  the  five  worthies  above  men- 
tioned.    On  the  26th  of  July,  after  a  form  of  trial,  they  were  all 
found  guilty  of  treason,  and  ordered  to  be  hanged  next  day,  the 
day  before  parliament  met.     Mr  Goigill  came  first.     ^*  As  to  the 
cause  of  my  suffering,^^  he  said,  *'*'  the  main  is  my  not  acknow- 
ledging the  present  authority,  as  it  is  established  in  the  supremacy 
and  explanatory  act.     This  is  the  magistracy  that  I  have  rejected 
that  was  invested  with  Christy's  power.''    "  It  is  long,''  said  he,  in 
the  declaration  which  he  left,  "  since  I  could  have  ventured  on 
eternity  through  God's  mercy  and  Christ's  merits,  yet  death  re- 
mained somewhat  terrible ;  now  that  is  taken  away  ;  now  death 
is  no  more  to  me  than  to  cast  myself  down  in  my  husband's  arms. 
I  have  been  most  in  the  main  things,  not  that  I  thought  the 
things  concerning  our  times  little,  but  that  I  thought  none  could 
do  any  thing  to  purpose  in  God's  great  and  public  matters  till 
they  were  right  in  their  conditions."     When  he  attempted  from 
the  scaffold  to  address  the  numerous  assemblage,  he  was  thrice 
interrupted  by  the  drums,  yet  was  he  not  discomposed.     "  Ye 
see,"  said  he,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  "  we  have  not  liberty 
to  speak,  or  to  speak  what  we  would ;  but  God  knoweth  our 
hearts ;  be  not  discouraged  at  the  way  of  Christ  and  the  cause 
for  which  I  am  to  lay  down  my  life,  and  step  into  eternity,  where 
my  soul  shall  be  as  full  of  him  as  it  can  desire  to  be.     And,  now, 
this  is  the  sweetest  and  most  glorious  day  that  ever  my  eyes  did 
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see.'*''  "  The  Lord  knows  I  go  up  this  ladder  with  less  fear  and 
perturbation  of  mind  than  ever  I  entered  the  pulpit  to  preach. 
I  foigive  aU  men  the  wrongs  they  have  done  against  me.  I  pray 
that  the  sufferers  may  be  kept  from  sin  and  helped  to  know  their 
duty.^  He  afterwards  prayed  a  little,  and  the  executioner  turned 
him  over  praying.  The  others  met  death  with  equal  solemn  con- 
fidence and  joy. 

On  that  same  day  the  Duke  of  Rothes  died ;  and  Wodrow 
tells  us,  '^  that,  as  through  life,  except  when  pushed  on  by  others, 
he  was  never  for  severities  against  Presbyterian  ministers  ;  so  at 
his  death  he  had  the  advantage  of  some  of  them  with  bim.  He 
appeared  concerned  upon  views  of  eternity,  and  the  Reverend  Mr 
John  Carstairs  waited  upon  him,  and  prayed  with  him — ^the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  many  others  of  his  noble  relations  being  pre- 
sent ;  and  few  were  present  without  being  affected  very  sensibly.^ 
By  his  death  the  office  of  Chancellor  becoming  vacant,  many  of 
the  chief  nobility,  in  expectation  of  succeeding  him,  became 
more  subservient  to  the  royal  Duke,  which  enabled  him  to  cany 
his  despotic  measures  with  greater  facility  than  perhaps  he  could 
otherwise  have  done. 
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Pkriiameiiti.«.Act  for  lecuriDg  the  Protestant  religioiL.....a8ierting  the  divine  right  tad 
lineal  aocceiiion  of  th«r  kinga.MJbr  aecaring  the  peace  of  the  countiywMJLord  Bar- 
genj^  caae«^THB  TB8T«.*dehate  upon  it««.fielhaTen«.«»Axgjle«,«johjection8  to  its 
inipoution«,M»Axg7le  takes  it  ivith  an  explanation.««Jiis  triaL««.escapes  from  the 
Castle.««^orfeltedM.*.Praser  of  Brea>,^ned . .  ..hanlwhed. 

At  nine  oVlock  of  the  forenoon  of  July  28,  the  peers  in  their 
robes,  and  the  commissioners  of  shires  in  their  foot-mantles,  as- 
sembled at  Holyrood-house  on  horseback,  whence  they  accom- 
panied his  Royal  Highness  James  Duke  of  Albany  and  York  to 
the  Parliament  House.  There  being  neither  Chancellor  nor 
Treasurer,  the  Marquis  of  Atholl  was  appointed  president  of  the 
parliament.  Paterson,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  opened  it  by  a 
prayer.*  The  Duchess  of  York  and  several  other  ladies  were 
present,  which  was  unconunon  in  those  days,  and  considered  in- 
decorous. The  Duke  of  York,  who,  as  a  papist  would,  but  for 
a  party  in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  succession,  was  sent  to  Scotland  as  commissioner  to  secure 


*  The  first  thing  which  came  hefbre  the  parliament  was  of  conise  the  settling  of 
oontroTerted  elections,  on  which  occasion  Bishop  Patenon  gsTo  ptoof  of  his  fitness  for 
the  ofllce  he  fiUed.  **  The  Bishop  of  Edinhnigh  was  heard  to  say,  in  the  dehateable 
election  of  East  Lothian,  that,  for  serring  the  king,  the  committee  might  tery  lawinUy 
preier  one  who  was  inferior  in  Totes,  and  they  might  pass  over  fonr  or  fire  Totes  to  hold 
ont  a  Shafteshmy,  whicfa,*^  adds  Lord  Foontainhall^  ^*  was  spoke  ^eiy  like  one  who 
minded  his  oath,  his  parliament  oath,  de  fideli,  to  judge  according  to  law !  ** — Decls. 
Tol.  i.  p.  140. 
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that  country,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  another  civil  war,  if  things 
went  adverse  to  his  interest  in  England.  Nor  was  any  opposi- 
tion made  by  this  mean-spirited  assemblage  to  receiving  a  papist 
as  their  king'^s  representative:  previously  to  their  meeting,  it 
had  been  privately  agitated,  but  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  revised 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business,  unless  a  majority 
could  be  previously  secured. 

Both  the  king'*s  letter  and  his  speech  are  pregnant  examples  of 
that  villanous  hypocrisy  which  distinguished  the  royal  brothers. 
The  king  told  them — "  We  have  ever  considered  our  own  and 
the  interests  of  our  subjects  to  be  inseparable  ;^  and  then  he  ex- 
plained how  ^'  experience  having  sufficiently  evinced,  that  all  in- 
vasions upon,  or  diminutions  of,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  our 
crown,  prove  fatal  and  destructive  to  the  security  and  property  of 
our  people — which  can  only  thereby  be  protected  !^  and  "  it  is 
one  of  our  greatest  satisfactions  that  we  have  been  always  careful 
of  that  our  ancient  kingdom,  with  a  tenderness  suitable  to  our 
great  interest  in  it,^^  "  for  promoting  which  and  securing  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  we  have  called  this  parliament,  and  impressed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  adopting  effectual  and  adequate  reme- 
dies for  curing  these  violent  distempers,  schisms,  and  separation 
in  the  church,  and  rebellion  in  the  state.^^     The  Duke  of  York 
confirmed  the  declarations  of  tlie  gracious  letter.     He  had  it  in 
command  from  his  majesty  to  assure  them  that  he  would  inviola- 
bly maintain  and  protect  the  protestant  religion  as  now  establish- 
ed by  law,  and  seriously  recommended  them  to  fell  upon  effectual 
courses  for  suppressing  these  seditious  and  rebellious  conventicles, 
from  whence  proceeded  all  disorder  and  confusion,  and  those  horrid 
and  extravagant  doctrines  which  are  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  and 
tend  to  the  subversion  of  all  public  and  private  interests ;  and  he 
concluded  by  telling  them,  '^  as  the  inclination  I  had  to  serve  and 
promote  the  interest  of  this  kingdom  hath  been  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  his  majesty  to  give  me  this  opportunity  to  convince  you 
of  it ;  so  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  what  becomes  me  to  satisfy 
you  of  the  truth  of  it :  and  I  hope  you  will  have  that  considera- 
tion and  kindness  as  to  enable  me  to  perform  his  service.*** 

The  parliament  made  a  reply,  the  baseness  of  which  1  do  not 
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wonder  at,  but  I  do  admire  the  impudence,  when  I  recollect  that 
it  was  first  to  be  presented  to  a  papist  commissioner,  and  by  him 
transmitted  to  a  half-popish  king — ^if  he  was  any  thing.  **  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  find  your  majesty  so  concerned 
for  the  protestant  religion,  not  only  in  your  gracious  letter  to  us, 
but  in  the  whole  conduct  of  your  royal  government ;  and  we  shall 
with  all  Christian  care  and  duty  endeavour  to  confirm  it,  so  as  it 
may  become  a  solid  and  pious  support  to  your  royal  family  and 
monarchy,  and  a  sure  fence  in  this  disturbed  and  divided  church 
against  all  usurpations  and  disorders  of  popery  and  fanaticism  ;^ 
and  they  added,  what  would  not  be  less  gratifying,  '*  we  shall  not 
fail,  by  positive  laws,  to  declare  our  humble  and  hearty  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  your  imperial 
crown,  in  its  just,  native,  and  lineal  course  of  descent ;  and  to  se- 
cure the  just  rights  and  liberties  of  your  subjects,  so  as  may  justly 
demonstrate  our  unalterable  resolutions  never  to  depart  fiK)m  our 
duty  to  your  royal  family  and  your  lawful  heirs  and  successors,  to 
whom  we  are  tied  by  so  many  sacred  obligations.^ 

Their  first  act  was  one  ratifying  and  approving  all  former  laws, 
acts,  and  statutes,  made  by  our  sovereign  lord^s  royal  grand&ther 
and  father,  of  blessed  memory,  for  settling  and  securing  the  liberty 
and  -freedom  of  the  kirk  of  Qod,  and  the  protestant  religion  pre- 
sently professed,  and  all  acts  against  popery  !  The  very  next  was 
one  asserting  that  the  kings  of  the  realm  deriving  their  royal 
power  from  God  Almighty  alone,  their  lineal  succession,  accord- 
ing to  the  known  proximity  in  blood,  could  neither  be  suspended 
nor  diverted  by  any  act  or  statute  whatsoever ;  and  that  no  difier- 
ence  in  religious  profession,  nor  law,  nor  act  of  parliament,  made 
or  to  be  made,  can  alter  or  divert  the  right  of  succession  and 
lineal  descent  of  the  crown  to  the  nearest  and  lawful  heirs  !  * 

Then  followed  an  act  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  country,  by 


*  On  this  Laing  weU  remarks — "  When  yie  peruse  the  act,  and  consider  how  ifton 
the  crovfn  was  afterwards  forfeited  ;  when  we  contemplate  how  frequeotlj  and  hapiHly 
the  lineal  succession  has  hecn  since  inverted — we  must  smile  with  contempt  at  the  ex- 
treme frsgilitj  of  political  laws,  and  at  the  anxious  precaution  with  which  the  most  lio- 
lent  of  them  are  framed,  onlj  to  be  disregarded  and  ultimately  broken.** — ^Hitt  toI.  It. 
p.  119. 
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doubling  the  fines  and  increasing  the  penalties  against  all  who 
frequented  field-couTentides,  or  had  any  intercouise  with  those 
who  did.  This  presents  us  with  a  feature  recognizable  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  ruling  party,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  which  has  not  been  snfficiently  held  up  to  contempt, 
and  that  is  the  low  avarice,  the  base  money-getting  trictos  which 
formed  the  soul,  and  directed  the  agency,  of  the  gallant  and  chival- 
rous supporters  of  the  merry  monarch,  and  of  his  successor,  the 
gloomy  monk  of  La  Trappe.  There  stands  not  out  among  them 
one  redeeming  character — all  were  the  vilest  of  money-scrapers, 
who  would  have  raked  the  lowest  kennels  to  gather  a  supply  for 
their  prostitutes,  and  who,  when  that  fiuled,  only  did  not  take  to 
the  highway,  because  they  found  legal  villany  an  easier  and  less 
hazardous  way  of  plundering.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  this 
time,  shows  the  tenure  by  which  the  wicked  hold  their  power. 

Lord  Bargeny,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^  who  had 
been  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  being  at  Bothwell,  was  liberated 
by  especial  order  of  the  king,  as  no  proof  was  produced  against 
him.  He  offered,  in  open  parliament,  to  produce  evidence  that 
Hatton,  (Lauderdale'*8  brother,)  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  had  suborned  witnesses  to  swear  away  his  life, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  estates  among  them ;  but  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  wished  to  have  the  parties  in  his  own  hands,  inter- 
posed and  prevented  all  inquiry  into  the  foul  transaction  : — such 
was  his  love  of  justice — and  such  was  the  baseness  of  the  parlia- 
ment, that  they  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  Commissioner'^s  arbitrary 
and  unjustifiable  interference. 

But  the  act  which  above  all  others  holds  up  the  memory  of  this 
servile  set  to  everlasting  shame,  is  the  test — ^the  plain  history  of 
which  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments  to  prove  the  folly  as  well  as 
the  iniquity  of  all  attempts  to  secure  religion  by  civil  penalties, 
or  to  enact  religious  tests  for  political  purposes.  In  order  to  in- 
duce members  to  pass  the  act  of  succession,  they  had  been  pro- 
mised that  every  requisite  measure  should  be  adopted  for  securing 
the  protestant  religion.  Accordingly,  an  act  anent  religion  and 
the  test  was  brought  in,  August  31,  by  which  the  following  oath 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  in  offices  and  places  of 
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public  trust,  members  of  parliament,  and  all  electors  of  members 
of  parliament,  and  all  ministers  or  preachers  of  the  gospel,  teachers 
in  the  universities,  chaplains  in  families,  pedagogues  to  children, 
and  all  officers  and  soldiers,  betwixt  and  the  1st  of  January  next : 

— "  I, ^  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  the  eternal  God, 

whom  I  invocate  as  judge  of  my  sincere  intention  in  this  my  oath, 
That  I  own  and  sincerely  profess  the  true  protestant  religion  con- 
tained in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  recorded  in  the  first  parliament 
of  King  James  VI.,  and  that  I  believe  the  same  to  be  founded 
on  and  agreeable  to  the  written  word  of  God ;  and  I  promise  and 
swear  that  I  shall  adhere  thereunto  during  all  the  days  of  my  life- 
time, and  shall  endeavour  to  educate  my  children  therein,  and 
shall  never  consent  to  any  change  or  alteration  contrary  thereunto, 
and  that  I  disown  and  renounce  all  such  principles,  doctrines,  or 
practices,  whether  popish  or  fimatical,  which  is  contrary  unto,  and 
inconsistent  with,  the  said  protestant  religion  and  Confession  of 
Faith :  and  for  testification  of  my  obedience  to  my  most  gracious 
sovereign  Charles  II.,  I  do  affirm  and  swear  by  this  my  solemn 
oath,  that  the  king^s  majesty  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this 
realm,  over  all  persons,  and  in  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  pope,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  supe- 
riority, pre-eminency,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  within 
this  realm ;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all 
foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  superiorities,  and  authorities;  and 
do  promise  that  from  henceforth  I  shall  bear  faith,  and  true  fiiith, 
and  true  allegiance  to  the  king'*s  majesty,  his  heirs  and  lawful  suc- 
cessors ;  and  to  my  power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  rights,  juris- 
dictions, prerogatives,  privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  authorities 
belonging  to  the  king^s  majesty,  his  heirs  and  lawful  successors : 
and  I  further  affirm  and  swear  by  this  my  solemn  oath,  that  I  judge 
it  unlawful  for  subjects  upon  pretence  of  reformation,  or  any  pre- 
tence whatsomever  to  enter  into  covenants  or  leagues,  or  to  convo- 
cate,  convene,  or  assemble,  in  any  councils,  conventicles,  or  assem- 
blies, to  treat,  consult,  or  determine  in  any  matter  of  state,  civil 
or  ecclesiastic,  without  his  majesty'^s  special  command,  or  express 
license,  had  thereunto,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king  or  those 
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commissionate  by  him  :  and  that  I  shall  never  so  rise  in  arms  or 
enter  into  such  covenants  or  assemblies ;  and  that  there  lies  no 
obligation  upon  me  from  the  National  Covenant  or  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenants  (so  commonly  called),  or  any  other  man- 
ner of  way  whatsomever^  to  endeavour  any  change  or  alteration  in 
the  government,  either  in  church  or  state,  as  it  is  now  established 
by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  :  and  I  promise  and  swear  that  I 
shall  with  my  utmost  power,  defend,  assist,  and  maintain  his  ma- 
jesty'^s  jurisdiction  foresaid  against  all  deadly ;  and  I  shall  never 
decline  his  majesty ^s  power  and  jurisdiction,  as  I  shall  answer 
to  God.  And,  finally,  I  affirm  and  swear  that  this  my  solemn 
oath  is  given  in  the  plain,  genuine  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
words,  without  any  equivocation,  mental  reservation,  or  any  man- 
ner of  evasion  whatsomever,  and  that  I  shall  not  accept  or  use  any 
dispensation  from  any  creature  whatsomever.     So  help  me  God.*" 

This  sacred  test,  which  I  have  given  at  length,  because  of  its 
characteristic  singularity,  even  in  that  age  of  oaths — carries  on  its 
front  such  palpable  self-contradiction,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
intentionally  framed,  as  the  justiciary  categories  of  that  day  con- 
fessedly were,  to  create  crime.  The  Confession  of  Faith  here 
sworn  to,  was  that  drawn  up  by  John  Knox,  and  asserts  Christ  to 
be  the  sole  ^^  head  of  the  church,  in  which  [whose]  honours  and 
offices,  if  men  or  angels  presume  to  intrude  themselves,  we  utterly 
detest  and  abhor  them.'"  In  the  test,  the  king  is  acknowledged 
as  ^*'  the  only  supreme  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.'^ 
In  the  Confession,  there  is  enumerated  in  the  list  of  good  works, 
"  the  duty  of  repressing  tyranny  and  defending  the  oppressed.^ 
In  the  test,  it  is  declared  ^'  unlawful,  upon  any  pretence,  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  king  or  any  commissionate  by  him.^ 

In  opening  the  debate.  Lord  Belhaven  remarked,  that  ^*  he  saw 
a  very  good  act  for  securing  our  religion  from  one  another  among 
ourselves,  but  he  did  not  see  an  act  brought  to  secure  our  religion 
against  a  popish  or  fanatical  successor  to  the  crown  ."^^  He  was 
instantly  sent  to  the  Castle,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  declared 
there  was  matter  for  an  accusation  of  treason  against  him  ;  nor 
was  he  released  until  some  days  after,  upon  making  an  ample  apo- 
logy.    Argyle  thought  it  unnecessary,  as  there  were  too  many 
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oatha  already ;  and  he  strenuously  opposed  the  concluding  clause, 
excepting  the  king'^s  lawful  sons  and  brothers.  "  It  is  our  hap- 
piness,^ he  said,  ^'  that  the  king  and  people  are  of  one  religion 
by  law ;  and  he  hoped  the  parliament  would  do  nothing  to  loosen 
what  was  &6t,  or  open  a  door  for  the  royal  family  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent religion  from  the  nation,  and  therefore  he  wished,  if  any 
exception  were  made,  it  might  be  made  particularly  for  his  Royal 
Highness.^^  The  Commissioner  hastily  rising,  said,  he  would 
allow  of  no  exemption  for  himself.  "  Then,"  replied  Argyle, 
*'  if  this  exception  pass,  it  will  do  more  prejudice  to  the  protes- 
tsnt  religion  than  all  the  rest  of  the  acts  wiU  do  good."^  It  did 
pass,  after  a  day^s  debate,  by  a  majority  of  seven.*  Having  sat 
seven  weeks,  the  parliament  adjourned  without  doing  much  credit 
to  the  Commissioner'^s  character,  ^^  on  which  some  wise  men  ob- 
served, '  the  Duke  of  York  might  have  courage  and  obstinacy 
enough,  like  his  &ther ;  but  had  neither  great  conduct  nor  a  deep 
reach  in  afiairs,  and  was  but  a  silly  man.** "  -|* 

When  the  test  came  to  be  imposed,  Scotland  presented  the  ap- 
palling scene  of  an  almost  universal  compliance  among  her  men  in 
office ;  yet  even  among  them  there  were  a  few  names  who  defiled 
not  their  garments.  John  Hope  of  Hopeton,  who  had  the  honour 
of  being  deprived  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Linlithgowshire — the  ex- 
cellent Duchess  of  Rothes,  who  though  strongly  urged,  decidedly 
refused — besides  several  others.  Queensberry  took  it  with  an 
explanation,  ''  that  he  did  not  understand  himself  to  be  against 
any  alterations  in  case  it  should  seem  good  to  his  majesty  to  make 
them  in  church  or  state.^**     The  Duke  of  Hamilton  also  had  his 


*  The  majorities  teem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  ^*  the  royal  hnrrows,  who/*  says 
Fotmtainball,  ^  were  by  the  court  gulled  with  the  hopes  of  getting  their  privileges  re- 
sUmd  against  huighs  of  regalitiet  and  baronies  (which  were  taken  away  by  the  act  of 
parliament  1672) ;  and  in  hopes  of  it,  with  Issachar,  they  couched  under  the  burden, 
and  yielded  to  every  demand  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  but  when  they  brought  in  Oieir 
bill  to  the  Articles,  they  were  so  hx  from  getting  redress,  or  the  regalities  and  baronies 
declared  liable  to  bear  a  part  of  the  burden  with  them,  that  the  Articles  were  like  to 
take  away  more  from  them  ;  so  the  burrows  were  glad  to  put  up  their  pipes,  and  hold 
them  as  they  were,  beside  the  skaith  they  had  got,  by  limiting  them  to  elect  none  but 
one  of  their  own  town.*'     Docis.  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

+  Pountainhiirs  Decis.  vol.  i.  p.  156. 
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scruples,  but  was  willing  the  council  should  name  deputies  in  anj 
jurisdictions  belonging  to  him,  which  they  did.  The  Marquis  of 
Huntly  positively  refused  to  take  it ;  but  being  a  papist,  he  was 
passed  over.  The  opposition,  however,  made  by  the  synod  and 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Bishop  of  Dnnkeld, 
and  a  number  of  the  Episcopalian  clergymen,  who  for  the  first 
time  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  court,  induced  Paterson,  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  to  prepare  an  explanation,  which  was  approved  of 
by  the  council,  purporting  "  that  by  the  test  we  do  not  swear  to 
any  proposition  or  clause  in  the  said  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
only  to  the  true  protestant  religion,  founded  on  the  word  of  God, 
contained  in  that  Confession,  as  it  is  opposed  to  popery  and  fima- 
ticism ;  that  no  encroachment  is  intended  upon  the  intrinsic  spi- 
ritual power  of  the  church,  as  it  was  exercised  by  the  apostles  in 
the  three  first  centuries  ;  nor  any  prejudice  to  the  episcopal  go- 
vernment of  this  national  church.**^  The  precise  and  unalterable 
obligation  at  the  close,  however,  was  so  decisive,  that  many  who 
would  have  scrupled  little  at  common  obligations,  were  startled 
at  this ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  conformist  clergy,  not  less  than 
eighty  rather  surrendered  their  livings  than  their  conscience ;  and 
^'  these  were  noted  to  be  the  best  preachers,  and  the  most  zealous 
enemies  to  popery,  that  belonged  to  that  church.'* 

The  Presbyterians  decidedly  refused  it.  Nor  could  they  act 
otherwise,  without  deserting  and  betraying  their  religion.  Aigyle, 
who  saw  all  this,  unfortunately  did  not  act  with  that  decision 
which  is  often,  if  not  always,  the  safest,  though  frequently  not  the 
most  pleasant  or  easy  mode  of  procedure,  and  at  once  resign  his 
employments.  He  endeavoured  to  evade  taking  it,  by  ofiTering  an 
explanation,  as  had  been  done  by  the  synods  and  conforming 
clergy ;  and  his  proposal  was  accepted  graciously  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  at  the  same  time  told  him  the  oath  was  such  as  no 
honest  man  could  swear.  His  explanation  was : — "  I  have  con- 
sidered the  test,  and  am  desirous  to  give  obedience  as  &r  as  I  can. 
I  am  confident  the  parliament  never  intended  to  impose  contra- 
dictory oaths,  therefore  I  think  no  man  can  explain  it  but  for  him- 
self. Accordingly,  I  take  it  in  as  &r  as  it  is  consistent  with  itself 
and  the  protestant  religion ;  and  I  do  declare  I  mean  not  to  bind 
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up  myself  in  my  station,  and  in  a  lawful  way  to  wisb  and  endea- 
vour any  alteration  I  think  to  the  advantage  of  the  church  or 
state.^^  No  remark  was  made  at  the  time,  and  the  Earl  took  his 
place  as  a  privy  councillor ;  but  next  day,  when  he  waited  upon 
the  Duke,  he  was  told  his  explanation  was  not  satisfactory.  ''  I 
thought,^^  said  his  Royal  Highness,  '^  it  was  to  have  been  a  short 
one  like  Queensberry^s.  Well  i  it  passed  with  you,  but  it  shall 
pass  so  with  no  other.^^ 

The  unsuspecting  Earl  understood  this  as  an  harmonious  finale 
to  the  matter ;  but  he  knew  not  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  On 
the  same  day  he  was  called  before  the  council  as  a  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  again  required  to  take  the  test.  He  offered 
to  do  so  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  before,  but  was  sternly 
refiised.  "  You  and  some  others,''  said  the  Duke  of  York,  "  have 
designed  to  bring  trouble  upon  a  handful  of  poor  catholics,  who 
would  live  peaceably,  however  they  are  used !  but  it  shall  light 
upon  others,''  and  walked  off,  after  desiring  the  Earl  not  to  leave 
town  till  he  saw  him  again.  Next  day  he  was  ordered  by  the 
council  to  enter  himself  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle  before  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  was  instructed  to  pursue  him  for 
treason.  They  also  sent  an  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation,  which  they  received  in  course,  only  de- 
siring that  no  sentence  should  be  pronounced  until  submitted  to 
him.  His  trial,  which  lasted  two  days  (12th  and  13th  Decem- 
ber), immediately  commenced ;  and  a  more  ne&rious  one  does 
not  disgrace  the  justiciary  records. 

In  common,  there  is  some  appearance  of  crime  in  the  charges 
brought  by  a  public  prosecutor,  however  distorted  by  legal  sub- 
tlety ;  but  not  the  shadow  of  a  fault  could  be  made  to  appear 
against  this  nobleman,  in  so  far  as  his  loyalty  was  concerned. 
Here,  if  in  any  thing,  his  failings  leaned  to  the  royal  side ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  what  his  &mily  had  suffered  for  the  royal 
cause,  and  by  the  royal  personages,  both  '^  the  blessed  martyr^ 
and  his  profligate  son,  it  is  wonderful  that  any  of  the  house  of 
Campbell  could  ever  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  that  supported 
the  Stuart  race. 

His  indictment  was  founded,  among  other  acts,  upon  that  of 
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Jamefl  VI.  205  act,  parliament  14,  by  vliich  all  leasugp^naken 
and  tellers  of  them*  are  punishable  with  tinsel  of  life  and  goods ; 
and  107,  James  I.  parliament  7,  which  ordains  that  no  man  inter- 
pret the  king^s  statutes  otherwise  than  the  statute  bears,  and  to  the 
intent  and  effect  that  they  were  made  for,  and  as  the  makers  of 
them  understood ;  and  whoso  does  in  the  contrary,  to  be  punished 
at  the  king'^s  will ;  and  the  10th  act,  parliament  10,  James  V I.,  by 
which  it  is  statuted,  that  none  of  his  majesty^s  subjects  presume 
to  take  upon  him  publicly  to  declare,  or  privately  to  speak  or 
write,  any  purpose  of  slander  against  his  majesty'^s  person,  laws, 
or  acts  of  parliament,  under  pain  of  death.  And  his  explanation 
of  what  all  allowed  to  be  a  contradictory  act  of  parliament,  was, 
from  the  most  unnatural  distortion  and  forced  construction  of  the 
words  by  that  base  unprincipled  slave  of  the  court.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  tortured  into  treason  : — 

'^  You  the  said  Archibald  Earl  of  Aigyle  declared  that  you 
had  considered  the  said  test,  and  was  desirous  to  give  obedience 
as  far  as  you  could,  whereby  you  clearly  insinuated  that  you  was 
not  able  to  give  full  obedience.  In  the  second  article,  you  de- 
clare, that  you  were  confident  the  parliament  never  intended  to 
impose  contradictory  oaths,  thereby  to  abuse  the  people  with  a 
belief  that  the  parliament  had  been  so  impious  as  really  and  ac- 
tually to  have  imposed  contradictory  oaths ;  and  so  ridiculous  as 
to  have  made  an  act  of  parliament  (which  should  be  the  most  de- 
liberate of  all  human  actions)  quite  contrary  to  their  own  inten- 
tions ;  and  that  every  man  must  explain  it  for  himself,  and  take 
it  in  his  own  sense,  which  is  a  settling  of  the  legislative  power  in 
private  subjects  :  that  you  take  the  test  in  so  far  only  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  the  protestant  religion,  by  which  you  mali- 
ciously intimate  to  the  people  that  the  said  oath  is  inconsistent 
with  itself  and  the  protestant  religion,  which  is  not  only  a  down- 
right depraving  of  the  said  act  of  parliament,  but  likewise  a  mis- 
construing of  his  majesty^s  and  the  parliament's  proceedings,  mis- 
representing them  to  the  people  in  the  highest  de^ee,  and  in  the 


*  i.e.  Liars  or  tellen  of  lies.     What  would  have  become  of  tbe  royal  brothcn  had 
thej  been  tried  upon  tbis  statute  ? 
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tenderest  points  implying  that  the  king  and  parliament  have  done 
things  inconsistent  with  the  protestant  religion,  for  securing  of 
which  that  test  was  particularly  intended.  In  the  fourth  article, 
you  expressly  declare  that  you  mean  not  by  taking  the  said  test 
to  bind  up  yourself  from  wishing  and  endeavouring  any  alteration 
in  a  lawful  way,  that  you  shall  think  fit  *  for  the  advancing  of 
church  and  state,^  by  which  you  declare  yourself,  and  by  your  ex- 
ample invite  others  to  think  themselves,  loosed  from  that  obliga- 
tion, and  think  it  is  free  for  them  to  make  any  alteration  in  either 
as  they  shall  think  fit ;  concluding  your  whole  paper  with  these 
words,  '  and  this  I  understand  as  a  part  of  my  oath,^  which  is  a 
treasonable  invasion  upon  the  royal  legislative  power,  as  if  it  were 
lawful  for  you  to  make  to  yourself  an  act  of  parliament,  since  he 
who  can  make  any  part  of  an  act  may  make  the  whole.*^ 

The  EarFs  speech,  after  the  indictment  was  read,  was  manly 
and  noble.  It  contained  simply  a  general  sketch  of  what  he  had 
done  for  the  royal  ingrates,  and  the  consequent  improbability 
that  he  who  had  evinced  such  unshaken  loyalty  in  the  worst  of 
times,  should  now  be  guilty  of  gratuitous  treason. 

Sir  Geoige  Lockhart  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  followed  in  plain 
luminous  speeches,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  minds 
of  common  construction  could  withstand  the  force  of  the  reasoning, 
and  the  effect  of  the  downright  statement  of  &cts,  which  give  to 
them,  in  perusal,  a  power  beyond  what  any  artificial  eloquence 
could  bestow ;  yet  such  was  the  deadening  effect  of  a  wretchedly 
supposed  self-interest,  that  the  bench  divided  equally — two,  New- 
ton and  Forret,  voting  for,  and  two,  Collington  and  Harcarse, 
against,  the  "  relevancy  of  the  libel ;"  and  they  remained  until 
midnight  discussing  the  subject,  nor  were  able  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. Queensberry,  who  presided  as  Justice-Qeneral,  having  him- 
self received  the  test  with  an  explanation,  declined  to  vote,  as,  in 
condemning  Argyle,  he  must  have  condemned  himself;  yet  to  ac- 
quit him  would  have  been  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  court,  and 
he  preferred  having  his  name  registered  with  infamy,  to  acting  the 
part  of  an  honest  man.  In  this  dilemma,  Nairn,  an  old  super- 
annuated judge,  who  had  fallen  asleep  during  the  trial,  and  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from  the  bench,  because, 
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through  iofirroity,  he  could  not  follow  theproceedingB,  was  drag- 
ged from  his  bed  and  called  upon  to  giye  his  casting  rote.  Next 
day,  the  interlocutor  was  pronounced — ^^  sustaining  the  cbaiges 
as  relevant,  repelling  the  legal  defences  against  treason  and  leasing- 
making,  and  remitting  the  indictment,  with  the  defence  against 
perjury,  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assize.*"  ^ 

This  assize  consisted  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  a  personal 
enemy  of  Argyle,  who  presided ;  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  Rox- 
burgh, Dumfries,  Early,  Perth,  Dalhousie,  Middieton;  Lords 
Sinclair,  Lindores,  Burntisland ;  the  Lairds  of  Oosford,  Bally- 
main,  Park,  Gordon,  and  Claverhouse.  A  majority  of  them  were 
political  adversaries,  predisposed  to  condemn.  Argyle  refused  to 
reply.  He  saw  that  his  case  was  prejudged ;  and  he  did  not  give 
his  enemies  the  triumph  of  overwhelming  a  fruitless  defence. 
With  a  vile  affectation,  the  Lord  Advocate  chaiged  the  juiy  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  or  stand  the  consequences  of  a  pro- 
cess of  error.  '^  And  it  being  proven,^^  Fountainhairs  expres- 
sions, '^  that  he  (the  Earl)  gave  in  that  explanation  which  the 
lords  found  treasonable,  the  assize  (being  so  determined  by  the 
interlocutor)  could  not  but  find  him  guilty  of  treason  and  leasmg- 
making,  but  assoilzied  him  from  the  article  of  perjury.'*^ 

^^  There  was  a  great  outcry,^^  his  lordship  adds,  '^  against  the 
criminal  judges  for  their  timorous  dishonesty,^  and  well  there 
might ;  nor  can  I  help  joining  issue  with  Sir  George  Lockhart, 
who  *^  admired  how  a  man  could  be  condemned  as  a  traitor  for 
saying  he  would  make  all  amendments  he  could  to  th^  advantage 
of  church  and  state  !  '*'*  Were  not  every  circumstance  in  this  atro- 
cious business  as  much  opposed  to  common  sense  as  to  law,  we 
might  wonder  how  any  set  of  men  above  the  scale  of  idiocy  could 
consent  to  a  process  of  treason  being  raised  upon  such  palpable 
expressions  of  loyalty  aij^d  patriotism ;  but  that  men,  and  these 
in  the  highest  rank  of  society  in  Scotland,  could  have  been  found 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  shows  what  a  dreadfril  want  of 
moral  principle  then  existed  in  the  country,  especially  among  the 
elevated  classes. 

As  soon  as  the  verdict  was  made  known,  the  council  met  and 
sent  a  letter  to  th^  king,  requesting  leave  to  order  the  justiciary 
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to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  but  to  delay  execution  during 
the  royal  pleasure.  Argyle,  who  justly  dreaded  the  event,  had 
despatched  a  messenger  to  court  to  ascertain  what  he  might  expect 
from  that  quarter.  By  him  he  learned  that  the  king  would  be 
prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  counciPs  desire ;  and  being  at 
the  same  time  informed  that  he  was  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Castle  to  the  common  jail,  to  which  peers  were  wont  to  be  re- 
moved a  few  days  before  execution,  he  considered  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  providing  for  his  safety ;  and  on  Tuesday  the 
20th  of  December,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape,  disguised  as  the  page  of  Lady  Sophia  Lind- 
say, his  step-daughter.  Irritated  at  his  flight,  which  was  doubly 
galling  as  they  knew  he  could  proclaim,  not  to  his  oppressed 
country  only,  but  to  Europe,  the  vileness  of  the  religious  tyranny 
that  desolated  his  country,  the  council  immediately  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, denouncing  the  fugitive  as  having  added  '^  the  breach 
of  prison  to  his  other  crimes,  and  without  waiting  for  that  clemency 
which  he  might  have  relied  upon  (!  !)  if  he  had  not  been  consci- 
ous to  himself  of  guiltiness  that  required  such  an  escape ;  and 
commanding  all  loyal  subjects  to  apprehend  the  said  Earl,  indem- 
nifying those  who  should  kill,  mutilate,  or  slay  the  said  Earl  or 
his  accomplices,  if  resisting  ;^  besides  placing  him  under  the  ban 
of  intercommuning.  But  the  Earl,  who  could  fully  estimate  the 
value  of  that  clemency  which  he  was  accused  of  mistrusting,  had 
fortunately  got  beyond  their  reach.  Mr  John  Scott,  minister  of 
Hawick,  directed  him  to  an-  obscure  ale-house,  where  he  met 
Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  William  Veitch, 
an  exiled  minister,  lurking  on  the  borders,  under  whose  direction 
he  was  safely  conducted  to  London,  whence  he  got  to  Holland — 
then  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Presbyterians.* 
The  privy  council,  to  strike  terror  into  any  who  complained  of 

*  In  London,  tlio  Earl  lodged  at  the  honie  of  a  Mr  Smith,  a  ragar  baker,  whoee 
ladj,  a  pioot  woman,  with  the  generofitj  and  fearletuieis  of  her  lex,  concealed  him  at 
the  risk  of  her  own  life  and  fortune,  for  it  wai  known  that  he  was  in  London ;  and  if 
Bomet  be  correct,  Charles  IL  showed  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  few  pruseworthy 
trsits  of  his  charseter.  He  was  informed  of  Argyle^i  retreat,  bat  would  not  aUow  him 
to  be  sought  after. — A  long  and  interesting  account  of  Argrle's  escape  snd  jovmejr  to 
Tjondon,  is  gi^n  in  the  Life  of  Veitch,  published  by  T>r  M*Crie. 

3l 
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the  injustice  of  the  interlocutor  pronounced  by  the  court,  named 
a  committee  to  call  his  (Aigyle'^s)  advocates  before  them  for  sub* 
scribing  an  opinion  that  his  explanation  contained  nothing  trea- 
sonable,  although  they  themselves  had'given  these  gentlemen  au- 
thority to  plead  freely  in  defence  of  their  client.  When  they  ap- 
peared, some  proposed  to  imprison  and  deprive  them ;  nor  was  it 
without  difficulty  that  they  were  allowed  to  continue  their  prac- 
tice, York  observing,  if  any  bad  use  were  made  of  their  written 
opinion  by  spreading  it  abroad  in  England  to  incense  the  people, 
or  reproach  him  or  the  judges,  he  should  consider  them  as  much 
to  blame.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  printed  in  England  along 
with  Argyle^s  trial,  where  it  produced  a  powerful  effect. 

It  had  not  been  usual,  nor  was  it  deemed  legal,  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  forfeiture  in  absence ;  but  when  all  the  essentials  of 
justice  had  been  violated,  the  council  did  not  deem  it  worth  while 
to  stickle  at  forms.  The  Countess  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  court 
of  justiciary.  It  was  as  might  have  been  anticipated  of  no  avail. 
^^  Arqihibald  Earl  of  Argyle  was  found  guilty  and  culpable  of  the 
crimes  of  treason,  leasing-making,  and  leasing-telling,  and  ad- 
judged to  be  executed  to  the  death ;  demeaned  as  a  traitor;  his 
name,  memory,  and  honours  to  be  extinct ;  and  his  arms  to  be 
riven  forth  and  deleted  out  of  the  book  of  arms :  so  that  his  pos- 
terity may  never  have  place,  nor  be  able  hereafter  to  bmik  or 
enjoy  any  honours,  offices,  titles,  or  dignities  within  this  realm  in 
time  coming  C  and  his  tacks,  stedings,  goods,  and  gear  whatsoever 
remaining  to  him  '^  be  escheated^  to  our  sovereign  lord,  to  remain 
perpetually  with  his  Highness  in  property ;  which  was  pronounced 
for  doom.  Within  seven  years,  the  representative  of  Aigyle  was 
the  first  man  in  Britain — the  representative  of  Stuart  was  a  wan- 
derer and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Next  day,  afler  Aigyle''s  escape,  Fraser  of  Brea  appeared  be- 
fore the  council.  Returning  home  from  the  south,  he  had  preached 
in  a  barn  on  a  Lord'^s  day,  for  which  the  council  ordered  him  to 
be  summoned  as  holding  field-conventicles ;  but  on  learning  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  the  summons  was  stopped,  only  some  of 
them  spoke  to  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Calder,  his  surety.  Sir 
Hugh  shortly  after  visiting  his  friend,  found  him  lying  sick  of  an 
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ague  and  proposed  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  inform  them  of  his  situation,  and  get  him  ex- 
cused. Mr  Eraser,  who  knew  the  men,  earnestly  entreated  him 
not  to  interfere,  "  for  if  the  prelates  hear  that  I  am  sick,  they 
will  instantly  cite  me,  in  hopes  that  either  I  cannot  appear  being 
sick,  and  so  fell  in  the  forfeiture  of  my  bond  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  which  they  would  gladly  be  in  hands  with ;  or,  if  I 
should  appear,  might  thereby  endanger  my  life.''  His  surety 
thought  his  fears  groundless,  and  acquainted  Bishop  Paterson 
that  Mr  Fraser  was  seriously  ill,  and  never  preached  in  the  fields. 
Immediately  the  citation  was  revived,  and  the  day  of  his  appear- 
ance fixed  for  the  22d  of  December,  when  they  thought  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  at  that  season  come  from  the  north,  and  the  bond 
must  be  forfeited ;  but  he  most  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  re- 
covered, and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  good  health,  and  his  surety 
with  him. 

The  council,  astonished  at  his  appearance,  finally  referred  the 
case  to  the  bishops,  by  whom  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  thousand  merks,  be  imprisoned  in  Blackness  Castle  till  he 
paid  it,  and  gave  security  not  to  preach  any  more,  or  go  ofiP  the 
kingdom.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Blackness  Castle,  where 
he  remained  six  weeks,  till,  upon  the  Duke  of  York's  going  to 
England,  accompanied  by  Bishop  Paterson  and  his  brother — his 
two  great  enemies — Mr  Fraser's  friends  applied  to  the  council, 
and  procured  a  liberation  and  a  remission  of  the  fine,  upon  the 
condition  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  which  he  did,  and  went  to 
reside  at  London. 
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Dbpbitsd  of  their  regular  teachers  by  banishment  or  l^ai  Binider, 
the  consbtent  coTenanters,  now  proscribed  vanderers,  formed 
themselTCs  into  societies  for  mutual  edification,  by  reading  the 
scriptures,  prayer,  and  exhortation.  As  might  have  been  expected 
in  such  circumstances,  some  were  apt  to  carry  their  principles  to 
an  extreme  which,  in  more  peaceable  times,  they  would  never  have 
thought  of;  but  in  general  their  conduct  evinced  a  soundness 
of  judgment  and  sobriety  of  understanding  which  could  only  re- 
sult fiom  the  powerful  influence  of  religious  truth  upon  their 
minds.  When  *^  the  blasphemous  and  self-contradictory  test^ 
had  been  enacted,  several  of  the  moet  pious  among  them  in  the 
west,  considered  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  give  some  public 
testimony,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  doing  it,  corresponding 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  sin,  lest  they  might  interpretatively  be 
looked  upon  as  consenters  or  at  least  connivers  at  such  a  wicked- 
ness, but  wished  it  should  be  done  by  the  whole  collectively  as 
far  as  was  possible,  and  therefore  that  del^ates  from  each  of  the 
societies  should  hold  ^^  general  meetings^  at  such  times  and  places 
as  might  be  agreed  upon. 
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The  first  was  kept  upon  the  15th  of  December  1681,  at  Logan- 
house,  in  the  parish  of  Lesmahago,  Lanarkshire,  *^  at  which  time,^ 
as  Michael  Shields  deplores,  ^'  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
lamentable  ;  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  the  enemy  was  come  to  a 
great  height ;  they  were  pressing  conformity  to  their  iniquitous 
courses  ;  and  alas  !  they  were  much  complied  with.  Defection 
was  growing,  sin  was  abounding,  and  the  love  of  many  was  wax- 
ing cold;  snares  and  temptations  were  increasing,  and,  which 
was  sad,  people  wanted  faithful  warning  of  the  sin  and  danger  of 
the  time ;  for  ministers  were  lying  bye  from  the  public  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and  did  not,  as  becomes  watchmen,  set  the  trum- 
pet to  their  mouth  to  give  a  certain  sound !  But  especially  the 
case  of  the  scattered,  reproached,  persecuted,  and  yet  contending 
party,  was  sad ;  reduced  to  very  great  straits  of  hiding,  chasing, 
wandering,  imprisonment,  and  killing,  and  to  have  foul  reproaches 
and  odious  calumnies  cast  upon  them,  especially  by  some  ministers 
and  professors,  they  resolved  that  a  declaration  should  be  pub- 
lished at  Lanark  on  the  12th  January  following.^^  Then,  after 
settling  the  plan  of  a  general  correspondence,  and  arranging  the 
r^^r  quarterly  meetings,  they  dispersed. 

A.D.  1682  commenced  with  vexatious  proceedings.  On  the 
7th  of  January,  the  council  wrote  to  the  king,  telling  him  that 
the  day  for  taking  the  test  had  passed  over,  and  that  they  had 
sent  him  a  list  of  the  jurisdictions  become  vacant  by  the  refusal 
of  their  holders  to  subscribe  that  oath,  together  with  the  names 
of  those  they  recommended  to  fill  them,  adding,  with  great  glee — 
*'  After  serious  reflection  upon  the  whole  matter  of  the  test,  we 
may  sincerely  say,  that  it  has  been  a  most  happy  expedient  for 
filling  all  offices  with  persons  who  are  well-affected  to  the  protest- 
ant  religion  and  your  majesty^s  government.^ 

In  November  last  year,  the  privy  council  granted  warrant  to 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  king^s  advocate,  to  prosecute  criminally 
forty-six  persons  in  the  shires  of  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  Ap 
for  being  concerned  in  the  rebellion  at  Bothwell.  On  the  9th 
of  January  this  year,  twenty-two  were  proceeded  against,  but  only 
nine  forfeited,  the  rest  having  either  contrived  to  make  their 
escape  or  bargained  for  their  freedom  by  making  a  renunciation 
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of  their  estates  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury ;  but  James  Ufe  of 
Shaigarton  was  singled  out  for  particular  severity,  because,  haTing 
left  the  Episcopal  communion,  he  had  joined  the  pefsecated 
ministers,  and  had  his  children  baptized  by  tbem.  His  goods 
were  seized,  his  rents  arrested,  and  himself  intercommuned ;  so 
that  he  never  slept  in  bed  three  nights  for  nine  years>  during 
which  parties  of  soldi^ns  were  sent  to  his  house  above  thirty  times^ 
and  dragoons  quartered  upon  him  fcMr  whole  weeks  together — ^his 
mother,  an  aged  gentlewoman  of  seventy  years,  was  canied  to 
Olasgow  and  thrust  into  the  common  jail.  Her  petition  '^  fin- 
leave  at  least  to  win  to  the  prison  doors  for  air^*^  could  not  be 
granted ;  so  she  died  there  in  the  crowd. 

Meanwhile,  ^100  sterling  was  offered  to  any  who  would  bring 
in  the  said  James  Ure,  dead  or  alive ;  but  he  escaped  to  Ireland, 
whence  he  occasionally  ventured  home,  though  he  durst  not  re- 
main in  his  own  house,  but  was  forced,  both  himself  and  his  lady, 
to  lie  several  weeks  in  the  wood  of  Boquhan  all  night,  when 
the  cold  was  so  great  that  the  clothes  would  have  been  fiozen  to- 
gether about  them  when  they  awoke.  At  daybreak  he  retired  to 
a  tenants  house,  and  she  returned  home,  where,  about  this  time, 
she  was  apprehended  and  carried  to  Stirling,  with  a  child  on  her 
breast,  and  detained  there  and  in  the  Canongate  tolbooth,  Edin- 
burgh, till  she  found  bail  for  two  thousand  merks  to  appear  when 
called ;  and,  through  the  interposition  of  the  Earl  of  Perthes 
chamberlain,  was  finally  dismissed. 

Encouraged  perhaps  by  the  scruples  of  the  first  nobles  in  the 
land,  twenty-one  of  the  prelatical  cleigy  refused  the  test,  and  the 
council,  on  the  12th  of  this  month,  wrote  to  the  patrons  of  the 
parishes  to  present  fit  and  qualified  persons  in  their  room ;  but, 
upon  re-considering  the  matter,  the  great  part  of  them  appear  to 
have  got  over  their  scruples,  and  upon  application  were  reponed 
to  their  benefices  and  stipends. 

While  the  Episcopalians  were  wavering,  the  societies  were  act- 
ing. About  forty  armed  men  on  the  set  day  marched  to  Lanark, 
and,  after  burning  the  test,  read  and  affixed  to  the  cross  their  de- 
claration, which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  without  deq>  interest, 
when  we  consider  that,  unlike  a  common  declaration  written  bv 
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those  who  are  themselves  in  safety  or  at  ease,  it  was  penned  by 
men  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  and  proclaimed  by  them  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  :* — 

'^  They  acknowledged  government  as  an  ordinance  of  Ood,  and 
governors  as  ordained  by  him,  in  so  far  as  they  rule  and  govern 
according  to  his  word  and  the  constitutive  laws  of  the  nation ; 
but  when  these  laws  are  annulled  by  other  pretended  laws — ^when 
an  inexplicable  prerogative  in  matters  ecclesiastic  is  usurped  and 
arbitrary  power  in  matters  civil  is  arrogated — ^when  a  banner  of 
impiety  is  displayed — when  parliaments  are  so  prelimited  as  that 
no  true  son  of  the  state  or  church  hath  liberty  to  sit  or  vote  there 
— what  shall  the  people  do  in  such  extremity  ?     Shall  they  give 
up  their  reason  as  men,  their  consciences  as  Christians,  and  resign 
their  liberties,  fortunes,  religion,  and  their  all  to  the  inexorable 
obstinacy,  and  incurable  wilfulness  and  malice  of  those  who,  in 
spite  of  Ood  or  man,  are  resolved  to  make  their  own  will  the  ab- 
solute and  sovereign  rule  of  their  actions  ?     Shall  the  end  of 
government  be  lost  through  the  weakness,  wickedness,  and  tyranny 
of  governors  ?     Have  not  the  people,  in  such  an  extremity,  good 
ground  to  make  use  of  that  natural  and  radical  power  which  they 
possess,  to  shake  off  that  yoke  ?  which,  accordingly,  the  Lord 
honoured  us  (in  a  general  and  unprelimited  meeting  of  the  estates 
and  shires  in  Scotland)  to  do  ;  at  which  convention  he  was  most 
legally  and  by  general  consent  cut  off  by  the  declaration  at  San- 
quhar.    But  that  we  may  not  seem  to  have  done  that,  or  yet  to 
do  the  like,  upon  no  grounds,  we  shall  hint  at  some  of  the  many 
thousands  of  the  misdemeanours  of  the  now  cast  off  tyrant.^* 
They  then  recapitulate  the  destruction  of  the  noble  constitution 
of  the  church  and  state  by  the  first  acts  of  his  first  parliament — 
the  adjourning  and  dissolving  parliaments  at  his  pleasure — ^his 


*  Indeed  this  ought  never  to  be  lost  night  of  in  reading  any  of  the  productiont  of 
the  persecuted,  and  should  lead  us  to  make  every  allo^^'ance  for  any  warm  expressiont 
which  they  suflfered  to  escape  them,  when  contending  not  only  for  their  own  rights,  bat 
the  righto  of  their  posterity — for  those  privileges  which  we  now  enjoy  but  too  lightly 
prize,  because  we  seldom  think  of  the  price  at  which  they  were  purchased.  For  some 
ezpresuons  in  this,  such  as  calling  themselves  "  a  meeting  of  the  estates,**  8k.  they 
afterwards  apologised  in  the  informatory  vindication. 
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usurpation  of  supreme  head  over  all  persons  civil  and  ecdenastk 
— ^his  exorbitant  taxations,  and  then  expending  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  for  keeping  up  a  brothel  rather  than  a  court — and  hi< 
securing  the  succession  to  one  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  himsdf. 
In  conclusion,  they  offered  to  prove  that  they  had  done  nothing 
contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  only  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  church  and  state  to  the  constitutional  base 
on  which  they  were  established  in  1648-9. 

Exasperated  at  such  an  intrepid  display  of  principle,  the  council 
paid  homage  to  the  deed  by  a  miserable  retaliatory  act,  for  burn- 
ing, by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  the  libel  called  Cargiirs  covenant,  and  the  Rather- 
glen  and  Sanquhar  declarations,  together  with  the  last  most  ob- 
noxious one  at  Lanark,  which  was  done  accordingly  upon  an  high 
scaffold  erected  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates  attend- 
ing in  their  robes.*     The  town  of  Lanark  was  fined  six  thousand 
merks  for  not  preventing  what  they  could  not  possibly  have  anti- 
cipated; and  William  Harvey,  a  weaver,  was  hanged  for  publish- 
ing what  he  was  not  even  present  at,  but  he  had  been  present  at 
the  declaration  before  Bothwell ;  and  as  the  one  was  as  bad  as 
the  other,  he  suffered  accordingly. 

Mr  Patrick  Warner,  although  not  persecuted  to  the  death, 
suffered  a  vexatious  harassment,  sufficiently  severe.  In  1669  he 
had  been  ordained  at  London  as  a  missionary  to  India — and  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark  in  passing,  that  the  per- 
secuted churches  in  Britain,  like  the  persecuted  churches  in  Judea, 
were  eminently  honoured  in  being  the  most  successful  labourers 
in  the  missionary  field.  After  a  number  of  hindrances  were  re- 
moved, he  was  proceeding  on  his  voyage,  when  he  was  captured 
by  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  in  an  English  vessel,  but  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  at  his  destination.  He  laboured  about  three 
years  at  Madras,  till  forced  by  ill  health  to  return  to  his  native 
land  about  1677,  where  be  preached  as  opportunities  offered,  in 


*  It  WM  remtrked  at  the  time,  that  the  bailie  who  superintended  the  ezeeatioa  «f 
this  public  affront  to  the  Corenants,  bad  hia  laige  house  burned  down  not  loof  after. 
**  But,**  at  W'odrow  H-ell  obserres,  **  it  becomes  all  to  be  rerr  tparing  in  putting  cooh 
mentaries  upon  particular  providenoea.**     Vol.  ii.  p.  22S. 
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houses  and  fields,  till  Bothwell,  when  he  fled  to  Holland,  whence 
he  returned,  1681,  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Guthrie.  The  very  day  after  his  marriage  he  was  appre- 
hended— such  was  the  malignant  cruelty  of  the  ruling  renegadoes ; 
and  although  no  tangible  charge  could  be  brought  against  him, 
he  was  kept  in  confinement  till  June  this  year,  and  only  released 
upon  banishing  himself  the  country,  under  a  penalty  of  five 
thousand  merks  in  case  of  his  return — Closing  his  books  and  pay- 
ing jail  fees  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  He 
went  to  Newcastle,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  there  quietly  for 
some  time,  being  only  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  he  did  with  his  own  explanations,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  Revolution,  when  he  returned 
to  Scotland.* 

About  this  time  the  patriotic  struggle  in  England  had  termi- 
nated unfavourably,  and  Charles  found  himself  at  liberty  to  recall 
his  brother  to  court,  on  which  occasion  the  Scottish  bishops  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  to  be  by  him  communicated 
to  the  king  and  their  English  brethren,  expressing  their  sense  of 
how  much  *'  their  poor  church  and  order  did  owe  to  the  princely 
care  and  goodness  of  his  royal  highness,  which,  next  to  the  watch- 
ful providence  of  God,  had  been  their  chief  protection  against  the 
most  unreasonable  schism  which,  by  rending,  threatened  the  sub- 
version of  their  church  and  religion"*' — "  so  that  all  men,^  say 
they,  *'  take  notice  that  he  looks  on  the  enemies  of  the  church  as 
adversaries  to  the  monarchy  itself.'**  *'  The  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom  is  the  effect  of  his  prudent  and  steady  conduct 
of  affairs,  and  the  humours  of  our  fSematics  are  much  restrained 


*  One  day,  when  the  council  had  finbhed  their  work,  and  were  juBt  rising,  the  clerk 
•aked  tiie  chaoceUor,  tij  lord,  what  will  joa  do  with  Mr  Warner  ?  You  have  ordered 
him  to  oblige  himMlf  not  to  preach  daring  the  ten  days  allowed  him  for  ordering  hii 
affun  \  but  if  jon  knew  him  aa  well  as  I  do,  jon  would  as  weU  order  him  to  go  to 
the  Grassmarket  and  be  hanged,  for  be  will  do  the  one  as  soon  as  the  other.  What 
shall  we  do  with  him  then,  Hugh  ?  Mj  lord,  if  jou  would  take  my  advice,  instead  of 
taking  bim  obliged  not  to  preach,  I  would  take  his  engagement  to  preach  thrice  arday 
while  he  stays  in  the  kingdom,  and  so  you  will  burst  him  and  be  quit  of  his  din.  The 
matter  was  laughed  (wr,  and  the  clerk  sllowed  to  draw  his  liberation  without  that 
clog.     Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

3  M 
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from  dangerous  eruptions,  upon  the  apprehensions  of  his  vigil- 
ance and  justice.'*'' 

Early  in  May,  he  returned  to  these  his  warm  admirers,  finally 
to  arrange  the  government  in  the  hands  of  their  and  his  fnends.* 
Queensberry,  created  a  Marquis,  he  appointed  treasurer ;  Gordon 
of  Haddow,  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
chancellor ;  and  Perth,  who  shortly  after  went  over  to  popery, 
justice-general — ^an  office  of  fearful  importance  during  that  bloody 
period.  Tn  about  a  week  after,  he  took  leave  of  the  council,  re- 
commending to  them  at  parting  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
support  of  the  orthodox  clergy  and  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lious by  sending  more  military  missionaries  to  be  quartered  among 
them.  In  reply,  they  gave  him  as  cordial  assurances  of  thank- 
fulness and  obedience  as  he  could  have  desired,  and  proceeded  to 
carry  his  instructions  into  effect. 

As  a  preliminary,  one  Robert  Gray,  an  Englishman  from  Nor- 
thumberland, who  had  been  apprehended  about  ten  months  before, 
and  kept  close  prisoner,  was  brought  to  trial,  accused  of  having 
written  a  letter  to  John  Anderson,  prisoner  in  Dumfries,  "  wherein 
he  did  declare  our  present  sovereign,  the  best  and  most  merciful 
of  kings,  to  be  a  tyrant  f  ^  ^^  and  calling  the  test  the  black  test, 
and  destructive  of  all  the  work  of  reformation."*"'  He  acknowledged 
the  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  intercepted,  but  had  been 
guilty  of  no  overt  act  whatever,  nor  indeed  was  he  accused ;  and 
for  these  expressions  he  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  hanged 
on  the  next  day  following  his  trial.  "  As  for  me,"*'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  crowd  from  the  ladder,  "  I  am  brought  out  of  another 
nation  to  own  that  covenant  which  ye  have  broken.  Glory,  glory, 
glory,  be  to  his  name,  that  ever  he  gave  me  a  life  to  lay  down  for 
him  !''  "As  for  you  who  are  the  remnant  of  the  Lord"'8  people, 
keep  your  ground,  and  beware  of  turning  aside  to  one  hand  or  ano- 
ther, and  I  will  assure  you  the  Lord  will  prepare  a  Zoar  for  you. 

*  On  his  psange  the  yeaael  wm  wrecked,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifVf  pemhed, 
vnong  whom  wero,  the  Earl  of  Rozbuigh,  the  Laird  of  Hopeton,  Sir  Joseph  Dooglaa, 
and  Mr  Hyde,  his  own  brother-in-law.  He  escaped  himself  with  %  few  &vourites ; 
but  it  m-as  said  at  the  time  that  more  might  haye  been  rescued,^ad  he  been  leas  cut- 
fill  al'fint  his  priests  and  his  dogs. 
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Cleave  to  truth  and  to  one  canother,  and  as  sure  as  God  lives,  ye 
shall  yet  see  glorious  days  in  Scotland  !  for  I  die  in  the  faith  of 
it,  that  he  is  on  his  way  returning  to  the  land  !  But  wo  !  wo  ! 
will  be  to  those  who  are  enemies  and  strangers  to  him  ! "" 

Following  up  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
council  directed  Dalziel  to  march  to  the  shire  of  Lanark  to  con* 
fer  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  other  commissioners  of  the 
shire  about  securing  the  peace  in  time  coming — to  inquire  for  a 
list  of  such  rebels,  either  heritors  or  tenants,  as  had  not  submit- 
ted, that  the  obstinate  might  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  to  con- 
sult upon  some  plan  for  seizing  any  of  the  wanderers  or  their 
vagrant  preachers  who  might  be  skulking  upon  the  confines  of 
the  shires  next  to  Galloway  and  Ayr ;  also  to  take  care  that  ways 
be  fallen  upon  for  making  persons,  both  innocent  and  guilty^ 
keep  their  parish  churches ;  likewise  to  consider  of  a  great  abuse 
lately  committed  by  some  who  illegally  obtained  restitution  of 
the  goods  of  such  as  have  been  fined  for  rebellion,  or  threaten 
those  who  buy  them,  and  to  make  strict  inquiry  by  every  means 
to  know  if  any  of  the  rebels'*  estates,  or  rents,  or  moveables  be 
possessed  by  their  wives,  children,  or  friends,  on  their  behoof. 
Afterwards  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  town  of  Ayr  to  meet  the 
Earl  of  Dumfries  and  the  commissioners  of  that  shire,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  similar  manner  assisted  by  the  Laird  of  Claverhousc. 
Urquhart  of  Meldrum  was  to  visit  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Selkirk, 
and  East  Lothian.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of  their  delegates 
that  some  of  the  rebels  were  willing  to  submit,  the  council  out  of 
*'  pity  and  compassion  ^^  authorized  them  to  grant  "  these  mis- 
creants''  a  safe  conduct  for  one  month  to  come  in  with  their  peti- 
tions for  pardon,  but  without  any  promise  that  their  prayer  would 
be  granted.  It  does  not  apTpear  iKat  more  than  six  accepted  the 
proffered  boon. 

Meanwhile  the  society-men — who  carefully  marked  the  signs 
of  the  times  in  a  general  meeting  at  Priest-hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Muirkirk,  held  on  the  15th  March — after  being  properly  consti- 
tuted, chose  a  committee  of  sixteen,  with  a  preses,  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  the  members,  in  order  to  regulate  their  intercourse 
together  to  prevent  improper  persons  obtaining  admission  among 
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them,  and  also  to  see  tltat  none  made  any  sinfbl  compliances  with 
the  rnlers  in  chuxch  or  state.  They  then  nominated  Alexander 
Gordon  of  Earkton  and  John  Nisbet  of  Hardhill  to  proceed  to  the 
Continent,  to  represent  their  sufferings  and  explain  their  princi- 
ples to  the  reformed  chnrches  there,*  **'  in  order  to  their  sympa- 
thizing nith  them  and  holding  up  their  case  unto  the  Lord,  as  mem- 
bos  of  the  same  body,  under  Jesus  their  head,  and  to  seek  the 
rolling  away  of  reproaches  industriously  heaped  upon  them  i"  but 
some  dissension  arising  about  this  appointment,  Eiarlston  proceed- 
ed to  the  Netherlands  alone.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  delegates 
there  present  should  desire  every  man  of  his  respectiye  society 
to  provide  himself  fit  weapons,  in  case  they  should  be  required 
for  self-defence.  At  their  next  quarterly  meeting,  1 5th  June, 
held  at  TaJa-linn,  Tweedsmuir,  their  dissensions  increased.  James 
Russell,  designated  "  a  man  of  a  hot  and  fiery  spirit,^  introducing 
a  number  of  captious  questions,  such  as,  whether  any  of  the  so- 
ciety were  free  of  paying  customs  at  ports  or  bridges  ?  which  the 
greater  part  never  had  any  scruples  about,  as  being  necessary  for 
keeping  the  roads  and  bridges  in  repair,  but  which  he  endeavoured 
to  confound  with  the  cess  levied  for  the  express  purpose  of  put- 
ting down  the  gospel ;  nor  would  he  or  the  party  who  joined 
with  him  listen  to  any  terms  of  forbearance,  but  insisted  that 
both-  taxes  were  equally  sinful,  and  that  the  payers  should  be 
separated  from  their  meetings  ;  nor  although  the  enemy  was  at 
the  gates,  would  they  cease  bitterly  to  strive  with  their  friends 
within  the  camp. 

Ever  on  the  alert,  the  curates  were  more  united  in  their  exer- 
tions to  hinder  or  to  punish  all  meetings  of  the  wanderers  ;  nor 
did  they  hesitate  about  the  means  they  employed.  The  curate 
of  Tweedsmuir  immediately  ftansmitted  to  the  council  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  this  convention,  and  they,  July  8th,  issued  a 


*  The  todeties  ereiy  qaarter  of  a  ymr  gsthered  a  eoU«ction  of  money,  loiDeliiDCi 
more,  sometimet  lev,  and  MOt  with  their  oommiinoiier  to  the  general  meeting,  wlwa 
it  was  oonadentioailj  distrihuted — a  part  of  it  for  pablic  uses,  wheieiii  the  whole  wu 
concerned,  if  any  such  thing  called  for  the  aame ;  or  to  priaonen,  of  whom  alwars  there 
were  not  a  few ;  or  to  indigent  pervons  ai  their  need  leqoiied. — Faithfiil  Cootcndings, 
p.  24. 
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proclamation,  stating  that  '^  some  traitors,  runagates,  and  fugi- 
tives, having  convocate  towards  the  number  of  eighty,  (although 
the  real  number  was  not  above  twenty,)  and  with  forbidden  wear 
pons,  and  in  an  unlawful  manner,  near  Tala-linn ;  and  that  the 
people  in  that  county  had  been  so  defective  in  the  duties  of  loyal 
subjects  or  good  countrymen,  as  to  neglect  giving  timeous  notice 
either  to  the  council  or  the  sheriff  of  the  shire ; — they  therefore 
commanded  whoever  heard  of  such  meetings  to  give  information 
to  the  chancellor,  the  secret  council,  or  the  nearest  commander 
of  the  forces,  repairing  thither  at  the  rate  of  at  least  three  Scot- 
tish, about  six  English,  miles  an  hour,  under  pain  of  being  them- 
selves held  equally  guilty  with  the  offenders  and  liable  to  the 
same  punishment.  All  magistrates,  upon  receiving  such  informa- 
tion, were  required  to  raise  the  country  and  pursue  the  miscreants 
from  shire  to  shire  until  they  be  apprehended  or  expelled  forth 
of  this  realm ;  and  in  case  any  hurt  or  skaith  fidl  out  in  the  pur- 
suit or  apprehending  those  so  unlawfiiUy  convocate,  the  actors 
thereof  are  to  be  free  and  unpunished  in  any  manner  of  way  ; 
but  whosoever  should  fail,  magistrates  or  others,  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  duties,  were  to  be  held  as  disaffected  to  the  government, 
and  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  law  due  to  the  crimes  of 
the  foresaid  traitors  and  fugitives  !  ^^ 

As  the  meetings  of  the  persecuted  were  necessarily  secret  as- 
semblies, whose  times  and  places  were  known  only  to  themselves 
and  their  friends,  the  magistrates,  who  had  other  duties  to  attend 
to,  could  not  possibly  detect  and  disperse  every  little  band  when 
met  for  devotional  purposes,  and  could  not  therefore  vie  with  or 
satisfy  the  prelatical  sleugh-hounds,  who  were  more  keen  in  the 
scent  and  less  frequently  at  &ult.  They  were  accused  of  being 
remiss,  and  the  council,  August  9th,  gave  roving  commissions  to 
their  stanch  military  beagles,  Major  White  and  the  Laird  of 
Meldrum,  along  with  instructions  to  confer  with  the  magistrates, 
and  to  call  before  them. and  fine  all  suspected  persons,  only,  while 
in  cases* of  blood  they  had  a  previous  remission,  in  cases  of  money 
they  were  to  render  a  strict  account  to  their  masters.  Both  were 
men  of  the  most  brutal  manners,  of  which  White  gave  a  disgust- 
ing specimen  with  regard  to  James  Robertson,  a  respectable  mer- 
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chant,  who,  according  to  the  times,  travelled  the  country  with  a 
pack.  Having  rather  imprudently  gone  to  visit  a  friend  confined 
in  Kilmarnock  jail,  he  was  himself  stripped  of  his  goods  and  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  the  guard-house  about  ten  days  ;  during  that 
time,  being  brought  before  the  major,  and  refusing  to  give  his 
oath  super  inquirendis,  his  judge  pulled  him  by  the  nose,  and 
wrung  it  till  the  blood  gushed  out,  and  sent  him  to  prison. 
While  there,  he  and  a  fellow-prisoner  sang  praises  to  God,  and 
their  keeper,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  heard  them  ;  but,  unlike 
the  jailer  at  Philippi,  he  rushed  in,  tore  the  Bible  out  of  his 
hand,  and  swore  he  would  bum  it  if  they  again  offered  thus  to 
be  engaged.  A  few  weeks  after,  he  was  being  carried  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  at  Linlithgow,  because  he  refiised  to  drink  the  king^s 
health,  the  soldiers  tied  him  literaUy  neck  and  heel,  and  left  him 
all  night  in  that  posture.  On  the  morrow  he  was  taken  to  the 
capital,  with  his  feet  bound  under  the  hor8e''s  belly,  where,  after 
the  usual  mock  trial,  he  was  sent  to  suffer  on  the  15th  December, 
and,  as  if  to  complete  the  baseness  of  their  cruelty,  when  he  com- 
plained of  not  being  suffered  to  speak  to  the  people  on  the  scaf- 
fold, the  town-major,  Johnstoun,  who  superintended  the  execu- 
tion, beat  him  with  his  cane  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.* 

John  Findlay,  the  prisoner  visited  by  his  dear  comrade  James 
Robertson  when  he  was  taken,  came  from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. On  his  examination  before  the  committee,  he  also  refused 
to  say — God  save  the  king,  although  he  said  he  loved  the  king 
as  well  as  any  person,  confessed  he  was  at  Drumclog,  but  without 
arms ;  and  being  asked  if  he  conversed  with  Mr  Caigill  within 
these  two  years,  refused  to  answer  otherwise  than  that  a  man  is 
neither  by  the  law  of  God  nor  man  bound  to  have  a  hand  in  shed- 
ding his  own  blood. 

William  Cochrane,  belonging  also  to  the  parish  of  £vandalr« 


*  Wodrow  remarks — "  This  abominable  rudeness  to  u  dying  man,  and  the  patience 
and  cheerfnlness  of  this  good  man  in  suffering  all  this,  T  know  was  the  oecasinii  of  a 
deep  convictiou  to  some  who  were  present  of  the  evil  of  persecution  and  ]>re1ar7  *.  aad 
there  are  sererals  yet  alive  who  can  date  their  first  serious  imprrftaions  of  religion  fh>m 
their  seeing  some  of  the  persecuted  party  suffer,  as  they  themMlvcs  have  informed  me." 
— Vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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who  ivas  apprehended  about  the  same  time,  when  examined  before 
the  council  as  to  whether  he  thought  it  lawful  for  subjects  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  king  ?  and  whether  he  considered  the  king  to 
be  a  lawful  king  ?  answered — "  These  are  kittle  questions,  and  I 
will  say  nothing  about  them,  being  a  prisoner  ;^'  and  when  desired 
to  say — ^God  save  the  king — remained  silent.     He  was  sent  to 
the  justiciary,  and  thence  with  the  other  two  to  the  Grassmarket. 
The  soldiers,  however,  were  produced  against  him  and  Findlay, 
who  swore  that  they  took  their  arms  from  them,  and  left  them 
bound  in  the  fields.     In  a  testimony  that  he  left,  he  assigns  the 
following  reasons  for  his  refusal : — "  Now  the  main  article  of  my 
indictment  upon  which  I  have  received  my  sentence  of  death 
from  man,  was,  that  I  would  not  say — God  save  the  king,  which, 
as  they  now  stated  him  an  idol  in  the  mediator's  room,  I  could 
not  do  without  being  guilty  of  saying — Amen,  to  all  that  he  hath 
done  against  the  church  and  people  of  God  ;  and  [against  the] 
true  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  thereof,  and  doing  contrary  to  that  in  the  second  Epistle  of 
John,  ver.  10.  *  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  nor  bid  him  God 
speed ;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed,  is  partaker  of  his 
evil  deeds.'     And  also  ye  know  that  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
our  mouth  is  a  part  of  worship,  and  so  a  worshipping  of  their 
idol ;  for  before  our  faces  they  said  that  he  was  supreme  over  all 
persons  and  over  ^11  causes,  which,  is  putting  him  in  God's  room." 
The  year  closed  with  scenes  of  plunder  and  blood.     Fourteen 
gentlemen  and  ministers  were  (December  11th)  declared  rebels, 
outlawed,  and  their  estates  forfeited ;    and  Lady  Douglas  of 
Cavers  was  fined  £500  sterling,  because  she  would  not  swear 
that  she  had  not  been  at  a  conventicle  for  three  years  preceding. 
Alexander  Hume  of  Hume,  a  small  heritor  in  the  Jlerse,  was 
sacrificed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.     He  was  in- 
dicted and  tried  for  rebellion  in  November,  when  the  proof  en- 
tirely failed ;  but  instead  of  being  set  free,  he  was  kept  in  prison 
till  December,  when  he  was  on  the  20th  brought  a  second  time 
to  the  bar,  charged  with  holding  converse  with  those  who  besieged 
the  house  of  Sir  Henry  M'Dowall  at  Mackerston.     The  only 
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evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  was,  that  he,  attended  by  hib 
servant,  had  called  at  Sir  Henry''s  on  his  return  from  hearing  a 
sermon,  and  offered  to  buy  a  bay  horse  !  Yet  did  the  jury  bnng 
him  in  guilty  of  *"*"  commanding  a  party  of  the  rebels^  horse  in 
besieging  the  castle  of  Hawick,^  and  ^'  he  was  hanged  at  E^n- 
burgh,""  adds  Fountainhall,  ^'  in  the  Christmas  week,  because  the 
Viscount  Stafford  was  execute  in  London  in  the  same  week 
IGSO/"* — "  He  died  more  composedly  than  others  of  his  kidney 
did.*"  *  Among  his  last  words  were — "  It  doth  minister  no  small 
peace  and  joy  to  me  this  day  that  the  Lord  hath  set  his  love  upon 
me,  one  of  Adam''s  unworthy  posterity,  and  has  given  me  the 
best  experience  of  his  grace  working  in  my  heart,  whereby  he 
hath  inclined  me  to  look  towards  himself,  and  make  choice  of  him 
for  my  souFs  everlasting  portion.  It  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he 
alone,  who  is  my  rock  and  the  strength  and  stay  of  my  soul.'" 
When  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  and  immediately  before  his 
being  turned  over,  he  concluded  his  life  by  singing  the  last  verse 
of  the  seventeenth  Psalm. 

In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  the  apostate  Duke  of  Lauder* 
dale  went  to  his  placcf* — a  man  who  sacrificed  his  conscience  and 
character  to  serve  a  sovereign  who  left  him  in  his  old  age. 


*  The  most  atrodoui  part  of  this  villanoua  transaction  was — a  pardon  liad  actoaUj 
been  procured  by  Mr  Hume*s  friends  at  London,  and  arrived  at  Edinbaif^h  some  dajs 
before  the  execution,  but  was  kept  up  by  the  Earl  of  Perth.  *'  And  on  the  day  of  his 
execution,  his  spouse,  Isobel  Hume,  came  in  the  moat  moving  manner  to  the  Lady 
Perth,  begging  she  vrould  interpose  for  her  hasbaod^s  life,  urging  she  bad  five  saall 
children.  The  Lady^s  answer  was  so  inhumane,  that  I  shall  not  pot  it  in  writing. * — 
Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

i*  "  August  25,  1682.  Died  the  great  minister  of  state,  the  Duke  of  lAoderdale, 
at  the  wells  in  England,  near  London.  Before  tbis  time  be  was  panletie,  and  was  dis- 
enabled  from  council  and  advice  giving.  The  king^s  council  in  Scotland  adviaed  the 
king  to  call  in  all  his  pensions  he  had  given  to  any  person,  hereby  to  reach  bim«  and  to 
diq>08e  of  them  of  new,  which  was  done  ;  thus  Lauderdale^s  pension  of  X4000  ster- 
ling was  taken  from  him,  which  he  complains  of  to  the  king,  and  entreata  his  majesty 
to  connder  him,  that  his  old  and  faithful  servant  might  not  die  in  poverty,  y«t  was  not 
granted.  He  disheartens  at  this,  and  being  advised  by  some  of  the  chief  i^yndans  m 
England  to  go  to  the  wells  (some  of  them  going  with  him),  after  some  daya*  drinking, 
he  swells ;  then  being  advised  to  take  water  with  salt,  it  purges  him,  and  so  purged  him 
as  that  he  dird  of  it.""-- T^w*s  Memorials,  p.  254. 
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wtioii  lartigaed  ky  the  cuKtot  ia  tlie  Boatk  tad  WttL^^MLt  Mndvet  oft  boy 
«^B«pftcit7  of  tho  mUituy^^Instroctioni  of  tko  coQnciL-JEzploits  of  CUirer- 
hooM,  Meldram,  &e....«Rotribative  ji]ttice<.«^iittidai7  eonrCJLawiie  of  Black- 
ipood«^Ciiciiit  eourte«»«.R]ro-hoi]M  plot.J9cottislimea  implicated^^Yariooi  in- 
tttaoes  of  oppfwrioD. 

While  the  justiciary  and  the  commissioneis  were  carrying  on  their 
dreadfal  work,  the  lower  menials  of  tyranny  were  not  idle.  Comet 
Chraham  followed  closely  the  footsteps  of  his  friend  Clayerfaoase. 
In  the  parish  of  Twynholm,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  several  cottars* 
wives,  wiUi  children  at  the  breast,  were  sent  to  jail,  because  they 
would  not  oblige  themselves  to  keep  their  kirk  and  hear  the  curate. 
In  a  neighbouring  parish,  the  incumbent  being  informed  of  some 
peiBons  who  dared  meet  together  for  prayer,  procured  soldiers  to 
quarter  upon  them  for  this  dreadfal  irregularity ;  and  one  poor 
old  woman,  nearly  blind,  and  lame  in  both  her  arms,  eminently 
pious,  and  therefore  peculiariy  obnoxious,  being  cast  out  of  her 
eottage,  whidi  was  razed  to  the  ground,  sought  hiding  in  a  neigh- 
bour's house ;  but  the  implacable  curate  brought  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, whom  he  ordered  to  seize  her  and  carry  her  out  of  the  parish, 
sajring,  ^^  Jean,  you  shall  crook  no  more  in  Moss-side,^  and  added, 
*^  she  was  a  scabbed  hog,  and  would  infect  all  the  flock.*'  Her 
brother,  however,  prevailed  upon  them  by  a  little  money  to  allow 
her  to  go  with  him  to  his  house,  where  she  lingered  a  few  days, 
tin  she  reached  a  better  home.     At  Perth,  Mrs  Minniman,  a 

3n 
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iiiinister'*s  widow,  was  torn  from  her  only  son,  a  child,  lying  dan- 
gerously ill : — the  child  died  crying  for  his  mother,  and  the  mo- 
ther soon  after  died  of  grief  for  her  child.  Parents  were  punished 
for  their  children,  and  children  for  their  parents,  even  when  the 
parties  themselves  were  regular.  Bat  this  was  the  case  over  the 
whole  country,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  few  instances. 

In  the  parish  of  St  Mungo,  Annandale,  a  father  had  a  party 
quartered  on  him,  because  his  son,  a  youth  about  sixteen,  was  in 
fault ;  for  the  curate  said  it  was  but  fit  the  father  should  be  pun- 
ished for  the  child,  whom  he  ought  to  have  made  regular  by  a 
bridle.  In  Rutherglen,  the  provost  sent  his  officers  to  a  widov^s 
house  to  apprehend  her  son  for  non-attendance  at  church.  The 
lad  fled,  but  his  sister  was  taken,  fined,  and  sent  to  prison,  for 
aiding  his  escape.  The  poor  girl  could  not  pay  the  fine,  and  her 
mother  fell  sick  ;  yet,  though  bail  was  offered,  she  could  not  be 
permitted  to  attend  her.  Shortly  afler,  supposing  perhaps  that 
the  son  might  have  supplied  his  sister^s  place,  the  provost  eame 
in  the  night-time,  searched  the  house  for  him,  and,  failing  to  find 
him,  obliged  the  afflicted  woman  to  pay  twenty  merks,  probably 
her  all.  Mr  Blair,  the  incumbent,  for  not  waiting  on  whose  minis- 
trations all  this  suffering  was  inflicted,  was  at  the  very  time  living 
in  whoredom  with  his  own  servant  wench. 

At  East  Monkland,  in  Lanarkshire,  an  incident  occuired,  re- 
specting which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  exhibits  the  bar- 
barity of  the  mercenary  soldiers,  or  the  noble  hardihood  of  a  tho* 
roughly  trained  youth,  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view. 
Archibald  Inglis,  an  officer  under  John  Skene  of  Hallyards,  while 
hunting  out  a  pious  farmer  in  Ambuckles'who  had  been  denounced 
by  the  profligate  curate  of  the  parish,  missing  him,  laid  hold  on  a 
boy,  hardly  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  ordered  him  to  swear  when 
he  saw  his  master,  and  to  tell  them  if  he  knew  where  he  was.  The 
youth  refusing,  the  soldiers  beat  him  with  their  swords  till  he  was 
wholly  covered  with  blood ;  then  dragging  him  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  to  the  fire,  they  wrung  his  nose  till  it  gushed — they  held 
his  face  to  the  flame  ^'  till  his  eyes  were  like  to  leap  out  of  his 
head.'''*  The  woman  in  the  house,  unable  to  help  him,  entreated 
Itiia  with  tears  to  tell  all  he  knew  before  he  was  huriied  to  death; 
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but  the  intrepid  little  fellow  refused  to  say  a  word.  The  soldiers^ 
holding  their  drawn  swords  to  his  breast,  swore  they  would  send 
him  to  eternity,  if  he  did  not  tell.  Still  be  kept  mute.  Then 
they  struck  him  furiously  upon  the  head,  but  not  a  word  would 
he  utter.  At  last  he  fell  senseless  among  their  hands,  and  they  left 
him  for  dead !  He  afterwards  recovered.  I  regret  I  cannot  re- 
cord his  name.  This  same  Inglis,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  be- 
cause three  conscientious  peasants  refused  to  take  the  inquisito- 
rial oath,  to  answer  every  question  that  should  be  put  to  them, 
ordered  fiery  matches  to  be  placed  between  their  fingers  to  extort 
eompliance  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  he  appears  only  to 
have  had  the  diabolical  satisfaction  of  inflicting  exquisite  torture 
without  attaining  his  object. 

The  thirst  after  money  was  insatiable  among  these  wretches. 
Covetousness,  in  its  meanest,  crudest,  and  most  revolting  shape, 
appears  to  have  been  their  master  passion.  Their  gross,  expen- 
sive sensuality  cried — '^  Give  !  give  !  ^  and  what  they  squandered 
upon  their  harlots,  they  unmercifully  wrung  from  their  more  ex- 
cellent neighbours.  Such  was  the  high-spirited  gallantry  of  these 
extolled  cavaliers  !  Claverhouse  distinguished  himself  in  this 
way.  Nor  was  that  still  more  despicable  character,  Mackenzie,  the 
king'^s  advocate,  less  assiduous  in  the  same  low  vocation ;  indeed, 
he  appears  upon  every  occasion  to  have  stimulated  the  spoilers. 

The  counciPs  instructions  to  the  military  brigands  early  this 
year,  which  were  undoubtedly  his  production,  were  framed  upon  the 
principle  by  which  the  greatest  sums  of  money  could  be  extorted 
from  the  people.  When  petty  heritors,  who  were  also  tenants, 
were  guilty  of  any  disorder,  they  were  to  be  fined  in  that  capacity, 
which  would  bear  the  greatest  fines.  Upon  information  that 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  entertained  in  their  families  unlicensed 
chaplains  or  pedagogues,  their  names  were  to  be  sent  to  the  chan- 
cellor, the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  or  the  bishop  of  £dinbui*gh, 
that  the  pecuniary  penalties,  which  were  exorbitant,  might  be  <ex- 
acted.  They  were  to  call  for  tlie  public  records  of  their  districts, 
and  if  any  fines  had  been  abated,  they  were  to  b6  exacted  in -full ; 
and  the  magistrates  were  to  be  reported,  that  they-  might  be 
brought  to  account  for  their  negligence  or  collusion. 
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In  the  parish  of  New  Glenlnce,  Gnham  seized  four  countTy- 
men  for  not  hearing  the  incumbent,  pat  them  in  jail,  and  sent  aol- 
dien  to  quarter  on  their  fkmilies,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
'^  eat  them  up.^  After  they  had  been  kept  in  duianee  for  twelve 
weeks,  he  ordered  them  to  be  tied  two  and  two  and  set  on  bare* 
backed  horses,  and  to  be  carried  to  Edmbuigh ;  but  after  ih^ 
had  undergone  the  torture  of  a  day'^s  ride,  he  sent  aftfcr  them,  and 
allowed  them  to  purchase  thdr  liberty,  by  giving  him  eadi  a  bond 
for  a  thousand  merks. 

Among  his  other  extortions  in  Galloway,  he  had  imprisoned 
and  fined  exorbitantly  some  of  Sir  John  Dabymple^s  and  bia 
fiither^s  tenants,  of  which  Sir  John  complained  to  the  privy  coon- 
cil,  alleging  that  he  as  heritable  bailie  of  the  regality  had  antici- 
pated Captain  Graham,  and  of  course  had  a  preferable  right  both 
to  the  casualties  and  emoluments  of  the  fines.    ClaTerhooae  re- 
plied, by  alleging  that  Sir  John^s  decreets  were  coUosive,  and  the 
fines  did  not  amount  to  one  sixtieth  part  of  what  onght  to  have 
been  legally  exacted,  and  that  he  had  weakened  the  goTemment 
by  interfering  with  and  opposing  the  commission  which  the  kiiig^s 
council  had  given  him,  containing  a  power  both  civil,  criminal, 
and  military,  of  sherifiship  and  justiciary,  for  executing  the  dnirdi 
laws ;  and  under  pretence  of  his  preferable  jurisdiction,  atadied 
to  stir  uj)  the  people  to  a  dislike  of  the  king^s  firacea.    Alao,  that 
he  had  defamed  Ckverhouse  as  one  who  had  dieated  the  king^s 
treasury,  in  exacting  the  fines  of  heritors  and  not  aeeonnting  for 
them,  at  least  fiilsely  giving  in  an  account  to  the  exchequer  ht 
below  his  intromissions,  whidi  he  ought  either  to  prove  or  else  be 
punished  as  the  author  of  an  infamous  libel.    Sir  John  then 
asked  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  produce  what  witnesses  he  had 
in  town  for  proving  his  allegations.     But  this  most  reasonable, 
and  one  would  have  thought  irrefusable,  request  was  denied  him 
upon  a  quibble,  that  it  would  compel  him  to  raise  a  counter-action, 
instead  of  establishing  his  defence.    Claveriiouse^s  witnesses  were 
then  allowed  to  be  examined.    The  first  called  was  Sir  Oeoige 
Lockhart,  the  defendant's  own  advocate,  and  the  dianeellor  thoqght 
he  miglit  be  ordained  to  depone.     Sir  Geoige,  however,  himself 
insisted  that  it  Would  be  a  most  pernicious  precedent  to  force  ad* 
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voeates  to  disclose  their  client^s  secrets ;  and  after  ^  much  trans- 
port, flame,  and  humour,'"  he  was  passed  over,  not  on  account  of 
any  allowed  impropriety,  but  because  it  was  considered  unneces- 
sary. Sir  John  alleged  the  people  in  Galloway  were  turned 
orderly  and  regular.  Clayerhouse  answered,  there  were  as  many 
elephants  and  crocodiles  as  there  were  either  regular  or  loyal  per- 
sons in  the  shire. 

After  the  final  hearing,  February  12th,  the  council  determined 
that  Clayerhouse  had  done  nothing  but  what  was  legal  and  con- 
sonant to  his  commission  and  instructions,  and  the  chai^ellor 
complimented  him  so  &r  in  their  name : — that  they  wondered 
that  he,  not  being  a  lawyer,  had  walked  so  warily  in  so  irregular 
a  country,  and  therefore  they  gate  him  their  thanks  for  his  en- 
coursgement ;  but  they  found  that  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  though  a 
lawyer  and  a  bailie  of  regality,  had  exceeded  his  bounds,  and  had 
weakened  the  hands  of  his  majesty^s  authority  by  his  interference, 
they  therefore  condemned  him  to  lose  his  heritable  bailery,  to  pay 
£500  sterling  of  fine,  and  to  enter  Edinbuigh  Castle  and  lie 
there  during  the  councirs  pleasure,  ^'  as  an.  example  to  ail  others 
who  should  oppose  their  military  commissions.^  He  was  released 
on  the  20th,  upon  paying  his  fine,  acknowlegmg  his  rashness,  and 
Graying  the  council^s  pardon. 

Douglas  of  Bonjedburgh  was  fined  by  the  Laird  of  Meldrum, 
as  the  council^s  sheriff  of  Teyiotdale,  27,500  merks  for  his  own 
and  his  lady'^s  in^^ularities,  in  being  absent  from  the  church  and 
private  baptisms;  and  Sir  William  Scott  of  Harden,  46,000 
pounds  Scots  for  similar  enormities.  '^  The  sum  fined  in,^^  Foun- 
tainhall  remarks,  ^*  jumped  with  a  gift  the  king''s  advocate  had 
new  gotten,  of  JP1500  sterling,  firom  the  king,  out  of  the  fiist 
and  readiest  of  the  fines,  for  his  pains,  expense,  and  journeys  to 
London.^  Nor  though  Scott  had  the  matter  fiiUy  aigued  before 
the  king  in  council,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hali&x,  could  he  obtain  any  relief. 

When  men  high  in  office  and  in  rank  were  thus  setting  decency 
at  defiance  for  gain,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  men  in  lower 
life  would  remain  inactive  spectators.  Nor  did  they.  Fountain- 
hall  gives  many  examples.     I  select  one.     Mcnzies  was  brought 
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before  the  criminal  court,  for  coUectiog  monej  for  tbe  rebels  in  tbe 
west  and  receiving  letters  from  Balfour  of  Burleigb,  one  of  Sharpens 
murderers.  He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged.  But  it  appeaiii^ 
afterwards  that  the  witnesses  were  infamous,  and  that  tbey  had 
sworn  largely,  i.  e.  felsely,  and  that  he  was  delated  by  one  who 
was  owing  him  money,  the  privy  council  reprieved  him.  Early 
in  the  year,  Mr  John  Philip,  minister  of  Queensferry,  having, 
^^  when  in  his  cups,^^  called  the  Duke  of  York  a  bloody  tyrant, 
was  informed  against  by  his  compotators,  and  being  brought  be- 
fore tjjie  privy  council,  March  15th,  was  fined  ^2000  steriing,  and 
sent  to  the  Bass,  besides  being  declared  iniamous  and  incapable 
of  ever  preaching  hereafter.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  informed 
if  the  money  was  not  paid  within  fourteen  days,  the  council  would 
order  him  to  be  criminally  prosecuted  ;  but  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  their  cash-keeper  was  commanded  to  take  possession 
of  all  his  books  and  papers. 

In  pursuing  the  march  of  these  despicable  mercenaries,  high 
and  low,  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  while  they  all  joined  in 
pursuit  of  the  proscribed  Presbyterians,  they  were  equally  ready 
to  turn  upon  each  other,  whenever  they  thought  they  could  gain 
any  accession  to  their  own  estates  from  the  spoil  of  those  they 
had  crouched  before  in  the  hour  of  their  prosperity.  Thus,  even 
in  this  world,  does  God  sometimes  display  his  retributive  justice, 
by  permitting  the  wicked,  in  their  ne&rious  dealings  with  one 
another,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  his  own  people.  Lauderdale  fur- 
nishes a  striking  exemplar.  After  having  done  every  tiling  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  procuring 
his  recall  from  the  Continent  and  his  appointment  to  the  govein* 
ment  of  Scotland,  the  ungrateful  York  rewarded  him  by  joining 
his  enemies  and  aiding  the  fall  of  the  power  of  the  Maitlands. 

In  their  proceedings  this  year,  the  justiciary  court  commenced 
by  setting  every  principle  of  common  justice  at  defiance,  refusing 
to  prisoners  a  list  of  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  brought  against 
them,  thus  depriving  them  of  one  grand  means  of  defence,  while 
they  had  them  examined  privately  upon  oath  before  themselves ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  in  the  king'^s  letter,  procured  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  wortliy  of  the  practice,  "  so  that  our  advocate  may  be 
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secure  how  to  manage  such  processes."''  The  first  person  brought 
before  them,  a  William  Martin,  younger  of  Dallarg,  was  dis- 
missed simpliciter,  upon  surrendering  all  his  lands  and  heritages 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  &vour  of  the  king'^s  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty. The  next  was  William  Lawrie,  tutor  of  Blackwood.*  He 
"WBS  charged  with  conversing  with  rebels  who  had  been  at  Both- 
veil ;  but  although  the  persons  he  conversed  with  had  never  been 
pursued  at  laW,  much  less  convicted,  and  resided  at  the  same  time 
openly  in  the  country ;  yet  did  the  Lord  Advocate  contend  that 
if  they  were  in  fact  rebels,  or  were  reputed  or  suspected  such,  that 
was  enough  to  render  it  treason  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them ; 
to  which  the  lords  agreeing,  and  several  acts  of  converse  being 
proved,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  his  estate  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  king ;  but  being  an  old  man,  and  professing  great 
sorrow  and  submission,  he  was,  after  several  respites,  through  the 
interest  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  whose  chamberlain  he  was, 
pardoned  as  to  life,  but  his  forfeiture  was  confirmed  as  a  precedent 
for  establishing  a  most  indefinite  but  lucrative  species  of  trea- 
son. This  was  announced  by  proclamation,  April  13th,  requiring 
judges  and  magistrates  to  execute  the  laws  with  rigour  against  all 
who  should  receive,  harbour,  or  converse  with  notour  forfeited 
traitors,  or  such  as  they  suspected  to  have  done  so ;  to  require 
them  to  clear  themselves  by  oath,  which,  if  they  refused,  to  hold 
them  as  confessed,  and  punish  them  by  banishment,  fining,  or 
other  arbitrary  punishment.  To  carry  this  object  the  better  into 
execution,  circuit-courts  were  appointed  to  be  holden  in  the  west- 
em  and  southern  shires,  at  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Dumfries.  Adopt- 
ing another  practice  of  the  inquisition,  the  emissaries  of  these 
courts  were  to  procure  all  the  information  they  could  respecting 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  sheriff-principals,  or  provosts  of  buighs, 
of  which  they  were  to  keep  a  private  roll,  and  transmit  it  secretly 
to  the  council.  The  ministers  were  also  oitiered  to  give  in  lists 
of  all  heritors,  withdrawers  from  the  church,  and  all  women  who 
were  delinquents— of  all  persons  who  had  left  their  parishes  and 


•  He  held  the  lands  of  Blackwood,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  his  wife  Marion  Weir, 
hrirc&ft  of  the  estntc. 
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the  reasonB  for  it — of  fugitives,  their  wives,  and  widows,  and  ikeir 
resetters — and  of  ehapmen  and  travellers. 

About  this  time  John  Nisbet,  younger,  was  tried  at  Kilmar- 
nock bj  Major  White,  who  had  a  justiciary  power  sent  bim  for 
that  purpose.     As  the  persecutors  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
catch  John  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  who  was  peculiarly  obnojdooa  for 
his  holy  intrepidity.  White  pressed  his  jmsoner  to  inform  him 
respecting  the  retreat  of  his  namesake ;  and  when  he  poattiTely 
refused  to  say  any  thing  about  him,  the  major  told  hhn,  after 
threatening  him  violently,  he  would  make  him  sit  three  hours  In 
hell  if  he  did  not.     The  sufferer  mildly  replied — ^*  that  was  not 
in  his  power.*"     He  was  then  asked  if  he  owned  the  king  to  be 
head  of  the  church  ?     He  answered,  I  acknowledge  none  to  be 
head  of  the  church  but  Christ.    No  witnesses  were  examiiied, 
his  own  confession  being  deemed  sufficient  for  his  conviction.    He 
was  executed  at  Kilmarnock  cross,  April  14th.    Gontrtfy  to  cus- 
tom, he  was  allowed  to  speak,  and  addressed  the  spectaion  at 
considerable  length,  exhorting  them  to  personal  godliness,  and  re- 
commending religion  to  them  from  his  own  feeling  and  experi- 
ence.    '^  This,^^  said  he,  ^^  is  the  first  exeention  of  this  kind  at 
this  place,  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  will  not  be  the  last ;  but,  sin, 
death  is  before  yon  all,  and  if  it  were  staring  yon  in  the  feee  as 
nearly  as  it  is  me  at  present,  I  doubt  not  there  woald  be  many 
awakened  consciences  among  you.    As  for  myself,  though  death 
be  naturally  terrible,  and  a  violent  death  still  more  terrible,  yet 
the  sting  of  it  being  taken  away,  I  reckcm  every  step  of  this  lad- 
der a  step  nearer  heaven.**^    Here  some  confusion  arising  among 
the  soldiers,  he  stopped,  and  drawing  the  napkin  over  hit  &ce, 
while  in  the  act  of  commending  his  soul  into  his  Father'^s  hands, 
was  launched  into  eternity. 

In  May  following,  John  Wilson,  writer  in  Lanaik,  a  ^ tons, 
learned,  and  talented  man,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  on 
the  7th,  petitioned  for  a  reprieve,  as  his  wife  was  near  her  time, 
and  was  respited  till  she  was  delivered  of  the  babe  their  cmAtj 
was  so  soon  to  make  fatherless.  On  the  17th  he  was  executed 
along  with  David  Macmillan.  He  departed  rejoicing  in  God  his 
Saviour,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  would  vet  return  to  his 
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cbnich  and  people  in  Scotland,  though  he  feared  there  would  be 
sad  judgments  upon  those  who  had  forsaken  his  ways,  and  de« 
clared  it  as  his  firm  conviction  that  God  would  remove  that  race 
of  kings,  root  and  branch,  and  make  them  like  Zeba  and  Zal- 
munna  for  taking  God''s  house  in  possession.  In  the  testimony 
which  he  left,  he  vindicated  resistance  to  the  government  then 
existing,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  violation  by  them  of  the  duty 
they  owed  to  the  people,  although  he  thought  that  a  rising  could 
only  be  justified  by  its  probability  of  success.  *'  As  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  king^s  authority,  he  scunnered  to  own  it,  and  such 
things  had  been  done  as  in  a  well  ordered  commonwealth  would 
annul  his  right ;  yet  he  thought  authority  should  not  be  cast  off 
without  a  probable  power  to  support  in  this.^  And  he  proved  his 
positions  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  embodied  in  the  test  itself, 
as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  their  own  leading  bishop,  Hony- 
man,  who  in  his  answer  to  Naphtali  granted  ^^  that  a  king  might 
be  lawiully  resisted  in  case  he  should  alienate  the  kingdom  to 
strangers.'*^  With  regard  to  the  bishop^s  death,  he  would  pro- 
nounce no  opinion ;  he  durst  not  call  it  murder,  if  the  motives 
of  the  actors  were  pure ;  but  if  the  actors  were  touched  with  any- 
thing of  particular  prejudice  or  by-ends,  that  Scripture  of  avenging 
tlie  blood  of  Jezebel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  would  not  suffer 
him  to  justify  it.  Along  with  him  suffered  David  Macmillan,  a 
plain  countryman,  who  had  gone  with  a  party  of  horse  to  Both- 
well.  On  their  being  dispersed,  he  dismounted  and  joined  a  body 
of  foot  which  still  maintained  their  ground,  till  they  also  were 
overpowered.  When  he  asked  for  quarter,  a  soldier  replied — "  Fll 
give  you  quarters,^^  and  knocked  him  down.  While  lying  bleed- 
ing, a  Highlander  fired  at  him  and  struck  him,  but  the  ball  being 
perhaps  spent,  did  him  no  hurt.  He  got  home  and  remained 
undisturbed,  although  suspected,  till  now,  when  having  retired  to 
the  kirk  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  he  was  dis- 
covered by  Claverhouse  in  the  very  act ;  and  being  carried  before 
the  justiciary,  he  was  very  summarily  sent  to  the  gibbet.  In  his 
last  testimony  he  ''  earnestly  wished  that  love  might  continue 
among  the  godly,  notwithstanding  of  differences  in  judgment,  and 
desired  every  one  to  look  on  their  own  sins  as  the  cause  of  the 

So 
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present  undoing  of  religion,  and  still  remember  the  churcb  was 
purchased  by  Chrisf  s  blood.""  He  blessed  Ood  who  had  honoured 
him  with  his  cross,  and  that  ever  he  had  heard  the  gospel  preached 
in  the  fields ;  and  adds — '^  I  could  not  argument  for  the  truth  as 
others,  but  I  never  had  a  look  to  go  back,  nor  one  hard  thought 
of  God;' 

Early  in  Jjune,  the  justiciary  courts  set  out  on  their  bloody 
circuit.     At  Stirling,  one  Boog,  when  brought  before  them,  pro- 
duced a  testificate  under  Sir  William  Paterson,  the  clerk  of  the 
counciPs  hand,  that  he  had  taken  the  bond  within  the  specified 
time ;  yet  refusing  to  promise  not  to  rise  in  arms  hereafter,  ^*  wma 
coney-catched,''  as  Fountainhall  terms  it,  by  that  blood-tbinty 
crew ;  and  the  day  they  sat  down  at  Glasgow  was  marked  by  the 
execution  of  two  persons,  John  Macwharry  and  James  Smith— 
a  deed  singular  for  its  injustice  and  cruelty,  even  in  these  times. 
A  party  of  soldiers,  in  conveying  one  Alexander  Smith  to  Edin- 
burgh, were  attacked  by  some  of  his  friends  near  Inchbelly  Bridge, 
who  released  the  prisoner  and  killed  one  of  the  party.     After 
they  had  retired,  the  soldiers  rallied,  and  in  revenge — as  cowards 
are  always  cruel — seized  these  two  unarmed  countrymen,  who 
were  sitting  quietly  together  in  a  wood  not  fiir  distant,  and  carried 
them  to  Glasgow,  where,  without  any  other  evidence  of  guilt,  than 
their  being  taken  near  the  place,  they  were  condemned  to  have 
their  right  hands  cut  off,  then  to  be  hanged,  and  their  bodies 
afterwards  hung  in  chains.     They  are  represented  as  having  been 
most  pious  and  exemplary  persons ;  and  the  letters  they  addressed 
to  their  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisten,  upon  this  occasion, 
breathe  a  tender  spirit  of  filial  affection  and  ardent  piety.    ^'  It  is 
worthy  recording  to  the  praise  of  his  grace,  for  whose  royal  dignity 
they  witnessed,  that  they  endured  all  these  hardships  with  a  great 
deal  of  Christian  magnanimity,  even  to  the  conviction  of  ene- 
roies.^'     They  rejoiced  in  their  bonds  and  joyed  in  their  tribula- 
tions.    When  Macwharry'*8  hand  was  cut  off,  he  held  up  the 
stump,  and  said — ^^  This  and  other  blood  shed  through  Scotland 
will  yet  raise  the  burnt  covenants.^ 

Pre-eminent  in  infamy  were  the  clerical  informers ;  and  among 
them,  one  Fenwick,  the  curate  of  Catheart ;  Abercrombie,  in 
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Carrick ;  and  Joseph  Clelland,  in  Dalserf — to  enumerate  even  a 
tithe  of  the  non-conformist  heijton  and  commonalty  ^ho  irere 
persecuted  by  these  incapables — for  they  were  grossly  illiterate  as 
well  as  immoral — would  require  a  folio ;  but  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  inflictions  from  one  or  two  cases,  re- 
sulting from  their  informations.  William  Boswell  of  Auchinleck, 
a  Tery  young  gentleman,  having  accidently,  when  taking  a  ride, 
met  a  company  {;oing  to  join  the  west  country  folks,  merely  stopt 
his  horse  to  see  them  draw  up,  was  for  this  crime  obliged  to  take 
the  test  and  pay  one  thousand  merks  fine,  to  preserve  his  estate 
from  forfeiture.  William  Muir,  laird  of  Glanderston,  when  in  a 
fever,  having  been  blooded  by  Mr  Spreul  the  apothecary,  was  im- 
prisoned for  holding  converse  with  rebels,  and  was  only  released 
by  an  act  of  the  justiciary. 

The  only  person  who  suffered  for  being  directly  concerned  in 
Sharpens  death,  was  one  Andrew  Ouillan,  a  weaver,  near  Magus- 
muir,  who  was  executed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  in  July  this 
year.    His  conviction  occurred  in  rather  a  curious  manner.    After 
the  transaction,  he  had  fled  south  and  settled  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Cockpen,  where  he  worked  as  a  day-labourer.     While 
at  work,  the  curate  of  the  parish  coming  past,  went  to  him,  and 
asked  where  he  was  on  the  Lord^s  day  ?  and  if  he  kept  the 
church  ?     Andrew  replied,  that  he  did  not  own  him,  and  would 
give  no  account  of  himself;  on  which  the  curate  called  for  some 
people  thereabout  and  seized  him,  and  took  him  to  the  village, 
where  he  was  pressed  to  drink  the  king''s  health,  which  he  refusing, 
as  he  said  he  drank  no  healths,  he  was  carried  to  Dalkeith,  and 
there  put  in  prison,  and  from  thence  to  Edinburgh,  where,  after 
examination,  he  was  put  into  the  iron-house.     While  there,  some 
rumour  arose  of  his  having  been  present  at  the  act,  but  there  was 
no  proof  till  the  advocate  charging  him,  at  one  of  his  examina- 
tions, with  the  crime,  and  aggravating  its  cruelty  by  every  exag- 
geration, turned  to  Andrew,  and  exclaimed — '^  What  a  horrid 
deed  to  murder  the  holy  bishop  when  he  was  on  his  knees 
praying.^     This  so  touched  the  simple  countryman,  that,  lifting 
up  his  hands,  he  cried  out — "  O  dreadful  !  he  would  not  pray 
one  word  for  all  that  could  be  said  to  liim  !^^    This  was  sufficient ; 
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he  was  immediately  fonnd  guilty  on  his  own  confession,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  taken  to  the  cross  o(  Edinburgh,  to  have  both  his 
hands  cut  off  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  then  hanged ;  his 
head  to  b^  fixed  at  Cupar,  and  his  body  to  be  carried  to  Magus- 
muir,  and  to  be  hung  in  chains.  He  endured  the  infliction  with 
great  courage,  and  denied  that  he  was  a  murderer,  although  he 
joined  with  those  who  executed  justice  upon  Judas,  who  sold  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  for  fifty  thousand  merks  aryear.  He  received 
nine  strokes  before  his  hands  were  amputated ;  and  after  the  right 
hand  was  cut  ofiT,  he  held  out  the  bleeding  stump,  and  exclaimed 
— "  My  blessed  Lord  sealed  my  salvation  with  his  blood,  and  I 
am  honoured  this  day  to  seal  his  truths  with  my  blood."*^  Along 
with  Guillan  was  executed  Edward  Aitken,  who  was  condemned 
on  the  narrowed  points  of  converse  with,  and  harbouring,  Gordon 
of  Earlston. 

About  this  time,  what  has  been  called  the  Rye-house  plot  was 
discovered,  which  enabled  Charles  to  crush  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  England,  who  had  projected  an  insurrection  in  case  of  his  death, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  and  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Scottish 
exiles  abroad,  and  a  number  of  the  leaders  among  the  sufferers 
at  home.     These  were,  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  Lord  Melville,  Sir 
John  Cochrane  of  Ochiltree  and  his  son.  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of 
Cessnock  and  his  son,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  Stuart  of  Coltne^, 
and  Crauford  of  Craufordland.    Several  meetings  had  taken  place 
in  London,  but  nothing  had  been  definitely  arranged,  when  one 
of  the  inferior  agents,  or  government  spies,  revealed  the  whole ; 
or  rather  invented  a  plot  of  his  own,  which  he  communicated  to 
the  government — ever  on  the  alert  after  conspiracies — for  the 
sake  of  a  reward.     On  this  vile  denunciator's  testimony  chiefly, 
Russell  and  Sidney  suffered ;  and  a  number  of  the  Scottish  pai^ 
tizans  were  secured,  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  be  tortured  and 
executed. 

Besides  these,  Gordon  of  Earlston,  who  had  been  seized  at 
Newcastle,  was  also  sent  to  Scotland.  Having  been  attainted  in 
his  absence,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  justiciary ;  and  his 
former  sentence  being  read,  he  was  ordered  for  execution  ;  but 
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there  was  produced  a  letter  from  the  king,  ordering  him  first  to 
be  pat  in  the  boots.  The  coancil  wrote  back  to  his  majesty,  that 
it  was  not  either  regular  or  usual  to  torture  malefactors  after  tliey 
were  condemned ;  but  the  royal  commands  were  peremptory,  and 
he  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  Council-chamber  to  be  tor- 
tured, when  ^'  he,  through  fear  or  distraction,  roared  out  like  a 
bull,  and  cried  and  struck  about  him,  so  that  the  hangman  and 
his  man  durst  scarce  lay  hands  on  him.  At  last  he  fell  into  a 
swoon,  from  which  when  he  recovered  he  spoke  in  the  most  inco- 
herent manner.  The  council  differing  in  opinion,  some  calling  it 
real,  and  some  affected  madness,  physicians  were  ordained  upon 
soul  and  conscience  to  report  upon  his  condition,  which  they  did, 
affirming  that  he  was  affected  by  that  distemper,  called  oKenaiio 
mefUi^  and  advised  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Castle,  which  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  afterwards  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Bass, 
where  he  remained  till  the  Revolution  set  him  free. 

Shortly  after,  undeterred  by  the  gathering  storm,  Mr  James 
Renwick  again  raised  the  gospel  standard  on  the  mountains  and 
muirs  of  his  country.  Having  been  ordained  at  Groningen,  he 
immediately  embarked  at  the  Brill  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Ireland. 
During  his  voyage  the  ship  was  forced  by  a  storm  to  put  into 
Rye,  just  at  the  time  when  the  noise  about  the  plot  was  at  its 
height,  but  he  escaped  without  trouble,  and  arrived  in  his  native 
land  safely,  in  time  to  attend  the  general  meeting  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Darmede  on  the  3d  of  October,  by  whom  he  was  called 
and  received  as  their  minister.  James  Nisbet,  son  of  Nisbet  of 
Hardhill,  in  his  memoirs,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  man- 
ner of  preaching : — ''  After  this  I  went  sixteen  miles  to  hear  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  great  Mr  James  Renwick,  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  a  young  man,  endued  with  great 
piety,  prudence,  and  moderation.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a 
very  large  desolate  muir.  The  minister  appeared  to  be  accom- 
panied with  much  of  his  master'^s  presence.  He  prefaced  on  the 
7th  Psalm,  and  lectured  on  2  Chron.  chap,  zix.,  from  which  he 
raised  a  sad  applicatory  regret  that  the  rulers  of  our  day  were  as 
great  enemies  to  religion  as  those  of  that  day  were  friends  to  it. 
He  preached  from  Mark  xii.  34,  in  the  forenoon.     After  explain- 
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ing  the  words,  he  gave  thirteen  marks  of  a  hypocrite,  backed  witli 
pertinent  and  suitable  applications.  In  the  afternoon,  he  gave 
the  marks  of  a  sound  believer,  backed  with  a  laige,  full,  and  free 
offer  of  Christ  to  all  sorts  of  perishing  sinners  that  would  come 
and  accept  of  him  for  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  for  their  Lord 
and  Lawgiver.  His  method  was  both  plain  and  well- digested, 
suiting  the  substance  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  This  waa  a 
great  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  many  serious  souls,  who  got  a 
Pisgah  view  of  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  that  pleasant  land  that 
lies  beyond  the  banks  of  death — Jordan.^ 

That  such  preaching,  attended  by  such  numbers  as  came  to 
hear,  and  accompanied  by  such  power  on  those  who  heard,  should 
attract  the  attention  and  hatred  of  men  like  those,  the  then  mlers 
in  church  and  state,  was  exactly  what  was  to  be  expected.  The 
council  no  sooner  got  intelligence  of  ihe  revival  of  field-preach- 
ing, which  they  thought  they  had  crushed  for  ever,  than  they  sent 
Mr  Cargill  to  his  reward,  and  recommended  their  efforts  to  sup- 
press them;  and  because  Renwick  had  preached  and  baptized 
some  children  on  the  lands  of  Dundas,  in  the  parish  of  New 
Monkland — the  superiority  of  which  belonged  to  the  Laird  of 
Dundas  and  the  Trades  of  Glasgow — they  fined  both  parties 
in  £50  sterling  each.  Nor  did  the  opposition  rest  here.  Mr 
Hog  and  Mr  Wilkie,  two  ministers,  were  fined,  the  one  in  five 
thousand,  and  the  other  in  ten  thousand  merks,  for  having  been 
at  this  or  similar  conventicles.  Tn  the  same  month,  and  for  the 
same  crime,  several  women  as  well  as  men  were  sent  to  New 
Jersey  and  to  Jamaica,  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Searchers  were  also 
appointed  in  the  west,  particularly  in  Glasgow,  by  whom  every 
house,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  was  examined  for  suspicious 
strangers,  who  were  also  empowered  to  interrogate  whoever  they 
chose,  and  apprehend  such  as  did  not  give  what  they  deemed 
satisfactory  answers. 

While  the  work  of  blood  went  forward  at  Edinburgh,  three 
plain  countrymen  were,  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  brought 
before  the  justiciary  : — ^John  Whitelaw  in  New  Monkland, 
Arthur  Bruce  in  Dalserf,  and  John  Cochrane,  a  shoemaker  in 
Lcsniahago.     They  were  persons   from  whom  government  had 
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nothing  to  fear ;   ^^  and  their  blood  was  shed,^  says  Wodrow, 
"  for  what  I  can  see,  merely  out  of  love  to  blood/^     Their  con- 
fessions were  the  only  proof  of  their  guilt ;  and  the  depth  of 
their  criminality  may  be  judged  of  from  that  of  the  first,  with 
which  all  the  rest  essentially  agreed.     **  John  Whitelaw  de- 
clares he  thinks  Bothwell  Bridge  lawful,  that  rising  being  in  de- 
fence of  the  gospel.     He  thinks  himself  and  these  three  nations 
bound  by  the  Covenants.     That  it  is  above  his  reach  to  tell 
whether  the  king  be  lawful  king  or  not.     Confesseth  that  he  was 
some  time  with  the  rebels  at  Bothwell,  but  not  at  the  battle,  and 
that  he  had  a  sword.    Refuses  to  say — ''  God  save  the  king,^^  this 
not  being  a  proper  place  for  prayer ;  and  if  it  mean  his  owning 
his  authority,  he  has  spoken  to  that  already.     Being  interrogate 
if  his  judges  were  lawful  judges,  and  the  bishop^s  death  mur- 
der ?  he  declared  these  were  questions  above  his  reach.^    Bruce, 
when  required  to  say — "  God  save  the  king,''  replied  by  say- 
ing— "  God  save  all  the  election  of  grace.''     They  were  all  three 
executed  within  three  days,  and  died  rejoicing  in  hope.     Coch- 
rane, in  his  last  speech,  remarks,  that  suffering  was  no  discourage- 
ment to  him,  for  ''  when  the  storm  blew  hardest,  the  smiles  of  my 
Lord  were  at  the  sweetest.     It  is  matter  of  rejoicing  unto  me  to 
think  how  my  Lord  hath  passed  by  many  a  tall  cedar,  and  hath 
laid  his  love  upon  a  poor  bramble-bush  like  me ;  and  now  I  am 
made  to  say,  the  Lord  hath  done  all  things  well,  and  holy  is  his 
name."     "  Moreover,  I  leave  my  wife  and  six  small  children  to 
the  care  and  protection  of  Almighty  God,  who  hath  promised  to 
be  a  father  to  the  fatherless  and  an  husband  to  the  widow  ;  and 
my  soul  to  God  who  gave  it,  and  for  whose  cause  I  now  willingly 
lay  down  my  life." 

Another  general  search  was  made  at  Glasgow  at  the  close  of 
of  the  year,  but,  with  Jesuitical  policy,  it  was  allowed  to  transpire 
some  days  before  that  such  a  thing  was  to  take  place,  in  order 
that  '^  suspected  persons"  might  take  the  alarm.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  soldiers  were  stationed  at  some  little  distance 
around  the  town  in  all  directions,  to  seize  such  as  should  at- 
tempt to  escape ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  person  was  ap- 
prehended, except  .Tohn  Buchanan,  a  student,  who,  after  being 
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imprisoned  a  while,  was  transported  to  Carolina.  At  tbe  same 
time,  a  singularly  afiecting  case  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Dahnd- 
lington.  James  Dun,  a  very  peaceable  and  pious  man,  had  four 
sons,  one  of  whom,  with  a  brother-in-law,  was  murdered  hj  the 
soldiers ;  another  was  banished ;  a  third  was  hunted  on  the  monn- 
tains ;  the  fourth,  a  lad  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  at  Ayr.  Nothing  could  be  laid  to  his  charge,  except 
non-conformity ;  yet  was  not  his  fiither  able  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion till  he  paid  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  even  after 
this,  he  was  taken,  sent  to  the  plantations,  and  sold  for  a  sla^e ! 


BOOK   XX. 


A.D.  1684—1685. 

Penocntions  incrwMu.**  KilUng  Time**^«^Pro6cripttOD  and  plondering^^Hiubandi 
fined  for  their  wires*  non-attendsnee  at  chiircK»^Tortin«,M»Ezeeutioiifl..«»GampbeU 
of  Ce8SDocki.^Paton  of  Meadowhead,  &c..i«».Females  lold  for  Blaret««J9peiice.»«. 
Cawtairi . . ,.  Raill ie  of  JarTieawoodM«..Cir6uit  courta.M»Porterfield  of  Dourhal  ■  ■ . 
Fimngg>.^Proceeding»  of  the  M>ciet7-ineiLM.ReTiew  of  the  state  of  the  country 
during  this  peiVML^Death  of  Chu-les. 

[1684]  The  preceding  year  went  down  in  darkness — Uie  present 
rose  even  more  gloomily.  Religions  persecution,  like  the  plague 
spot,  if  once  it  touches  the  system,  grows  deeper  and  deeper,  till 
the  whole  be  infected.  It  had  continued  increasing  in  virulence 
during  the  entire  reign  of ''  the  merry  monarch,^^  which  had  com- 
menced in  hypocritical  perjury,  and  was  now  about  to  set  in  un- 
varnished blood  and  massacre.  There  is  one  peculiarly  disgust- 
ing feature  in  the  persecution  waged  by  priests  against  those  who 
hold  opposite  opinions,  and  that  is,  it  descends  to  the  very  lowest 
giade  of  society — ^it  enters  the  humblest  cottage  and  tortures  the 
poorest  of  the  poor ;  and  while  inflicting  mental  wretchedness, 
remorselessly  strips  its  unfortunate  victims  of  every  ingredient  of 
earthly  happiness. 

We  now  enter  upon  that  period  of  our  history,  emphatically 
designated  ^^  Killing  Time,^  by  the  persecuted  people  in  the  west, 
ftom  the  inhuman  practice  introduced  this  year  of  murdering  the 
wanderers  in  the  fields  without  trial,  if  found  guilty  of  having  a 
Bible  in  their  possession,  or  caught  in  the  act  of  praying  to  their 
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God,  or  refusing  to  answer  ensnaring  questions ;  and  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  general  severity  of  the  goTernment^  when 
the  council,  in  one  of  their  acts,  granting  comnaissions  for  trying 
and  judging  the  "  rebels,**''  consider  permitting  their  officers  to 
sentence  such  as  appeared  penitent  to  be  banished  to  the  plan- 
tations in  Annerica,  as  allowing  them  to  give  the  poor  sufferers 
'^  a  taste  and  share  of  his  majesty'^s  great  clemency  and  mercy.'" 
John  Gate,  a  wright  in  Glasgow,  who  also  kept  a  small  aleliouse, 
being  employed  in  repairing  the  roof,  some  soldiers  came  in,  and 
calling  for  ale  and  brandy,  the  officers  desired  the  landlord  to  come 
and  take  a  glass  with  them.     He  came  unwillingly,  but  durst  not 
refuse.     When  he  entered,  he  was  ordered  to  drink  the  kiog^s 
health.     This  he  modestly  declining,  was  instantly  seized  and  sent 
to  prison — his  wife  at  the  same  time  being  apprehended  and  con- 
fined to  another  room  in  the  same  jail.     Their  family,  consisting 
of  eight  young  children,  was  scattered ;  and  although  several  of 
them  were  sick  of  a  fever,  yet  were  they  barbarously  turned  oat 
of  doors,  and  every  article  of  furniture  sold.     The  woman  being 
with  child,  pined  in  prison,  and  only  got  out  upon  a  suigeon^s 
certificate ;  but  when  liberated,  the  magistrates  would  not  even 
permit  her  to  return  to  her  own  desolate  home ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants being  terrified — as  prosecutions  for  "  reset  or  intercourse 
with  fanatics '*'*  were  now  common,  and  subjected  any  who  were  dis* 
posed  to  show  humanity  to  the  sufiTerers,  to  be  treated  themselves 
as  disafiTected — this  sickly  destitute  female  and  her  helpless  fiunily 
had  no  lodging-place  but  the  street,  till  ^^  the  excellent^  Lady 
Ardrey  allowed  her  the  use  of  a  brew-house,  where  three  of  her 
children  died.    Her  husband  was  banished  to  Carolina,  and  never 
returned. 

Insatiable  in  their  craving  for  money,  while  the  avaricious 
wretches  were  plundering  the  fanatics,  they  were  not  less  assidu- 
ous in  pilfering  the  produce  of  their  spoils  from  each  other,  and 
from  government,  whenever  they  could  find  opportunity.  Queens- 
berry,  therefore,  and  others  of  the  members  of  council,  who  found 
that  the  wages  of  their  iniquity  were  but  ill  paid,  being  chiefly 
stopped  on  the  road  by  their  own  minions,  equally  unprindpled 
with  themselves,  procured  a  letter  from  his  majesty,  read  in  coun- 
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ci],  January  3d,  authoriziDg  them  to  call  all  judges  and  magistrates 
to  account  for  the  fines  they  had  received,  and  for  which  they  had 
not  reckoned,  as  well  as  for  the  remainder,  ''  left  as  an  awband 
over  the  heads  of  the  heritors/'  The  only  result  of  this  call  which 
appears  upon  the  record,  is  a  sum  of  between  eight  and  nine  thou- 
sand pounds,  Scots,  (<£^685.  16s.  sterling,)  levied  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  upon  the  good  town ;  off  which  they  were 
allowed  'f*200  sterling  for  their  trouble  in  collecting — no  bad  re- 
muneration. Grasping  at  every  farthing  they  could  snatch,  the 
council  had  perceived  that  women,  who  were  the  great  transgressors 
and  chief  fomenters  of  conventicles,  called  by  parliament  "  ren- 
dezvouses of  rebellion,^'  could  be  restrained  by  nothing  except 
making  their  husbands  liable  for  their  fines,  referred  the  subject 
to  his  majesty.  He — as  has  been  often  remarked,  like  all  profli- 
gates who  profess  great  afl!ection  for  the  persons  of  women,  set  no 
value  on  their  worth  and  pay  as  little  regard  to  their  feelings — de- 
termined against  the  ladies.  But  it  having  been  found  that  this 
fell  heavily  upon  some  of  the  fiercest  loyalists,  who  were  unequally 
yoked,  the  privy  council  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  requesting  to 
be  allowed  in  particular  cases  to  dispense  with  the  fines  imposed 
upon  the  husbands  for  the  irregularities  of  their  wives,  when 
there  was  no  proof  of  their  connivance  with  the  refractory  dames. 
His  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  authorize  the  council  to 
dispense  with  the  fines  on  loyal  husbands  ^'  who  do  not  connive 
at  their  obstinate  wives'*  ways,  and  are  willing  to  deliver  them 
prisoners  !  '** 

On  this  subject  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Queensberry  dif- 
fered— the  former  being  for  the  milder,  the  latter  for  the  harsher, 
measures,  and  those  which  would  bring  cash  into  the  treasury, 
with  which  Perth  coincided ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Aber- 
deen was  dismissed  from  the  chancellorship,  and  Perth  installed 
into  the  oflice,  to  which  he  had  long  been  aspiring.  The  elevation 
of  Perth — a  man  ready  to  sacrifice  every  principle  of  honour  or 
religion  to  his  ambition — augured  ill  for  the  cause  of  the  sufferers. 
Perth  was  a  cold-blooded,  heartless  politician,  who  would  allow 
neither  the  feelings  of  the  man  nor  the  precepts  of  the  religionist 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promotion.     Could  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  leligion  be  divested  of  its  intinuite  oonnection  with  dYil  powo", 
the  absurdities  and  the  idolatries  of  its  profession  would  difljgosl 
any  rational  mind ;  but  when  interwoTen  with  politics,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  state  religion  for  securing  the  obedience  of  tbe  lower 
ranks  to  their  superiors,  then  it  is  yiewed  in  a  yerj  different  li^t 
by  these  superiors,  who  willingly  unite  with  the  dergy  to  keep  the 
commonalty  in  darkness  and  dqiiadation ;  and  disguise  it  how  we 
may,  the  prelacy  of  Scotland  at  this  period  was  Roman  Catholi- 
cism both  in  spirit  and  action.  Perth  knew  this ;  and  when  he 
consented  to  compliment  the  Duke  of  York  with  his  rdigion,  it 
was  merely  offering  the  sacrifice  of  a  form  for  the  substantialities 
of  a  place.  He  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  couTersion  by  flatter- 
ing York  in  the  most  abhorrent  part  of  his  religion — ^remaining 
to  witness  the  agonies  of  the  tortured.  The  rdyal  Duke  looked 
calmly  on  the  excruciating  torments  of  the  sufferers,  as  if  he  had 
been  witnessing  some  curious  or  agreeable  experiment,  when  all 
those  who  could  escape  shrunk  fix>m  the  spectacle.  Perth  super- 
intended and  viewed  similar  inflictions  with  all  the  complacency 
of  a  thorough-bred  inquisitor. 

The  number  of  the  individuals  in  lower  life  subjected  to  such 
treatment,  under  his  inspection — the  sameness  of  their  tortures — 
and  the  similarity  of  their  testimonies — ^it  would  be  tedious  to 
repeat ;  because,  although  these  worthies  all  died  in  the  firith,  their 
holy  brotherhood  of  suffering  presents  few  distinguishing  diarac- 
teristics.  But  as  an  example,  we  may  take  that  of  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  Archibald  Stewart : — ''  I  am  more  willing  to  die,**  said 
he,  '^  for  my  lovely  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  truths,  than  ever 
I  was  to  live.  He  hath  paved  his  cross  all  over  with  love.  Now 
all  is  sure  and  well  with  me.  I  am  brought  near  unto  Ood  through 
the  blood  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  have  no  more  to  do 
but  to  lay  down  this  life  of  mine  that  he  hath  given  me,  and  take  * 
up  house  and  habitation  with  my  lovely  Lord.**^  He  was  executed 
at  Glasgow,  with  four  others,  whose  last  words  were  to  the  same 
purport.  At  their  execution,  one  Gavin  Black  of  Monkland,  who 
had  discovered  some  tokens  of  sympathy,  was  seized  by  Ae  sol- 
diers,  imprisoned,  and,  because  his  answers  to  the  usual  inquiries 
were  not  deemed  satisfactory,  was  banished  to  Carolina:  and 
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James  Nisbet  belongrag  to  the  parish  of  Loudon,  in  Ayrshii^, 
having  come  to  attend  their  funeral,  was  recognissed  as  a  coven^ 
anter  by  a  cousin  of  his  own,  a  Lieutenant  Nisbet,  and  appre- 
hended. When  examined,  he  refused  to  own  the  king^s  suprem- 
acy, and  for  this  was  condemned  to  suffer.  During  his  confine- 
ment, he  was  treated  very  harshly,  and  was  executed  at  the  How- 
gate-head  of  Glasgow,  on  the  5th  of  June  this  year.  He  died 
in  much  peace  and  assurance,  and  expressed  his  joy  that  he  had 
been  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  his  Lord. 

Military  atrocities,  however  detestable,  do  not  produce  that 
feeling  of  contempt  which  mingles  with  an  abhorrence  of  legal 
murder.  Neither  Dalziel  nor  Claverhouse,  justly  as  their  memo- 
ries are  execrated,  awaken  the  same  loathing  that  the  recollection 
of  the  bloody  Mackenzie'^s  judicial  murders  call  up,  because  in  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  we  see  unmingled  cowardice  in  its  most  re- 
volting personification,  safe  from  danger,  and  rioting  in  the  spoils 
of  its  unfortunate  victims.  Yet  I  know  not  that  men  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  truth  can  be  called  unfortunate. 

Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  CessnocVs  memory  stands  upon  an  eleva- 
tion, that  his  most  distant  relations  might  well  be  proud  of  being 
connected  with.  His  persecutors  are  despised  by  the  humblest 
of  our  virtuous  peasantry,  who  still  on  a  solitary  Sabbath,  between 
sermons,  moralize  amid  the  tombs  of  the  Greyfriar^s  church-yard. 
He  was  arraigned,  March  24th.  His  indictment  stated,  *'  that, 
having  met  some  runaways  from  the  westland  army,  (i.  e,  the 
covenanters),  he  said  that  he  had  seen  more  going  than  coming,^^ 
^^  and  that  he  liked  not  runaways^—'*  that  they  should  stick  to 
the  cause,  and  they  would  get  help  if  they  wud  bide  bye  it.^  It 
does  not  appear  that  even  the  words  are  authenticated.  He  offered 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  at  the  place  where  the  expressions  were 
'  said  to  be  used ;  also,  that  the  witnesses  bore  him  ill  will.  One 
had  said — ^^  if  he  was  out  of  hell,  he  would  be  revenged  upon 
him.*"  Another  had  received  money  to  be  an  evidence  against 
him.  All  his  preliminary  defences  were,  however,  rejected,  and 
the  process  was  ordered  to  proceed.  The  cause,  of  course,  was 
deemed  hopeless,  and  the  crown  counsel,  Mackenzie,  brought  for- 
ward his  evidence.     First,  Thomas  Ingram  :  he  being  sworn,  the 
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old  and  venerable  panel  rose  up,  and  addressing  him,   said — 
^'  Take  heed,  now^  what  you  are  about  to  do,  and  damn  not  jour 
own  soul  by  perjury ;  for,  as  I  shall  answer  to  God,  and  upon  the 
peril  of  my  own  soul,  I  am  here  ready  to  declare  I  never  saw  you 
in  the  fiice  before  this  process,  nor  spoke  to  you.''     Struck  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  address,  the  tutored  suborned  witness  de- 
clared when  examined,  that  he  could  not  swear  distinctly  to  what 
the  prisoner  had  said.     A  loud  shout  and  clapping  of  hands  im- 
mediately arose  in  court,  which  so  irritated  the  advocate,  that  he 
started  up  in  a  fury,  and  said — ^'  He  believed  Cessnock  had  hired 
his  friends  to  make  this  uproar  to  confound  the  king's  witnesses  : 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  protestant  roar,  except  upon 
the  trial  of  Shaftsbury :  that  he  had  always  had  a  kindness  for 
their  persuasion,  till  now  that  he  was  convinced  in  his  conscience 
it  hugged  the  most  damnable  trinkets  in  nature."     Perth,  the 
justice-general,  whose  brother,  Lord  Melford,  had  received  a  pre- 
vious gift  of  the  anticipated  forfeiture,   repeatedly  questioned 
Ingram  as  to  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  when  Nisbet  of  Craigin- 
tenny,  one  of  the  jury,  interposing,  declared  they  would  only  pay 
attention  to  the  witness's  first  deposition,  though  he  should  be 
examined  twenty  times.     Perth,  with  some  warmth,  replied — 
"  Sir,  you  are  not  judges  in  this  case." — "  Yes,  my  lord,"  said 
Somervell  of  Drum,  "  we  are  the  only  competent  judges  as  to 
the  probation,  though  not  of  its  relevancy!"     And  the  whole 
jury  rising,  adhered  to  what  he  said.    Another  witness  was  brought 
forward — Crawford.     He  also  could  speak  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  criminality  of  Cessnock,  not  having  seen  him  for  a  consider- 
able time  either  before  or  after  Bothwell  Bridge.     A  fresh  shout 
from  the  spectators  announced  their  sympathy  with  the  prisoner. 
In  vain  the  justice-general  and  the  advocate  stormed.     The  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of — ^not  guilty.    Yet  was  he  sent  to  the  Bass, 
and  detained  a  prisoner  for  life,  and  his  estate  forfeited  and  given 
to  Melford.   The  witnesses  were  laid  in  irons  and  the  jury  charged 
before  the  privy  council  with  having  created  a  riot  in  court.    Nor 
were  they  dismissed  till  they  made  an  apology. 

The  heartless  levity  with  which  these  scoffers  at  Presbyterian 
sanctity,  perpetrated  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  would  scarcely 
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be  credited,  did  not  their  own  records  furnish  the  proof.  One 
Qeorge  Jackson,  who  had  lain  in  irons  daring  all  the  winter,  was 
brought  before  a  committee  of  council  on  the  13th  of  May. 
Being  hastily  summoned,  he  happened  to  enter  with  his  Bible  in 
his  hand.  "  Come  away,"  said  the  advocate,  "  let's  see  where  the 
text  lies."  George  replied,  "  I  was  never  a  seeker  out  of  texts ; 
that  is  the  work  of  a  minister."  Then  said  the  advocate,  '^  put 
up  your  Bible,  we  are  for  no  preaching  now." — "  I  am  not  come 
to  preach,"  answered  the  prisoner ;  "  but  I  charge  you,  and  all  of 
you,  as  ye  shall  answer  one  day  before  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

when  he  shall  judge ." — "  You  came  here  to  be  judged 

and  not  to  judge,"  retorted  Mackenzie ;  "  send  him  to  prison." 
He  was  accordingly  re-conducted  to  jail,  and  executed  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  wide  range  to  which  the  pro- 
scription of  the  best  of  Scotland'^s  population  now  extended,  from 
the  rolls  printed  at  this  date.  May  5th,  in  order  to  reach  all  who 
could  be  accused  of  harbouring  any  who  were  proclaimed  fugi- 
tives— not  less  than  two  thousand  were  declared  outlaws ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  parent  durst  not  speak  to  the  child, 
nor  the  child  to  the  parent ;  the  husband  to  the  wife,  nor  the 
wife  to  the  husband — we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  misery 
inflicted  upon  the  suffering  country.  On  the  9th  of  the  same 
month.  Captain  John  Paton  of  Meadowhead  suffered.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  during  the  civil  war;  but  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  settled  upon  the  farm  where  he  had  been  born, 
and  became  a  member  of  Mr  William  Guthrie's  session,  in  the 
parish  of  Fenwick,  till  the  Restoration.  He  was  at  Pentland 
and  Bothwell,  and  was  so  marked  a  character  that  a  large  sum 
was  offered  for  his  head ;  and  he  experienced  several  remarkable 
escapes,  till  at  last,  early  this  year,  he  was  taken  in  the  house  of 
Robert  Howie  of  Floack,  in  the  parish  of  Meams.  Dalziel,  who 
had  known  him  as  a  brave  soldier,  is  said  to  have  taken  some  in- 
terest in  him,  and  to  have  obtained  a  reprieve  from  the  king ;  but 
that  &lling  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Paterson,  he  kept  it  up  till 
the  Captain  was  executed,  which  seems  the  more  probable  from 
the  short  notice  in  the  council  record,  April  30 : — "  John  Paton, 
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in  Meadowhead,  sentenced  to  die  for  rebellion,  and  thereafta 
maining  in  mosses  and  muirs  to  the  high  contempt  of  authoritj, 
for  which  he  hath  given  all  satisfaction  that  law  requires,  reprieved 
till  Friday  come  se'^enight,  and  to  have  a  room  by  himself  thst 
he  may  the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  death^' — a  treatment 
so  uncommonly  favourable,  that  it  looks  very  likely  that  some- 
thing more  had  been  intended.  But  he  was  honoured  to  siifl^ 
on  the  gibbet  for  the  principles  he  had  so  strenuously  contended 
for  on  the  field.  He  died  most  cheerfully  forgiving  all  his  pei^ 
secutors  all  the  wrongs  they  had  done  to  himself,  and  desiring 
they  might  seek  forgiveness  of  Ood  for  the  wrongs  they  had  done 
to  his  cause. 

But  probably  no  case  sets  the  iniquity  of  the  then  justiciary 
lords  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than  that  of  James  Howison, 
maltman  in  Lanark,  accused  of  being  at  Bothwell.  The  case 
as  proved  was,  he  resided  in  Lanark ;  and  when  a  party  of  the 
west  country  army  came  there,  he  was,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were,  obliged  either  to  converse  with  them  or  retire. 
He  could  not  retire,  and  was  seen  in  conversation  with  some  of 
the  rebels,  but  without  arms ;  for  this  the  court  sentenced  him 
to  be  hanged  at  the  Grassmarket,  and  his  lands  and  goods  for- 
feited to  the  king ! 

The  partiality  of  the  council  was  not  less  conspicuous.  Hav- 
ing ordered  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  all  heritors  upon 
whose  lands  rebels  were  seen,  among  others,  the  Laird  of  Dundss 
was  charged  with  this  new  crime ;  and  his  defence  was,  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  persons  either  going  to  or  coming  from  a  con- 
venticle, nor  had  he  even  heard  of  it  till  some  time  after.  The 
lords  repelled  the  defence  ;  yet  the  very  same  day,  the  Earl  of 
Tweeddale,  accused  of  an  exactly  similar  crime,  was  allowed  to 
state  his  ignorance  as  his  excuse,  and  the  excuse  was  sustained. 

It  may  be  imagined,  but  I  hardly  think  even  imagination  coald 
conjure  up  a  worse  species  of  punishment  than  what  was  practised 
on  well  educated  females — and  such  were  the  daughters  and  wives 
of  the  covenanters* — ^for  no  fault  but  their  opinions  : — to  be  sent 

*  AU  the  young  women  in  Scotland  at  this  timo  ought  to  hvrt  been  taught  to  read. 
From  every  account,  traditionary  or  othenviae,  it  appear*  the  daugfaten  of  libo  eorvnaa- 
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off  the  country  as  common  felons,  and  sold  in  the  colonies  as 
common  slayes ;  and  not  only  was  this  villany  effected,  but  worse ; 
their  companions  who  came  to  visit  and  take  fiirewell  of  their 
young  friends — some  of  whom  had  been  prematurely,  illegally, 
and  cruelly  created  widows — were  frequently  subjected  to  a  similar 
fate,  being  seized  and  sent  themselves  to  the  plantations.  One 
girl,  Elizabeth  Linning,  when  a  prelatical  slave-ship  was  lying  in 
the  Clyde,  in  the  month  of  June  this  year,  ready  to  sail  for  Caro- 
lina, went  on  board  to  condole  with  an  acquaintance,  she  was 
immediately  detained  by  the  captain^s  order,  carried  to  Carolina, 
and  offered  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  when  she  fortunately  made  her 
escape ;  and  having  got  her  case  laid  before  the  governor,  he  or- 
dered her  liberation.  She  returned,  I  believe,  to  her  native  land, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  captain  was  punished. 

The  manner  in  which  these  victims  of  clerical  oppression  were 
used  on  their  passage,  does  not  admit  of  transcription.  The  in- 
delicacy they  were  ezpoted  to,  bad  as  it  was,  was  not  equal  to  the 
filth  that  was  perpetrated  upon  them.  That  so  many  of  them 
died  was  less  wonder  than  that  any  survived.  The  African  mid- 
dle passage  might  be  a  puigatory — the  passage  of  the  covenan- 
ters across  the  atlantic  would  have  been  a  stage  below,  had  not 
the  divine  comforts  that  supported  them  in  such  a  situation  as- 
suaged all  the  miseries  their  persecutors  could  inflict ;  and  even 
amid  the  suffocation  of  the  crowded  mid-ships,  enabled  many 
triumphantly  to  wing  their  way  to  heaven. 

Nothing  steels  the  heart  against  every  feeling  of  humanity 
equally  with  a  false  religion ;  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable  that  its 
two  principal  ingredients  ever  have  been  a  love  of  money  and  a 
love  of  power.  Argyle^s  proceedings  touched  both  these  main- 
springs in  the  bosom  of  the  Scottish  rulers,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined by  every  means  they  possessed  to  elicit  information  respect- 
ing them.     His  correspondence  had  been  obtained,  but  the  char- 


ten  genendl  J  were ;  and  wme  of  their  publiihed  dimries,  which  haTe  been  held  up  to 
•com,  are  even  in  point  of  elegance  eqnal  to  manj  Engliah  writers  who  baye  been 
praiaed  aa  the  improTen  of  the  Engliah  language ;  but  this  is  a  iubject  which  deterres 
greater  attention  than  I  can  afford  in  a  note.  I  hope  at  no  distant  period  to  discuss  it 
more  fuller. 

3  Q 
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acters  required  three  keys  to  decipher  them.    They  had  the  E^arFs 
secretary  in  their  possession,  Mr  William  Spence ;  and  he  waa 
ordered  to  undergo  the  boot.     He  did  so  without  communieating 
any  thing  of  importance.     They  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  dia- 
bolical expedient.     On  the  26th  July,  they  passed  an  act  ^^  or- 
daining Qeneral  Dalziel  to  receive  Mr  William  Spence  from  tbe 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  to  watch  him  by  turns,  night  and  day,  and 
not  to  suffer  him  to  sleep ;  and  to  take  down  in  writing  every 
thing  he  should  say."*^  *     Yet  nature  sustaining  even  this,  a  new 
instrument  of  torture,  imported  from  Russia  by  General  Dalziel, 
was  employed — the  thumbkins — ^iron  screws  for  compressing  the 
thumbs,  productive  of  the  most  exquisite  pain.     These  had  been 
first  tried  upon  Arthur  Tacket,  a  tailor  in  Hamilton,  whose  legs 
being  too  slender  for  the  boots,  the  attendant  surgeons  recom- 
mended the  squeezing  of  his  thumbs,  which  was  accordingly  done 
previously  to  his  execution,  to  extort  fi^m  him  a  declaration  of 
who  preached  at  a  field-meeting  he  had  been  apprehended  on 
leaving.     They  were  now  applied  to  Spence.     He  had  only  one 
key,  and  they  of  course  obtained  but  very  partial  information, 
and  even  that  he  had  the  resolution  to  stipulate  should  not  be 
used  judicially  against  himself  or  any  of  the  persons  mentioned. 
He  had  said,  however,  that  Mr  Carstairs  possessed  another  key ; 
and  they,  in  jriolation  of  all  good  faith,  not  long  after  subjected 
him  to  similar  torture.     Previously,  the^had  tried  to  obtain  by 
insidious  kindnesses  the  information  they  wanted ;  but  Caistairs 
resisting  all  their  advances,  the  chancellor,  Perth,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  told  him  as  he  had  refused  so  many  singular  favours  that 
had  been  offered  him  beyond  any  prisoner,  before  God  he  should 
be  tortured,  and  never  a  joint  of  him  lefl  whole.     Against  this 
he  protested,  as  torture  was  prohibited  by  the  civil  law,  and  was 
unknown  in  the  country  where  the  crimes  were  said  to  be  com- 
mitted ;  but  the  Lord  Advocate  replied,  he  was  now  in  Scotland, 


*  lie  wu,  after  the  torture,  put  into  General  Dalziel*t  hands ;  and  it  vas  raported 
that,  by  a  hair-ahirt  and  pricking  (as  the  witches  are  used),  he  was  fire  nights  kept 
IVoni  slrep,  till  lie  was  half  distracted.— Fonntainhall,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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and  though  the  crimes  had  been  committed  at  Constantinople,  he 
might  be  tried  for  them.  Carstairs  answered,  that  the  crimes  of 
vhich  he  was  accused  being  said  to  be  committed^in  England, 
his  majesty^s  laws  were  there  equally  in  force  for  the  security  of 
his  government  as  they  were  in  Scotland,  which  they  were  not  at 
Constantinople.  The  king^s  smith  was  called  in  to  settle  the 
point.  ^^  I  do  acknowledge,^^  says  Carstairs,  who  has  himself  left 
an  account  of  the  process,  ^'  I  was  much  afraid  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  go  through  with  that  scene  of  torture ;  and  if  I  had 
not,  I  was  miserable ;  for  I  should  have  been  brought  to  speak 
agains^  every  man  they  mentioned,  but  God  kindly  ordered  it 
otherwise.^  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  an  examination  which 
was  totally  unsatisfactory  to  the  persecutors,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  dismiss  it  without  awarding  a  meed  of  praise  to  the  sufferer  for 
a  constancy,  which  we  of  these  days  are  not  perhaps  fully  able  to 
appreciate. 

In  the  course  of  these  various  examinations,  nothing  decisive 
respecting  the  English  plot  could  be  obtained  against  BaiUie  of 
Jarvieswood ;  he  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  before 
the  privy  council  for  corresponding  with  the  rebels ;  and  refusing 
to  criminate  himself  by  answering  their  ensnaring  questions,  he 
was  fined  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  turned  over  to  the 
justiciary.  Within  a  few  days,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  though 
in  the  last  stage  of  a  decay,  produced  by  the  cruel  treatment  be 
had  met  with.  Upon  the  most  defective  proof,  he  was  condemned 
to  die  for  a  crime  which  he  declared  he  abhorred,  and  of  which 
the  public  accuser  had  declared  to  himself  in  prison  that  he  did 
not  believe  him  guilty.  After  receiving  sentence,  a  friend  asked 
him  how  he  felt.  "  Never  better,*^  was  the  reply ;  "  and  in  a  few 
hours  ni  be  well  beyond  all  conception."  Shortly  after,  he  add- 
ed, ^'  they  are  going  to  send  my  quarters  through  the  country. 
They  may  hag  and  hew  me  as  they  will,  I  know  assuredly  nothing 
shall  be  lost,  but  all  these  my  members  shall  be  wonderfully  ga- 
thered and  fashioned  like  Christ's  glorious  body.*"  He  was  that 
same  day  sent  to  the  scaffold,  lest  a  natural  death  should  have 
disappointed  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  unintentionally  were 
eager  to  encircle  his  brow  with  a  brighter  crown  than  that  which 
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monarchs  wear.  He  died  with  Christian  magnanimity  and  resig- 
nation ;  and  his  last  moments  were  soothed  by  the  heroic  tender* 
ness  of  his  sister-in-law,  a  daughter  of  Warriston,  who  had  watched 
over  him  in  prison  and  waited  upon  him  on  the  scaffold.  His 
speech,  declaring  his  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  hatred  of  popish  idolatry,  which  he  feared  would  be 
the  plague  of  Scotland,  he  was  prevented  from  delivering  on  the 
scaffold,  but  it  was  printed  after  his  death,  and,  widely  circulated 
through  both  kingdoms,  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  cause  for 
which  he  died. 

About  the  end  of  July,  a  few  of  the  wanderers  having  rescued^ 
at  Enterkin-path,  among  the  hills  near  Moffiit,  seven  of  their 
friends,  whom  a  party  of  soldiers  were  carrying  prisoners  from 
Dumfries  to  Edinburgh,  the  privy  council,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
passed  a  most  barbarous  act,  ordering  the  execution  of  rebels  to 
follow  their  conviction,  within  six  hours  in  Edinburgh,  and  three 
hours  in  the  west  country.  Meanwhile  the  murders  went  on  in 
the  fields.  William  Shirinlaw,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  wis  met  by 
a  party  at  Woodhead,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  who,  after  ask- 
ing  him  a  few  of  the  ordinary  questions,  and  finding  or  alleging 
that  his  answers  were  unsatis&ctory,  immediately  shot  him.  The 
subaltern,  one  Lewis  Lauder,  who  commanded  this  party,  seized 
other  three,  and  would  have  proceeded  in  an  equally  summary 
manner  with  them,  but  his  men  positively  refused  to  obey,  re- 
marking, one  in  one  day  was  sufficient. 

About  the  same  time,  five  of  the  wanderers  were  found  by  a 
party  under  Claverhouse,  sleeping  in  the  fields.  When  awoke, 
on  attempting  to  escape,  they  were  fired  at,  and  some  of  them 
wounded  and  carried  off.  When  they  were  halted  at  a  house  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering,  a  poor  woman,  for  offering  to  dress 
their  wounds,  was  also  made  prisoner.  They  were  marched  bleed- 
ing to  the  capital ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  tried  and  executed  the 
same  day.  In  a  joint  testimony  which  they  hurriedly  wrote,  they 
expressed  their  willingness  to  die  : — ^^  We  bless  the  Lord  we  are 
not  a  whit  discouraged,  but  content  to  lay  down  our  lives  with 
cheerfulness,  and  boldness,  and  courage ;  and. if  we  had  an  hun- 
dred lives,  we  would  willingly  quit  with  them  for  the  truth  of 
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Christ.  Good  news  !  Christ  is  no  worse  than  he  promised. 
Him  that  oyercometh  inll  he  make  a  pillar  in  his  temple.  Our 
time  is  short,  and  we  have  little  to  spare,  having  got  our  sentence 
at  one  o^'clock,  and  to  die  at  five  in  the  afternoon  this  day.  So 
we  will  saj  no  more  ;  but  fiurewell  all  friends  and  relations,  and 
welcome  heaven,  and  Christ,  and  the  cross  for  Christ^s  sake."*^ 

James  Nicho],  a  merchant  in  Peebles,  being  accidentally  pre- 
sent at  the  execution,  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart — 
^^  These  kine  of  Bashan  have  pushed  these  good  men  to  death  at 
one  push,  contrary  to  their  own  base  laws,  in  a  most  inhuman 
manner.**^  For  this  speech  he  was  instantly  seized,  and  within  a 
few  days  sent  after  them  to  the  gallows.*  Along  with  him  was 
executed  William  Young  from  Evandale,  a  good  man,  but  *'  dis- 
tempered and  crazed  in  his  judgment,*"  which  certainly  any  rational 
person  would  have  imagined  ought  to  have  exempted  him  from 
suffering  on  account  of  his  opinions ;  yet  was  he  solemnly  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  horrible  justiciary,  after  being  most  bar- 
barously used.  Having  attempted  to  escape  from  the  Canongate 
tolbooth,  he  was  re-taken  and  bound  so  firmly  with  cords  that  his 
whole  body  was  racked.  "  A  pain  this,**  said  he,  "  which  would 
be  intolerable,  if  eternal ;  but  now  I  am  near  the  crown,  and  re- 
joice in  the  full  assurance  of  it.^  It  was  observed  of  him  by  his 
fellow  prisoners,  that  when  engaged  in  serious  conversation,  read- 
ing, or  prayer,  he  was  always  very  composed,  although  exceedingly 
restless  at  other  times. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  during  the  period  of  the  first  ten 
Christian  persecutions,  the  Roman  world  formed  then  one  wide 
prison-house,  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  The  prelatical 
persecutors  in  Scotland  appeared  anxious  to  imitate  their  heathen 
predecessors ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their  victims,  a  proclama- 


*  On  this  most  infiunout  judicial  avuniuttioii,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remark*—'*  It  is 
strange  how  the  ferodtj  of  pcrsecation  begets  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  a  oorros- 
ponding  ohsttnacy  and  pertinadtj.  In  the  present  ease,  one  may  saj  with  the  jailer 
in  Cymbeline,  that  *■  unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallowi  and  beget  jonng  gibbets,  I 
nerer  saw  one  so  prone.'  **  The  fact  was,  he  was  on  horseback  riding  home,  when  he 
was  stopped  bj  the  crowd  in  the  Grsssmarket,  and  remained  tiU  the  three  were  turned 
oTcr,  when,  unable  to  repress  his  honest  indignaUon,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  words 
for  which  he  suffered. 
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lion  was  issued,  15th  September,  requiring  all  masters  of  yessels 
to  present  to  the  magistrates  lists  upon  oath  of  all  their  passengeiB, 
whether  leaving  or  returning  to  the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  16th, 
another  was  published,  forbidding  all  persons  to  travel  from  one 
shire  to  another  without  a  government-pass,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  punished  as  disaffected  ! — ^restrictions,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  any  could  have  been  contrived  more  detri- 
mental to  the  trade  of  the  country  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  act  more  tyrannical  than 
one  passed  by  them  the  same  day,  ordering  such  as  would  not 
declare  the  rising  at  Bothwell  rebellion,  the  primate^s  death  mur- 
der, or  owned  the  covenants,  or  who  only  hesitated  respecting 
them — to  be  prosecuted  criminally,  t.^ .,  in  other  words,  to  be  put 
to  death  ! 

These  were  preparations  for  the  circuit  courts,  which  set  out  for 
the  south  and  west  in  the  beginning  of  October.     On  the  2d, 
the  division  of  which  Queensberry,  his  son  Drumlanrick,  and 
Claverhouse,  were  the  judges,  sat  down  at  Dmnfries.     As  money 
was  the  everlasting  cry  of  all  these  political  cormorants.  Queens- 
berry  procured  an  offer  of  five  months'"  cess  for  eight  years  frora 
the  county ;  but  when  he  proposed  a  similar  vote  at  Ayr,  Lord 
Dumfries  opposed  it,  desiring  to  know  when  there  would  be  an 
end  of  taxes,  and  then  he  would  offer  as  cheerfully  as  any.     To 
make  up  for  this  disappointment,  the  heritors  were  all  required 
to  take  the  test,  and  the  recusants  were  fined.     They  were  be- 
sides required  to  swear  whether  they  had  held  any  communication 
with  the  rebels,  for  this  most  cogent  reason,  ^'  that  no  man  can 
complain  when  judged  by  his  own  oath,  by  which  he  is  in  less 
danger  than  by  any  probation  of  any  witness  whatsomever  ;^  and 
they  were  finally  to  swear  that,  upon  hearing  or  seeing  any  who 
were  or  should  be  denounced,  they  should  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  or 
give  notice  to  the  nearest  garrison,  in  order  to  their  apprehension. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  murders  committed  at  this 
time  by  the  court  of  Dumiries ;  but  one  case  of  extortion  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.     A  young  man,  William  Martin,  a  son 
of  Martin  of  DuUarg,  having  been  lately  married,  when  at  Edin- 
burgh Queensberry  sent  for  him  and  offered  to  purchase  the  pro- 
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perty  he  held  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Cane.  Martin 
refused  to  part  with  it  for  the  sum  Queensferry  offered,  when  the 
latter  told  him  he  would  make  him  repent  it,  and  threatened  to 
pursue  him  for  his  life,  to  escape  which  Martin  let  him  have  the 
estate  upon  his  own  terms.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  he  was  at 
this  time  fined  in  seven  hundred  pounds,  Scots,  and  his  wife  forced 
to  give  bond  for  another  hundred  pounds,  having  had  a  child  bap- 
tised by  a  Presbyterian  minister. 

The  court  of  which  Mar,  Livingstone,  and  General  Drummond, 
afterwards  Lord  Strathallan,  were  the  commissioners,  sat  down  at 
Ayr  in  the  beginning  of  October ;  and  the  heritors,  being  assem- 
bled in  various  sections,  were  told  that  they  would  display  their 
loyalty  to  great  advantage  were  they  to  petition  to  have  the  test 
administered  to  them,  when  those  who  agreed  were  dismissed,  and 
those  who  refused  were  sent  to  prison,  and  had  indictments  for 
crimes  which  many  of  them  were  incapable  of  committing.  Some 
young  men  who  lived  with  their  parents  were  charged  with  irre- 
gular marriages,  and  others  who  had  no  children  with  irregular 
baptisms ;  but  none  were  set  at  liberty  even  after  the  absurdities 
of  the  charges  were  evident,  till  they  found  exorbitant  bail  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh  when  called.  Almost  all  the  indulged  min- 
isters were  silenced  by  this  vile  junto,  and  those  who  would  not 
oblige  themselves  to  exercise  no  part  of  their  ministry  were  sent 
to  the  Bass  or  other  prisons ;  while,  to  terrify  some  young  gen- 
tlemen recusants  into  compliance,  a  gibbet  was  erected  at  the 
cross,  and  pointed  out  as  a  most  convincing  argument.  Quintin 
Dick,  when  urged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  declared  '^  he 
was  ready  to  take  it  in  things  civil,  but  as  to  supremacy  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical,  he  was  too  much  the  king^s  friend  to  wish  him 
such  an  usurpation  upon  Christ^s  kingdom,  being  persuaded  that 
the  church  of  Christ  hath  a  government  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
independent  upon  any  monarchy  in  the  world,  and  that  there  are 
several  cases  which  in  no  way  come  under  the  king^s  cognizance.^^ 
For  this  saying,  he  was  fined  in  one  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  ordered  to  be  banished  to  the  plantations. 

The  western  circuit  court,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
with  Lords  Lundin  (afterwards  Earl  of  Melford)  and  Collington, 
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were  the  judges,  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  14th,  when  they  com- 
menced their  proceedings  by  issuing  a  prochimation  for  disarming 
the  counties  of  Clydesdale,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton.  They 
then  imprisoned  SchaW  of  Greenock,  Sir  James  Montgomery  of 
Skelmorly,  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock,  Cunningham  of  Craig- 
ends,  and  Porterfield  of  Doucha],  all  of  whom  they  served  with 
indictments  for  resetting  rebels,  which  having  no  proof  they  re- 
ferred to  their  oath,  declaring  their  confession  of  guilt  should  not 
infer  life  or  limb,  but  with  a  design  to  fine  them  in  sums  neariy 
equivalent  to  their  estates.  Next,  they  declared  the  parishes  of 
the  indulged  ministers  vacant  to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  whom 
they  also  imprisoned  for  some  alleged  breach  of  the  council'^s  in- 
structions. They  likewise  prevailed  with  the  gentiy  and'  free- 
holders to  become  bound  for  the  conformity  of  themselves,  their 
&milies,  and  tenantry,  to  the  whole  of  the  present  ecclesiastical 
constitution ;  and  further,  to  oflfer  voluntarily  to  the  king  three 
months^  cess  more  than  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  additional  troop  of  horse  for  two  years.  They  finished 
their  proceedings  in  this  quarter  by  fining  Mr  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, advocate,  in  five  hundred  merks,  for  not  attending  them, 
though  he  was  burying  his  servant,  who  was  accidentally  drowned 
in  Irvine  water. 

The  heritors  of  Stirlingshire  voluntarily  came  forward  with  a 
bond  similar  to  the  above,  accompanied  by  a  loyal  address,  ex- 
pressing their  abhorrence  of  all  rebellious  principles  and  practices, 
declaring  their  dutiful  and  absolute  submission  to  his  majesty'^s 
authority  and  government,  and  ofiering  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  the  same. 

The  Merse  circuit,  of  which  Lord  Balcarras,  Lord  Yester,  and 
Hay  of  Drumellzier,  were  the  commissioners,  appear  to  have  in- 
terested themselves  to  afibrd  some  relief  or  redress  to  the  suffer- 
-ers.  They  fined  Pringle  of  Rigg,  sheriff-depute,  in  five  hundred 
merks,  for  oppressing  the  people,  besides  ''  modifying  and  dis- 
cerning the  restitution  of  the  parties^  damage,^^  and  fined  one 
Alexander  Martine,  in  Dunse,  <£'1000  sterling,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  place  as  clerk.  The  shire  of  Berwick  being  urged  either 
to  vote  four  months^  cess  or  maintain  a  troop,  agreed  to  give  two, 
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nehich  was  opposed  by  Home  of  Wedderbum  and  some  others, 
when  the  Earl  of  Home  struck  in  '^  and  out-bad  a  month 
more.** 

Unless  some  special  providence  prevent,  continued  persecution 
must  at  last  drive  religion  from  a  land.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  and  partially  by  the  horrible  St  Bar- 
tholomew festival  in  France  ;  and  in  Scotland,  now  it  must  have 
been  driven  to  skulk  in  holes  and  comers,  where  even  some  wor- 
thy men  were  glad  to  meet  a  few  disciples,  but  for  the  fearless 
Christian  intrepidity  of  one  pious  youth !  James  Renwick,  who, 
during  all  these  dark  and  stormy  times,  when  almost  every  other 
minister  had  left  the  service,  continued  to  carry  on  the  warfare, 
and  when  many  of  the  standard-bearers  &inted,  planted  his  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field ;  and  his  ministrations  were  wonder- 
fully owned  of  God.  He  attracted  crowds  and  revived  with  more 
than  primitive  vigour  those  field-meetings  which  the  tyrants  had 
prematurely  imagined  were  crushed  for  ever.  This  added  fuel  to 
their  fury.  Letters  of  intercommuning  were  issued  against  him 
and  his  followers,  and  all  loyal  subjects  were  not  only  forbidden 
to  hold  the  least  intercourse  with  the  wanderers,  but  ordered  to 
hunt  them  out  of  their  most  retired  deserts,  and  to  raise  the  hue 
and  cry  wherever  they  appeared  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many 
of  the  poor  persecuted  pilgrims  were  reduced  to  incredible  dis- 
tress through  hunger  and  cold,  while  secret  informers,  and  hypo- 
critical professors,  were  bribed  to  associate  with  them,  to  discover 
their  hiding-places,  and  give  information  to  the  satellites  of  the 
prelates  and  the  underlings  of  government.  At  the  same  time, 
the  country  was  traversed  incessantly,  night  and  day,  by  a  bloody 
and  merciless  soldiery,  composed  of  the  lowest  ofiscourings  of 
society,  aided  by  the  sleugh-hound,  in  ever  active  pursuit  of  those 
under  hiding — several  of  whom  they  shot,  after  asking  them  merely 
a  few  questions — while  the  sea-ports  were  shut,  and  flight,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  denounced,  denied  them. 

Every  rational  ground  upon  which  a  government  can  ask,  or 
has  a  right  to  ask,  obedience  from  a  subject,  being  thus  wan- 
tonly trampled  under  foot  by  the  apostate  prelatists  of  Scot- 
land, nothing  was  left  to  a  brave  and  a  hardy  race,  placed  beyond 

3r 
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the  pale  of  society,  but  to  resign  themselves  &nd  their  children 
to  hopeless  slavery,  or  to  resist.  Fortunately  for  succeediiig 
generations,  they  chose  the  latter ;  and,  having  done  so,  they  re- 
solved at  a  general  meeting,  held  October  15,  in  order  ^^  to  evite 
their  ineluctable  ruin,  to  warn  intelligencers  and  bloody  Doegs  of 
the  wickedness  of  their  ways,  and  to  threaten  them  in  case  of  per- 
sisting in  malicious  shedding  of  their  blood,  or  instigating  or  as- 
sisting therein,  that  they  would  not  be  so  slack-handed  in  time 
coming  to  revenge  it.''''  They  therefore  caused  Mr  James  Ren- 
wick,  on  the  28th  October,  to  draw  up  a  declaration  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  he  did  in  '*  The  apologetical  declaration  and  admoni- 
tory vindication  of  the  true  Presbyterians  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, especially  anent  intelligencers  and  informers.^  In  it  they 
testify  their  constant  adherence  to  their  covenants,  and  also  to 
their  declarations,  wherein  they  had  disowned  the  authority  of 
Charles  Stuart,  and  declared  war  against  him  and  his  accomplices. 
But  they  utterly  detested  and  abhorred  the  hellish  principle  of 
killing  all  who  differed  in  judgment  from  them,  and  proposed  not 
to  injure  or  offend  any,  but  to  stand  to  the  defence  of  the  glori- 
ous reformation  and  of  their  own  lives ;  yet  they  declared  unto 
all,  that  whosoever  stretched  forth  their  hands  against  them  by 
shedding  their  blood,  either  by  authoritative  commanding,  as  the 
justiciary ;  or  actual  doing,  as  the  military ;  or  searching  out  and 
delivering  them  up  to  their  enemies,  as  the  gentry ;  or  informing 
against  them  wickedly  and  willingly,  as  the  viperous  and  malici* 
ous  bishops  and  curates ;  or  raising  the  hue  and  cry,  as  the  com- 
mon intelligencers — that  they  should  repute  them  enemies  to  God 
and  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation,  and  punish  them  accord- 
ing to  their  power  and  the  degree  of  the  offence. 

This  declaration  was  affixed  to  several  market-crosses,  and  post- 
ed upon  a  great  many  church-doors  in  Nithsdale,  Galloway,  Ayr, 
and  Lanark  shires,  and  produced  considerable  effect  upon  the 
baser  sort  of  informers,  who  were  deterred  for  some  time  from 
pursuing  their  infamous  vocation,  and  a  few  of  the  most  virulent 
curates  in  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  who  withdrew  for  a  time  to 
other  quarters. 

Tlie  state  of  tlie  country,  wliich  had  been  rapidly  declining. 
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wa»  now  wretched  beyond  conception.  What  prosperity  it  had 
begun  to  enjoy  under  the  equitable  and  liberal  dominion  of  Crom- 
well, was  now  blasted  in  the  bud.  The  little  commerce  which  he 
encouraged,  and  the  agricultural  improvements  which  the  English 
army  are  said  to  have  introduced,  were  interrupted  and  destroyed 
by  the  cultivators  being  in  vast  numbers  called  to  attend  the 
autumnal  circuits,  or  forced  to  wander  as  fugitives,  while  the  sol- 
diers rioted  in  the  spoliation  of  their  crops,  the  breakage  of  their 
utensils,  and  the  seizure  of  their  horses.  A  famine  threatened, 
and  the  bishops  had  appointed  a  fast  to  mourn  for  the  sins  of  the 
land ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  rulers  appear  to  have  had  any 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  people. 

The  persecution  continued  with  unabated  or  rather  increasing* 
violence ;  and  the  following  are  a  few  instances  illustrative  of  the 
style  in  which  it  was  conducted  : — William  Hanna,  in  the  parish 
of  Tumergarth,  in  Annandale,  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  year 
1667,  and  fined  one  hundred  pounds  for  hearing  a  Presbyterian 
minister  preach.  After  his  liberation,  the  curate  of  the  parish 
was  exceedingly  troublesome,  citing  him  before  his  session,  and 
threatening  him  with  excommunication.  When  one  of  his  chil- 
dren died,  the  curate  would  not  allow  it  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground,  because  it  had  not  been  "  regularly '^  baptized  ! 
and  when  some  friends  came  to  dig  a  grave  in  William^s  own 
buryingground,  he  came  out  of  the  manse  in  great  fury,  and  cai- 
ried  oif  the  spades  and  shovels,  telling  them  '^  if  they  buried  thf 
child  there  by  night  or  day  he  would  cause  trail  it  out  again/' 
In  1681,  he  had  a  horse  worth  four  pounds  sterling  carried  away 
for  not  paying  thirteen  shillings  Scots  of  cess ;  and  after  a  train 
of  constant  harassings  he  was  at  last  denounced  and  declared  fu- 
gitive. He  then  hoping  to  find  a  little  repose,  went  into  En;::' 
land ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  border,  than  he  was  seized 
and  sent  back  prisoner  to  Scotland,  which  Queensberry  no  sooner 
heard  of  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  laid  in  irons  in  Dumfries  jail. 
till  he  was  sent  to  Edinbuigh  (October  this  year)  to  be  ini^ 
mured  in  a  dark  hole  under  the  Canongate  jail,  where  he  had  nei- 
ther air  nor  light.  Here,  being  taken  ill,  he  begged  only  for  a 
little  free  air  ;  but  the  soldier  who  guarded  him,  told  him   t.^ 
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*'  seek  mercy  from  Heaven,  for  ihey  had  Done  to  give.^     In  this 
duDgeon  he  lay  till  sent  to  Dunotter. 

His  son  William,  a  youth  not  sixteen  yean  of  age,  was  de- 
nounced for  not  keeping  the  church — How  many  youths  in  Soot- 
land  would  be  denounced  if  that  were  now  a  crime  ? — and  forced 
to  flee  to  England  a  year  after  his  father,  where  he  abode  some 
time.  Venturing  to  return  home  in  September  1682,  he  fell  sick 
of  an  ague,  and,  while  labouring  under  this  disorder,  was  captured 
by  some  of  the  straggling  soldiery,  and  forced  to  accompany  them 
on  foot  for  several  days,  in  their  ranging  through  the  neighboor- 
hood.  At  one  time,  coming  to  a  martyr^s  grave,  who  had  been 
shot  in  the  fields,  they  placed  him  upon  it,  and  covering  his  face, 
threatened  him  if  he  would  not  promise  regularity  and  ecclesiaa- 
tical  obedience,  they  would  shoot  him.  The  intrepid  youth  told 
them,  *^  Ood  had  sent  him  to  the  world  and  appointed  his  time 
to  go  out  of  it ;  but  he  was  determined  to  swear  nothing  he 
thought  sinful.^  Instead  of  respecting  this  courage  in  one.ao 
young,  they  sent  the  boy  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  fir«t  tor- 
tured with  the  thumbkins,  then  laid  him  in  irons  so  strait  that  his 
flesh  swelled  out  above  them,  after  having  been  robbed  of  all  the 
money  sent  him  by  his  friends.  This  year  he  was  banished  to 
Barbadoes,  and  sold  for  a  slave. 

Age  or  sex  was  no  protection.  A  respectable  woman,  seventy- 
three  years  old,  who  dwelt  in  Carsphaim,  had  a  son  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  one  of  these  courts,  1680,  for  hearing  Mr  Cameron 
preach.  Not,  however,  making  his  appearance,  he  was  interoom- 
muned — ^his  mother^s  house  was  searched  for  him,  when  not  find- 
ing him,  the  soldiers  spulzied  the  furniture.  This  year  the  mili- 
tary ruffians  came  again,  and  again  missing  the  son,  and  finding 
nothing  worth  plundering,  carried  the  mother  to  Dumfries.  Here 
she  was  offered  the  test,  and  was  about  to  comply,  when  the 
monsters  in  human  shape,  seeing  her  likely  to  yield,  added  a 
clause  to  the  oath,  that  she  would  never  speak  to  or  harbour  her 
son.  This  her  maternal  feelings  refused ;  and  for  this  was  pub- 
licly scourged  through  Dumfries  on  the  next  market  day.  Nor 
was  she  even  after  her  punishment  liberated  till  she  paid  two 
hundred  merks. 
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Enraged  at  the  Apologetical  Declaration,  the  council  were  still 
more  infuriated  by  what  seemed  a  practical  following  up  of  its 
principles,  in  the  putting  to  death  of  two  soldiers,  Thomas  Ken- 
nowaj  [vide  p.  420]  and  Duncan  Stuart.  Kennoway  was  return- 
ing from  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  been  for  instructions  with 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  he  was  required,  it  was 
said,  upon  his  own  information,  to  apprehend.  Meeting  Stuart 
at  Livingstone,  they  both  went  into  a  public-house,  when  Kenno- 
way  produced  his  commission,  and  boasted  over  his  cups  that  he 
hoped  in  a  short  time  he  would  be  as  good  a  laird  as  many  in  that 
country,  only  he  regretted  he  was  turning  old,  and  would  not  have 
long  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune.  They  thence  adjourned  to  Swine* 
Abbey,  where  they  were  both  murdered,  but  by  whom  was  never 
discovered.  The  authors  of  the  declaration  were,  however,  imme- 
diately suspected ;  and  the  council  resolving  upon  an  indiscrimi- 
nate revenge,  consulted  the  session  as  to  whether  avowing  or  re- 
fusing to  disavow  the  declaration  constituted  treason  ?  That 
prostituted  court  replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  forms  of 
law  were  too  dilatory  for  the  sanguinary  council.  On  the  same 
day  they  voted  ''  that  any  person  who  owns  or  who  will  not  dis- 
own the  late  treasonable  declaration  upon  oath,  whether  they  have 
arms  or  not,  shall  immediately  be  put  to  death  ;'*''  and  on  the  day 
following,  gave  a  commission  with  justiciary  powers  to  Lords  Liv- 
ingstone, Ross,  Torphichen,  and  a  number  of  other  officers  of  the 
army,  five  to  be  a  quorum,  with  instructions  to  assemble  the  in- 
habitants of  Livingstone  and  the  five  adjacent  parishes,  and  to 
murder  upon  the  spot,  after  a  mock  trial,  all  who  would  not  dis- 
own the  late  traitorous  declaration  or  assassination  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  if  any  be  absent,  their  houses  to  be  burned  and  their  goods 
seized ;  and  as  to  the  fiimilies  of  those  who  were  condemned  or 
executed,  every  person  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  were  to  be 
made  prisoners  in  order  to  transportation.  They  also  approved 
of  an  oath  (known  by  the  name  of  the  abjuration-oath)  to  be 
offisred  to  all  persons  whom  they  or  their  commissioners  should 
think  fit,  renouncing  the  pretended  declaration  of  war  and  disown- 
ing the  villanous  authors  thereof. 

The  extortions  were  tremendous.     In  the  month  of  December, 
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six  gentlemen  of  Renfrew  were  fined  in  nearly  tweifty  tliousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  although  some  abatement  was  made,  yet  had 
Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock  to  pay  five  thousand ;  the  Cunning- 
hams of  Crajgends,  elder  and  younger,  four  thousand ;  Porter- 
field  of  Fulwood,  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred ;  and  Mr  James 
Pollock  of  Balgray,  five  hundred  pounds  sterling;  besides  vari- 
ous other  gentlemen  in  the  same  districts,  who  were  robbed  of 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  -by  the  eouneil  and 
the  sheriffs.  The  pretexts  under  which  such  impositions  were 
levied  were,  the  dreadful  negative  treason  of  not  attending  ordin- 
ances in  their  own  parish  churches,  and  the  more  positive  delin- 
quencies of  hearing  Presbyterian  ministers  preach  the  gospel,  or 
holding  converse  with  the  proscribed — ^men  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy. 

The  real  cause  will  be  found  in  the  grants  which  the  debased 
and  thievish  councillors  received  of  the  spoils.*  To  aceomplish 
their  laudable  designs,  they  despatched  Lieut.-General  Drammond 
to  the  south  and  west,  to  pursue  and  bring  the  rebels  and  tlieir 
abettors  to  trial,  and  pass  sentence  upon  them  as  he  should  see 
cause;  and  likewise  ordered  him  to  plant  garrisons  where  he 
should  think  it  expedient,  especially  in  Lanarkshire ;  and  besides 
gave  commission  to  William  Hamilton,  laird  of  Orbiston,  to  levy 
two  hundred  Highlandmen  of  the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  not  only 
"  to  apprehend  the  denounced  rebels  and  fugitives  in  that  quarter, 
and  in  case  of  their  refusing,  to  be  taken,  to  kill,  wound,  and  de- 
stroy them,''  but  "  to  employ  spies  and  intelligencers  to  go  in 
company  with  the  said  rebels  and  fugitives,  as  if  they  were  of 
their  party,  the  better  to  discover  where  they  haunt  and  are  reset.*^ 

But  the  chief  instigators  were  the  curates,  and  among  them 
Peter  Pierson,  at  Carsphairn,  particularly  distinguished  himself. 

;  '  ■  ■  .      .    ■■  ■  —   ■  ■—   ■■ 

*  Sir  George  Mackenzie  got  £1500  of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Hanlen*i  fine;  the 
Dalcc  of  Gordon  and  the  Marquis  of  Atholl  shared  the  fine  of  Harden,  junior — three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  between  them  !  Some  degree  of  honour,  aa  the  times 
went,  might  perLapa  then  attach  to  the  open  driving  of  their  neighboars*  catUe,  not  in- 
frequent on  the  Highland  borders,  as  it  was  accompanied  with  danger  and  required  at 
least  brute-courage ;  but  these  legal  thefts,  like  the  pilfering,  of  the  pKk-pocket  or  the 
petty-fogging  lawyer — his  twin-brother  in  our  day — excite  unminglcd  dii^usl,  bocausr 
the  thieves  know  thov  can  do  it  safelv. 
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When  Orierson  of  Lag  held  a  court  at  Carsphairn  church  the 
preceding  autumn,  he  sat  with  him,  described  the  characters  of 
the  parishioners  who  were  summoned,  and  appeared  and  gave  in- 
formation respecting  the  absentees.  Soldiers  were  in  consequence 
sent  after  them,  who  spoiled  their  houses  and  haled  many  old  and 
infirm  people,  and  women  with  child,  and  the  sick,  before  the 
commissioner,  who  handled  them  but  roughly.  The  whole  parish 
was  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Pierson  being  a  surly  ill- 
natured  man,  and  very  "  blustering''  withal,  boasting  in  public 
companies  that  he  feared  no  whigs — ^he  only  feared  rats  and 
mice — he  came  to  be  very  generally  disliked  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, and  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  wanderers  who  were 
under  hiding  in  that  quarter.  A  few  of  them,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  force  him  to  sign  a  written  declaration,  that  he  would 
give  up  his  trade  of  informer,  and  proceeded  to  the  manse  early 
in  December,  when  they  understood  he  was  alone ;  for  he  did  not 
even  keep  a  servant.  Two  of  their  number  being  sent  before, 
got  entrance  and  delivered  their  commission,  which  put  Pierson 
into  the  utmost  rage,  and  drawing  a  broadsword  and  cocking  a 
pistol,  he  got  between  them  and  the  door.  Upon  this  they  call- 
ed out,  when  other  two,  James  Macmichael,  gamekeeper  to  the 
Laird  of  Maxwellton,  and  Rodger  Padzen  came  and  knocked  at 
the  door.  Pierson  opened  it,  and  was  proceeding  to  attack  them, 
when  Macmichael  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  rest  at  a 
distance,  on  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up  and  cried — "  Take  no  lives;" 
but  it  was  too  late.  This  deed  was  instantly  and  strongly  dis- 
avowed by  the  wanderers,  who  would  never  allow  any  of  the  party 
to  join  with  their  societies ;  but  one  of  the  assassins  was  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  a  government  spy,  and  Padzen  ere  long 
enlisted  in  Strachan's  troop  of  dragoons,  which  gave  credibility 
to  the  report,  that  the  whole  had  been  a  government  plot,  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  persecuted  wanderers,  and  justify  the  savage,  un- 
constitutional measures  the  managers  were  pursuing. 

Several  instances  of  severity,  which  occurred  during  this  month, 
evince  the  natural  tendency  of  persecution  to  harden  the  hearts 
and  destroy  every  good  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  the  persecutors. 
A  poor  man,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Dumfries  jail,  for  not 
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hcuiDg  tbe  corate,  b&Ting  broken  the  prison  and  fled  to  England^ 
his  wife  with  seven  small  children  begged  their  way  after  him  ; 
bat  finding  no  shelter  there,  she  was  forced  to  return.  When 
journeying  back,  die  had  stopped  to  rest  at  a  small  ale-houae. 
While  sitting  peaceably  there,  Johnston  of  Wester-raw,  with  some 
other  persecutors  happening  to  come  in,  required  her  to  take  tbe 
test,  which  she  refusing,  they  haled  her  to  Dumfries  prison  ;  aad 
though  she  earnestly  begged  they  would  allow  her  to  take  her 
sucking-child — an  iufimt  of  three  months  old — along  with  her, 
they  would  not  consent,  but  threatened  unless  she  complied  next 
day  they  would  drown  her.  Still  she  held  fiist  her  integrity,  and 
lay  for  five  weeks  in  jail,  till  she  was  sent  to  Edinbuigh,  whither 
her  poor  children,  who,  forbid  to  enter  Dumfries,  had  been  sup- 
ported by  charity,  followed  her,  and  where  she  somehow  or  other 
got  released.* 

John  Linning,  a  dyer  in  Glasgow,  a  blind  man,  chargeable  with 
nothing  but  non-conformity,  was  confined  fourteen  weeks.  When 
a  young  daughter  of  his  was  taken  sick,  she  cried  out  passionately 
for  her  fiither ;  yet  would  not  the  magistrates  either  sufier  him  to 
visit  her  on  her  deathbed  or  attend  her  funeral. 

Claverhouse  acted  up  to  his  instructions,  and  merited  well  of 
his  employers.  When  ranging  through  Galloway  (December  18) 
he  came  uneipectedly  upon  some  of  the  wanderers,  who  were  un- 
der hiding  at  Auchincloy,  near  the  Water  of  Dee,  and  surprised 
six  of  them  together ;  four  he  murdered  apon  the  spot,  and  two 
he  carried  with  him  to  Kirkcudbright,  where,  calling  an  assise,  he 
went  through  the  farce  of  a  trial,  and  immediately  ordered  thera 
to  be  executed  !  Nor  would  he  permit  them  to  write  a  few  lines 
to  their  relatives  to  inform  them  of  their  fate.  Other  two  escaped, 
and  were  pursued  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  who  being  informed  of 
a  house  at  which  they  had  called  in  passing,  but  never  sat  down. 


*  The  poor  children  who  were  aUe  to  walk  cune  afterwards  to  Domfiies,  wad  the 
eldest  applied  to  the  bailies  that  thej  might  odIj  have  liberty  to  we  and  qieak  to  tibcir 
mother.  This  request  was  refused,  end  thej  were  turned  out  of  the  town.  When 
going  post  tlie  prison,  one  of  them  law  her  looking  oat  at  a  window,  bat  was  not  snf- 
ferod  to  speak  to  hw.  When  forced  awaj  from  the  ipot,  die  child  hlesaed  the  T^nl 
that  he  had  once  more  seen  his  mother. — Wodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
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entered  the  cottage,  and  missing  their  prey,  took  all  its  inmates 
prisoners  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground. 

James  Graham,  a  tailor  in  Corsmichael,  was  not  so  fortunate. 
Returning  home  from  his  work  to  his  mother^s  house,  he  too  was 
overtaken,  when  walking  peaceably  along  the  highway,  by  Claver- 
house  and  his  squad.  They  knew  him  not,  and  had  nothing  to 
lay  to  his  chaige ;  but  searching  him,  and  finding  a  Bible  in  his 
pocket,  that  was  crime  enough.  They  took  it  and  his  tools  from 
him,  and  carried  him  as  a  disloyal  rebel  to  Kirkcudbright ;  thence 
he  was  sent  to  Dumfries,  where  he  lay  some  time  in  irons,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where,  being  questioned  upon 
the  declaration  of  the  societies,  and  refusing  to  answer,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  the  treason  he  had  not  confessed — and  of  which 
there  was  no  proof — condemned  and  hung ! 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  Lady  Cavers,  who  had 
been  in  prison,  first  in  Edinburgh  tolbooth  and  then  in  Stirling 
Castle,  upwards  of  two  years,  for  keeping  conventicles  and  being 
present  at  them,  was  released  through  the  intervention  of  her  son. 
Sir  William  Douglas,  upon  his  return  firom  his  travels,  who  be* 
came  bound  for  her  living  regularly  in  future  or  leaving  the  king- 
dom within  three  months.  Yet  was  she  not  let  go  till  she  paid 
an  enormous  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling — a  sum,  says 
Wodrow,  'exceeding  three  years^  rent  of  her  estate — ^though  the 
said  rents  had  been  sequestered,  and  her  tenants  plundered,  during 
the  time  of  her  imprisonment. 

About  the  same  time,  Dame*  Margaret  Weems,  Lady  Colville, 
was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  tolbooth,  for  her  ecclesiastical  irre- 
gularities, especially  for  breeding  up  her  son,  Lord  Colville,  in 
fimaticism,  and  putting  him  out  of  the  way  when  the  council  was 
going  to  commit  his  education  to  others. 

In  the  parish  of  Nithsdale,  James  Crosbie,  for  refusing  the 
test,  had  his  ears  cropt  and  was  banished  as  a  slave  to  Jamaica. 
In  the  parish  of  Auchinleck,  William  Johnstone  being  summoned 
to  the  court,  and  not  appearing,  a  party  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  his 
house,  which  they  plundered ;  and,  as  he  and  his  wife  had  fled, 
they  carried  away  with  them  a  maid-servant  who  had  charge  of 
the  children,  leaving  two  or  three  destitute  infants  to  shift  for 

3s 
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themselves;  and  because  she  refused  to  take  the  abjuration, 
which  she  told  them  she  did  not  understand,  they  put  buming 
matches  between  her  fingers,  and  roasted  the  flesh  to  the  bone. 
Her  patience  and  composure  under  such  torment  so  astonished 
the  savages,  that,  after  the  infliction,  they  allowed  her  to  return 
home.  John  Hallome,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  seised  while  travel- 
ling on  the  road  by  Lieutenant  Livingstone,  and  refusing  the 
oath,  was  carried  to  Kirkcudbright,  where  a  jury  of  soldiers  being 
called,  and  he  of  course  found  guilty,  he  was  instantly  ahot. 

The  year  closed  with  the  appointment  of  ten  special  commit 
saoners,  to  whom  two  were  added  in  January  next  year,  to  hold 
justiciary  courts  in  twelve  shires.  Their  instructions  were,  to 
hang  immediately  in  the  place  all  males  who  owned  or  did  not  dis- 
own the  '^  horrid  principles'^  of  the  declaration,  and  to  drown  sudi 
women  as  had  been  active  in  disseminating  them  ;  and  the  same 
day  a  proclamation  was  issued,  requiring  all  heritors,  and  in  th^r 
absence,  their  fiictors  and  chamberlains,  to  convocate  all  the  inha- 
bitants on  their  lands,  and  to  bring  them  before  any  of  the  privy 
councillors  or  commissioners  appointed  by  the  council,  and  cause 
them  swear  the  abjuration-oath,  and  receive  a  testificate  to  serve 
as  a  free  pass,  without  which  any  person  who  should  adventure  to 
travel  should  be  holden  and  used  as  a  communer  with  the  said 
execrable  rebels ;  and  all  housekeepers,  as  well  as  hostler-houses, 
inn-keepers,  or  other  houses  of  common  resort,  were  forbid  to  en- 
tertain any  person  who  could  n6t  produce  such  a  testificate,  under 
the  same  penalty ;  which  testificate  the  holders,  if  required,  were 
obliged  to  swear  was  no  forged  or  false  document — so  suspicious 
ever  are  rogues  of  deceit ! — and  finally,  whoever  should  discover 
any  of  the  said  traitors  and  assassins,  who  had  been  in  any  way 
accessary  to  the  said  traitorous  and  damnable  paper,  or  the  pub- 
lishing or  spreading  of  the  same,  were  to  receive  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  merks,  Scots,  for  each  of  them  who  should  be  found 
guilty. 

[1685.]  This  year  was  ushered  in  by  increasing  severitiea,  and 
whoever  would  not  disclaim  the  society'^s  declamtion,  and  take  the 
abjuration-oath,  were  subjected  to  be  shot  by  any  trooper  who 
chose  to  interrogate  them,  or  to  be  sent  by  the  justiciary  mis- 
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creants  to  slavery,  exile,  imprisonment,  or  death,  after  being  rob- 
bed of  all  they  possessed.  Nor  did  the  decrepitude  of  age,  the 
the  tenderness  of  sex,  or  even  boyhood,  afibrd  any  plea  for  miti- 
gation.  Captain  Douglas,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry'^s  brother, 
stationed  in  the  parish  of  Twineholme,  oppressed  it  terribly  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  having  prevailed  with  a  poor  tenant, 
after  many  severities,  to  swear  the  oath,  they  insisted  upon  his 
discovering  the  reti^eats  of  the  wanderers.  While  dragging  him 
along  with  them  for  this  purpose,  they  met  another  poor  man  up- 
on the  road,  who  would  neither  answer  their  questions  nor  swear. 
Him  they  immediately  murdered ;  and  when  their  prisoner  en- 
treated the  captain  to  give  him  a  little  more  time,  and  not  be  so 
hasty,  they  beat  and  bruised  the  intercessor  so  cruelly,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  died  the  victim  of  bis  humanity.* 

On  the  18th,  four  of  the  persecuted  were  surprised  at  prayer, 
in  a  sequestered  spot  in  the  parish  of  Monigaff,  in  Oalloway,  by 
Colonel  Douglas,  with  a  pajrty  of  horse ;  and  as  their  serious  oc*- 
cupation  was  sufficient  evidence  of  their  '^  atrocious  rebellion,^^ 
they  were,  without  any  process,  murdered  on  the  spot.  On  the 
26th,  three  remarkable  characters  were  forfeited — Sir  Patrick 
Home  of  Polwart,  Oeoige  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  and  Andrew 
Fletdber  of  Saltoun.  They  all  escaped  to  the  Continrat,  and  were 
reserved  by  Providence  for  better  days.  On  the  30th,  Dalziel  of 
Kirkmichael  and  Lieutenant  Stxaiton,  with  fifty  soldiers,  surprised 
a  few  of  those  under  hiding  asleep  in  the  fields  at  Mortoun,  in 
Nithsdale ;  but  they  all  fled  and  escaped,  except  David  Macmi- 
chael,  who  fiom  bodily  indisposition,  and  being  wounded,  could 


*  How  low  the  dergy  eoiild  doBcend  in  their  malice,  may  be  judged  from  the  caae  of 
a  cripple  but  pious  bqjgar,  John  Wataon,  in  the  pariah  of  Catiuart  Mr  Robert  Fen- 
nie»  curate  of  the  pariah,  ennged  at  the  poor  man,  becanao  he  would  not  oome  to  hear 
him,  gaTO  information  againat  him  as  a  disloyal  and  dangerous  person,  and  procured  a 
party  of  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  sdze  him.  John  could  neither  get  from  them  nor  go 
with  them ;  nor  would  ho  swea/  the  abjuration-oath.  The  soldiers,  ashamed  of  their 
emmd,  wore  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when  some  of  his  ncighboun  offoied  to  send  him  to 
Hawk-head,  Lord  Rosses  residence,  in  a  sledge ;  and  they  wore  proceeding  accordingly, 
when  his  lordship  bearing  of  the  cavalcade,  and  being  informed  of  the  circumstances, 
sent  his  sorvant  with  an  aim*,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  the  cripple  home  again. — 
Woorow,  vol.  ii.  p.  4A7. 
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not  follow.  Him  they  took  to  Durisdeer,  and  toU  him  if  he 
would  not  own  the  supremacy  in  church  and  state,  and  take  the 
oath  that  would  be  tendered,  the  law  declared  him  guilty  of  death. 
'*  That,'"  said  David,  "  is  what  of  all  things  I  cannot  do ;  but 
very  cheerfully  I  submit  to  the  Lord^s  disposal  as  to  my  life.*" 
The  commander  said,  ^^  Do  not  you  know  your  life  is  in  my 
hands.^ — "  No !"  replied  he,  "  I  know  my  life  is  in  the  Lord^s 
hand ;  and  if  he  see  good,  he  can  make  you  the  instrument  to 
take  it  away.**^  Being  ordered  to  prepare  for  death  next  day,  he 
answered,  ^^  If  my  life  must  go  for  his  cause,  I  am  willing ;  my 
Ood  will  prepare  me !  ^  He  next  day  suffered  at  Dalveen  with  a 
composure  and  courage  that  melted  even  the  rude  soldiers  who 
shot  him. 

An  instance  of  the  ferocious  thirst  after  blood  which  uiged  on 
the  persecutors,  occurred  February  1st  John  Park  and  James 
Aldie,  two  young  men,  in  Eastwood,  were  brought  before  the 
commissioners  for  Renfrewshire,  Lord  Ross  and  Hamflton  of 
Orbiston ;  and  when  they  were  persuaded  to  consent  taking  the 
abjuration,  ^'  that  shall  not  save  you,^  said  Orbiston ;  ^  miless 
you  take  the  test,  you  shall  hang.^ — **'  Then,^  replied  the  intrepid 
conscientious  youths,  ^^  if  the  abjuration  will  not  save  us,  we  will 
take  no  oath  at  all.^  They  were  condemned,  and  immediately 
led  to  execution.  While  they  were  yet  hanging,  Robert  King, 
miller  at  Pollockshaws,  in  the  same  parish,  was  brought  into  court, 
and  had  the  test  offered  to  him,  which  he  refused.  He  was  then 
led  to  the  window,  bid  look  upon  the  two  suspended  before  it, 
and  told  if  he  did  not  comply,  he  should  immediately  be  tied  up 
along  with  them.  Still  resisting,  he  was  shut  up  in  a  dark  comer 
and  assured  that  he  had  only  an  hour  to  live.  They  would,  how- 
ever, out  of  cliarity,  give  him  three  warnings  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
but  if  he  sat  the  third,  there  was  no  mercy.  He  heard  the  two 
blasts,  when  his  courage  failing,  he  took  the  test.  His  wife  was 
a  '^  composed  woman,  of  uncommon  sound  sense.^  One  day, 
as  some  of  the  plunderers  were  driving  away  her  cattle,  having 
rifled  the  house  besides,  she  came  to  the  door,  and  was  looking 
afler  them,  when  a  soldier,  rather  more  merciful  than  his  comrades, 
turned  and  said,  "  Poor  woman,  I  pity  thee."     Janet  ans^red 
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with  great  gravity,  yet  cheerfalness,  '^  Poor  !  I  am  not  poor ; 
you  cannot  make  me  poor!  Ood  is  my  portion;  you  cannot 
make  me  poor!  ^^ 

On  the  3d  of  February,  the  privy  council  passed  an  act  for 
classifying  prisoners ;  but  the  king  dying,  these  measures  under- 
went considerable  alteration.  Charles,  it  is  said,  having  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  rash  violence  of  the  Duke  of  York^s  pro- 
ceedings, meditated  the  recall  of  his  fiivouiite  bastard  Monmouth, 
the  ezQe  of  his  brother,  and  the  adoption  of  more  moderate  mea- 
sures. If  he  entertained  any  such  designs,  they  were  never  to  be 
accomplished.  An  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  poison,  as  was  sus- 
pected at  the  time,  finished  all  his  earthly  projects ;  and,  after  a 
few  days^  illness,  he  died  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  But 
oh !  how  diflSerent  his  deathbed  irom  the  scaffold  scenes  we  have 
been  recording.  He  could  only  mutter  he  hoped  he  would  dimb 
to  heaven  after  all !  and  eagerly  grasped  at  the  delusive  phantoms 
of  Romish  superstition.  When  Huddleston,  a  papist  priest,  who 
liad  saved  his  life  at  Worcester,  was  introduced  to  save  his  soul, 
he  sighed  out  expressively,  '^  He  is  welcome  !  ^^  received  the  last 
sacraments  of  that  church,  and  expired  in  her  communion. 


BOOK   XXI. 


A.  D.  1S85. 

» 

Accession  of  Junes  yil^^^Proceedings  of  the  privy  counciU^Field  mxaAen,mJictib- 
em  commiasion.M»Indemnit}r«^Oatrage8  in  the  Bouth«.«.Two  women  drownedw. 
John  Brown,  the  Christian  canier.«.«»ParUunenL.«»Aig7le*s  ezpeditioii«.«J3ii»- 
pected  penons  sent  to  I>anotter«.^Aig7le  def6ated«M.taken«.«i«zeGvted«M.ColoiMi 
RimiboldM»Nisbot  of  Hsidhill  sad  other  sufliRtn. 

An  expiesB  which  left  London  on  the  2d  of  Februaiy,  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  6th,  bringing  intelligence  of  the  king  haring 
been  struck  with  an  apoplectic  fit.  On  the  10th,  early  in  the 
mortiing,  the  privy  council  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and  at 
ten  o'*clock,  the  authorities  proceeded  in  their  robes  to  the  croas, 
where  the  Chancellor,  '^  who,^'  says  Fountainhall,  ^^  carried  his 
own  purse,  and  weeping,^  proclaimed  James  Duke  ef  Albany,  the 
only  undoubted  and  lawful  king  of  this  realm,  under  the  name  of 
James  VII.  But  he  had  not  taken,  and  never  did  take,  the 
Scottish  coronation  oath  : — so  scrupulous  was  he  with  regard  to 
his  own  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  The  prodamation, 
however,  which  was  sent  down  iiom  London,  paid  less  respect  to 
the  consciences  of  his  subjects,  who  were  bound  by  every  sacred 
and  constitutional  tie  to  resist  popery  and  popish  nilers.  After 
declaring  that  his  majesty,  their  only  righteous  sovereign  over  all 
persons  and  in  all  causes,  held  his  imperial  crown  from  God  alone, 
thus  concluded — "  And  we — (the  lords  of  his  majesty^s  jwivy 
council,  with  the  concurrence  of  several  others,  lords  spiritual  and 
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temporal,  barons  and  burgesses  of  this  realm) — ^herebj  g^ve  our 
oaths,  with  uplifled  hands,  that  we  shall  bear  true  and  fiiithfal  alle- 
giance unto  our  said  sacred  Sovereign,  James  VII^  King  of 
Chreat  ftitain,  Fnmce,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  ! !  &c. 
and  to  his  lawful  heirs  and  successors ;  and  shall  perform  all  du- 
ties, service,  and  obedience  to  him,  as  becomes  his  &ithfo],  loyal, 
and  dutiful  subjects.  So  help  us  OOD.^^  Then  followed  another, 
announcing  that  his  majesty  continued  all  the  servants  of  the 
orown  in  their  offices  till  he  had  leisure  to  send  down  new  com- 
missioners. 

Next  day  the  Court  of  Session  met,  when  the  lords  not  only 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  swore  the  test  again  themselves, 
but  administered  them  likewise  to  all  the  advocates,  clerks,  and 
writers.  The  king^s  speech  to  his  cabinet — in  which  he  promised 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  brother  in  his  great  clemency  and 
tenderness  to  his  people,  to  preserve  the  government  in  church 
and  state,  as  by  law  established ;  and  as  he  would  never  depart 
firom  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  so  he  would 
never  invade  any  man^s  property — ^was  extensively  circulated ;  and 
the  people  were  desired  to  believe  that  the  royal  papist  would  pro- 
mote the  Protestant  religion,  or  at  least  preserve  it. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  his  majesty'^s  professions,  the  coun- 
cil appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  prison- 
en  in  the  Canongate  jail ;  and,  upon  their  report,  sent  two  to  the 
justiciary,  and  fourteen  to  the  plantations,  because  they  would  not 
violate  their  consciences ;  and  for  the  same  obstinacy,  the  Dum- 
barton commission  court  fined  John  Napier  of  Kilmahew  in 
J?2000  sterling ;  John  Zuil  of  Darleith,  ^1000 ;  John  Camp- 
bell of  Carrick,  ^1500,  for  himself  and  lady;  and  Isabel  Bu- 
chanan, ^100 ;  and  ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  paid 
their  fines,  or  gave  satisfaction  to  Queensberry,  the  lord-treasurer. 
At  the  same  time,  the  work  of  blood  went  on  in  the  fields. 
Captain  Bruce  surprised  (February  19th)  six  of  the  wanderers  on 
Lochenket-muir,  in  Oalloway,  and  ordered  four  of  them  to  be 
shot  without  further  inquiry.     The  other  two  he  carried  to  Sir 
Robert  Grierson  of  Lag,  at  Irongray,  who,  upon  their  refusing 
the  abjuration,  instantly  hanged  them  upon  an  oak-tree.     One  of 
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them,  a  married  man,  before  his  ezecatioD^^was  asked  if  he  had 
any  word  to  send  to  hia  wife,  answered,  ^^  I  leave  her  and  my  two 
babes  on  the  Lord  and  on  his  promise ; — a  bthv  to  the  fiiAlier- 
]ess,  and  |m  husband  to  the  widow  is  the  Lord,  in  his  holy  habi- 
tation.'^" Two  days  after,  five  were  murdered  at  Kirkoonnel ;  and 
early  next  month,  other  three,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick,  weie 
despatched  in  the  same  summary  manner,  by  the  same  miseiaUe 
slave  of  the  prelates. 

But  the  day  did  not  suffice.    Like  the  wild  beasts,  these  moti- 
sters  prowled  about  at  night,  seeking  for  their  prey.    On  the  88lb, 
about  eleven  o^clock»  p.m..  Lieutenant  Douglas  surrounded  the 
house  of  Dalwin,  and  apprehended  David  Martin.    When  going 
away,  they  perceived  a  youth,  Edward  Kyan,  concealing  himaelf 
between  the  end  of  one  house  and  the  sidewall  of  another.     He 
was  immediately  dragged  forth ;  and»  without  being  adced  any 
other  question  than  where  he  lived,  the  lieutenant  shot  him  through 
the  head,  first  with  one  pistol  and  then  with  another;  and  the 
soldiers  pretending  to  observe  some  motion,  shot  him  a  third  time. 
Martin  underwent  a  more  aggravated  deatL     When  the  aoldieiB 
stripped  him  of  his  coat,  they  made  him  kneel  beside  the  maiq|led 
body  of  his  friend.    Six  were  ordered  to  present  their  pieoea, 
when  another  of  the  party  stept  between  them  and  their  intended 
victim,  and  begged  the  lieutenant  to  spare  him  till  neslday, 
alleging  they  might  get  some  discoveries,  to  which  Douglas  eon* 
senting,  his  life  was  spared ;  but  tenor  had  deprived  the  poor 
youth  of  his  reason,  who  at  the  same  time  being  struck  with  palsy, 
was  carried  to  bed,  where  he  lingered  four  years,  and  died.    Sev- 
eral women  compassionating  the  suflTerer,  were  cruelly  beat  and 
wounded,  for  displajring  the  natuntl  sympathy  of  their  sex.   After 
diis  exploit,  Douglas  caught  one  Edward  Mackeen,  and  becanse 
he  had  a  flint-stone,  perhaps  for  striking  fire  in  his  hiding-place, 
shot  him  without  odier  evidence  of  guilt. 

Sir  Robert  Orierson  of  Lag,  while  ranging  the  country,  having 
surprised  Mr  Bell  of  Whiteside,  step-son  to  Viscount  Kenmnir, 
widi  whom  he  himself  was  well  acquainted,  and  other  four  in 
company,  in  the  parish  of  Tongland,  Galloway,  they  surren- 
dered without  resistance,  upon  assurance  of  having  their  lives 
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upared ;  but  the  wretch  murdered  them  instantly,  without  even 
allowing  them  time  to  pray ;  and  when  Mr  Bell  earnestly  begged 
only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  for  death,  he  refused  it 
with  an  oath,  asking  contemptuously,  ''  What  the  devil !  have 
you  not  had  time  enough  to  prepare  since  Bothwell  ?  ^ 

While  the  south'sufFered  severely,  the  north  was  not  exempted. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Eails  of  Errol  and  Kintore,  and  Sir 
Oeoige  Monro  of  Culrain,  who  had  been  sent  thither  commis- 
sioners, gave  in  their  report  to  the  council,  and  have  thus  them- 
selves recorded  the  oppressions  for  which  they  received  the  thanks 
of  their  worthy  employers.  On  their  arrival  in  MorayBhire,  their 
first  act  was  to  cause  a  gallows  be  erected  at  Elgin,  where  the 
court  sat,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants. 
Then  they  issued  orders  to  the  sheriff  for  summoning  all  disor- 
derly persons  within  the  shires  of  Banff,  Ross,  and  Sutheriand, 
to  appear  before  them  on  a  certain  day,  and  forbade  any  person 
to  leave  the  district  without  their  license,  and  all  who  entered  it 
from  the  south  to  produce  their  papers  for  examination.  At  the 
same  time,  they  graciously  ^^  allowed^  the  heritors  and  the  buighs 
to  meet  and  make  address  of  what  they  would  offer  for  the  security 
and  the  peace  of  the  government ;  and  they  *^  unanimously  and 
voluntarily  !^  made  offer  of  three  months^  supply,  signed  a  bond 
for  securing  the  peace,  and  did  also  swear  the  test  and  oath  of 
allegiance,  except  a  few  heritors,  to  whom  the  lords  thought  fit 
not  to  tender  the  same  at  that  time,  but  who  appeared  willing  to 
take  it,  and  some  loyal  persons  absent  on  excuses — evidently 
papists,  as  these  alone  among  the  recusants  found  any  fiivour.* 


*  Thii  appMn  prettj  plun  from  tbt  nMimer  in  vhich  Presbyteriuii  were  treated 
iknd  the  wy  their  fines  were  disposed  o€  The  Laird  of  Grant  was  fined  in  £42,000, 
SeAto ;  the  Laird  of  Brodj,  £24,000 ;  Lsiid  of  Lethin,  £40,000 ;  Francis  Brodj  of 
Miltonn,  £10,000;  Fimcis  Brodjr  of  WindjhiUs,  £S883  :  6  :  8. ;  Jamfli  Biody  of 
Kialee,  £338  :  6  :  8.  These  were  the  sums  as  reported  to  the  cooneil.  In  a  particu- 
lar namtiTe  sent  Wodrow  by  '*  a  worthy  gentleman  in  Murray,  upon  whom  the  reader 
may  depend  for  the  truth  of  it,**  the  sums  are  rated  higher ;  and  it  is  mentioned  be- 
sides, that  the  Laird  «f  Brody— this  Brody*s  grandfather,  which  fiunily  seems,  either 
from  their  wealth  or  worth,  or  both,  to  hare  been  peculiarly  mnlcted—was  fined  forty- 
five  thousand  merks,  merely  for  having  a  conventide  in  his  house.  Of  this  plunder, 
£22,000  were  paid  to  one  Colonel  Maxwell,  a  papist ;  £40,000,  Lethin^s  fine,  were 

3t 
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They  did  very  strictly  eXBmine  all  the  ministers  and  dden, 
with  several  persons  of  honour  and  loyalty,  anent  the  disoideiiy 
persons  therein,  libelled  all  persons  delated,  banbhed  sonae,  fined 
others,  and  remitted  a  few  to  the  council.  The  aged  Laird  of 
Fowlis — ^^  a  disorderly  person  not  able  to  travel  ^  ! — ^they  impri* 
soned  at  Tain,  and  the  yonn^fer,  at  Inverness,  in  case  he  refoaed 
the  bond  of  peace.  They  cleansed  the  country  of  all  "  onited  *" 
ministeis  and  vagrant  preachers ;  banished  foar  of  them  for  keep- 
ing conventicles  and  refusing  to  keep  the  kirk  ! !— one  being  an 
heritor,  they  fined  in  ten  thousand  merks  besides  !-^-*aiid  sent  the 
five  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  A  good  many  common  and  very 
mean  people,  who  were  accused  and  indicted  for  church  disordeiB, 
upon  inquiry  being  found  to  have  been  formerly  punished  and 
since  regular,  were  set  free  upon  finding  security  for  their  fiitnre 
good  behavionr. 

The  case  of  the  Laird  of  Grant,  however,  deserves  especial  no^ 
Uce,  for  the  peculiarly  unprincipled  rapacity  displayed  by  the  raven 
ing  crew.  The  decreet  against  him  was  founded  on  his  wife^s 
having  confessed  two  years  and  a  halFs  withdrawing  from  oidin-* 
ances,  his  keeping  an  unlicensed  chaplain,  hearing  "  outted^  min- 
isters preach  and  pray  several  times,  which  he  himself  had  con- 
fessed. To  this  he  answered  in  a  petition  to  the  council,  for  re- 
lief, April  2 : — ^that  the  pariA  church  was  vacant  for  a  year  and  a 
half  of  the  time  mentioned ;  and  that  during  the  remainder  his 
wife  was  so  unwell,  that  she  was  given  over  by  her  physicians  ; 
and  that  both  before  and  after  the  time  libelled,  she  had  been  a 
constant  hearer.  Nor  did  be  or  his  wife  ever  bear  an  ^*  ontted  "^ 
minister  either  preach  or  pray,  except  in  the  House  of  Lethin, 
when  his  mother-in-law,  the  Lady  Lethin,  was  on  her  deathbed, 
and  there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  present,  who  were  mem- 
ben  of  the  fiimily,  performing  the  last  sacred  duties  to  their  dying 
relative ;  that  Alexander  Murray,  called  his  unlicensed  chaplain^ 
was  never  in  his  service,  but  was  a  minister,  instituted  by  Bishop 

gifted  to  the  Scottish  papistical  college  at  Dooay,  which  was  compounded  for ;  £30,006 
paid  to  the  Earl  of  Perth.     The  remainder  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  satei^ 
lites  of  the  party.     Gray  of  Crichy,  who  adjudged  the  estate,  gof  the  pruewda.^^ 
VVodrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
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Mofdo  Mackenzie  into  the  kirk  of  Daviot,  who  had  given  up  his 
chaige  in  consequence  of  bodily  infinniij ;  and  he  (Giant)  was 
moel  desitouSy  and  cheerfully  offered,  to  give  all  the  evidences 
and  demonstialions  of  his  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  government 
that  could  be  demanded.  Yet  did  his  majesty's  high  commis- 
sioner and  the  lofds  of  the  privy  council,  find  ^*  that  the  lords 
commissionen  of  the  district  of  Moray  had  proceeded  conform 
to  dieir  instructions,  in  fining  the  Laird  of  Grant,  and  ordained 
the  same  to  be  put  to  execution,  ay  and  while  the  said  fine  be 
fiiUy  satisfied  and  paid.'' 

About  this  time,  rumours  of  Aigyle's  intended  invasion  hav- 
ing reached  the  council,  they  published  what  they  called  the 
king's  act  of  indemnity  to  all  below  the  rank  of  heritors  and 
bmgesses ;  but  all  who  were  capable  of  paying  a  fine  being  ac- 
cepted, it  was  considered  as  a  just  *^  demonstration  of  Our  innate 
cl^neney,  which  also  has  shined  in  the  whole  line  of  our  royal 
race;"  and  as  it  declared  ^^Our  resolution  to  imitate  our  said 
dearest  royal  brother,"  the  Presbyterians  anticipated  tliat  they 
would  reap  little  advantage  firom  such  a  boon.  Nor  were  they 
mistaken ;  or  if  they  had  been  so,  the  council  would  soon  have 
undeceived  them ;  for  on  the  10th,  they  gifted  to  the  Laird  of 
Pidochie,  one  hundred  of  the  prisoners  ^'  who  were  willing  to  go 
to  the  plantations,"  only  excluding  ouch  as  were  able  to  be  fined 
— *'  all  heritors  who  had  above  £100,  Scots,  rents." 

Nor  did  the  wanton  massacre  in  the  fields  intermit.  Subalterns 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  abused  it,  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry were  destroyed  by  a  licentious  soldiery,  who  delighted  to 
indulge  in  riot  with  the  worst ;  but  now  their  outrages  deplorably 
increased,  especially  those  in  the  south  and  west,  where  a  Comet 
Douglas  and  a  Lieutenant  Murray  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  cowardly  warfare.  Claverfaouse  went  still  farther, 
and  endeavoured  to  ruin  tlie  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  plunder 
the  estates  and  torture  the  bodieis,  of  the  sufferers.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  he  parcelled  out  Annandale  and  Nithsdale  into  a  num- 
ber of  divisions,  of  about  six  or  eight  miles  square.  He  then 
assembled  the  whole  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  old  and  young, 
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belonging  to  each  of  them  in  one  place,  and  made  them  swear  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  afterwards  piomise  that 
they  would  renounce  their  hopes  of  heaven,  if  ever  they  repevied 
of  what  they  had  done  !  If  any  one  refused,  he  was  carried  to  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest,  a  napkin  tied  over  his  fiice,  and  blank 
cartridge  fired  over  his  head.  Having  thus  suffered  the  terror  of 
death,  he  was  once  more  offered  his  life  upon  taking  the  test  and 
becoming  bound  to  inform  against  all  disloyal  persons.  Few  were 
able  to  withstand  so  trying  a  compulsitor.  But  perhaps  the  most 
heartless  trait  in  his  conduct,  was  his  treatment  of  the  children. 
Those  above  six  and  under  ten  years  of  age  were  collected  toge- 
Uier,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  being  drawn  out  before  them,  they 
were  bid  pray,  for  they  were  going  to  be  shot ;  and  when  the  ter- 
rified creatures  answered — ^^  Sir,  we  cannot  pray,^  they  were  told 
they  would  be  let  free  if  they  would  tell  where  they  saw  men 
with  guns  in  their  houses,  and  if  they  got  any  meat  <»*  drink 
there. 

Among  the  villanous  apostates  who  associated  with  the  w»n- 
derers,  on  purpose  to  betray  them,  was  Andrew  Watson,  who  got 
acquainted  with  many  of  their  hiding-places  throughout  Galloway 
and  Nithsdale,  and  among  others  of  a  cave  near  Ingliston,  which 
had  been  a  secret  and  secure  retreat  to  many  for  several  years. 
He  gave  information  of  it.  In  consequence,  Colonel  James 
Douglas  and  Lieutenant  Livingstone  surprised  five  lurking  within 
it ;  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
John  Gibson.  He  was  first  taken  out ;  and  being  permitted  to 
pray,  he  went  through  his  devotional  exercises  with  a  cheerfolneas 
that  astonished  his  murderers,  and  greatly  encouraged  his  sister, 
who  through  the  compassion  of  some  of  the  soldiers,  had  got  ad- 
mission to  him,  telling  her  that  was  the  joyfulest  day  he  had  ever 
had  in  tlie  world ;  and  his  mother  also  being  allowed  to  speak 
with  him,  he  begged  her  not  to  give  way  to  grief,  but  to  bless  the 
Lord  upon  his  account,  who  had  made  him  both  willing  and  ready 
to  suffer  for  his  cause.  The  rest  were  then  despatched,  without 
being  allowed  formally  to  pray.  Tliey  lie  buried  in  Glenoum 
churchyard.  Another  wretch  of  the  same  description,  an  Alex- 
ander Ferguson  of  Kilkerran,  informed  against  John  Scmpic,  one 
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of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  led  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life, 
nor  had  ever  carried  arms  or  had  been  connected  with  any  dis- 
turbance, only  he  came  not  to  church  to  hear  the  Episcopal  min- 
ister, and  did  sometimes  relieve  the  poor.  A  party  at  midnight, 
guided  by  the  informer,  came  to  his  house,  and  after  seeing  them 
shoot  the  good  man,  while  attempting  to  escape  at  a  window, 
the  miscreant  went  with  the  murderers  to  the  bams  of  Baigeny, 
and  caroused  with  them  till  next  night. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  three  women — Margaret  Mac-* 
lauchlin,  a  widow  about  sixty-three  years  of  age  ;  Margaret  Wil- 
son, aged  eighteen ;  and  Agnes  Wilson,  aged  thirteen — ^were 
brought  to  trial  before  the  commission  court,  composed  of  the 
Laird  of  Lag,  Colonel  David  Graham,  sheriff,  Major  Windham, 
Captain  Strachan,  and  Provost  Cultndn,  indicted  for  rebellion, 
Bothwell  Bridge,  Airs-moss,  and  being  present  at  twenty  conven- 
ticles. The  absurdity  of  the  chaiges  carried  their  own  refutation. 
But  this  was  not  su£Scient,  there  was  no  proof  produced ;  but 
they  refused  to  swear  the  abjuration-oath,  and  were  therefore  con- 
demned to  be  drowned.  On  the  last  day  of  April,*  the  council, 
when  the  subject  was  laid  before  them,  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  recommended  to  the 
secretaries  to  procure  a  complete  remission ;  but  the  voice  of 
mercy,  though  uttered  by  the  council  on  behalf  of  helpless  females, 
could  not  be  listened  to.  The  only  argument  that  had  any  effect 
was  money;  and  the  afflicted  &ther  was  allowed  to  purchase, 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  worldly  substance,  the  life  of  his 
youngest  daughter.  Windram  guarded  the  others  to  the  place 
of  execution,  where  an  immense  number  of  spectators  assembled 
to  witness  the  unusual  sight.  The  old  woman'^s  stake  was  fixed 
much  further  in  the  sands  than  her  companion^  and  thus  waa 
first  despatched.  When  the  water  was  overflowing  her,  one  of 
the  persecutors  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  that  sight  ?  She 
answered,  '^  What  do  I  see  P  Christ  and  his  members  wrestling 
there.  Think  you  we  are  the  sufferers  P  No  !  it  is  Christ  in 
us ;  for  he  sends  none  a  warfare  on  their  own  charges.^  She 
then  sung  the  25th  Psalm  from  the  7th  verse,  and  read  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  Romans,  and  then  prayed.     While  engaged  in 
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prayer,  the  irtter  corered  ber.  She  was  then  dxigged  oat  b j 
Windf&m^s  ordeis,  teai  when  sitffieiently  recoTered  to  Bpetkj  was 
ai&ed  if  she  would  pnj  for  the  king.  She  answered,  she  wished 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  the  damnation  of  none.  ^  Dear 
Maigaret,^  urged  a  bystander,  deeply  sflSMsted,  **  Dear  Maigaiet, 
say-— 4od  save  the  king ;  say — Ood  save  the  king  I  '^  She  replied 
with  great  eomposure — ^^  Ood  save  him  if  he  will ;  it  is  his  sal- 
vation I  desire!^  on  whidi,  it  is  said.  Lag  bellowed  oat— 
^'  Damned  bitch !  we  do  not  want  such  prayers : — ^tender  the 
oaths  to  her  ;^  which  she  refused,  and  was  immediately  throst 
under  the  water. 

Sir  James  Johnstone  of  Wester-raw,  another  hypocritical  torn- 
coat  who  had  sworn  the  covenants  and  was  now  a  zealous  apoaile 
of  Episcopacy,  evinced  his  ardour  in  the  cause,  by  ordering  the 
corpse  of  one  of  the  wanderers  who  had  died  in  the  house  of 
Widow  Hislop,  to  be  dug  out  of  his  grave  and  exposed.  The 
house  they^  pillaged  and  pulled  down,  and  turned  the  widow  and 
her  children  to  the  fields.  Her  son  had  been  previously  nmr- 
dered  by  Wester-caw,  to  whom  Claverhouse  had  brought  ham  ; 
yet  while  procuring  his  death,  the  latter  seemed  to  have  some 
compunctious  visitations,  for  he  said  to  his  associates,  ere  the  deed 
was  peipetrated,  *'  The  blood  of  this  poor  man  be  upon  yon. 
Wester-raw — I  am  ftee  of  it.** 

May-day  morning  was  dewed  this  year  with  the  blood  of  John 
Brown,  in  Priestfield,  a  carrier  to  his  employment,  distingoished 
by  the  honourable  title,  or,  as  they  called  it,  nicknamed,  '*  The 
Christian  Carrier.'"  Having  performed  &mily  woiship  between 
five  and  six  o^clock — feariess  of  danger,  for  he  was  bkoneless  in 
life — ^he  had  gone  out  to  cast  peats  in  the  field.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, he  was  suddenly  sunrounded  by  Claverhouse  with  three 
troops  of  horse,  and  bfought  back  to  his  humble  dwdling.  After 
the  usual  questions,  Claverhouse  said  to  him — ^^jOo  to  your 
pmyers,  for  you  shall  immediately  die.'"*  He  did  so ;  but  when 
praying,  the  impatient  assassin  thrice  interrupted  him,  saying— 
''  I  gave  you  time  to  pray,  and  ye^re  begun  to  preach.^  Jdbn 
taming  calmly  round  upon  his  knees,  replied — '^  Sir,  you  know 
neither  the  nature  of  preaching  ilor  preying,  that  calls  this  preach- 
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ing/''  uid  then  continued  without  confusion.  When  he  had  end- 
ed, Claverhouse  said,  ^^  Take  good-night  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren.^ She  was  standix^  weeping,  with  an  in&nt  in  her  arms, 
and  another  child  of  his  first  wife  beside  her.  He  came  near  and 
said,  ^*  Now,  Marian,  the  day  is  come  that  I  told  you  would 
come  when  I  first  spoke  to  you  of  marrying  me.*" — ^'  Indeed, 
John,'^  she  replied,  '*  I  can  willingly  part  with  you.'' — ^*'  Then,'' 
answered  he,  '^  that's  all  that  I  desire.  I  have  no  more  to  do  but 
die.  I  have  been  in  case  to  meet  with  death  for  many  years." 
He  kissed  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished  purchased  and  promised 
blessings  to  be  multiplied  upon  them.  When  he  had  finished, 
Claverhouse  ordered  six  of  his  men  to  fire,  which  they  did ;  and 
the  most  part  of  the  bullets  striking,  splintered  his  skull,  and 
scattered  his  brains  upon  die  ground.*  '*  What  thinkest  thou 
now  of  thy  husband,  woman?"  asked  Claverhouse.  ^^  I  ever 
thought  much  good  of  him,"  she  replied ;  '^  and  as  much  now  as 
ever." — '*  It  were  but  justice  to  lay  thee  beside  him,"  said  the 
murderer. — *^  If  ye  were  permitted,"  answered,  the  new  made 
widow,  *^  I  doubt  not  but  your  crudty  would  go  that  length : — 
but  how  will  ye  make  answer  for  this  morning's  work  ?" — *^  To 
man,"  said  he,  ^'  I  can  be  answerable ;  and  as  for  God  I  will  take 
him  in  my  own  hand,"  and  mounting  his  horse,  marched  off  with 
his  troop.  The  poor  woman,  left  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband 
lying  before  her,  set  the  bairns  upon  the  ground,  and  gathered 
his  brains,  and  tied  up  his  head,  and  straighted  his  body,  and 
covered  him  with  her  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept ;  it  being  a 
very  desert  place,  where  never  victual  grew,  and  fiur  from  neigh- 
bours. Claverhouse  afterwards  repeatedly  confessed,  that  he 
never  could  altogether  foiget  Brown's  prayer. 

Amid  these  bloody  scenes,  a  parliament  was  convoked,  April 
28,  to  confirm  the  despotism  by  which  they  were  enacted,  for  so 
subservient  had  those  assemblies  now  become,  that,  like  the  pai^ 
liaments  of  Paris,  they  met  only  to  register  the  royal  edicts.  The 
Duke  of  Queensberry  was  the  commissioner.     In  his  first  mes- 

*  Wodrow  mjt  the  men  refuied,  and  Claverhouse  jmtollod  the  good  man  with  hit 
own  hand. 
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sage  to  his  first  high  court,  James  frankly  told  them  that  his  main 
design  was  to  give  them  an  opportunity  not  only  "  of  showing 
their  duty  to  Us  in  the  same  loyal  manner  as  they  had  done  to 
Our  late  dearest  brother,  but  likewise  of  being  patterns  to  others 
in  their  exemplary  compliance  with  Our  desires  as  they  had  most 
eminently  been  in  times  past,  to  a  degree  never  to  be  foigotten 
by  Us ;  but  also  of  protecting  religion  against  fanatical  contriT- 
ances,  murderers,  and  assassins,  and  to  take  care  that  such  con* 
spirators  might  meet  their  just  deservings.**' 

The  speeches  of  the  Commissioner  and  Chancellor  echoed  the 
letter,  and  inveighed  against  the  persecuted  Presbyterians,  as 
wretches  of  such  monstrous  principles  and  practices,  as  past  ages 
never  heard,  nor  those  to  come  will  hardly  believe,  whose  extirpa- 
tion his  majesty  asked,  as  no  more  rebels  against  their  king,  than 
enemies  of  mankind.  The  address  followed  in  a  strain  of  adula- 
tion and  abject  baseness,  clearly  evincing  the  absence  of  every 
right-hearted  man  from  the  meeting.  ^^  We  can  assure  your  ma- 
jesty,^^  said  they,  *^  that  the  subjects  of  this  your  majesty^s  an- 
cient kingdom,  are  so  desirous  to  exceed  all  their  predecessors  in 
extraordinary  marks  of  affection  and  obedience,  that,  Ood  be 
praised  !  the  only  way  to  be  popular  with  us  is  to  be  eminently 
loyal  C^  ^^  and  therefore  your  majesty  may  expect  that  we  will 
think  your  commands  sacred  as  your  person,  and  that  your  inclin- 
ation wiU  prevent  our  debates.^ 

Their  first  act  was  '^  an  act  ratifying  and  confirming  aD  the  acts 
and  statutes  formerly  passed  for  the  security,  liberty,  and  fireedom 
of  the  true  church  of  Ood  and  the  Protestant  religion.^  Their 
next,  an  offer  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  king,  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  of  their  abhorrence  and  detestation,  not  only  of 
the  authors  and  actors  of  all  preceding  rebellions  against  the 
sovereign,  but  likewise  all  principles  and  positions  which  are  con- 
trary or  derogatory  to  the  king^s  sacred,  supreme,  sovereign,  ab- 
solute power  and  authority,  which  none,  whether  persons  or  col- 
lective bodies,  can  participate  of  any  manner  of  way,  or  upon  any 
pretext,  but  in  dependance  on  him,  and  by  commiteion  from  him. 
All  persons  summoned  as  witnesses  against  frequenters  of  conven- 
ticles, who  refused  to  answer,  were  to  be  reputed  guilty  of  the 
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flame  crimes  as  the  persons  accused — to  administer  or  receive  the 
covenants,  or  even  to  write  in  their  defence,  was  declared  treason. 
Field  preachers  were  already  subjected  to  confiscation  or  death. 
Hearing  was  now  made  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  which 
was  also  extended  to  preachers  in  house-conventicles,  expounding 
the  Scriptures,  or  even  worshipping  Ood  in  a  private  house.  If 
there  were  more  than  five  persons,  in  addition  to  the  fiunilj,  pre- 
sent, it  was  to  be  considered  as  an  house-conventicle ;  but  if  anj 
were  listening  outside,  it  was  to  be  reputed  a  field-conventicle, 
for  which  the  whole  congregation,  with  the  preacher,  were  to  suf- 
fer death.  At  the  same  time,  the  test  was  extended,  with  ex- 
emptions only  favourable  to  the  papists.  Then,  as  a  final  wind- 
ing up  of  this  scene  of  iniquity,  followed  the  forfeiture  of  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  Sir  Patrick  Home,  Lord  Melville,  Pringle  of 
Torwoodlee,  Stuart  of  Cultness,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  implicated  in  the  late  conspiracy  with  Gessnock 
and  his  son,  whose  estates,  together  with  those  of  Argyle,  Dou- 
chal,  and  Jarvieswood,  were  annexed  for  ever  to  the  crown ;  while 
to  preserve  their  own*  estates  (torn  a  similar  fiite,  the  act  of  entail 
was  passed,  professing  to  secure  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  but  in 
hot  enabling  them  to  evade  the  just  claims  of  their  creditors. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  exiles,  reduced  to  despair,  resolved 
to  attempt  the  liberation  of  their  native  land,  with  which  they 
had  never  ceased  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence;  and  after 
many  meetings  in  Holland,  an  expedition  set  sail  on  the  2d 
of  May,  of  which  Aigyle  was  elected  Oeneral,  and  the  expense 
supplied  by  Mrs  Smith,  a  rich  sugar  baker^s  widow,  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  but  accounts  of  his  preparations  had  been  sent  to  the 
government,  and  measures  were  taken  to  firustrate  his  object  be- 
fore his  arrival,  which  were  increased  on  the  council^s  receiving 
notice  firom  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  that  the  Earl  had  touched 
there  on  his  passage.  The  strengths  in  Argyleshire  were  ordered 
to  be  dismantled,  and  the  sons  of  the  chieft  to  be  sent  as  host- 
ages to  Edinbaigh  ;  and  all  the  non-conformist  prisoners,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  were,  on  May  18th,  hurried  off  under 
night  from  the  jails  of  Edinburgh  and  Canongate,  and  sent  across 
the  Firth  in  open  boats  to  Burntisland,  and  confined  for  two  days 

3u 
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and  nights  in  two  small  rooms,  where  they  had  no  space  almost 
to  lie  down,  and  no  place  to  retire  to.  Nor  had  thej  any  provi- 
sions, and  only  a  few  were  allowed  to  purchase  a  little  bread  and 
water. 

When  it  was  imagined  hunger  and  fatigue  would  have  vom 
out  their  powers  of  endurance,  liberty  was  offered  them  on  con- 
dition of  swearing  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy;  but 
many  who  could  have  taken  the  first  refused  the  last  as  blas- 
phemous. To  acknowledge  a  papist  as  the  head  of  Christ'*s 
church,  was  what  they  durst  not  do.  About  forty  complied  and 
were  released,  the  rest  were  driven  like  cattle  to  Dunotter  Castle 
— ^an  old,  ruinous  building,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  situated 
on  an  almost  insulated  perpendicular  rock,  150  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  they  were  received  by  Geoige  Keith  of 
Whiteridge,  sheriff-depute  of  Meams,  and  thrust  into  a  dark 
vault,  with  only  one  small  window  towards  the  sea,  and  fall  of 
mire  ancle  deep.  They  had  no  provision  but  what  tliey  were 
forced  to  purchase,  at  a  dear  rate  and  of  the  worst  quality,  from 
the  govemor^s  brother.  Even  their  water  was  brought  in  small 
quantities,  though  their  keepers  would  sometimes  pour  whole 
barrels  into  the  cavern  to  increase  their  discomfort.  Means  of 
cleanliness  they  had  none,  and  the  smell  of  the  place  became  so 
noxious,  for  it  was  a  warm  summer,  that  several  of  them  died  ; 
and  it  was  considered  little  less  than  miraculous  that  any  sur- 
vived. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  governor  removed  about  forty  of  the 
men  to  another  low  small  cell,  scarcely  less  disagreeable,  as  the 
only  light  or  air  they  had  was  through  a  small  crevice  in  the  wall, 
near  which  they  used  to  lie  down  by  turns,  that  they  might  breathe 
a  little  fresh  air.  Shortly  after,  the  govemor^s  lady  having  visit- 
ed these  miserable  abodes,  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to  separ- 
ate the  prisoners ;  *and  the  females  were  removed  from  the  large 
vault  into  two  more  comfortable  smaller  apartments.  The  men, 
however,  continued  to  suffer  the  utmost  misery  in  the  laige  vault, 
and  a  contagious  disorder  having  broken  out  among  them,  ntuuiy 
died.  The  survivors,  reduced  to  desperation,  endeavoured  to 
escape,  and  having  got  out  one  night  by  the  window,  were  creep- 
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ing  along  the  hazardous  precipice,  when  an  alarm  was  given  by 
some  women — ^most  probably  the  soldiers'  wives — ^who  were  wash- 
ing near  the  rock.  Immediately  the  guards  were  called,  the  gates 
shut,  and  the  hue  and  cry  raised,  and  fifteen  were  iitercepted  ; 
yet  twenty-five  had  got  off  before  the  alarm  was  given.  Those 
who  were  retaken,  were  most  inhumanly  tortured.  They  were 
laid  upon  their  backs  upon  a  *form,  their  hands  bound  down  to 
the  foot  .of  the  form,  and  a  burning  match  put  between  every 
finger — '*  six  soldiers  attending  by  turns  to  blow  the  matches," 
and  keep  them  in  flame — and  this  was  continued  for  three  hours 
without  intermission  by  the  governor's  orders  !  Seveml  died 
under  this  torture,  and  those  who  survived  were  disabled  for  life. 
About  July,  in  consequence  of  representations  to  the  council,  the 
prisoners  were  brought  south,  and  the  Earls  Marishal,  Errol, 
Kintore,  Panmure,  and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, empowered  to  call  them  before  them,  and  banish  such  as 
would  not  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  to  his  ma- 
jesty's plantations — ^the  men  having  their  ears  cut  off,  the  women 
their  cheeks  branded — ^with  certification  that  such  as  should  return 
to  the  kingdom  should  incur  the  pain  of  death. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  Argyle's  expedition,  while  the 
Scottish  government  were  fully  apprised  of  its  approach,  adverse 
winds  and  untoward  circumstances  retarded  its  progress ;  so  that 
when  the  Earl  arrived,  he  found  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
measures  of  the  council ;  and  where  he  expected  willing  vassals, 
he  met  only  heartless  or  deceitful  adherents ;  but  the  worst  symp- 
tom was  the  insubordination  of  his  officers,  especially  Sir  Patrick 
Home  and  Sir  John  Cochmne,  who  disputed  when  they  ought  to 
have  obeyed,  and  argued  when  they  should  have  acted.  In  such 
circumstances,  after  landing,  he  lost  instead  of  gathering  strength 
as  he  advanced,  while  the  ships  and  military  stores  he  left  behind 
in  the  Castle  of  Ellengreg,  fell,  together  with  it,  into  the  hands 
of  some  English  frigates,  which  arrived  on  the  coast.  He  pub- 
lished two  proclamations,  but  they  produced  no  effect,  and  un- 
hapinly  were  even  counteracted  from  quarters  whence,  if  he  had 
not  received  decided  support,  it  was  not  too  much  to  have  ex- 
pected a  friendly  neutrality. 
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The  wandereis,  altliough  they  weie  &vourabIe  to  Aigyle,  «i* 
fortunately  could  not  embark  with  him,  upon  account  of  the  too 
promiscuous  admittance  of  persons  to  trust  in  that  party,  and  be- 
cause they  could  not  espouse  his  declaration  as  the  state  of  their 
quarrel.  But  they  published  another  declaration  at  Sanquhar, 
May  28, 1685,  against  tJie  usurpation  of  a  bloody  papist  adTsnciBg 
himself  to  the  throne,  as  the  height  of  confederacy  with  an  idolater, 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Thwarted  at  every  step,  and  prevented  fiom  foDowing  his  own 
brave  resolution,  and  giving  the  enemy  battle,  Aigyle  was  at  last, 
either  by  treachery  or  mistake,  landed  in  a  morass,  where  his 
baggage  and  horse  were  swamped,  and  univenal  confusion  ensuing, 
his  little  band,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  collected  and  kept 
together,  despersed  during  the  night.  Aigyle  himself,  fbreed 
to  withdraw,  was  retiring  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  peasant,  when  he 
was  attacked  in  crossing  the  Cart  at  Inchannon  (June  17th)  by 
two  of  the  militia,  with  whom  he  grappled,  and  would  have  oyef- 
come,  had  not  five  more  arrived  and  wounded  and  secured  him. 
When  falling,  he  had  exclaimed — ^'  Alas !  unfortunate  Aigyle,^ 
which  first  discovered  him  to  his  captors,  who  appeared  deqply 
concerned  at  his  seizure,  but  durat  not  let  him  go.  He  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  marked  ignominy  with 
which  he  was  treated,  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  illustrious  prisoner  was  held.  By  an  especial 
order  of  the  council,  dated  June  20th,  he  was  conducted  throogfa 
the  Water-gate,  and  carried  up  the  main  streets  to  the  Gaatle, 
with  his  hands  bound  and  his  head  bare,  preceded  by  the  hang- 
man, and  surrounded  by  Captain  Graham^s  guards  ;  and  thcte  he 
was  safely  lodged  in  irons.  In  the  privy  council,  it  was  debated 
whether  he  should  be  tried  for  his  present  rebellion  or  executed 
upon  his  former  sentence.  -  The  most  iniquitous  propoeition  of 
the  two  prevailed,  in  which  the  king  of  course  coneuned,  only  he 
suggested  the  propriety  of  the  EarPs  being  tortured  before  he  was 
executed,  in  order  to  try  if  any  information  could  be  elicited  re- 
specting those  who  had  assisted  or  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
expedition.  His  openness  upon  his  examination  prevented  his 
persecutors  incurring  the  infamy  which  the  royal  mandate  implied, 
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and  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  execution  next  day  after  the 
receipt  of  the  royal  letter. 

The  interval  he  spent  with  a  cheerful  tranquillity,  which  sooth- 
ed his  afflicted  relatiyes  and  amazed  his  political  antagonists. 
Being  accustomed  io  sleep  a  little  after  dinner,  on  his  last  solemn 
day  he  retired  to  his  closet,  and  laid  himself  down  on  bed,  and 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  slept  as  sweetly  as  ever  he  did. 
At  this  moment  an  officer  of  state  came  to  inquire  for  him.  Being 
informed  that  he  was  asleep  and  desired  not  to  be  disturbed,  the 
officer,  who  doubted  the  story,  insisted  upon  being  admitted  to 
his  lordship.  He  was  admitted  accordingly,  but  instantly  rushed 
from  the  apartment  to  a  friend'^s  house  on  the  Castle  Hill,  and 
threw  himself  on  a  bed  in  great  agony  of  mind.  When  asked 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  if  he  was  unwell  or  would  take  a  glass 
of  sack — '^  No  !  no !  ^^  replied  he ;  *^  I  have  been  at  Aigyle, 
and  saw  him  sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  ever  a  man  did,  within  an 
hour  of  eternity ;  but  as  for  me ^^ 

The  Earl  left  the  Castle,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends;  and  while 
waiting  in  the  laigh  council-house,  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his 
Countess.  '^  Dear  Heart, — ^As  God  is  of  himself  unchangeable, 
8o  he  hath  been  always  good  and  gracious  to  me,  and  no  place 
alters  it ;  only  I  acknowledge  I  am  sometimes  less  capable  of  a 
due  sense  of  it.  But  now,  above  all  my  life,  I  thank  Ood  I  am 
sensible  of  his  presence  with  me,  mih  great  assurance  of  his  iavour 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  till  I  be  in 
glory.  Foigive  me  all  my  &ults ;  and  now  comfort  thyself  in 
Him  in  whom  only  true  comfort  is  to  be  found.  The  Lord  be 
with  thee,  bless  thee,  and  comfort  thee.  My  dearest — adieu.^ 
He  also  wrote  the  following  to  his  daughtei^in-law.  Lady  Sophia 
Lindsay : — ^^  My  dear  Lady  Sophia, — What  shall  I  say  in  this 
great  day  of  the  Lord,  wherein,  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  I  find  a 
fiiir  sunshine  ?  I  can  wish  no  more  for  you,  but  that  the  Lord 
may  comfort  you  and  shine  upon  you,  as  he  doth  upon  me,  and 
give  you  the  same  sense  of  his  love  in  staying  in  the  world,  as  I 
have  in  going  out  of  it.  Adieu.  Arotls. — P.S.  My  blessing 
to  dear  Earl  Balcarras.  The  Lord  touch  his  heart  and  incline 
him  to  his  fear.''^ 
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He  was  accompanied  to  the  scaffold  by  Mr  Annand,  dean  of 
Edinbuigli,  appointed  by  the  council,  and  Mr  Laurence  Chaite* 
ris,  nam^  by  himself.  Before  they  left  the  council-house,  the 
Earl  pleasantly  asked  Mr  Annand,  *^  If  he  thought  the  Pope  vas 
that  antichrist  the  Scripture  speaks  of  ?^  He  answered,  ^^  Yes, 
my  lord,  the  Protestant  churches  hold  so."" — "  But  what  think 
you  ?^  asked  the  Earl. — ^'  I  think  so  too,'"  replied  Mr  Annand. 
— *'  Then,^'  said  the  Earl,  ^^  be  sure  you  instruct  the  people  so.^ 
When  they  had  mounted  the  scaffold,  Mr  Charteris  exhorted  him 
if  there  were  any  sin  unrepented  of  to  lay  it  open  before  Ood^ 
who  is  ready  to  forgive  all  penitent  sinners.  The  Earl  regretted, 
as  the  chief,  that  he  had  set  too  little  time  apart  to  wrestle  with 
God  in  private,  in  behalf  of  his  work  and  interest,  and  for  his 
own  poor  soul ;  also  that  he  did  not  worship  God  in  his  fiunily 
so  much  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  likewise  his  public  fiulings. 
Here  Mr  Annand  interrupted  him ;  but  without  taking  notice  of 
the  interruption,  he  lamented  that  he  did  not  improve  the  three 
years^  respite  the  Lord  l^ad  given  him,  so  much  for  his  glory  and 
the  advancement  of  his  work,  as  he  might  have  done  in  his  sta* 
tion ;  and  he  looked  on  his  death  as  a  just  punishment  from  God, 
though  undeserved  at  the  hands  of  men,  and  added,  '^  I  would 
have  thought  as  little  to  have  appeared  in  this  place  some  time  of 
day  after  this  manner,  as  many  of  you  who  are  now  satiating  your 
eyes  in  beholding  me  ;  but  the  iiord  in  his  divine  wisdom  hath  or- 
dered it  otherwise,  and  I  am  so  iar  from  repining  and  carping  at 
his  dispensations  towards  me,  that  I  bless  his  name  and  desire  to 
give  him  endless  praise  and  thanks  for  the  same.''"  The  clergy- 
men then  prayed,  after  which  the  Earl  fell  down  on  his  knees, 
and  having  his  &ce  covered  and  his  hands  clasped  together,  prayed 
in  silence  for  a  considerable  time.  Upon  rising,  he  delivered  a 
speech  he  had  previously  composed,  expressive  of  his  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  and  his  willingness  to  forgive  all  men, 
even  his  enemies.  *^  Afflictions,"''  he  said,  ^'  are  not  only  fore- 
told, but  promised  to  Christians.  We  are  neither  to  despise  nor 
faint  under  them  ;  nor  are  we  by  fraudulent  pusillanimous  compli- 
ance in  wicked  courses  to  bring  sin  upon  ourselves.  Faint  hearts 
are  ordinarily  folse  hearts,  choosing  sin  rather  than  suffering — a 
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thori  life  with  eternal  death,  before  temporal  death  and  a  crown 
of  glorj/'*  ^*  I  know  many  like  Hazael  go  to  ezcessets  they  never 
thought  they  were  capable  of.^^  He  then  prayed  God  to  send 
peace  and  tmth  to  these  three  kingdoms ;  to  continue  and  increase 
the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  and  restrain  a  spirit  of  profkne- 
ness,  atheism,  oppression,  popery,  and  persecution ;  and  was  about 
to  conclude,  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  had  said  no- 
thing about  the  royal  family ;  he  added,  *'  this  remembers  me  that 
before  the  justices,  at  my  trial  about  the  test,  I  said  that  at  my 
death  I  would  pray  that  there  might  never  want  one  of  the  royal 
&mily  to  be  a  defender  of  the  true,  ancient,  apostolic,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  faith,  which  I  now  do ;  and  may  God  enlighten 
and  forgive  all  of  them  that  are  either  hid  in  error  or  have  shrunk 
from  the  profession  of  the  truth ;  and  in  all  events,  I  pray  God 
may  provide  for  the  security  of  his  church,  and  that  antichrist 
nor  the  gates  of  hell  may  never  prevail  against  it.^ 

When  he  had  ended,  he  turned  to  the  south  side  of  the  scaffold, 
and  said,  ^*  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  do  not  misconstruct  my  be- 
haviour this  day.  I  freely  foi^ve  all  men  their  wrongs  and  in- 
juries done  against  me,  as  I  desire  to  be  forgiven  of  God.^  Mr 
Annand  repeated  these  words  louder  to  the  people.  The  Earl 
then  went  to  the  north  side  of  the  scaffold,  and  had  the  same  or 
like  expressions.  Mr  Annand  again  repeated  them,  adding, 
"  This  nobleman  dies  a  Protestant  ;^  on  which  Argyle  stepped 
forward  again,  and  said,  ^'  I  die  not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with 
a  heart  hatred  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  all  superstition  whatsom- 
ever.'"  Returning  to  the  middle  of  the  scaffold,  he*  embraced 
and  took  leave  of  his  friends,  delivering  to  Lord  Maitland  some 
tokens  to  be  given  to  his  lady  and  children  ;  then  he  stript  him- 
self of  his  upper  garments,  which  he  also  gave  to  his  friends,  and 
kneeling,  embraced  the  instrument  of  death,  saying,  '*  It  was  the 
sweetest  maiden  he  ever  kissed,  it  being  a  mean  to  finish  his  sin 
and  misery,  and  his  inlet  to  glory,  for  which  he  longed.^^  Having 
prayed  a  little  in  silence,  he  said  aloud  three  times — *^  Lord  Jesus 
receive  me  into  thy  glory  ;^^  and  lifting  up  his  hand,  the  sign 
agreed  upon,  the  executioner  let  the  knife  of  the  maiden  fall,  and 
his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
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The  misforiunes  and  death  of  this  excellent  nobleman  did  not 
destroy  the  caose  ibr  which  he  saffered.  The  univenal  sym* 
pathy  they  excited,  fiom  the  difiixsion  of  his  speedy  which  was 
widdy  circulated,  aided  by  concurring  drcumstances,  acedeimted 
rather  than  retarded  the  event  of  his  countiy^s  libeimtion.  His 
vassals,  howcTer,  were  cruelly  treated  by  Atholl  and  Breadalbaiie. 
Upwards  of  twenty  of  the  name  of  CSampbell  were  put  to  death, 
and  more  than  fifty  sent  to  the  plantations.  Their  houses  were 
pulled  down,  their  mill-stones  broken,  the  woods  burned,  and  the 
whole  shire  of  Aigyle  cruelly  ravaged  for  thirty  miles  round  In* 
▼erary ;  his  estate  was  given  to  strangers,  his  diOdren  scattered, 
his  creditors  defrauded,  and  his  brother.  Lord  Neil  Campbell, 
forced  to  go  as  an  exile  to  America. 

Besides  Argyle,  very  few  of  any  note  suflSsred  upon  this  oooa* 
sioQ.  These  were — Colonel  Rumbold,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  maltster,  who  underwent  a  form  of  a  trial ;  but  bdng  severdy 
wounded,  lest  he  should  have  disappointed  their  revenge,  the 
council  had  prescribed  the  mode  of  his  death  the  day  before,* 
according  to  which  he  was  taken  from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold,  sap- 
ported  by  two  officers,  and  preceded  by  the  hangman  with  his 
hat  on.  When  he  attempted  to  explain  his  principles,  the  drums 
beat,  at  which  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  ^^  Will  they  not  suffer 
a  dying  man  to  speak  his  last  words  to  the  people  ?""  And  even 
when  pmying  for  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prdacy,  and  other 
superstitions,  the  drums  again  drowned  his  voice.  He  then 
silently  breathed  out  his  soul  to  Ood,  and  giving  the  signal,  the 
executioner  turned  him  off.  Ere  yet  dead,  his  heart  was  tam 
from  his  bosom,  and  exhibited,  while  still  palpitating  on  the  point 
of  a  bayonet,  to  the  people  by  the  hangman,  who  bawled  out — 
*^  Here  is  the  heart  of  a  bloody  murderer  and  traitor,^  and  threw 
it  disdainfolly  into  the  fire.  His  quarters  were  distributed  through 
the  country  and  his  head  fixed  on  an  high  pole  at  the  West  Port 
of  Edinburgh. 


*  When  before  ihe  council,  he  czpvMMd  hit  joy  in  eofferinf  Ibr  tiidi  a 
which  one  of  the  gang  called  him  **  a  confounded  rillain.*'  He  eedatdj  lepBed,  ^  I 
am  at  peace  ivith  God  throngh  Jeratt  Chriat ;  to  men  I  have  done  no  wmuy—whet, 
then,  can  confound  me  ?** 
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Some  time  after,  Mr  Thomas  Archer,  a  popular  preacher, 
now  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decay.  Having  been  wounded  severely, 
much  interest  was  made  to  obtain  his  liberation,  as  he  was  evi- 
dently dying ;  even  the  Duke  of  Queensberry^s  own  son  entreated 
his  &ther  for  his  life,  without  effect.  Nothing  would  satisfy  the 
rulers  but  his  blood.  A  plan  had  been  laid  for  his  escape  out  of 
prison,  but  he  would  not  consent,  saying,  that  since  he  could  not 
serve  his  Master  in  any  other  manner,  he  thought  it  his  duty  not 
to  decline  a  testimony  for  him  and  for  lus  truth  by  a  public  death 
on  the  scaffold.  He  was  several  times  interrupted  when  address- 
ing the  spectators,  but  enough  was  heard  to  evince  that  he  died 
steady  to  his  principles,  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  anticipating  deliv- 
erance for  the  church,  notwithstanding  the  then  threatened  visita-w 
tion  of  popery.  ^^  I  will  bring  them  to  Babylon,  and  there  will 
I  deliver  them,^  would,  he  believed,  be  accomplished  in  their  case. 
He  sung  the  latter  part  of  the  73d  Psalm,  and  prayed.  Before 
being  turned  off,  he  said — '*  Fear  of  death  does  not  fright  or 
trouble  me ;  I  bless  the  Lord  for  my  lot,^  and  submitted  with 
cheerfulness  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  He  was  about 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  very  learned. 

Ayloffe  was  sent  to  London  and  examined  by  James  in  person. 
He  was  related  to  the  royal  family,  and  the  king  pressed  him  to 
make  discoveries.  '^  You  know,^^  said  the  •tyrant,  '^  it  is  in  my 
power  to  save  you." — "  Yes,"  replied  Ayloffe,  "  but  it  is  not  in 
your  nature."     He  was  han&«d  accordingly. 

Sir  W.  Denholm  of  Westshiels,  Mr  James  Stuart,  and  Mr 
Oilbert  Elliot,  were  condemned  in  absence,  and  ordered  to  be 
executed  when  apprehended ;  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  Dalrymple  of 
Stair,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  with  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune,  were  forfeited,  whose  only  crimes  were  their 
estates,  and  the  charges  their  having  honestly  fulfilled  their  duties 
as  public  men. 

Of  the  prisoners  at  Leith,  many  of  whom  had  been  brought 
back  from  Dunotter,  about  seventy-two  were  ordered  for  banish- 
ment ;  but  in  the  greatness  of  their  humane  condescension,  the 
council  came  to  Leith  and  sat  in  the  tolbooth  to  re-examine  them, 
when  such  as  made  some  moderate  compliances,  a  few  who  were 

3  X 
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sickly,  and  others  who  had  firiends,  got  free ;  for  govenimeiit  were 
DOW  beginning  to  relax  in  their  severities,  in  contemplation  of  ex- 
tending the  same  or  greater  freedom  to  the  Roman  GatlioIioB  ; 
but  a  number  who  still  unyieldingly  adhered  to  their  tenets,  were 
given  as  a  present  to  the  Laird  of  Pitlochie,  and  shipped  bj  him 
for  his  plantations  in  New  Jersey.*  They,  however,  bad  scarcely 
left  land,  when  a  malignant  fever  broke  out,  especially  among 
those  who  had  been  confined  in  Dunotter.  Most  of  the  crew 
also  died,  as  did  Pitlochie  and  his  lady ;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  captain  and  some  other  hardened  wretches  would  not  sufier 
the  persecuted  exiles  to  worship  Ood  in  peace,  but  when  they 
heard  them  engaged  in  their  devotions,  threw  down  great  planks 
of  wood  in  order  to  annoy  them.  After  their  arrival,  Pitlochie^s 
son-in-law  claimed  the  prisoners  as  his  property,  but  the  governor 
remitted  the  case  to  a  jury,  who  immediately  freed  them.  The 
greater  part  retired  to  New  England,  where  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived ;  and  many  of  them  settled  in  the  colony.  Others  retomed 
to  their  native  country  at  the  Revolution. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  John  Nisbet  of  Haidhill, 
with  three  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  was  surprised  by  a  relation  of 
his  own,  Lieutenant  Nisbet,  in  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Fenwick. 
They  defended  themselves  bravely,  till  the  three  were  killed  and 
he  was  wounded  ^nA  taken.  When  tauntingly  questioned  what 
he  thought  of  himself  now  ?  ^^  I  think,^  he  replied^  *^  as  mach 
of  Christ  and  his  cause  as  ever ;  but  I  judge  myself  at  a  loss, 
being  in  time,  and  my  dear  brethren,  whom  you  have  murdered, 
being  in  eternity.**^  He  was  sent  to  Edinbui^h,  and,  on  his  ex- 
amination before  the  council,  behaved  with  much  Christian  forti- 
tude. Being  asked  if  he  would  own  the  king'^s  authority  ?  He 
said  he  would  not.  *^  Why  ?^  said  they  ;  '^  do  you  not  own  the 
Scriptures  and  Confession  of  Faith  ?^ — "  I  own  both,^  he  re- 
plied, ^'  with  all  my  heart,  but  the  king  is  a  Roman  Catholic ; 


*  The  following  incident  wu  mach  spoken  of  at  the  time.  Mr  W.  Hran*,  one  of 
theee  prisoDen,  on  being  thceatened  \riX\k  banishment,  told  the  council  he  was  now  too 
old  to  work  or  go  to  war.  General  Dalziel  bitterly  replied,  ^  But  jou  are  not  too 
old  to  haug/*  On  that  same  da/,  the  Gcncnd,  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine, 
was  suffocated,  and  went  to  his  own  place. 
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and  I  have  not  only  been  educated  a  Presbyterian,  but  solemnly 
sworn  against  owning  popery.**^  * 

The  council  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted  before  the  justiciary. 
His  confession  was  adduced  against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  fol- 
low those  who  had  not  counted  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  that 
they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  set  to  their  seal^  to 
the  truth.     "  Now,*"  said  he,  in  his  last  testimony,  "  we  see  open 
doors,  that  are  made  wide,  to  bring  in  popery  and  set  up  idolatry 
in  the  Lord'^s  covenanted  land.     Wherefore,  it  is  the  indispen- 
sable duty  of  all  who  have  any  love  to  Qod,  or  to  his  Son,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  witness  &ithfu11y,  constantly,  and  con- 
scientiously, against  all  that  the  enemies  have  done,  or  are  doing, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  glorious  work  of  reformation.     But  it 
will  not  be  long  to  the  fourth  watch,  and  then  will  He  come  in 
garments  died  in  blood,  to  raise  up  saviours  upon  Mount  Zion  to 
judge  the  mount  of  Esau ;  and  then  the  house  of  Jacob  and  Jo- 
seph shall  be  for  fire,  and  the  malignants,  papists,  and  prelates 
shall  be  for  stubble,  the  flame  whereof  shall  be  great.     But  my 
generation  work  being  done  with  my  time,  I  go  to  him  who  loved 
me,  and  washed  me  from  all  my  sins  in  his  own  blood.^   And  thus, 
after  much,  long,  and  painful  sufiering  (upwards  of  twenty  years), 
did  this  faithful  servant  enter  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.     Edward 
Marshall  of  Kaemuir,  formerly  forfeited,  was  executed  along  with 
him. 

From  this  period  we  shall  meet  only  with  one  other  public  ju- 
dicial murder,  expressly  on  account  of  religion  ;  yet  many  died 
in  prison  and  exile  who  may  be  numbered  among  the  martyrs,  as 
having  suffered  unto  death.  Many  others  were  scourged,  had 
their  ears  cropt,  and  were  sent  to  the  plantations.  The  indecent 
cruelty  of  their  conduct  towards  pious  women  was  unworthy  of 
manhood.  Thus  a  number  of  old  women  were  whipped  at  Glas- 
gow ;  at  Dumfries  two  women  were  scoui^ed,  and  the  youngest 
afterwards  sent  to  New  Jersey  with  Pitlochie,  merely  because 
they  would  swear  no  oaths ;  another  poor  woman  was  tied  to  a 
man,  and  both  scoufged  together  through  the  town,  because  they 
would  not  tell  what  wanderers  they  had  harboured,  though  to 
have  acknowledged  the  fact  would  have  been  exposing  themselves 
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to  tlie  gallows.  Bat  tlie  banishmeiits,  plundearings,  and  varied 
modes  of  hanwsing  still  contmuM,  or  were  intennitted  only  by 
ariiitiiiy  and  insidioiis  indolgenoesy  intended  to  prepare  tlie  wmy 
lor  tbe  intiodDction  of  popeiy. 

WiUuNit  natural  sfiection  is  one  of  the  peculiar  marica  of  • 
re{Hobate,  bat  the  prelatical  rolen  of  Scotland  deemed  its  posses- 
sion a  peculiar  object  of  punishment.  By  order  of  the  dietiff 
of  Wigton,  a  party  of  his  ondedings  after  destroying  the  loim* 
tare  of  a  Sarah  Stuart,  the  wife  of  William  Kennedy,  in  the 
palish  of  Cunningham,  marched  the  poor  woman,  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  not  quite  nine  months  old,  to  Wigton,  a  distsnoe  of 
sefcral  miles,  forcing  her  to  leave  other  three  behind  without  any 
one  to  look  after  them,  though  the  oldest  was  not  nine  years  of 
age.  There  she  was  kept  ele?en  weeks  prisoner,  though  a  con- 
fbnnist  heiseljE^  because  she  would  not  engage  never  to  conveiBe 
with  her  husband,  nor  consent  to  discover  him  !  And  another, 
Jean  DaUel,  a  tenant  of  QueensbenyX  '^"^  banished  far  the 
same  reason. 

Thus  closed  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five — a  year 
long  remembered  by  the  sufiereis,  and  which  was  mftaifcable  also 
far  that  teniUe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nants  by  Louis  XIV., 
whidi  made  Europe  resound  with  tales  of  honor,  equalled  only 
by  the  retributive  suffierings  the  descendants  of  the  penecntois 
endured  in  the  days  of  Robespierre,  from  a  revolution  whose  ori- 
gin may  peihaps  be  traced  back  to  the  ambitioD,  mis-government, 
and  croeltv  of  Voltaire^s  Louis  le  Grand. 
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A.  D.  1686—1688. 

Conduct  of  the  8oldienuM»A  TiotMwJUe&ntatloii  of  SibbalcL^Alezander  PedeiL«JPro^ 
oeedingi  of  the  todety-meiu^JSyiiod  of  Edinbu]g^h«,«J*arliaiiient.MJDiqmtet  among 
the  penecnted«M»Indnlgenceu^Thankq(iviDg  for  the  Queen's  pregnancjMMjSelznn 
and  death  of  Mr  RenwiclLM«J!>r  Hardj^s  trial  and  acqaittal^M^Reacue  of  Dayid 
Hoaaton«M»Maider  of  Oeoige  Wood^iM-ArriTal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

[a.d.  1686.]  Thb  entrance  of  the  new  year  was  signalized  by  an 
exploit  worthy  of  the  heroes  of  the  day.  A  party  of  their  mar- 
auders came  to  the  parish  of  Stonehouse,  in  Lanadcshire,  and 
carried  off  eight  men  and  two  women  who  had  in&nts  at  the 
breast,  for  alleged  hearing  an  ejected  minister ;  while  another  no 
less  heroic  band,  under  Skene  of  Hallyards,  plundered  the  house 
of  a  widow,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Glassford,  and  destroyed 
what  they  could  not  carry  off,  because  they  chose  to  allege  her 
son  had  been  at  Bothwell. 

Intent  upon  forcing  his  flEiYOurite  object,  the  king  had  ordered 
his  chapel  of  Holyrood-house  to  be  repaired*^  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  servants  who  had  embraced  the  royal  religion ;  and  the  para- 
phernalia necessary  for  conducting  its  Romish  rites  with  becom- 
ing splendour,  being  openly  brought  to  Leith,  this,  with  the 


*  He  also  erected  a  Mminary  in  the  Abbej — ^the  Rojal  Celloge  ;  and  in  order  to 
allure  youth  and  induce  Protestant  parents  to  send  their  children,  the  seholan  were  to 
be  taught  gratis ;  and  no  particular  system  of  religion  was  to  be  inculcated  by  the  Je- 
suits ! — end«. 
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oetentatious  celebiation  of  mass  in  the  popish  meetiDgs,  footed 
such  indignation  in  the  Edinboigh  populace,  that  ^^  a  gicai  nbUe 
of  pientices'^  rose,  who  threatened  to  pull  down  the  suMa-kooae. 
They  insulted  the  ChanceDor^s  lady  and  her  company  coming  from 
chapel,  assailing  them  with  opprobrious  language,  and  throwiBg 
dirt  at  them,  but  doing  no  further  damage.  For  this  riot  seTctml 
were  apprehended,  and  one  ^^  baxter  lad^  sentenced  to  be  whip- 
ped ;  but  when  the  hangman  was  about  to  perform  his  doty,  tlie 
mob  rose,  rescued  their  associate  out  of  his  hands,  and  ga^e  him- 
self a  sound  drubbing.  The  confusion,  however,  continuing,  tlie 
troops  in  the  Castle  and  Canongate  were  called  out  to  aasiat  tlie 
town-guard,  when  a  woman  and  an  apprentice  of  one  Robert 
Mein,  were  killed.  Next  day,  a  women  and  two  youths 
scourged,  guarded  by  soldiers  ;  and  one  Moubray,  an 
was  indicted  for  his  life.  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  UAd  Mr 
Malcolm,  a  minister  who  attended  him,  that  he  was  offered  a  par- 
don if  he  would  accuse  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  of  having  ex- 
cited the  tumult ;  but  he  would  not  save  his  life  by  so  foul  a 
calumny. 

This  was  not  the  only  ominous  circumstance  whidi  preceded 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  Another  took  place  at  the  same 
time,  which  bore  more  immediately  upon  the  grand  question  that 
was  to  come  under  their  consideration,  and  for  which  they  had 
especially  been  called  together — the  recantation  of  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  M.D.  This  celebrated  antiquarian,  who  lived  in  a 
course  of  philosophical  virtue,  but  in  great  doubts  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  Earl  of  Perth  to  turn  pa- 
pist, in  order  to  find  that  certainty  which  he  could  not  find  upon 
his  own  principles.  But  he  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct  ahnott 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  compliance,  went  to  London,  and  for 
some  months  retired  fix)m  all  company.  There,  after  close  applica- 
tion to  study,  he  came  to  be  so  convinced  of  the  errors  of  popeiy, 
that  he  returned  to  Scotland  some  weeks  before  the  parliament 
met,  and  could  not  be  easy  in  his  own  mind  till  he  made  a  public 
recantation.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  was  so  much  a  courtier, 
that,  apprehending  many  might  go  to  hear  it,  and  that  it  might 
be  ofTcnsive  to  the  court,  he  sent  him  to  do  it  in  a  church  in  the 
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country ;  but  the  recantation  of  so  learned  a  man,  after  8o  much 
studious  inquiry,  had  a  powerful  eflfect. 

Fining,  that  luoQ^tive  branch  of  persecution,  though  still  a 
&?ourite,  b^;an  now  to  descend  to  the  humbler  classes  of  con- 
sistent Presbyterians ;  for  the  chief  gentlemen  and  heritors  among 
than  were  either  dead,  forfeited,  or  in  exile;  yet  the  glean- 
ings were  by  no  means  despicable,  and  tax  from  being  so  regard- 
ed by  some  of  the  under-hirelings  of  goyemment.  In  the  parish 
of  Calder,  John  Donaldson,  portioner,  was  fined  <£200  for  a 
prayer-meeting  held  at  his  house  on  a  Lord^s  day ;  John  Bax- 
ter, £4^  ;  Walter  Donaldson,  for  his  wife  being  present,  JPS6  ; 
with  several  others  in  smaller  sums,  making  in  all  jP816.  168. 
Soots.  William  Stirling,  bailie-depute  of  the  regality  of  Glas- 
gow, who  imposed  these  fines,  received  a  gift  of  them  for  his  zeal 
and  exertions.* 

On  the  4th  of  January,  at  the  criminal  court,  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Auchinbreck  and  thirty-two  more  Aigyleshire  heri- 
tois,  were  forfeited  for  joining  with  the  Earl,  and  their  estates  were 
gifted  chiefly  to  those  of  the  same  family  who  had  joined  the 
royal  party  during  the  invasion,  although,  as  usual,  the  prelates  and 
their  relatives  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  Campbell  of  Otter^s 
estate  being  gifted  to  Commissary  McLean,  son  to  the  Bishop  of 
Argyle.  Fountainhall  adds,  '^  there  were  sundry  apparent  hein 
amongst  the  forfeited,  whose  second  brothers  were  on  the  king^s 


*  While  the  nilen  were  plundering  the  best  in  the  land,  aolel j  becauee  thej  were 
the  best,  thej  were  ne  lew  anxious  to  protect  those  who  were  at  least  not  the  most 
worthy ;  bat  they  were  their  own  minions.  The  universal  profligacy  of  manners  which 
had  been  introdoeed  at  the  Restoration,  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  its  natursl 
consequence,  an  almost  umTersal  bankmptey ;  for,  when  those  who  had  wasted  their 
substance  in  riotous  living  could  no  long^  *vppl7  ^^'  waste  by  the  plunder  of  the 
perteetited  Presbyterians,  they  supported  themselves  for  a  while  by  the  scsroely  less  dis- 
honourable shift  of  living  upon  their  creditors ;  then  failing,  and  throwing  themselTes 
upon  the  crown.  Fountainhall  notices  some  such  drcumstanoes  as  mere  matters  of 
coone^: — **^  Provost  Geoige  Drummond,**  says  he,  "  tumes  bankrupt,  as  slsoe  Geoigo 
Drummond,  town- treasurer,  [and]  Drummond  of  Carlourie ;  and  the  Chancellor  gets 
protections  to  them  all,  and  to  Skene  of  Hallyards  in  Louthian,  and  John  Johnstoun 
of  Poltoun ;""  and  ho  adds,  in  the  same  busineas-like  style,  **  William  Seatou,  in  the 
life-guards,  gets  a  gift  of  5000  meiks  be  had  discovered  resting  to  Aigyle/* 
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side  with  AthoU.  It  were  but  charity  to  enoounge  ihem^  to  Buke 
them  donatOTS  to  their  brothers^  foifeitures.'^  On  the  suae  day, 
the  Earl  of  Lothian,  biotheMn-law  to  Aigyle,  was  admitted  a 
pri?7  councillor,  with  a  pension  of  <f  800  per  annum,  giTen^  it 
was  said,  in  reward  of  the  great  courage  he  displayed  in  the 
Dutch  war,  when  fighting  under  the  king,  then  Duke  of  York ; 
but  rather,  as  the  same  author  hints,  to  engage  his  interest  in  the 
ensuing  pailiament.  Protestant  heritors  who  had  not  taken  tk« 
test  were  also  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  be  pursued  and  fined ; 
but  within  a  few  days  a  letter  came,  postponing  the  time  for 
taking  the  test,  and  shortly  after  another  dispensing  with  it  alto- 
gether in  their  favour  during  the  king'^s  pleasure. 

About  this  time,  Mr  Aleiander  Peden  died  (January  26th), 
full  of  assurance  of  fiuth,  and  was  privately  interred  in  the  dmrcb- 
yard  of  Auchinleck.     He  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  man, 
whose  memory  was  long  cherished  in  the  south  and  west  of  Soot- 
land  with  fond  affection,  and  where  he  had  laboured  long  and 
fiuthiully  and  with  much  success.    A  little  before  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  settled  as  minister  at  New  Luce,  in  Galloway,  where 
he  remained  about  three  years,  till  he  was  thrust  out  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  times.     When  about  to  depart,  he  lectured  upon 
Acts  xz.  from  the  7th  verse  to  the  end,  and  preached  in  the  fore- 
noon from  these  words— ^'  Therefore,  watch  and  remember,  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  wara  every  man,^^  &c., 
asserting  that  he  had  declared  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  professing  he  was  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men.     In 
the  afternoon,  he  preached  from  the  32d  verse ;  *^  And,  now,  bre- 
thren, I  commend  you  to  the  word  of  his  grace,^  &c. — a  sermon 
which  occasioned  a  great  weeping  in  the  church.     Many  times  he 
requested  them  to' be  silent ;  but  they  sorrowed  most  of  all  when 
he  told  them  they  should  never  %ee  his  iace  in  that  pulpit  again. 
He  continued  till  night ;  and  when  he  closed  the  pulpit  door,  he 
knocked  three  times  on  it  with  his  Bible,  saying  each  time — ^*  I 
arrest  thee  in  my  master^s  name,  that  none  ever  enter  thee  but 
such  as  come  in  by  the  door,  as  I  have  done.^^    And  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  neither  curate  nor  indulged  entered  that 
pulpit,  which  remained  shut  till  it  was  opened  by  a  Presbyterian 
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preacher  at  the  Revolution.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  thought  that  any  one  entering  by  that  settlement,  did 
so  exactly  in  the  manner  that  he  did.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  through  the  misrepresentations  which  were  brought  him, 
he  had  been  much  alienated  from  James  Renwick,  and  had  spoken 
bitterly  against  him ;  but  when  on  lus  deathbed  he  sent  for  Mr 
Renwick,  and  asked  if  he  was  that  Mr  Renwick  there  was  so 
much  noise  about.  ^^  Father,^  he  replied,  ^'  my  name  is  James 
Renwick ;  but  I  have  given  the  world  no  ground  to  make  any 
noise  about  me,  for  I  have  espoused  no  new  doctrine.'*^  He  then 
gave  him  such  an  account  of  his  conversion  and  call  to  the  minis- 
try—of his  principles  send  the  grounds  of  his  contending  against 
tyranny  and  defection — ^that  Mr  Peden  was  satisfied,  and  expressed 
hifl  sorrow  for  having  given  credit  to  the  reports  that  were  spread 
against  him.* 

The  unflinching  confessors  of  the  truth  in  this  day,  like  those 
in  primitive  times,  were  often  in  perils  among  false  brethren,  and 
often  persecuted  with  the  scourge  of  the  tongue,  even  by  some 
who  were  suffering  in  the  same  cause.  They  were  accused  ''  of 
overturning  the  Presbyterian  government  in  the  church,  and  sub- 
stituting a  loose  kind  of  independency,  by  committing  the  trial 
and  censure  of  ofifences  to  persons  who  were  not  office-bearers — 
of  usurping  the  magistrates^  place  in  the  state,  by  constituting 
themselves  a  convention  of  estates,  and  managing  the  civil  ai&irs 


*  Ker  of  Kenland,  in  his  memoin,  speaking  of  Mr  Peden,  says — "  Abundance  of 
tbia  good  nutn^s  predictions  are  well  known  to  be  already  come  to.  pass.  When  be  was 
aick  unto  deatb  in  the  jear  1686,  he  told  bis  friends  that  he  should  die  in  a  few  days ; 
'  but  baviog/  said  be,  *  foretold  manj  things  wliicb  will  require  some  time  before  they 
be  Toified,  I  will  giro  you  a  sign  which  will  confirm  your  expectation,  that  they  wiU 
as  surely  come  to  pass  as  those  you  have  already  seen  accomplished  before  your  eyes. 
I  shall  be  decently  buried  by  you ;  but  if  my  body  be  suffered  to  rest  in  the  gniTe 
where  you  shall  lay  it,  then  I  have  been  a  decdyer,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by 
mo :  whereas,  if  the  enemy  come  a  little  afterwards  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  away  to 
*  bury  it  in  an  ignominions  place,  then  I  hope  yon  will  bdicTO  that  God  Almighty  hath 
spoken  by  me,  and  consequently  there  shall  not  one  word  fall  to  the  ground/  Accord- 
ingly, about  40  days  after  his  intermeiit,  a  troop  of  dragoons  came,  lifted  his  corpse, 
carried  them  two  miles  to  Cumnock,  and  buried  them  under  the  gallows.^* — Crook- 
shanks,  yol.  ii.  p.  320. — James  Nisbet,  in  his  memoirs,  states  the  same  fact,  p.  1 84. 

3   Y 
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of  their  community  by  thefar  edicts — and  of  disowning,  as  silent 
and  un&ithfo],  all  ministers  who  cannot  preadi  upon  their  terms, 
there  being  not  now,  accotding  to  them,  one  minister  in  Scotfauid, 
England,  or  Ireland,  save  one  Mr  James  Renwick,  who,  by  his 
own  confession  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Iielaad,  is  not  one 
either;' 

To  this  Mr  Renwick,  at  the  desire  of  the  societies,  replied — 
*'  That  they  never  committed  the  trial  of  *'  scandals'  to  the  people 
in  a  judicial  way,'  but  only  allowed  them,  when  dierc  were  no 
church  judicatories,  to  withdraw  privately  from  associating  with 
those  who  erred,  that  they  might  not  partake  of  other  men's  sins, 
but  by  this  be  a  means  of  redaiming  ofibnding  brethren ;  which 
certainly  was  not  overturning  Presbyterian  government,  any  more 
than  their  declining  the  authority  of  tyrants  was  thmstrng  th«n- 
selves  inlo  the  magistrates'  room."  He  added,  personally — '*  As 
to  that,  that  by  my  own  confession  I  am  not  a  minister  of  the 
church,  I  altogether  deny.  I  said  I  am  a  minister  wherever  I 
have  a  call  from  the  people  and  do  embrace  it. — ^O  !  that  all  those 
who  shall  agree  together  in  heaven,  were  agreeing  upon  earth,  I 
think  if  my  blood  could  be  a  mean  to  procure  thai,  I  could  will- 
ingly offer  it." 

A  change  having  taken  place  in  the  cabinet  about  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  administration  was  now  intrusted  only  to  papists, 
chiefly  to  Perth  the  chancellor,  and  his  brother  Melford,  who  had 
gained  the  king's  entire  confidence  by  embracing  his  religion,  and 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  another  proselyte,  who  was  appointed  Com- 
missioner to  open  the  parliament,  from  which  was  expected  a  re- 
peal of  those  penal  statutes  his  ancestor,  "  the  good  r^ent,"  had 
procured  to  be  enacted  against  papists. 

Preparatory  to  the  sitting  of  parliament,  the  synod  of  Edin- 
burgh met,  when  its  usual  tranquil  submissiveness  was  intenrapted 
by  a  contrariety  of  sentiment  respecting  the  test ;  some  contend- 
ing for  it,  and  othera  urging  toleration  to  all  who  differed  in  judg- 
ment, insinuating  a  charitable  accommodation  with  the  papists. 
Paterson,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
London,  gratified  by  a  pension  of  «£^200  sterling,  told  them  that 
the  king  would  defend  their  religion,  and  only  craved  the  exer- 
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cise  of  his  own  for  those  of  his  persuasion  in  private,  which  he 
said  could  not  be  denied  him,  because  he  might  take  it  by  hia 
prerogative  of  church  supremacy,  asserted  by  parliament  1669. 
He  further  told  them  that  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  (Boss) 
and  himself  had  got  ample  power  to  suspend  and  deprive  any 
that  preached  sedition,  i.  0,  impugned  the  king^s  religion,  even 
though  they  should  be  bishops.  Mr  Geoige  Shiels,  minister  at 
Prestonhaugh,  was  sharply  reproved  '^  for  that  he  declaimed  rudely 
against  popery  in  the  Abbey  church  on  the  preceding  Sunday, 
having  said  the  Pope  was  as  little  in&llible  as  the  Bishop  of  the 
Isles  ^^ — ^who  was  one  of  the  silliest  in  the  world — "  and  that  he 
would  believe  the  moon  to  be  made  of  green  cheese,  and  swallow 
it,  as  soon  as  he  would  believe  in  tzansubstantiation.'*^ 

Parliament  met,  April  29th.  In  his  letter,  the  king  was  per* 
fectly  explicit.  After  hanging  out  the  lure  of  a  free  trade  with 
England,  and  an  indemnity  for  his  greatest  enemies  themselves^ 
i.  e.  .the  consistent  Presbyterians,  he  came  to  the  point : — 
''  Whilst  we  show  these  acts  of  mercy  to  the  enemies  of  our  per- 
son, crown,  and  royal  dignity.  We  cannot  be  unmindful  of  others, 
our  innocent  subjects,  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who 
have,  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  been  always  as- 
sistant to  the  crown  in  the  worst  of  rebellions  and  usurpations, 
though  they  lay  under  discouragements  hardly  to  be  named : 
Them  we  do  heartily  recommend  to  your  caie,  that  they  may 
have  the  protection  of  our  laws,  and  that  security  under  our  go- 
vernment, which  others  of  our  subjects  have,  not  suffering  tliem 
to  lie  under  obligations  which  their  religion  cannot  admit  of."*^ 

The  Commissioner  enforced  this  communication  by  what  he 
must  have  thought  an  irresistible  argument.  He  infonned  the 
house  that  he  was  instructed  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  any  acts 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  horses,  and  victual, 
or  any  measures  which  might  prevent  smuggling  these  articles 
into  Scotland  to  the  prejudice  of  the  landholders  of  the  country  ! 
and  likewise  promised  to  authorise  such  regulations  as  should 
secure  exact  payment  to  the  tenantry  from  all  his  officers  and 
soldiers  in  their  quarters,  both  local  and  transient,  for  the  future. 
In  return,  lie  expected  that  they  would  show  themselves  the  best 
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and  most  affectionate  subjects,  to  the  best,  the  most  inooropar- 
able,  and  most  heroic  prince  in  the  world  ! 

The  dutiful  parliament  humbly  thanked  the  king  for  his  care 
of  the  trade  of  his  ancient  kingdom,  and  expressed  their  aston- 
ishment at  his  clemency,  testified  in  the  offer  of  an  indemnity 
to  these  desperate  rebels,  who  could  have  expected  pardon  ftom 
no  monarch  on  earth  but  his  sacred  majesty  !  and  sincerely  and 
heartUy  offered  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  suppressing  all  such 
as  should,  upon  any  account  or  pretext  whatsoever,  attempt 
either  by  private  contrivance  or  open  rebellion,  to  disquiet  his 
glorious  reign.  As  to  that  part  of  the  royal  letter  relating  to 
his  subjects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  they  promised,  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty^s  commands,  to  go  as  great  lengths  as 
their  consciences  would  allow,  not  doubting  that  his  majesty 
would  be  careful  to  secure  the  Protestant  religion  established  by 
law.  ^^  This,^^  says  honest  Wodrow,  ^^  is  the  first  time  since  the 
Restoration  I  remember  that  the  parliament  speak  of  their  oon- 
science.^' 

Their  answer,  however,  was  so  little  satisfactory  at  court,  that 
•although  the  custom  always  had  been  to  print  these  official  docu- 
ments, it  was  not  allowed  to  be  printed ;  and  within  a  few  days 
the  royal  displeasure  was  expressed  against  such  as  had  opposed 
the  Commissioner  in  this  afiair.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  lord- 
advocate — who  with  rat-like  sagacity,  when  he  p^ceived  the  ves- 
sel was  sinking,  had  already  shown  a  disposition  to  leave  her — 
was  laid  aside  from  an  office  he  might  curse  the  day  he  ever  was 
appointed  to  fill.  Lord  Pitmedden  was  removed  from  the  bendi, 
and  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  Sir  William  Bruce  from  the  privy 
council.  Glencaim  was  besides  deprived  of  his  pension,  as  was 
also  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. — '^  Thir  warning  shots,^  observes 
Sir  John  Lauder,  '^  were  to  terrify  and  divert  other  members  of 
parliament  from  their  opposition.^ 

Could  any  inconsistency  or  tergiversation  in  unprincipled  poli- 
ticians astonish  us,  we  might  well  be  amazed  at  the  shamelessness 
of  the  parties  on  this  occasion.  When  a  bill  for  repealing  the 
penal  statutes  was  brought  in,  the  papists — or  Roman  Catholics, 
as  they  were  styled  by  their  foster-brethren  the  Scottish  bishops. 
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in  compliment  to  the  king — were  now  strong  advocates  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  contending  that  nothing  can  bind  the  conscience  as 
a  divine  law,  which  neither  directly  nor  by  clear  consequence  is 
founded  on  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  or  of 
the  primitive  church ;  that  no  oath  whatsoever  can  bind  or  oblige 
to  that  which  is  sinful  or  unlawful  to  be  done ;  and  that  for  a 
Christian  magistrate  to  take  away  the  life  or  estate  of  a  subject 
who  is  not  guilty  of  sedition  or  rebellion,  nor  of  injuring  his  neigh- 
bour, but  is  quiet,  and  peaceable,  and  contents  himself  in  the  pri- 
vate exercise  of  his  own  religion,  merely  for  difference  of  opinion, 
is  neither  founded  on  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  our  Saviour  or  his 
apostles,  nor  of  the  church  in  the  following  ages,  who  never  urged 
their  kings  or  emperors,  when  the  empire  became  Christian,  to 
take  away  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  open  infidels  and  heathens  who 
did  worship  stocks  and  stones,  although  these  idolatrous  heathen, 
when  they  had  power,  did  execute  all  manner  of  cruelty  against 
the  Christians. 

The  Episcopalians,  taking  up  the  arguments  of  some  of  the  first 
reformers,  asserted  *^  that  by  the  doctrine  of  the  New  as  well  as  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  magistrate  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain, 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon 
him  that  doth  evil.  Idolaters  are  ranked  among  the  very  chief 
of  evil  doers ;  and  John  foretells  it  as  that  which  Ood  requires 
of,  and  approves  in,  the  king^s  of  the  earth,  in  times  of  refor- 
mation, that  they  shall  hate  the  Babylonish  whore,  and  make  her 
desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  bum  her  with  fire — a  just  punish- 
ment upon  her  who  made  and  cruelly  executed  laws  for  burning 
to  death  the  innocent  saints  of  God !  But  the  penal  laws  were 
enacted  merely  for  the  safety  of  the  religion  of  the  country  against 
papists,  who  are  not  the  meek  lambs  they  pretend  to  be — as  wit- 
ness the  Irish  massacre  and  the  murderous  conduct  at  present  in 
France,  towards  persons  who  were  guilty  of  no  rebellion,  and  who 
only  sought  to  worship  God  according  to  their  conscience  !'** — It 
is  impossible  not  to  pause  here  and  ask,  whether  those  who  urged 
these  reasons  for  keeping  papists  out  of  power,  had  no  sense  of 
shame,  or  no  memory — whether  they  did  not  recollect,  that,  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  they  had  been  pursuing  exactly  the 
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same  couiise  towards  their  own  Protestant  brethren  in   Scot- 
land? 

During  the  first  month  of  the  session,  the  Commissioner  was 
incessant  in  his  attention  to  the  nobles  and  leading  men,  and 
liberal  both  of  his  promises  and  threatenings,  but  all  he  could 
prevail  upon  them  to  consult  to,  was  a  bill  for  allowing  Roman 
Catholics  **  the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  private  houses — all 
public  worship  being  excluded — ^without  the  danger  of  incurring 
sanguinary  or  other  punishments  contained  in  any  laws  or  acts  of 
parliament  against  the  same.**^  But  as  such  a  restricted  liberty 
would  not  satisfy  the  lung,  it  was  dropped ;  and  an  act  in  (avonr 
of  the  heir  of  Argyle,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  profess 
the  royal  religion,  closed  the  session. 

Several  of  the  bishops  had  strenuously  opposed  the  repeal, 
clearly  perceiving  that  their  craft  was  in  danger,  because,  had 
the  papists  obtained  power,  they  would  not  long  have  retained 
their  livings  without  apostatizing  from  their  religion ;  others  were 
prepared  to  go  every  length  to  please  the  king  and  keep  their 
places.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  judging  too  harshly,  to  say,  that  if 
the  alternative  of  allowing  liberty  to  Presbyterians,  or  themselves 
turning  papists,  had  been  offered  them,  they  would  have  chosen 
the  latter,  such  appeared  to  be  their  hatred  at  what  they  called 
the  fiinatical  rigidity  of  the  former.* 

Defeated  in  parliament,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  James  de-. 


*  The  methods  of  M^icitatton  to  obiihi  conKnt  to  this  act  were  very  tlniige  and  ez« 
tiaordinaiy.  The  laying  aside  of  men  from  their  places,  who  oonld  have  no  interest 
bat  senring  their  consciences— commandiog  Mar,  Ross,  Kilsyth,  Sir  John  Dalslel,  Ac. 
to  their  ehai^gea,  but  they  oflTered  to  give  ap  their  eommissions — the  in^prisosnqg  my 
two  servants,  I  bdng  a  member  of  pailiament — the  importunities  used  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Paterson  and  others  in  concussing  membon  of  psrlisment — their  dealing  with  members 
not  clear  to  stay  away  or  go  home,  and  then  prolonging  the  meeting  to  weary  out  the 
poorer  sort,  who  had  exhausted  both  their  money  and  credit — and  lastly,  the  letters 
were  one  post  sli  broken  up  and  searched,  to  see  if  any  conespondepce  or  intelligeiiee 
could  be  discoTcred  between  Scotland  and  England. — FountainhalFs  Deds.  "wnl.  i. 
p.  419. — The  burrows,  because  they  were  obstinate  against  the  court  party,  could  justly 
expect  no  favour.  They  never  were  so  unanimous  in  any  parliament  as  in  this,  but 
formcrij  depending  on  noblemen  ;  and  therefme  some  called  this  an  indepradenl  par- 
liament.— lb.  p.  418. 
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termined  to  carry  through  his  &vourite  project  by  the  power  of 
his  prerogative.  First,  he  re-modelled  his  privy  council,  turning 
out  the  most  stubborn  opponents,  as  the  Earls  of  Mar,  Lothian, 
and  Dumfries,  with  other  decided  Protestants,  and  introducing 
the  Duke  of  Gwdon,  the  Earls  of  Traquair  and  Seaforth,  and 
other  papists  in  their  room,  dispensing,  by  his  own  absolute  au- 
thority, with  their  taking  the  test.  To  them  he  most  undis- 
guisedly  communicated  his  royal  intentions  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage of  tyrannical  assumption  : — '^  It  was  not  any  doubt  Ws 
had  of  our  power  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  unreasonable  severities 
of  the  acts  of  parliament  against  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  that  made  us  bring  in  Our  designs  to  our  parliament,  but 
to  give  our  loyal  subjects  a  new  opportunity  of  showing  their 
duty  to  Us,  in  which  we  promised  ourselves  thdr  hearty  and  duti- 
ful concurrence,  as  what  was  founded  on  that  solid  justice  we  are 
resolved  to  distribute  to  all,  and  consequently  to  our  Catholic 
subjects.  And  to  the  end  the  Catholic  worship  may,  with  the 
more  decency  and  security,  be  exercised  in  Edinburgh,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  establish  our  chapel  within  our  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house,  and  to  appoint  a  number  of  chaplains  and  others  whom  we 
require  you  to  have  in  your  special  protection  and  care.  You 
are  likewise  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  preachers  nor  others 
suiFered  to  insinuate  to  the  people  any  fears  or  jealousies,  as  if 
we  intended  to  make  any  violent  alteration ;  and  if  any  shall  be 
so  bold,  you  are  to  punish  them  accordingly ;  for  it  is  far  from 
our  thoughts  to  use  any  violence  in  matters  of  conscience,  con- 
sistent with  our  authority  and  the  peace  of  our  ancient  kingdom.''^ 
Still  Mr  Renwick  was  the  Mordecai  in  the  gate.  He  kept  the 
fields,  and  continued  to  pursue  his  course  steadiastly,  notwith- 
standing the  calumnies  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  from  several  of  the  other  persecuted  ministers, 
and  the  dissensions  among  some  who  attended  his  ministry. 
About  the  end  of  the  year,  as  he  was  preaching  through  Galloway, 
a  protestation  was  presented  to  him  by  William  M'Hutchison, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  professors  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Cree, 
lamenting  the  woful  effects  of  their  divisions,  and  the  adherence 
of  so  many  to  him  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
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remnant  of  godly  and  faithfiil  ministers,  and  referring  and  sub- 
mitting themselves  in  all  these  to  an  assembly  of  iaitbful  minis* 
ters  and  elders.  He  retorted,  ^'  The  divisions  had  arisen  6om 
those  Presbyterian  ministers  who  changed  their  commission  and 
exercised  their  ministry  under  this  abjured  antichristian  prelacy : 
from  others,  vho  took  a  new  holding  of  their  ministry  from  an 
arrogated  headship  over  the  church,  by  accepting  indulgences, 
warrants,  and  restrictions  from  the  usurper  of  their  Master^s 
crown :  from  others,  who  have  been  un&ithfiil  in  not  applying 
their  doctrine  against  the  prevailing  sins  of  our  day :  from  others, 
who  have  satisfied  themselves  to  lie  by  from  the  exercise  of  their 
ministry,  and  desisted  from  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  that  when 
his  vineyard  stood  most  in  need  :  and,  he  adds,  from  othen,  who 
have  carried  on  or  countenanced  hotch-potch  confederacies  with 
malignants,  and  sectaries,  and  temporizing  compliers.^^  *  But  he 
was  strengthened  and  comforted  by  the  accession  of  two  efficient 
coadjutors  in  his  work — Mr  David  Houston  from  Ireland,  and 
Alexander  Shiels,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Bass,  where  he  had 
been  a  considerable  time  confined.  On  the  9th  of  December,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  ^100  sterling  to  any 
who  should  bring  him  in  dead  or  alive.  In  the  end  of  the  month, 
David  Steil,  in  the  parish  of  Lesmahago,  was  surprised  in  the 
fields  by  Lieutenant  Crichton ;  and  after  he  had  surrendered 
upon  promise  of  safety,  was  barbarously  shot. 

[1687.]  James^'s  precipitation  in  forcing  popery  upon  his  people 
appeared  so  impolitic,  that  even  a  Jesuit  missionary  thought  he 
made  too  great  haste ;  but  he  told  him  he  would  either  convert 
England  or  die  a  martyr ;  and,  when  one  of  his  popish  lords 
gently  remonstrated  with  him,  replied — "  I  am  growing  old,  and 


*  This  last  ■cetmtioii  leems  rather  strained,  as  at  this  time  there  were  no  sectaries 
▼isible  in  ScotUnd,  except  Quakers  or  Gibbites,  with  neither  of  whom  did  the  indulged 
confederate.  In  England  and  upon  the  borders,  it  is  tnie,  the  good  persecuted  mijiis- 
ters  united  together,  without  much  regard  to  church  gOTemment,  which  the  state  of  the 
times  did  not  permit  being  verj  strictly  obsptred  among  the  snflferera,  who  appear  to 
have  practicallj  adopted  the  general  principle  of  the  people  judging  of  the  character 
and  qualifi cations  of  the  ministers  they  hoards  and  of  the  consistent  conduct  of  th 
with  whora  they  held  communion. — rid^  Momoini  of  Veitch  and  Brysson. 
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must  take  hxge  steps,  else,  if  I  sboiild  happen  to  die,  I  might 
perhaps  leave  you  in  a  wone  condition  than  I  found  you.^  Yet 
with  a  stmage  inconsistency,  he  allowed  both  his  daughteis  to  be 
educated  in  the  Protestant  fiiith ;  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
was  so  little  concerned  about  their  conversion,  replied — ^*  God 
will  take  care  of  that  !^^  But  he  had  introduced  shoals  of  semi- 
nary priests  and  Jesuits  for  the  instruction  of  his  other  subjects ; 
and,  while  he  interdicted  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from  preach* 
ing  or  publishing  any  thing  i^nst  his  religion,  under  pain  of 
treason,  he  employed  these  emissaries  of  Rome  in  every  quarter ; 
and  having  appointed  Watson,  a  papist,  Jus  printer,  assiduously 
caused  publications  in  favour  of  popery  to  be  widely  disseminated. 
His  most  powerful  argument,  however,  was,  bestowing  the  chief 
places  upon  papists,  especiaUy  converts,  which  induced  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  apostatise;  and,  like  all  apostates, 
they  became  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  fidth  they  had  for- 
saken, 

Mr  Benwick  and  his  hearers  continued  to  be  the  objects  of 
unmitigated  hatred,  in  proportion  as  they  continued  to  hold 
fiust  their  integrity  and  preach  the  gospel.  Two  persons  return- 
ing from  hearing  him,  James  Cunningham,  merchant,  and  John 
Buchanan,  cooper  in  Glasgow,  were  seized,  sent  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh,  and  banished  to  Barbadoes;*  and,  on  the  I7th  of 
February,  the  council  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which  he 

*  Poliapt  it  doei  not  belong  emctly  to  rtUgiom  perwention,  but  u  it  it  a  cnrioni  tnit 
of  the  timoB,  I  quote  the  following  :^***  Beid  the  meontebenk  puranee  Scot  of  Htiden 
■nd  his  ladj  for  stealing  vnj  from  him  a  little  girl,  called  the  tumblin-laarie,  that 
danced  upon  his  stage ;  and  he  claimed  damages  and  produced  a  contract,  whereby  he 
bought  her  from  her  mother  for  £80  Scots.  But  we  have  no  slaTes  in  Scotland,  and 
mothers  cannot  sell  their  bairns ;  and  ph  jslcians  attested  the  employment  of  tumbUn 
would  Idll  her ;  and  her  joints  were  now  grown  stiff,  and  ahe  declined  to  return ; 
though  she  was  at  least  a  prentice,  and  so  could  not  run  awaj  from  her  master :  yet 
■ome  dted  Moses*  law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter  himself  with  thee  against  his  master^s 
eraalty,  thou  shalt  surely  not  deliver  him  up.  The  lords  renUenU  ecmotUario^  in  oppc- 
sitioa  to  the  Chancellor,  aasoilned  Harden.**— Fountainhall*!  Dedf.  vol.  i.  p.  440. 
A  few  days  after,  his  lordship  adds,  *'  Reid  the  mountebank  is  received  into  the  popiah 
church,  and  one  of  his  Uackamores  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  baptism  from  the  popish 
priests,  and  to  turn  christian  pi^t,  which  was  a  great  trophy.  He  was  called  James, 
after  the  king,  the  chancellor,  and  the  Apostle  James.** — Ibid.  p.  441. 

3  z 
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expfessed  his  highest  indignation  against  these  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  govermnent  and  human  society,  the  field-eon- 
ventiders,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  council  to  root  out  with 
all  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  forces,  it  being  equally  his  and  his  people'^s  concern  to  be  rid 
of  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  royal  proclamation,  allow- 
ing, "  by  OuB  sovereign  authority,  prerogative,  royal  and  absolute 
power,^  moderate  Presbyterians  and  quakers  to  meet  in  their  pri* 
vate  houses,  but  to  hear  such  ministers  only  as  have  accepted  or  are 
willing  to  accept  the  toleration  without  explanation ;  and  in  like 
manner,  by  the  same  absolute  power,  he  suspended  all  laws  and 
acts  of  parliament,  and  other  proceedings,  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics, so  that  they  should  in  all  time  coming,  not  only  be  as  free  as 
Protestants  to  exercise  their  religion,  but  to  eiyoy  all  offices, 
benefices,  &c.,  which  he  should  think  proper  to  bestow,  upon  their 
taking  an  oath  acknowledging  him  as  rightful  king  and  supreme 
governor  of  Scotland,  England^  France,  and  Ireland,  and  over 
all  persons  therein,  and  that  they  would  never  resist  his  power  or 
authority ;  at  the  same  time,  he  declared  he  would  never  suffier 
violence  to  be  offered  to  any  man^s  conscience,  nor  use  force  or 
invincible  necessity  against  any  man  on  account  of  his  persuasion. 
This,  which  was  termed  the  first  indulgence,  did  not  pass  the 
council  unanimously.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Elarb  of 
Panroure  and  Dundonald,  lefiised  to  sanction  it ;  for  which  the 
Duke  was  reprimanded  and  the  two  Earls  dismissed  the  board ; 
and  as  a  practical  exposition  of  its  real  meaning,  sixteen  mea  and 
five  women  were  shortly  after,  in  tlie  month  of  April,  banished 
to  America,  because  they  would  not  own  the  present  authority  to 
be  according  to  the  word  of  God,  nor  engage  never  to  hear  Mr 
Benwick  preach. 

None  of  these  indulgences  satisfied  fully  the  Presbjrterian 
ministers,  while  they  were  decidedly  testified  against  by  the  de- 
nounced wanderers.  Another  was  therefore  issued,  July  5th,  to 
palliate  the  former,  giving  them  leave  to  meet  and  serve  God  aft^ 
their  own  way,  be  it  in  private  houses,  chapels,  or  places  pur- 
posely built  or  set  apart  for  that  use ;  while  it  again  denounced 
the  full  vigour  of  the  law  and  of  the  army  against  sucli  as  should 
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be  guilty  of  field-conteniides ;  '^  for  which,  after  this  our  royal 
grace  and  &Toar — ^which  surpasses  the  hopes  and  equals  the  very 
wishes  of  the  most  zealously  concerned — ^there  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  excuse  left  !^^ 

On  the  20th,  the  Presbyterian  ministers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  agreed  to  accept  the  benefit 
of  the  new  toleration ;  but  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king, 
^*  for  granting  them  the  liberty  of  the  public  and  peaceable  exer- 
cise of  their  ministerial  functions  without  any  hazard,^^  was  not 
carried  without  considerable  opposition.  Upon  this,  many  of 
the  exiles  returned  from  Holland,  and  among  them  Mr  Patrick 
Warner,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  parting,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing significant  advice : — ^'  I  understand  you  are  called  home 
upon  the  liberty  granted  there ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  liberty 
is  not  granted  from  any  favour  or  kindness  to  you  or  your  party, 
but  from  fiivour  to  papists  and  to  divide  you  among  yourselves ; 
yet  I  think  you  may  be  so  wise  as  to  take  the  good  of  it  and  pre- 
vent the  evil  designed,  and,  instead  of  dividing,  come  to  a  better 
harmony  among  yourselves,  when  you  have  liberty  to  see  one 
another  and  meet  freely  together.*" 

The  wanderers,  as  they  were  excepted,  so  they  disregarded  the 
toleration.  Persecution  had  made  them  cling  closer  to  their  prin- 
ciples. They  refused  to  accept  as  a  fiivour  what  they  believed 
themselves  entitled  to  claim  as  a  right — ^the  liberty  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  their  conscience — and  they  published  their 
reasons : — They  could  not  have  any  transactions  with  a  person 
whose  principles  bound  him  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics,  and 
whose  dissimulation  they  had  already  detected.  They  considered 
accepting  toleration  from  him  as  bargaining  with  an  apostate,  ex- 
communicated, bigoted  papist,  and  as  such  under  the  Mediator's 
malediction,  ^^  yea,  heir  to  his  own  grandfather's  [James  VI.] 
imprecations,  who  wished  the  curse  of  Ood  to  fall  upon  such  of 
his  posterity  as  should  at  any  time  turn  papists.  They  renounced 
him  as  a  magistrate,  because  he  had  not  taken  the  oath  constitu- 
tionally required ;  and  to  accept  this  toleration  flowing  from  his 
absolute  power,  would  be  acknowledging  a  power  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  mankind  ;  for,  though  nothing 
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can  be  move  deanUe  than  when  txiie  liberty  is  estiblithed  by 
the  govenuDent,  nothing  can  be  more  Tile  than  when  true  sd^gion 
is  tolerated  under  the  notion  of  a  crime,  and  its  ezerdae  only 
allowed  under  certain  restrictions.'*^  As  to  the  address  of  tfaaalDi 
by  the  ministers,  they  consid^ed  it  ^^  a  train  of  Ailsome  flatteries^ 
dishonourable  to  God,  the  reproach  of  his  cauae,  the  betraying  of 
the  chnich,  the  detriment  of  the  nation,  and  (he  cxpoaisg  of 
themselves  to  contempt.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  goyemment,  amid  all  their  professions  ef 
toleration,  folly  wananted  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  persecuted. 
On  the  25th  July,  John  Anderson,  younger  of  Wasteriown,  was 
indicted  btfore  the  court  of  justiciary,  for  hsving  in  a  taTem,  over 
a  glass  of  wine,  signed  in  fovour  of  using  defensive  aims  sgainst 
tyitats,  and,  by  an  ezecmble  majority  of  ihat  degraded  tribomd, 
condemned  to  die.  He  was  not  executed,  but  the  stsin  of  the 
sentence  remains  upon  the  memories  of  the  servile  senotots  vdio 
pronounced  it.  And  this  was  followed  on  the  5th  October  by  a 
proclamation,  not  only  forbidding  all  fieU-conventicles,  undef  the 
usual  penalty,  but  even  indidged  ministets,  from  preadtii»g  in 
houses,  unless  they  observed  the  prescribed  directions ;  thsA  is, 
unless  they  abstained  from  exposing  or  in  any  Ynny  lefleeiii^  upon 
the  Idng^s  religion,  t .  €.  the  enors  of  popery ;  and  on  the  18th, 
by  another,  all  officers,  civil  snd  military,  were  ordered  to  appre^ 
hend  James  Renwick,  and  assured  of  the  sum  of  ^00  steriing 
for  taking  him  dead  or  alive — a  hig^  pike  i  but  so  cautious  had 
he  been,  that  he  had  eluded  fifteen  desperate  seaiehes  made  sfter 
him  within  five  months  since  the  first  toleration,  whidi  exaspeaied 
the  rulers  beyond  measure. 

The  year  0ns  Thousand  Six  Hundbid  and  EiOHfT-Eiosr— 
a  year  greatly  to  be  remembered  as  the  last  in  the  annals  of  the 
persecution  in  Scotland — ^was  ushered  in  by  a  circumstance  which 
threatened  to  rivet  their  chains  upon  the  Presbyterians,  but  whidi 
in  the  good  providence  of  Ood  was  the  means  of  accelerating  their 
delivemnce.  On  the  2d  of  January,  the  Queen^s  pr^fnancy  was 
announced ;  and  the  29th  was  ordered  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  in  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  clergy  were 
commanded  to  pray,  after  this  form,  for  *^  Our  gracious  Queen 
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Mary  :-i^ood  Loid,  strengthen  her,  we  beseech  thee,  snd  per- 
fect what  thou  hast  bcg^n.  CoauBaand  thy  holy  angels  to  watch 
orer  her  continually,  and  defend  her  bom  aU  dangera  and  evil  aocir 
dents,  that  what  she  has  conoeiyed  may  be  happily  brought  forth 
to  the  joy  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  kii^,  the  further  establidk- 
ment  of  his  crown,  the  happiness  and  wel&re  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  the  glory  of  thy  great  name  !  ^  The  papists,  who  pro- 
nounced the  conception  miraculous  in  answer  to  a  tow  the  Queen 
had  made  to  the  lady  of  Loretto,  prophecied  that  the  promised 
birth  would  be  a  son.  The  Protestants  sighed  in  secret,  and  be- 
gan to  whisper  their  suspicions  of  a  fraud. 

On  the  I7th,  Mr  Benwick  published  a  testimony  against  the 
the  toleration  and  in  vindication  of  field-meetings,  the  convening 
of  which  he  contended  was  a  testimony  for  the  headship,  honour, 
and  princely  prerogative  of  Jesus — *^  Since  in  these  meetings 
there  is  a  particular  deckmtion  of  our  holding  our  ministry  and 
the  exercise  thereof  from  Christ  alone,  without  any  dependence 
on,  subordination  to,  or  license  from,  his  usurping  enemies  ;*"  and 
this  testimony  he  was  shortly  after  called  upon  to  seal  with  his 
blood.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Fife  and  preached  several 
Sabbaths,  then  re-crossed  the  Firth,  and  upon  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary, preached  his  last  sermon  at  Borrowstounness ;  thence  he 
returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  31st,  under  doud 
of  night.  Having  gone  to  a  fiiend^s  house  on  the  Castle-hill, 
who  dealt  in  English  wares,  a  custom-house  officer,  Thomas  Jus- 
tice, was  informed  by  one  of  his  spies  that  a  stranger  had  arrived ; 
and  early  next  morning  he  came  with  some  others  on  pretence  of 
searching  for  prohibited  goods.  Mr  Benwick  hearing  the  noise, 
came  out  of  his  room,  when  the  officer  standing  at  the  door  ex- 
claimed— '^  My  life  for  it,  this  is  Mr  Renwick !  ^^  on  which  Mr 
Renwick  went  to  another  door,  and  finding  it  also  beset,  fired  a 
pistol  to  terrify  his  pursuers,  and  was  attempting  his  escape,  when 
he  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  breast,  that  stunned  him ;  and 
he  fell  several  times  as  he  was  running,  and  was  taken.  He  waa 
carried  directly  to  the  guard-house,  and  from  thence  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  who  ordered  him  immediately  to  be 
laid  in  irons. 
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Previously  to  his  being  indicted,  he  was  examined  in  Viscount 
Tarbet^s  chamber,  when  he  undauntedly  maintained  his  principles, 
disclaiming  the  idea  that  lineal  descent  alone  gave  a  right  to  ihe 
crown,  and  disowning  especially  the  authority  of  James  as  a  pa- 
pist, who  had  never  taken  the  Scottish  coronation  oath,  and  there- 
fore could  not  legally  reign ;  justifying  the  non-payment  of  cess, 
as  it  was  an  impost  levied  for  suppressing  the  gospel ;  and  assertr- 
ing  the  right  of  carrying  arms  at  field-meetings  as  necessary  self- 
defence.     On  every  point  about  which  he  was  questioned,  he  an- 
swered with  an  openness  which  greatly  softened  his  inquisitors, 
and  saved  him  the  torture.     He  received  his  indictment  on  the 
3d  of  February,  charging  him  with  having  cast  off  the  fear  of 
God  and  all  r^ard  to  his  majesty^s  laws  ;  of  having  entered  into 
the  society  of  rebels  of  most  damnable  and  pernicious  principles, 
and  become  so  desperate  a  villain,  as  openly  to  preadi  in  the 
fields  these  his  treasonable  doctrines.   On  the  8th  he  was  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  justiciary.*     When  asked  whether  he  pled 
guilty  or  not  guilty  to  his  libel,  he  answered  that  he  acknowledged 
all  "  except  where  it  is  said,  I  have  cast  off  all  fear  of  Ood ;  that 
I  deny :  for  it  is  because  I  fear  to  offend  Ood,  and  violate  his 
law,  that  I  am  here  standing  ready  to  be  condemned.''*     Being 
asked  if  he  had  any  objections  to  the  jury,  he  made  none,  but 
protested  *'  that  none  might  sit  on  his  assize  that  professed  Pro- 
testant or  Presbyterian  principles,  or  an  adherence  to  the  coven- 
anted work  of  reformation.**^     He  was  found  guOty  on  his  own 
confession,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  10th.     Lord 
Linlithgow,  justice-general,  asked  if  he  desired  longer  time.    He 
answered,  it  was  all  one  to  him ;  if  it  was  protracted,  it  was  wel- 
come ;  if  it  was  shortened,  it  was  welcome :  his  master^s  time 
was  the  best. 

*  The  following  note  ii  i^ipcnded  to  hit  life  in  the  lait  edttioii  of  the  Scote  Wor- 
thies, Qkt.  1827.  p.  541  : — "  It  ia  to  be  reautrked,  that  many  of  the  jury  wen  pro- 
feteon  and  eminent  in  the  tolerated  meetings ;  while  others,  even  of  the  malignaols, 
choee  rather  to  ran  the  hazard  of  the  penalty ; — as  the  LaiTd  of  Toninee,  who  con- 
peared  not,  and  Sommerrille,  chamberlain  of  Dooglaa,  who,  thoagh  ho  appeared,  yet 
when  he  saw  Mr  Renwick  tarn  about  ai|d  direct  his  speech  to  them,  nn  awaj,  oajriog 
— *  He  trembled  to  think  to  take  away  the  life  of  such  a  piona-likc  man,  though  thrr 
should  take  his  whole  estate/  ** 
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Many  efforts  weie  made  to  induce  the  youthful  suffer  to  com- 
ply. He  was  reprieved  to  the  17th.  Paterson,  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, i^pears  to  have  interested  himself  much  on  his  behalf. 
He  often  visited  him,  and  applied  for  another  reprieve,  which 
would  have  been  readily  granted,  provided  Mr  Renwick  would 
only  have  petitioned.  "  Will  you  kill  yourself  with  your  own 
hands  ?""  asked  the  bishop,  ^'  when  you  may  have  your  life  upon 
so  easy  terms.^^  He  replied,  he  acted  not  rashly  but  deliberately, 
and  was  folly  convinced  that  the  truths  for  which  he  suffered  were 
sufficient  points  to  suffer  for.  The  bishop  took  his  leave,  express- 
ing his  sorrow  for  his  being  so  tenacious,  and  afterwards  offered 
to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Mr  Renwick  thanked 
him  for  his  civility,  but  knew  nothing  he  could  do,  or  that  he 
could  desire.  Mr  Macnaught,  a  curate,  visited  him,  robed  in  his 
canonicals — an  insult  which  Mr  Renwick  appeared  to  feel,  but 
took  it  calmly.  When  asked  his  opinion  respecting  the  tolera- 
tion and  those  that  accepted  it,  he  declared  he  was  against  it ; 
but  as  for 'those  that  embraced  it,  he  judged  them  godly  men. 
He  was  also  visited  by  some  popish  priests  who  essayed  his  con- 
version, but  he  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  be  gone. 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  the  goodman  of  the  tolbooth, 
f .  e.  head  jailer,  begged  that  on  the  scaffold  he  would  not  men- 
tion the  cause  of  his  death,  and  forbear  all  reflections.  Mr  Ren- 
wick told  him  that  what  God  gave  him  to  speak,  that  he  would 
speak,  and  nothing  else,  and  nothing  less.  The  jailer  said  he 
might  still  have  his  life,  if  he  would  but  sign  that  petition  which 
he  offered  him.  Mr  Renwick  replied,  that  he  had  never  read  in 
Scripture  or  history  of  martyrs  petitioning  for  their  lives  when 
called  to  suffer  for  the  truth ;  and  in  present  circumstances,  he 
judged  it  would  be  found  a  receding  from  the  truth  and  declining 
a  testimony  for  Christ.  His  mother  and  sisters,  who  had  been 
kept  away,  at  length  obtained  liberty  to  see  him.  He  exhorted 
them  much  to  prepare  for  death,  expressing  his  own  joyftd  aissur- 
ance  of  endless  glory.  Observing  his  mother  weep,  he  exhorted 
her  to  remember  that  they  who  loved  any  thing  better  than  Christ 
were  not  worthy  of  him.  If  ye  love  me,  rejoice  that  I  am  going 
to  my  Father,  to  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  what  eye  hath  not  seen, 
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en  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
conceive.  When  the  signal  drum  beat,  he  joyfully  exdaimed — 
^'  Yonder  the  welcome  warning  to  my  maniage ;  the  Bridegroom 
is  coming — I  am  ready — I  am  ready/' 

Then,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  mother  and  ma- 
ters,  he  was  carried  to  the  low  council-house.  Here  he  was  offered 
any  minister  he  chose  to  be  with  him,  but  he  prefeired  being  at- 
tended by  a  friend  then  in  company,  and  proceeded  cheerfully  to 
the  Grassmarket,  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude,  whid 
was  the  greater,  that  executions  had  not  been  so  frequent  of  late. 
On  the  scaffold,  he  sang  the  lOSd  Psalm  and  read  Reyelations, 
chap.  xix.  Then  he  piayed,  commending  his  soul  to  the  Lord 
through  the  Redeemer,  and  his  cause  to  be  vindicated  in  his  own 
good  time.  He  blessed  the  Lord  for  the  honour  of  the  crown  of 
martyrdom — an  honour  the  ai^eb  are  not  capable  of !  Being 
disturbed  in  his  devotions,  he  regretted  the  drcomsiance,  but 
continued  with  ennobling  anticipation.  ^*  By  and  by  I  shall  be 
above  these  clouds,  and  enjoy,  and  worship,  and  glorify  thee 
without  interruption  or  intermission  for  ever.^  After  he  had 
finished,  he  addressed  the  people,  and  stated  the  heads  of  his  tes- 
timony, in  terms  similar  to  what  he  had  used  before  the  council, 
adding — "  Ye  that  are  the  people  of  God,  do  not  weary  in  main- 
taining the  testimony  of  the  day  in  your  stations  and  places ;  and 
whatever  you  do,  make  sure  an  interest  in  Christ,  for  there  is  a 
storm  coming  which  will  try  your  foundations.  And  you  that  are 
strangers  to  God,  break  off  your  sins  by  repentance,  else  I  will 
be  a  sad  witness  against  you  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.""  Here  he 
was  ordered  to  stop  and  go  up  the  ladder.  There  he  prayed  again, 
and  was  heard  to  say — ^*  Lord,  I  die  in  the  faith  that  thou  wilt  not 
leave  Scotland,  but  that  thou  wilt  make  the  blood  of  thy  witnesses 
to  be  the  seed  of  thy  church,  and  return  again  and  be  glorious  in 
this  land.*"  When  the  napkin  was  tying  over  his  head,  he  said 
to  his  friend — ^^  Farewell,  be  diligent  in  duty,  make  your  peace 
with  God  through  Christ.  There  is  a  great  trial  coming  to  the 
remnant  I  leave.  I  have  committed  them  to  God.  Tell  th«n 
from  me  not  to  weary  nor  be  discouraged  in  maintaining  the  tes- 
timony.    Let  them  not  quit  nor  forego  ons  of  these  despised 
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truths.  Keep  your  ground,  and  the  Lord  will  provide  you 
teachers  and  ministers ;  and  when  he  comes  he  will  make  all  these 
despised  truths  glorious  upon  the  earth /^  He  was  turned  over 
the  ladder  with  these  words  upon  his  lips — "  Lord,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit ;  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  God 
of  truth ! " 

Thus  fell  a  standard-bearer  in  the  Scottish  Zion,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-six — ^the  last  legal  murder  during  this  black  period. 
Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  usefulness,  the 
death  of  this  faithful  witness  appeared  a  dark  dispensation ;  but 
as  he  himself  had  anticipated,  it  did  more  service  to  the  good 
cause  than  his  preaching  might  have  done,  even  had  his  life  been 
prolonged  many  years  ;  because,  being  perpetrated  by  a  govern- 
ment which  made  strong  professions  of  liberality,  the  question 
naturally  arose,  How  far  can  we  trust  specious  profession  in  po- 
litical men,  without  not  only  legal  but  bona  fide  security  for  our 
rights  ?  The  principles  for  which  he  died  were  the  principles 
which  the  Revolution  sanctioned  and  settled;  and  wo  to  the 
country  should  they  ever  be  despised  or  forgotten ;  and  those 
principles  which  by  the  "  conform  ministers ""  were  deemed 
"  heights,''  have  since  been  declared  the  only  bases  upon  which 
the  best  and  the  most  thoroughly  tried  practical  system  of  na- 
tional and  personal  freedom  can  stand  : — the  obligation  of  the 
original  compact  [«.  e.  the  coronation  vow]  between  a  king  and  a 
people,  and  the  accountability  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 
The  less,  however,  such  subjects  are  theoretically  agitated  the 
better — nor  will  they  ever  be  violently  urged,  except  when  they 
are  practically  forgotten — but  it  was  to  the  unshaken  assertion  of 
these  principles,  invigorated  and  chastened  by  principles  of  reli- 
gion, that  we  owe  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy — a  liberty  far  beyond 
what  any  of  the  famed  republics  of  old  ever  possessed,  and  which 
will  only  perish  when  these  foundations  are  destroyed. 

After  the  death  of  Mr  Renwick,  Mr  Alexander  Shiels,  author 
of  "  The  Hind  let  Loose,''  continued  to  preach  in  the  fields  to 
the  indomitable  wanderers,  who,  immoveably  attached  to  the  co- 
venanted work  of  reformation,  refused  to  be  ensnared  by  any  pre- 
carious liberty  which  they  rightly  judged  was  only  intended  to 

4  a 
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pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  popery ;  or  receive  any  &vour 
from  a  papistical  usurper,  who,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country,  was  constitutionally  excluded  from  the  throne ;  and  their 
conduct  was  more  than  justified  by  the  treatment  their  compliant 
brethren  received.  There  now,  however,  began  to  appear  some 
streaks  in  the  sky — some  dawnings  of  the  coming  day. 

The  Rev.  John  Hardy,  M.D.,  minister  at  Gordon,*  had  in  a 
sermon,  last  year,  used  some  such  expression  as  the  following : — 
^'  They  thanked  his  majesty  for  the  toleration ;  but  if  they  be- 
hoved to  take  away  the  laws  against  popery,  sectarianism,  &c.,  it 
were  better  to  want  it,  and  that  any  that  consented  to  it,  Zecha- 
riah^s  flying  roll  of  curses  would  enter  the  house  and  eat  the  stones 
and  timber.^^  He  was  dealt  with,  says  Fountainhall,  to  retract, 
which  not  finding  liberty  to  do,  he  was  continued  [f .  e.  his  case 
was  delayed]  with  a  reprimand.  But,  on  the  22d  November,  a 
letter  came  from  the  king  '^  ordaining  him  to  be  panelled  crimi- 
nally before  the  justices  for  his  preaching,^^  on  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, as  '^  he  would  not  fly,  though  he  had  leisure  and  adver- 
tisement.*" On  February  13,  this  year,  an  indictment  was  raised 
against  him,  for  using  seditious  expressions  and  leasing-makiog, 
endeavouring  to  alienate  the  aflections  of  the  people  from  &e 
king.  He  replied,  *'*'  that  upon  Presbyterian  principles,  idolatry, 
even  under  the  gospel,  is  punishable  by  death,  and  that  popery  is 
such.  That  the  expressions  had  no  sedition  in  them,  seeing  that 
he  might  regret  that  Socinians  and  others  had  liberty  to  vent 
their  doctrine  against  Chrises  deity,  &c.  C  &nd  the  criminal  lords, 
who  appear  to  have  had  some  prognostications  of  the  coming 
change,  ^'  took  the  courage  to  find  the  expressions  libelled  not 
relevant  to  infer  sedition,*"  therefore  assoilzied  him  from  the 


*  Sevenl  of  the  young  men  ivbo  intended  the  ministiy,  went  over  to  HoUand  and 
studied  medicine,  and  took  degrees,  and  thus  got  their  education  without  taking  tests ; 
but  they  had  contracted  a  liberality  (or,  as  it  was  termed,  a  looseness)  of  teutimeat 
with  regard  to  the  rigid  principles  held  by  the  wanderers,  which  oocaaioned  a  scpantioii 
between  them  when  they  returned.  The  wanderers  were  natuially  more  wedded  to 
the  principles  for  which  they  had  suffered  so  much,  and  which  they  had  seen  so  many 
seal  with  their  blood.  The  others  had  mot  with  a  variety  of  sects  in  Holland  living  in 
harmony,  and  were  not  over  zealous  for  the  uniform  profession  even  of  their  beloved 
Presbytery : — on  this  they  split  at  the  Revolution. 
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crimes  libelled,  and  liberated  him  from  prison.  One  Bold  was 
indicted  for  having  acted  as  precentor  to  Mr  Renwick,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  but  was  reprieved ;  and  Gilbert  Elliot, 
who  had  been  forfeited  for  engaging  with  Aigyle,  was  not  only 
pardoned,  but  admitted  as  an  advocate. 

On  the  17th,  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  restored  to  his  lord- 
advocateship  ;  but  no  criminal  informations  were  lodged  during 
the  short  time  that  intervened  between  his  appointment  ^'  and  the 
glorious  Revolution,^^  though  several  petty  vexatious  harassments 
showed  that  the  tiger  was  only  asleep,  not  dead.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Cobham,  a  native  of  Dundee,  was,  on  the  23d  May, 
imprisoned  for  having  performed  family-worship  at  his  cousin 
Mr  Smithes,  in  that  town,  and  both  were  committed  to  jail  for 
the  oifence.  About  the  same  time,  the  council  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  booksellers  to  disseminate  any  treatises  tending 
to  alienate  the  people  from  his  majesty,  or  vend  any  translations 
of  "  Buchanan  de  Jure  Regni,''  "  Lex  Rex,""  "  Jus  Populi,'' 
"  Naphtali,''  "  The  Apologetical  Relation,^'  "  The  Hind  let 
Loose,^  and  the  treasonable  proclamations  published  at  Sanquhar, 
or  those  issued  by  the  late  Monmouth  or  Argyle.  At  Edin- 
buigh,  one  of  the  councillors  went  into  the  shop  of  Mr  Glen,  a 
firm  Presbyterian,  to  search  for  the  proscribed  books,  but  having 
found  none,  when  retiring,  asked  the  bookseller  if  he  had  any 
books  against  the  king^s  religion.  Mr  Glen  said  he  had  a  great 
many.  The  councillor  asked  to  see  them,  and  was  immediately 
carried  to  where  a  >foodly  stock  of  Bibles  were  lying.  "  O  ! 
these  are  Bibles  ! ""  quoth  the  councillor.  *^  True,'"  replied  the 
other,  ^^  and  they  are  all  against  popery  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.*"  For  this  the  bookseller  was  summoned  before  the 
council,  where  he  appeared  the  same  afternoon,  and  was,  we  are 
told,  brought  to  some  trouble. 

In  nothing,  however,  did  the  ruling  powers  relax  with  regard 
to  the  wanderers.  Having  learned  that  a  Mr  David  Houston 
had  been  proposed  by  the  societies  to  succeed  Mr  Renwick  in 
his  perilous  labours  in  the  fields,  he  was  apprehended  in  Ireland 
and  brought  prisoner  to  Scotland.  Being  ordered  to  Edinburgh, 
a  general  meeting  which  had  convened  at  Lother^s,  heard  of  his 
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seizure,  and  fearing  lie  would  be  murdered  as  Renwick  had  been, 
determined  ^^  to  relieve  him  from  these  bloody  murderers  ;^  and 
immediately  a  few  fiiends,  armed,  attacked  the  party  escorting 
him  at  Carbelpath,  and,  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  some 
soldiers  were  killed,  succeeded  in  rescuing  him ;  but  he  having 
his  feet  bound  under  the  horse^s  belly,  was  knocked  over  in  the 
scuffle,  and  his  head  trailed  some  time  on  the  ground  before  he 
could  be  unloosed,  by  which  he  lost  his  teeth,  and  was  otherwise 
so  much  wounded  about  the  head,  that  his  elocution  was  rendered 
very  indistinct.  So  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  there  died.  The 
last  whose  blood  was  shed,  was  George  Wood,  a  youth  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  was  wantonly  shot,  without  any  questions 
being  asked,  by  one  John  Reid,  a  trooper,  whose  only  excuse 
when  challenged  for  it,  was — "  He  knew  him  to  be  a  Whig,  and 
these  ought  to  be  shot  wherever  they  were  found  !  '^ 

Shortly,  after,  the  news  of  William  Prince  of  Orange's  landing 
in  England  reached  Scotland ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the  perse- 
cuted, be  it  recorded,  the  Revolution  was  accomplished  without 
bloodshed,  or  any  one  act  of  retaliation  being  inflicted  by  them, 
notwithstanding  all  they  had  sufiered. 


THE  END. 
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